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from 81 . to 9?., aud of those of smaller size from to 61 , 
Many more were destroyed in the same interval by private 
persons, who never reported the facta j as, although government 
rewarded the destraction of an elephant, the tuslcs, which were 
required to he surrendered, were often of considerably greater 
value than the reward. Of domestic cattle, kine are excellent 
and numerous. They are white, of a light miike, bony, with 
large dewlaps, very active, and are in great demand for fleet 
draught all over the Carnatic. The breed of huflaloes is infe- 
rior, but that of sheep is good, they being easily fattened, and 
their flesh of excellent quality : their wool, though coarse, is 
manufactured into excellent carpets and blankets. Silk is 
produced in the district, but the quantity is small, and the 
quality not prime. ^ 

The vegetable productions consist chiefly of dry grains. The 
principal alimentary crops are gram (Oicer arietinum), various 
sorts of panic, as Fanicum miliaceum, Panicum itnlicum, 
Panicum spicatum ; various kinds of millet, lEolcus spicjitus, 
Holcus saccharatus. Curcuma longa or turmeric. Of com- 
mercial crops, opium is raised on the hills, but not of superior 
quality.® The castor-oil plant (Eicinus communis) is much 
cultivated, and its produce consumed at home, and exported 
largely. Experiments have been conducted by the govern- 
ment for the introduction and cultivation of the Mauritius 
sugar-cane, and favourable reports have been received of their 
progress.^ Cotton is produced, and manufactured into coarse 
fabrics for home wear, and for exportation to Trinchinopoly, 
Salem, Mysore, and Malabar. One of the experimental farms 
established by the government, with the view- of introducing 
the American species of cotton, was located in this district. 
In 1849 it was discontinued ; the obiect for which it was 
formed, having, it is said, been fully attained by *' demonstrat- 
\|ing that the soil and climate are capable of producing cotton 
•^suitable to the British market.” ® The district is note^ for 
ithe abundance and excellence of the tobacco which pro- 
duces. Its superiority is “ attributable ® to the richness and 
]feuitableness of the soil for its culture,' to its being irrigated 
tfrom wells containing much saltpetre, and to the attention 
|)aid to its cultivation.” The sandal-tree grows freely in the ' 
jungly forests round the base of the hills, and the wood is 
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exported in consideraWe quantities.'* The extensive forests in 
the neighbourhood of the Anironlly Hills contain abundance of 
teak and other valuable timber.® 

The population is officially returned at 1,153,862.® It 
consists almost entirely of Brahminists. The language spoken 
is the Tamil. 

The routes, generally speaking, between Coimbatore and the 
adjoining districts are good, having lately been much im- 
proved. The trunk road is from north-east to south-west, 
from Salem, through the towns of Coimbatore and Palghat, 
to the western coast at Ponany. The principal places are 
Coimbatore, Palaghat, and Darampoor. 

COIMBATOOE,* * the principal place of the British dis- 
trict of the same name, is situate near the left bank of the 
river Noyel, a tributary of the Cauvery, in a dry and well- 
cultivated country, on the declivity, and near the base of the 
great mountain-group of Keilgherry, and on the north side of 
the remarkable depression® which traverses the Ghauts from 
east to west. Prom this latter circumstance it is admirably 
ventilated by the currents of air incessantly sweeping that 
great gorge. The streets are wide,® airy, and neatly built; 
but the salubrity of the place is impaired by the bad quality of 
the water, which is obtained from wells, and is for the most 
part brackish. The European quarter is eastward of the town, 
and detached from it. The jail for the district is situate in the 
south-eastern part of the town, and is a large square building, 
capable of containing 275 prisoners. A detachment of native 
infantry is stationed here. The huts of the sepoys are near 
the town. On its south side is a tank, never less than three 
miles in length, and during the rains increasing to a lake of 
oonsiderahle extent. In the time of Syder Ali the town is 
said to have contained 4,000 houses ; hut it suffered much in / 
the wars between the British government and Mysore. Ele-/ 
vation above the sea 1,483 feet. Distance from Calicut, E., 80 
milesj-Mangalore, S.B., 196; Bombay, S.B., 600 ; Seriugapatam, 
.S., 100; Bangalore, S, 140; Madras, S.TV., 268. -Lat. 11° 
long. .77°!'. 

^COLABA.* — This name is given to the southern® part of 
Dighthou5n.lBhind, the northern being called by the Britisb 
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Oldwoman’s Island. These two parts are connected by a 
causeway, overflowed at spring tides. Lighthouse Island is 
likewise connected with Bombay Island by a causeway.® In 
1838, a spot of ground at the northern extremity of the island, 
which was usually covered by the sea at high water, was 
granted'* to a company of European and native merchants, for 
the purpose of constructing a wharf and lino of warehouses for 
the deposit of merchandise, and of excavating a canal, to insure 
constant smooth water for boats lying alongside the wharf. 

Colaba is the seat of an obscn'atory, one of sixty now in 
operation in various parts of the world, for the purpose of 
magnetic and meteorological obserii’ation, whereat the instru- 
ments are read hourly, day and night, ■without interruption. 
The building was completed, the instruments set up, and 
assistants provided, in the year 1841 ; but a variety of unto- 
ward circumstances occurred, which for a considerable period 
retarded the course of observation, and rendered the results 
attained imperfect and untrustworthy. The obstacles which 
prevented the perfect success of the establishment were, how- 
ever, by degrees overcome, and in the latter part of tho year 
1842, the duties of the establishment were brought into 
orderly and systematic discharge. In 1843 further improve- 
ment was effected ; and from that time the proceedings of the 
institution have been highly satisfactory. The charge of tho 
observatory was allotted, in the first instance, to Llr. Orlebar,' 
professor of natural philosophy in the Blpliinstone College, 
Bombay. 

The erection of a church at Colaba was commenced in 1848.®' 
The construction of this edifice was the result of a desire to 
establish some permanent memorial of the gallantry and en- 
durance of those who fell in Scinde and Affghanistan ; and th6 
mode chosen, was selected on the groimd of combining a rec'ord 
of the departed brave, udth a purpose of the highest spiritual 
utility. The cost of the building was estimated at. 70,000 
rupees, or about 7,000?. Towards this sruu the government 
contributed 30,000 rupees, the remainder to be supplied by 
private' subscription. But the estimate having been .con- 
siderably" exceeded, the government has been authorized to 
contribute a further sum, equal to a moiety of the balance' 
required.® 
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Colaba is the seat of barracks/ which formerly were subject 
to the inconveniences arising from an unsatisfactory supply 
of water. To pronde a remedy for this evil, was an object 
combined with the construction of the causeway® connecting 
Colaba with Bombay Island; and a sufficient extent of iron 
pipes were forwarded from England to enable the project to be 
completed. The centre of the island is about lat. 18° 53', 
long. 72° 52'. 

COLABA (Angria’s lapsed territory). — See EIouaba. 

COLA BEEA. — A town in the British district of Sumhul* 
poor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 35 miles 2f.E. of 
Sumhulpore. Lat. 21° ad:', long. 81° 18'. 

COLADTKE EIVER.— See KouAnrai:. 

COLAmfELLT . — A town in the British district of Coim- 
batoor, presidencj- of Madras, 61 miles E. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 11° 10', long. 77° 53'. 

COLAIE, in the district of Masulipatam, presidency of 
Madras, a large lake, formed by the drainage of the three rivers 
TVeyairoo, Tumidairoo, andBoodamair. It contains about 160 
square miles. A considerable outlay has been recently sanc- 
tioned^ for its drainage, by which the hed would he made 
available as arable laud, capable of supporting a population of 
7,000. Its centre is about lat. 16° 40', long. 81° 20'. 

COLAPOEE. — See Kolajohe. 

COLAE . — A town in the native state of Mysore, 40 miles 
E. from Bangalore, and 66 miles "W. ffiom Chittoor. Lat. 
13° 8', long, 78° 10'. 

GOLEAPOLL. — ^A town in the British district of Pooralia, 
presidency of Bengal, 56 miles KlIV. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 51', long. 86° 40'. • 

COLEHAIs'. — ^A native jaghire within the British district of 
Singbhooin, under the jurisdiction of the political agent for the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. Its revenue is returned at 
10,000 rupees, a portion of which is paid to the British govern- 
ment as tribute. Its centre is about lat. 22° o', long. 85° 55'. 

COLEEOOlf EIVEE. — See Cautehy. 

COLES. — See Oeissa. 

C0LG02f&,* * in the BriKsh district of Bhagulpore, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the right bank of the Ganges, on 
* Kahalganj of Buchanan.* 
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the roiite from Berhampore to Diiiapore,'130 miles* N.'W. of 
the former, 163 E. of latter. It has a small bazaar and a fort, 
now in a ruinous state. Abreast of it, in the river, are three 
insulated masses,* consisting of huge blocks of rocks, having 
their crevices and rifts filled with stunted trees, and fifty or 
siiiy feet above the water. Distant If.'VV’. from Calcutta by 
Berhampore, 245 miles ; by the course of the river, 309. Lat. 
25° 13', long. 87° 17'. 

COLLACHTJLL,^ in the territory of Travancore, a small 
town on the seacoast, in a diminutive bay. The land here is 
rather high and bold,* differing from the generality of the 
coast, which is low, and in most places sandy. Distance from 
Trivandrum, S.E., 30 miles j Cananore, S.E., 287. Lat. 8° 10', 
long. 77° 18'. 

COLLOOB. — See BinKAioon. 

COMALDA, in Qurwhal, a river rising in the mountains 
inclosing the Bama Serai' valley on the north, and in lat. 
30° 57', long. 78° 7'. It has a course of about seventeen miles, 
generally in a south-easterly direction, to its confluence with 
the Jumna, on the right side, in lat. 30° 47', long. 78° 10'. It 
is one of the largest streams which the Jumna receives above 
the confluence of the Tons. Hodgson crossed it in the begin- 
ning of April, a little above its mouth, when it was seventy feet 
wide, two and a half deep, and very rapid. 

OOMABEALLWA. — A. town in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 29 miles S.W. of Cuddapah. 
Lat. 14® 16', long. 78° 30'. 

COMBAKONUM,^ in the British district of Tanjore, a 
town the principal place of a large and valuable tallook or 
subdivision which bears the same name. It is situate in a low 
level tract between two considerable branches or outlets of the 
river Cauvery, and extends* about two miles in length from 
north to south, and one mile in breadth from east to west. 
The houses are built in the usual native slyle, and some in the 
chief streets have two stories. ' The bazaar forms a long and, 
tolerably wide street, and is well supplied with provisions. 
There are several celebrated pagodas here, and consequently 'a 
considerable number of Brahmins, who live on tlie revenues of 
those establishments. Many devotees resort hitherto visit- the' 
pagodas. There is also considerable traflic ; but the .exercise. 
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of manufacturing art is cTiiefly confined to -weaTing. Tho 
-n-eavers are said to be very industrious, but, like those engaged 
in the same employment in most other places, very poor. ITot- 
Tvitbstanding its slight elevation above the sea, this place is 
remarkably health}* both for Europeans and natives. The fines 
for the small detachment of native infantry stationed here, are 
situate on a sandy piece of ground near the river, where are 
also the court-house, the jail, and the hospital. Tlie jail is con- 
structed to contain three hundred prisoners. Distance from 
Tanjoro, If .E., 20 miles ; Madura, If.E., Il2 ; Bangalore, S.B., 
186 ; Madras. S.E’’., 160. Lat. 10° 58’, long. 79° 20'. 

COMBEEMEEE BAY, situate between the mouths of tho 
Talak and Aeng rivers, on the coast of Arracan, and abounding 
with shoals, rocks, and sandbanks. Its centre is about lat. 
19° 33', long. 93° 35'. 

COMEECOLLT,^ in the British district of Bubna, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town situate on the route from Berhampore 
to Dacca, 77 milea^ S.E. of former, 95 "W. of latter. It is 
situato on tho Gorace, a large offset flowing south-eastward 
from tho Ganges, and often denominated by the British the 
river of Comercolly.® The river is described by Heber as 
baring the width of the Thames at TanxhalL Distance from 
Calcutta, If.E., lOd miles. Lat. 23° 52', long. 89° 14'. 

COMOEIIf (CAPE),* in the native state of Travancore, 
the most southern point of what is called tho Peninsula of 
India. " It is formed^ of a circular low sandy point, not dis- 
cernible above the distance of three and a half or four leagues 
from the, dock of a large ship. "Within two or three cables’ 
length of the south-east part of the point lies a sloping rochy 
islet, high above water, with other rocks about it, on which the 
sea breaks. To the westward of this islet, the shore of the 
capo is sandy and barren, but to the eastward it abouiids with 
trees, having a fort and village among them dose to the sea.” 
The land is bold, and safe to approach within about a mile and 
a_half or two miles, the depth of water in some places increasing 
^.^wards tho shore. " A great way out from tho cape® there is 
, a bank abounding in cod, where some ships have caught con- 
siderab e numbers of those fish ; but it appears to be of small 
ex rat and little known.” The base of the southern extremity 
.o e estem Ghauts is about a mile or a mile -and a half 
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fiom tlie aea. " These mountains'* rise in majestic sharp peaks, Horstnigh, ut 
chained together, and forming a ridge and “ a little detached 
from the end of the chain over the cape, on the east side, there 
is a sharp conical mountain hy itself, like a sugarloaf.”^ A 
hold summit, some distance north of the cape, when viewed 
from afar, appears isolated, and has by navigators sailing at a 
distance been often mistaken for the cape itself. To the east- 
ward of the rooky islet proriously mentioned, and about three 
miles from it, is a fort. Colonel "Welsh, describing the place 
in 1824,® says, “A few fishermen’s houses, some venerated *mii. R em. «. 
temples, and a Dutch church, now form the celebrated town of 
Cape Comorin.” Lat. 8° C', long. 77° 37'. 

CONCAIT,^ in the presidency of Bombay, a narrow tract ' e.i.c. .Mt Doe. 
stretching from the south of Sawuntwarree, on the frontier of 
Goa, in lat. 15° 44', long. 73° 45', to the Damaun river, in lat. 

20° 22', long. 72° 62', a length of about three hundred and thirty 
miles, with a breadth var 3 'ing from twenty-five to fifty miles. 

It is bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, and on the east 

by tbe culminating ridge of the Ghats. The eastern part, 

sti’etching up the face of the Ghats, and along their summits, 

is extremely rugged. The mean elevation of the western, or 

more depressed part, is about 100 feet but it has many iso- * Tranmcis. ot 

lated bills, or short ranges, some of which have a considerable serksf «iT 

elevation. Though rugged, this tract has many fertile valleys, 

each of which, for the moat part, nfibrds a passage to a small 

river or torrent holding a westerly course from the Ghats to 

the Arabian Sea. The geological surface-formation is volcanic, 

generally trap, rising in terraces from the low country to the 

summit of the Ghats, and in some places overlaid by ferru- 

gincous sandstone, which, when decomposed,® forms’ a laterite, ® Transaets. of 

easily mouldering into a reddish fertile earth. But a country so^ o'f’Bmn'baj", 

so rugged cannot hut contain much land that is totally irre- 

^ •'on tho Malmbu- 

claimable, though producing in its gorges and ravines dense icsiiwur hiii». 
jungle, infested by beasts of prey,** especially tigers, here nut. of 

marknbly fierce and destructive. In some places, however,' the 
rock is so hard and close as totally to preclude vegetation' o^- 
an}' kind, and presents the appearance of a huge black moss;- 


overtopping the general outline of the mountain.- - .This is in 
• Of this mouataiu a good view is given by DanicII.' 
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many instances surmounted by a formidable hill-fort. The 
rivers, in the upper or steeper part of their course, near the 
mountains, are clear and rapid ; but after entering the levd 
countiy, where they are affected by the tide, they are very deep 
and muddy, their estuaries forming small havens, which, before 
the establishment of British supremacy, afforded lurking- 
places for pirates. The most fertile spots ate on the banks 
of streams. The rivers abound with fish, but they are also fre- 
quented by alligators. Tenomous serpents are unfortunately 
very numerous. The climate is characterized by the great 
Leaviuess of the monsoon rains, the amount of which in one 
year bos been known to be nearly 300 inches.® The Concan 
abounds in thermal springs, the water of which has a tempera- 
ture in no instance exceeding 110°,® and is found very service- 
able in cases of rheumatism. 'When cooled, it is pleasant and 
salubrious to drink. 

The Concan comprehends two coUectorates, — Tannah and 
Eutnaghery, which will be found more particularly described 
iu their proper places in the alphabetical arrangement. Of the 
tract south of Bombay, JIhar is the principal town. There 
are numerous small towns or forts along the coast, at the^ 
estuaries of the small rivers, or on the creeks or small bays, 
which abound. Of those places the most worthy of notice 
are Junjera, Butnagheriah, Tiziadroog, and Yingorla, notices 
of which are given under their respective names. 

The Concan appears to have been little noticed in Jndian 
history until the beginning of the sixteenth century, when its 
seacoasts became the scene of the daring and active operations 
of the Portuguese. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
it was conquered' from the king of Beejapore by the Jlabratts 
leader Sevajee. Aurungzebe was less successful in bis attempts 
upon it: his son lloazzim, whom he despatched against it, 
lost, in 16Si, nearly the whole of his horses® and cattle, either 
from want of provisions, or from the deadly effect of the 
climate. It thenceforward remained under the rule of the 
.chief of Sattara. and subsequently under that of the Peishwa, 
until, on the overthrow of the latter in 1818, it was incor- 
porated with the dominions of the East-India Company. 

in the British district of Masulipatam, 
presi ency of Sladras, a hill-fort, having an elevation^ of about 
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1,700 feet above tbe level of the sea. It was formerly noted® 
for its strength ; but of late years, according to Hamilton,^ 
“ has been suffered to crumble into ruin.” Distance from 
Madras, N., 245 miles ; Masulipatam, N.TV^., 52 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 658. Lat. 16° 38', long. 80° 37'. 

CONDERPEB DEOOG.— A fort in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, 62 miles S. of Bellary. Lat. 
14° 22', long. 77° 6'. 

CONDEAPILLT. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, 
or the rajah of Berar’s dominions, 67 miles S.'W. from Bustur, 
and 91 miles N. from Eajahmundiy. Lat. 18° 19', long. 
81° 39'. 

CONJEVEEAM,^ * in the British district Chingleput, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town on the route from Madras to Arcot. 
It is situate on the Wegawati, a torrent devoid of water during 
the dry season. The streets are wide,® cross each other at 
light angles, and have a row of cocoauut-trees on each side. 
The houses are of mud ; they are roofed with tiles, and are 
built in the form of a square, with an inclosed court in the 
middle : altogether they appear superior to the houses in the 
country towns of Bengal. Tbe principal inhabitants are 
Brahmins, of whom there are about a hundred families, and a 
large number of dancing-girls, kept in honour of Iswara or 
Siva. The pagodas dedicated to that deity and his consort 
Kamachuma are represented as “great® atone buildings, very 
clumsily executed both in their joinings and carvings, and 
totally devoid of elegance' or grandeur, although they are 
wonderfully crowded with what are meant as ornaments.” 
These pagodas are highly famed in the mythological lore of 
the Brahmins, and are amongst the most revered and fre- 
quented in Southern India. The great gateway of the pagoda, 
as is usually the case ■with such structures, is huge and lofty, 
and from the top, which is reached by seven flights of stairs,' 
there is a ™w “ extremely fine,"* consisting of extensive woods 
intersected by a large sheet of water, with numerous pagodas 
rising among the trees, .and a magnificent range of retiring 
mountains in the distance.” ■ Distance from Cuddalore, N., 81 
miles ; Arcot, E., 27 ; Bangalore, E., 145 j Madras, S.'W., 42. 
Lat. 12° 60', long. 79° 46'. 

Called Kunjl by ilie natives, accordiag to Buchnniin.' 
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COXTjVI. — A t0D*n in the "British district of Hijeheo, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 03 miles S.'W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 47', 
lonif. S7° 47'. 

COOCH BEITAB.— See Koosit BEn.in. 

COODA^r. — A town in the native state of Jcj’poor, one of 
the hill zoinindarries of Madras, 7.'! miles 55, from Tev^ioor, and 
83 milc.s "W. from Vizinnncriiin. Lnt. 1S% long. 82* 14'. 

COOGDiVBBA. — A town in the British district of Afyinun- 
sing, presidency of Beng.al, 52 miles X.E. of Pnbn.a, Lat. 
21° 20', long. flO°. 

COOiJLVXD.V. — A town in the native state of Knreal, on 
the south-west frontier of Bcng.al, 12 miles X. from Ivarcal, 
and lOS inilc.-i S.B'. from Sumhnlpoor. 20’ 30', long. 
82° 41'. 


COOMBACOTTA. — ^A town in the native slate of .Trypoor, 
one of the hill remindarric-s of Madras, 10 inile.s S.'W. from 
Byaguddah, and GO miles X. from Virianagrutn. 1.^1. 19° G‘, 
long. 83“ 20'. 

COOIMBABBBE. — A town in the native slate of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Xiznm, 03 mile.* S.E. from BUieh- 
poor, and 93 miles X.33. from Ximdnir. Lat. 4'. long. 
78° 23’. 


COOMBLA,* in the British district of South Canara, pre- 
sidency of Madra<«, a town situate on a high peninsula, pro- 
jecting into a salt-water lohe, separated from the sea hy a sjut 
of sand, and receiving the water of two rivers, = one flowing 
from the Ghauts, the other, of Ics^ sire, flowing from some hills 
n few miles cast of tho town. In the rainy season, those rivers 
bring down a body of water, which m!jkc.s tho lake or inlet 
eputo fresh ; but during the rest of the year it is ns salt as tho 
eslemalsca. Tho situation of the fort i*« veiy fine. Tho town, 
once considerable, but now rather dec.iycd, was formerly joined 
by a bridge to the town of Kanynpoom. situate on tho south 
or opposite bide of the narrow inlet by which tho Lake ooramnni- 
c.ates with the sea. Coombla is distant from Alangaloor, S., 19 

•’ ^2’ 3G', long. 75°. 

CoOMlJtA. 

mi'lo. ^ in tlie native state of Alvsorc, 29 

nalam^’T' *0“ Seringa 

patam. Lat. ll" 3', long. 750 gs-, ^ 
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COOMTA,* in. the British district of North Canara, presi- 
dency of Madras, a town on a creek on the east coast of the 
Indian Ocean. “ It seems® to have been formerly a place of 
some note. Its lanes are straight, and fenced with stone walls, 
and it has many cocoanut-gardens. Twice it had the misfor- 
tune of having Tippoo’s armj’- encamped in its vicinity, and on 
both occasions it was burned down by some of the irregulars.” 
Salt is made on the banks of the cove, by evaporating the sea- 
water. Of late years, this place appears to Inavo recovered its 
former^prosperity, from being selected as the port of shipment 
for the raw cotton produced in the district of Bellary and in 
the Southern Mahratta country. A road from Dharwnr, by 
Sircy, was opened some time since ; but tins aifording but 
imperfect accommodation, another was subsequently con- 
structed, opening a communication for wheeled carriages for 
the entire distance between Dharwar and Coomta.® The town 
is situate about a mile from the port, which, however, is littlo 
more than an open roadstead, having a headland running out 
nt its northern termination, which protects the anchorage from 
the north-west wind, being that which prevails nearly the whole 
of the trading season, and renders the bay comparatively calm 
during this part of the 3 'ear ; but it is entirely exposed to the 
south-west monsoon, and after this commences, it is unsafe for 
any country vessel to remain there.^ Distant N.'W. from Man- 
galore 113 miles, S.I5. from Bombay 328, K’.TV. from hladras 
410. Lat. 14° 26', long. 74° 20'. 

COOMTY . — A town in the native slate of Nngpoor, or the 
rajah of Berar’a dominions, 14S miles E. from Nagpoor, and 
22 miles S.'W. from Eyepoor. Dat. 21 °, long. 81° 22'. 

COONDADITM . — A town in tho British district of Coim- 
batoor, presidency of Madras, 33 miles • SvE. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 10 ° 50', long, 77° 30'. 

COONDAPOOE,’ — The principal place of a subdivision of; 
the same name, in the British district of North Oanara, presi- 
dency of Madras. It is situate on the south or left side of an 
estuary receiving five fresh-water rivers,® flowing down from 
the Glhauts, Though this estuary is' citensiv’e, it is., 6 linllow, 
and navigable solely for boats and small® vessels ; .and those,' 
which ply on it are only canoes. Tho sui’roundijig country is • 
remarkably beautiful ; and an old fort, erected by, the Porlh-- 
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guese a short distance inland of the to\ni, commands a nohle 
prospect. General Miitthows, preparing for the disastrous 
expedition in xThich he perished, made lines around this fort. 
The tovm contains about 250 houses, and has long been sia> 
tionary •with respect to increase of size and prosperity. The 
tallook of which this town is the principal place extends 
between the sea and the Ghauts, numerous streams flowing 
down from which traverse it. Hence the soil is moist, and 
water is found at no great depth below the surface ; and as 
there is a considerable quantity of fertile ground, rice succeeds 
well. In the numerous creeks and inlets, a considerable quan* 
■tity of salt is made, by evaporating sea-water. The area of the 
tallook is 432 square miles,^ and the population, according to 
ofEcial report, 72,767 ; indicating a relative density of 168 to 
the square mile. The tract comprised within this subdivision, 
according to TTilks,® formed part of the dominions of the 
Cadumba dynasty, which at a remote period ruled extensively 
over this part of India, and was subverted during the second 
century of the Christian era. Coondapoor town, and some 
other posts on the seashore, were in the early part of the 
sixteenth century seized® by the Portuguese, and the more 
inland tract was included within the great realm of Tijaya- 
nagar until its overthrow, in 1565,^ by a Mussulman confede- 
racy at Telikota ; subsequently to which this territory appears 
to have become part of the state of Bednor; on the overthrow® 
of which by Hyder Ah, in 1763, it became incorporated with 
his dominions; and when his son, in 1799, fell beneath the 
attack of the British, it became part of the British district of 
yorth Canara. Distance from Mangalore, K"., 53 miVs ; Bom- 
bay, S., 390 ; Bangalore, K.IV., 205 ; Madras, 17., 380. Lat. 
13° 38', long. 74° 45'. 

COOyjSTAGOODT.— A town in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, 42 miles B. of Madura. Lat 
10° 7', long. 78° 47'. 


^be minor sanitarv stations on the 
Aeilgherry Hills, in the district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
sitimtc on the crest of the hills, in the south-east angle of 
then-summit; the residences of the Europeans, including an 
hotel, being placed on the rounded tops of a range of hiUs, ' 
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which runs from a high mouniniii called “ Coonoor Betta,” 
towards the top of the pass ; while the bazaar and native rcfri- 
deiiccs are iu the hollow below, and adjacent to a masonry 
bridge, wliieh spans a wide stream flowing from the .Takiitalla 
valley, and descending the hills at this point in a large voli^mo 
of wiiter. 'J'lie soutli-nest monsoon sets in at this station in 
the month of .Tune, but with less rigour than at Ootacatnnnd, 
owing to the clouds, wliieh come charged with rain from the 
wc.stward, meeting with opposition from the high .spnr.s of the 
Dodabetia range which iiucrvene. The anmial I'all of rain 
here averages lifiv-fivc inches ; (hat at Ootacannnid bi.sty 
inches. Distant X. from Coimbatoor 2(5 miles. Jiiil. 11® 21', 
long. 7G° uG'. 

COOXVGUL. — A town in the native stale of Jlysore, d.7 
miles N.I3. from Scringapatam, and UG miles W. from Banga- 
lore. Lai. J3° 1', long. 77° 5'. 

COOBG,* a district of Southern India, and recently an 
independent raj, is bonnded on the north by Mysore and the 
colleolorate of Canara ; on tho cast by Mysore; on the south 
by tho collcclorale of Malabar; and on the west by Malabar 
and Canara. While ns-eparate raj, its limits were more exten- 
sive; but upon the subjiignlion of the province by the British, 
in 183-1', the taloolts of I'outoor and XJmr .Sooleny were an- 
nexed to the colloclorale of Canara. The i)resent district of 
Coorg lies between hit. 11° ,.'0' and 12” -J-T, long. 75” 25' and 
76’ 13', and extends about .sixty miles from north to south, 
and ihirtv-five from east to we.st.. The area is e,<timatcd at 
about 1.‘120- square miles. Coorg is a very rugged, and alto- 
gether moinilninous region, llic lowest part being fully 3,000 
feet above the sea. The tract which most ncarlv retembh-.s a 

* ▼ X, • 

plain, is Ibc valley, about eighteen milo.i long and thirteen 
broad, lying between ^lerkara and Xaknaad, wbicli, viewed 
from above, has a level apjicnrance, but when o-xamined moro- 
closely, is found to consist of a succession® of low ridges, uitli_ 
small narrow valleys, or pcrb.ipH rather 'i-avines, between them ; 
the lowe.^t being tho bed of the great river (/’ntiveiy. , The 
ridge.s am parallel to each other, and commonee in a steep 
abutment, whence they ))roceed in a direction sonlli-cast, until 
thcT terminate in tho plains of Mysore or AVynaad. Some of 
those ranges have on their sinmnils very small tiiblc-lands, but 
8 0 * ' 
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in general tlicir tops are sliarp ridges. The whole country, 
with few exceptions, is corered with forests more or less dense, 
hut seldom so overgrown by underwood ns to qualify them to 
be called jungle. To the eastward, however, towards Mysore, 
in which direction the elevation of the surface diminishes, 
bamboos make their appearance, and the forest becomes thick 
jungle, filled with every variefy of wild animals. The prevail- 
ing geological formations are primitive ; “ the principal rocks 
being sienite, granite, and greenstone ; and the subordinate 
ranges being uniformly capped with a thick stratum oflitho- 
margic earth, consisting of detritus of granite or sienite in 
evciy stage of decomposition, cemented by argillaceous earth, 
and coloured by oxide of iron. Large masses of felspar of a 
cream-colour, partially decomposed, and in the state of what is 
called porcelain clay, are also of frequent occurrence.” The 
following are the principal elevations® which have been regis- 
tered in Coorg ; but it is possible that there may be some 


greater not yet ascertained ; — Feet. 

Tadiaudemolo 6,781 

Poopagherry 5,682 

Bittatoor .‘. 4,824! 

Hoad from Merkara to Frazerpott 4,781 

Soorlaby 4,527 

Merkara 4,506 

Bhoekerai Hill 4,500 

Colour Betta 4,500 

Hakanad 3,797 

T eeraj underpett 3,.3 99 

Frazerpett 3,200 


The country ’6 intersected and traversed in every direction 
by ramparts, called by the natives kuddinegs. The}' are gene- 
rally from fifteen to twenty-five feet high, with a ditch in front, 
of ten feet deep by eight or .ten wide ; and being in many 
places double, triple, or quadruple, their linear extent cannot 
be less than between 600 and GOO miles. The natives know 
nothing of the origin, of those vast works, which in the aggre- 
gate aro. twenty times the extent of the Piets* wall of North 
Britain. Their antiquify, however, is doubtless very great, as 
enormous trees, which must be the growth of ages, aro found 
on many parts of the walls. The general declivity of the 
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country ia to the noi’th-east and east, as indicated hy the 
course of the Oauvery and its feeders, which flow in that direc- 
tion, and receive the drainage of nearly four-fifths of the 
country. The Cauvery rises near the top of a hill on the 
eastern verge of theAVestem Ghauts, in lat. 12° 25', long. 
75° Sdi', and, flowing through the great valley betureen Merkara 
and Ifakanad, nearly east, for about thirty-five miles, to the 
vicinity of Se'edapoor, there turns north-east for the further 
distance of seven miles, to Hosapntna, where it becomes the 
Ijpundary between this district and the territory of Mj'sore, 
and BO .continues for twenty miles to Cannagaul, where it 
enters Mysore. It recfeives right and left many torrents and 
streams, the principal of which is the Soornavaty or Ilariughee, 
which drains the northern half of the country, and joins the 
Cauvery on the left side, in lat. 12° 80', long. 76° 2'. The 
Lechman Teert, another large .tributary of the Cauvery, rises 
in lat. 11° 67', long. 76° 1', and taking a course north-east of 
about twenty-five miles, passes into Mysore, where it falls into 
the Cauvery on the right aide, about fifteen miles above Serin- 
gapatam. In its course through Cooi^ the current of the 
Cauvery is generally tranquil, except in a few places where it 
traverses beds of granite rock, and it is nearly everywhere 
fordable in the dry season ; but at Frazerpett, where it is 225® 
feet wide, it during the monsoon rises from twenty to thirty 
feet. Tlie Puiswunni and the Burrepollai are the only con- 
siderable rivers flowing westward. Tlie latter rises in the 
most elevated and secluded part of the Western Ghauts, about 
lat. 11° 55', long. 76°, and, flowing tortuously through the 
valleys and gorges of the elevated country, leaves it 
abruptly through a series of rocky ravines, in one of which it 
forms a fine cataract of nearly 300 feet in height, and, entering 
Malabar, falls into an estuary on, the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, a few miles north of Cannanore. 'I’lio temperature of 
the atmosphere in Coorg is low, owing to the elevation of the 
country, the proximity of the ocean to the south-west and 
w est, and the prevalence of winds from those points. It is 
also remarkably equable, “ the tfaily^ range indoors never 
exceeding 6° or 8°, — often not beyond 2°; and the thermometer 
seldom rising higher than 74°, > nor sinking below 60°, in the 
open air. The range is a little higher dui'ing tho dry season ; 
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the daily extremes being 52“ or 53“, and 68“ and 70“ : the 
annual extremes are probably 52“ and 82“ The greatest 
ranges of temperature are in January and February, amount- 
ing to from 53“ to 72“ ; and the weather then is not only cold, 
but excessively dry. In April and May the heat becomes 
oj)pressive during the day, but the nights are almost always 
cool. The monsoon eominenees in June, and towards the close 
of that month the rain falls very heavily, insomuch that from 
the 22nd to the 27th of that month, in the year 1835, there 
fell twenty-seven inches. This weather continues during July, 
August, aud September, the air being loaded u ith moisture, 
and the sun seldom seen ; at the same time the temperature 
is wonderfully equable, the extremes in the open air being 
56“ and 65°. The total fall of rain in one year (1835-1836) 
was 119** inches, of which forty-four were in June. The 
climate is in general healthful for Europeans, but has an un- 
favourable influence on those inclined to visceral congestion, 
asthma, or dysentery. Notwithstanding the excessive mois- 
ture, the equability of temperature causes rheumatism, cataiTh, 
or pneumonic affections, to be little known. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that the “ climate® appears decidedly inimical to 
the cure of cuts, wounds, and sores, which are often totally 
unmanageable without change of air,” 

For so circumscribed a tract the zoology is varied and im- 
portant. Elephants are numerous, and were more so untE 
rewards were given for their destruction ; since which, numbers 
have been, shot or taken in pitfalls. Tigers are numerous, but 
are not so ferocious as in less-elevated and more sultry regions. 
Here also are found the leopard, the cbita or bunting-leopard, 
and the tiger-cat. Bears are rare, hut exceedingly fierce and 
dangerous. The wild dog, as large as a greyhound, but much 
more strongly built, bunts iu packs of a dozen or more, is very 
fierce, and attacks and destroj’s even kine. The bison attains 
the enormous height of seventeen hands, and the elk harbours 
in the secluded wilds. Of deer there are the muntjak, the 
memiua or moose-deer, and the chital or spotted deer. I\’’ild 
sw ine, hares, and monkeys, are among the animals of this dis- 
trict. Of birds there are eagles, hawks, parrots, woodcocks, 
snipes, pigeons in great variety, and many others, including 
the buceros or rhinoceros-bird. The cobra di capello and 
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some oilier deadly snalces are common, and alligators are 
sometimes seen in the Cauvery. The thickets are infested by 
the ■junglc-lccch, about an inch long, not thicken than a hair, 
making way in great numbers through the clothes of such as 
enter the jungles, and causing great irritation by their bites. 
Bees abound, and much wild honey and wax are found in the 
woods. 

Previously to the occupation of the country by the British, 
in 183‘1', the roads, or rather paths, were very rude, the rajahs 
discouraging any improvement, as tending to facilitate invasion. 
The only route which could be considered as a road, was that 
commencing at Periapatam, in Mysore, proceeding through, a 
thick jungle to Verajenderpetta, and thence bytheHuggala or 
ningin Ghaut, a very sleep descending pass, to Cannanore, in 
Malabar. This is the worst ghaut in the south of India, being 
so steep as to he nearly impracticable for laden cattle, and 
totally so for wheeled carriages ; neither is it capable of much 
improvement, the declmty being in many places one in three 
feet, A road, commencing also at Periapatam, proceeds west- 
wai’d, but to the north of that just described, through Nunje- 
rajpet to Merkara j hut this is n very bad route, and is now 
nearly disused. At the present time the principal road is that 
leading from Mysore into Coorg, and thence into Canara. It 
proceeds from Periapatam norlh-wesWard, through Praserpet 
to Merkara, and thence by tlie Sulia or Sumpaji Gli.aut, having 
an easy slope down to Canara, and terminating at Mangalore, 
being practicable for guns and .all sorts of carjPiages. Another 
road has been more recently constructed between Canara and 
Mj'sore, whieli passes by the Munjeerab.id Ghaut, somewhat 
to the north of the road by the Sumpaji Ghaut. The autho- 
rities were induced to sanction the construction of this ro.id 
by regard to its advankagos, as connecting Canara and the 
important seaport of Mangalore nith the towns and districts 
in the west of Mysore. There are several cross-routes, but 
these are merely very rude paths, full of large stones, inter- 
sected with deep ruts, and passing over steep acclivities, which 
might, by the exercise of an ordinary portion of sltill and care, 
be cither avoided or reduced. . - . • 

The men of Coorg are a handsome athletic race, nsnally 
above the middle size, and, with scarcely any exception, well^ 
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lirotcd. The women are not so tall in proportion, but are well 
made and well-looking, tliongb rather coarse>but fair in compnri- 
Boo to the men. Both sexes are laborious and induatrious in the 
practice of agriculture, their main and almost exclusive cmplov- 
ment; except that the men shoot and hunt, partly to destroy 
animals injurious to their crops, and partly for the produce of the 
sport. They are well clad, the men wearing a turban, and a gown 
reacbing to tbe feet, and beuig girt round the waist svitb a 
shawl or handkerchief, to which they attach the formidable 
bTair knife. The women wear a loose cotton wrapper, reaching 
from the shoulders to the knees, and a small wliite cloth tied 
round the head. Both sexes daily, after their labour, wash the 
■whole body in warm water. A very singular and revolting cus- 
tom prevails here, (lifiercnt from polyandry, in which each woman 
has exclusively a plurality of husbands. Jn Coorg the wives of 
several brothers are the wives of all. '• On the marriage' of an 
elder brother, his wife is considered the property of all the 
btotlvcva iamtly •, oxuL a& the jaalora aucccaslvely marrv,', their 
wives in turn arc common to all the brothers.” This abominable 
custom, however, is falling somewhat into disrepute, and its 
practice becoming more circumscribed. The amount of the 
population® in 183G was officially returned at Go, 437 persons ; 
and the increase in that year was nearly to per cent, on the 
total. Since the annexation of Coorg to the British donu'nions, 
the revenue has improved, cultivation has been extended, and 
the general prosperity of the country steadily increased. The 
only assemblage of dwellings which can with any propriety be 
denominated towns, are jllcrkaro, Somwarpet, and Verajen- 
derpett. 

The inhabitants of Coorg are Xairs, and consequently Brah- 
minists of the Sudra caste yet, in some respects, they manifest 
little Tevcvcnce for the "Bvahmimcai code.* Thongh a baibarons, 
they are an energetic and br.ave race, and with unflinching 
spirit and desperate valour they maintained® their independence 
against the vastlj' superior power of llyder Ali and Ins son. 
Tippoo Sultan, severely retaliating on their oppressors in the 
campaign of 1/91, and materially aiding in their humiliation. 
By the treaty of that year they were received under the pro- 
tection of the British government. 

El 1832, the sister of the reigning rajah, with her husband, 
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fled from Coorg into Mysore, and claimed the protection of 
the British resident from the violence of their relative. Tinder 
these circumstances, it became the duty of the British autho- 
rities to afford tlie protection implored, without regarding the 
complaints of the rajah, or the military preparations which he 
proceeded to make. Various communications passed between 
those authorities and the prince, whose country, it may more- 
over bo observed, was a prey to the most oppressive tyrannj* and 
misgoverament. At length the rajah seized and detained an 
emissary of the British government, who, with another native, 
had been desiiatched to Coorg, under an impression that native 
negotiation might be more effective than European. This act 
of violence the rajah defended, on the ground of reprisal for 
the withholding from liis vengeance the fugitive victim of his 
tyranny. Negotiation was now relinquished ; a force of 6,000*' 
men was despatched to punish the outrage, and the government ’ ’ -■ 

of Madras issued a proclamation to the effect, that the rajah, 
in consequence of oppression and cruelty to his subjects, the 
assumption of an attitude of hostility and menace towards the 
British government, the encouragement and aid afforded to its 
enemies, and the imprisonment of the British cmissarj' sent to 
open a friendly negotiation with him, was no longer to occupy 
the royal seat. In the beginning of April, the British force, 
commanded hy Colonel Lindosay, entered^ Coorg from Mysore, ^ h- sopt. issi, 
and having found the stockades made by order of the rajah ' 

deserted, advanced to Merkara, the capital, which, having been 
evacuated, was occupied without opposition, and the British 
(flag hoisted. Simultaneously with the movement under Colonel 
Lindesay, a column under the command of Colonel Poulis 
marched from Cannanore, in Malabar, and ascending the coarse 
of the Burrepollai, or Stony River, penetrated® into the heart ®xd. ira-iso. 
of the country by the Horgnllum Pass, and took the town of 
Verajunderpet, sixteen miles smith of that of Merkara. The 
enemy made an abortive attempt nt resistance, in w’hich they 
lost about 250 men and four chiefs, the loss on the British Side 
being comparatively insignificant. On the 13th, the wretched 
rajah surrendered unconditionally. During those operations, 
a weak column, under Colonel Jackson, marched from Manga- 
loor, and attempted to penetrate the country hy. a route to the 
north of that of Colonel Poulis ; but, entering.-a deep rocky 
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rapine, suffered from a fire so deadly and well sustained, that it 
was obliged to retire, after severe loss, leaving beliind the 
wounded and the whole of its bjiggage*. Another column, 
under Colonel Waugh, entered the country by a route nearly 
parallel to lliat of Colonel Lindesay, but to tlie nortb of bis 
line of march, and penetrated to Jlcrkara, though jiot without 
suffering very severely in forcing tho passage. The country 
'thus subdued was incorporated with the territory of the EasU 
India Company, and the deposed rajah deported to Benares.® 
Tho annexation of his dominions to those of the Brili.sh was 
almost unavoidable, no male branch of tho roy.al house remain- 
ing alive to become a claimant of sovereignity, Tiic c.v-r.ijah 
receives an annual stipend of 60,000 rupees.' 

COOJiLA. — A town in the Brili->l\ di.^trict of Ganjam, 
presidency of iladras, 26 miles W. of G.iuj.un, Lai. 10’ 20', 
long. Sl°"45’. 

COOSSr. — ^A river rising in the British district of Bam- 
ghur, presidency of Bengal, about lat. 23° 35', long. 85° 68',' * 
It bas a circuitous course, but generally S.E., of 240 miles, 
and discharges itself into tbe Hoogly on tho right side, in lat. 
22°, long. 8S° 4'. At Ameenugur, eighty miles from its source, 
and in lat. 22° 56', long. 86° 45', it receives the Comarcc, a 
considerable torrent. Close to the town of Midunpore, and 
in lat. 22’ 24', long. 87° 23’, it is crossed by the route from 
Cuttack to Midnapore, the passage being made by ford durii)'>’ 
the dry season, and by feriy during the rains ; and at Koilagl'a^ 
yet lower down, and only forty miles from its moutli, it is 
crossed by the route from Calcutta to Midnapore, the passage, 
being effected by ford in the dry season, and ferry during the 
rains. 


COOST.'— A largo river tributary to tho G.inges. Its re- 
motest source, the Bhotiya Coosy, is* according to Buchanan,® 
in Ifepal, amidst the snowy peaks of Hiinalayn, and in about 
hit. 28 25', long. S6° 11'. Ifc lakes n course first south-west 
for about sixty miles, then winds south and south-east for 160 
more, to lat 26° 45’, long. 87° 13', its place of exit from the 
mountains, from which it descouds «bv three cataracts,® or 
rather violent rapids." About thirty miles above that place, it 
on the left s,de receives the Arun,^ a groat torrent, which, 
nsmg m Thibet, flows through a valley dividbg the main 
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ningc of tl)o lTjin.ilnyn.e, tliu« ri'criving llio flminngc of bolli 
faecs of the Snowy iJountains. Abouf (r-n ir.Uc<» from ila 
junction Hie run it nbo rceeivi-f, on tlic left hiilc, tbc 
Tambur. winch riacp on the f-oulhcm face of the llimnlaya, and 
flows Ihrouj'h Nepal for about 100 miles, to its confluence. 

At the place of it< e.rit from tlic mountain®, the Coosy appears 
to he a greater stream than the OaiiRc.s at TJurdwur. and is 
nowhere ford.abliv' in ordinary vcar.«, in its conrro through the * « i-ionin, 
plains. In tlic upper part of it® co«r««. near the mountains, 
the water, even in .summer, retains considerable cnnlnei,s, and 
the stream i' subject to sudden ri.-e and fall; but it j® navi- 
gable for small boats downward® from tbe la«t ciitaract. It 
tlicre tabes a foiitlnrn cour-'O. .and in lat. 2fi' .'17'. long. S7' 12', 
fil'teon miles 3owerilnwn.it lonebe... on llie llrili-b territory, 
and forms tin* bmiiiilary belive<m it .and Nepal for ten mile®, 
when it enters the llritish district of Purnea, tbrougb winVli it 
holds a eoiirse due south for eiehtv mile®, to its connijeiieo 
with the fjiinge®, in lat. 2.7" If)', long. 87’’ 10'; it® toud lencth 
of course being about fl2.1 mih’s. During it« course ihrougU the 
level alluvial tract of Purnea, it semi® ofl‘ nunumni' branehc®, 
and receives but on*' couMdonihle str«-atn — the (Jogaree, wliieli, 
flowing from the N.W., j'>in® it on the right side, t<m miles 
above iiR eonflitenee with liio fi.'uige®, Notwitli..l smli!ig this 
great lo®» of volume, it is everywhere a vi-n large striani, 
having a channel one and a half to two and a half miles 
wide, with many shoal® and island®, tlirmigh wliieb the river 
forces its Way, forming many alleral ions amotig (liem during 
it> inundation®, 3-iveu where narrowest, Iliicliaiuiii'^ found it, «iii.ia. 
when lowest, to have .a stream 1,200 feel wide and lifieen deep. 

From tho.'O juirtieiilarc it may ho concluded to be larger th.an 
the .Tiiimia, and even the, Gliogra. 

COOTCOTT.A II , — A town in the natho stale of Jlydcr- r.i.c. 
ahad, or dominioni- of the Nizam, 82 inilc- S.'W'. from ITyder- 
ab.ad, and 33 mile® N. from K iirnool, L.il. 10" 2u', hwg. 77" 73'. 

COOl'UL. — town in tlie imtive slate of Ilydtinbad, or /; i.c. m*. pt®-, 
dominions of the Ni/am, 00 mile® ti. from lillichpoor, and I IS 
mile.s E. from ®\urungaba'l. I<al. 20”' 19', long. 77’ 31'. 

COO'J’lJJiPOHE, — A town in the British district of Eurd- 
wan, pre.sideiicy of Bengal, 22 mile's S-AA", of Burdwan, J^at, 

2:J®, long. 87® <io'. 
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COPPACITOOB. — The name of a tribe inhabiting a vallcr 
between the snowy range of the Himalaya and that known as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The centre of the territory inhabited by 
this tribe is about lat. 27® 20', long. 93® 20'. 

COPPA DBOOG. — ^A town in the native state of HTysore, 
under the administration of the government of India, distant 
120 miles H.'W. from Seringapatam, and 29 miles S.E. from 
Bedenore. Lat. 13® 31', long. 75° 23'. 

COPUL. — ^A town in one of the recently ceded districts of 
the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Ifizam, 51 
miles "W. from Bellary, and 78 miles E. from Hharwar. Lat. 
15° 21'; long. 76® 13'. 

COBAHA. — A town in the British district of Gnnj.am, pre- 
sidency of Madras, G5 mUcs N.'W. of Ganjam. Lat, 19° 56', 
long. 84:° 20'. 

COEALLEA. — A town in the British district of Tipperah, 
presidency of Bengal, 31 miles Is.E. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 52', 
long. 90° 53'. 

OOEINGA,' in the British district of Bajahmundry, presi- 
dency of Madras, a town on the estuary of that branch of the 
Godavery* which opens into Coringa Bay, and which is gene- 
rally called the Coringa Eiver, its mouth forming the harbour 
of Coringa. At the entrance is a bar, h.aving twelve or four- 
teen feet of water at spring tides. Within the bar the depth 
of water is from two and a half to four fathoms. The town, 
which is a place of considerable trade, is situate on the south 
side of the estuaiy. It is the beat place on this coast for 
building or repairing small vessels, there being a considerable 
number of shipwrights and calkers, who here find constant 
employment. The place, however, from its low situation, is 
subject to be overflowed by extraordinary rises of the sea, and 
in May,® 1787, in consequence of a prolonged and very violent 
gale from the north-east, the sea rushed over the site of the 
town, swept away all the houses, and in a moment destroyed 
nearly the whole population, estimated at about four thousand. 
The deluge* overspread the adjacent country for several miles 
inland, destroying, as is estimated, fifteen thousand people, and 
upwards of a hundred thousand head of eattle. A similar® 
disaster occurred in 1832, when several vessels wore carried 
into the fields and left aground in elevated situations; 
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new ship, on the slockp, was swepf into the river and lost. 
Distance from Knjaliimindry, S.E., 82 miles; hfatlras, Is.E., 
290; Calcutta, S.W., BG2. ^Lat. 10° 10', long. 82° 19’. 

COELASI.' — A town in the British district of Ganjam, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 11 miles y.E. of Chicacolc. Lat. 18° 2*1', 
long. 81“ 3'. 

COEOMA^’‘DEL (COAST OF).'— Part of the eastern 
const of Southern India, forming the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. It is considered to commence at Point Cnlimrro, in 
lal. 10° 17', long. 79° .IG', and to hold a direction nc.arly due 
north as far ns Gondogatn, in lat. 15° 20', long. 50° 10'.* It 
extends across the e.stiiari(‘S of many rivers, and the entrance 
to the extensive PiiHcat lake or inlet ; hut there is no jdneo 
within its whole extent where large ships can bo sheltered in 
all weather. Blnckaood ITarbonr.* the least ohjeelionablc, is 
open to the north, on which point it might be .riieltered® by a 
breakwater; the eonslructiou of such a work, however, though 
practicable, would be enormously expensive. Of the several 
other places frequented by shipping, none liavo havens, and 
ships must be anchored in the open so.*!, where, during the 
closing months of the year, they arc exposed to tlic violence of 
the north-east monsoon. Consequently, the coast is then nearly 
deserted; and the few navigator.-! who x-enture to anchor, must 
be prepared to weigh, cut or slip anchor, and work out to sea 
on the first selling in of a gale. At all time.* a heavy sea rolls 
on shore from the va«t expanse of the Buy of Bengal, and 
causes a tremendous surf, xvhich totally prceludp.s communica- 
tion from tlic ships lying at anchor xrilli the land by means 
of boats constructed on the European plan. These would 
inevitably be dashed to pieces; and resort is therefore had to 
the Masuhi hoals,^ which are flat-bottomed, of the same shape, 
at stem and stern, from thirty to lhii'ly-fi''c fool in length, tmi 
or eleven in brondlh, and seven or eight in depth. TIio planks 
which form tho-se boal.s are sewed together with coir yarns, or 
twine spun from the cocoanut-fibre, crossing tho poain.s over a 
wadding of the same flbre, wliicli presses on the joint.s and 
prevents leakage. 

* To tho const, within these limits, Honihnrgh coii«I«Teni llir term 
Corotnnndcl Const in strict propriety confined; but, by llroiipc, it is sninc- 
thnes extended, so ns to inclndc the const furllicr north w.srd to Biiinsore. 
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- The plnccs principally frequented by Hliipping; on Ibe Coro- 
mandel Coabt are jS'egnpat.-im, 2f(igore, Tr:mquebar, Ciidclalore, 
Poridiclierry, Sadnis, Madr.n», and i’lilieat. Tlic co.ibt tlirouuh- 
out is, with little exception, low .and b.andy, and the sea {.hallow 
near the shore, with sounding gradually incrca>.ing with tho 
distance from hmd. 

The etymology of the name Coromandel has been variously 
explained ; but it appears that it was originally clenoniinated 
Choratnand.al or Cholninnndnl, which is con.sidored to mean tho 
mandal or region of the Choln, an ancient dynn*.!}’*-’ of this 
part of India."® The Coromandel Coa-.t comprise.** (he sca- 
coasts of the Brilbh districts Tanjorc, Arcot, Uhinglcput, and 
Nollorc. 

C0n02CG-E. — An island about two mile.** in length from 
north to houth, situate clo^o to a rocky point od’ the coa-t of 
Arracan, whicli form.** a h.ay, h.aving several roek** and i‘‘ht.*>. 
Diaf.mt from Cape ^STegrais, X., 33 mile.s. Lat. 16' 32‘, long. 
61 ® 20 '. 

COllTGAU^r. — A village in tho British district of Poona, 
presidency of Iloinh.ay, on the route from Pot»na to Ahined- 
nuggur, 10 miles X.E. from (he former. The place is unim- 
portant, but is associated with interesting hi-torical recollec- 
tions. On the 1st .Tanuary, 1818, a British force, under tlio 
command of Capt.ain Staunton, comprising a detail of artillery, 
a battalion of infantry, and a small number of auxiliary horse, 
occupied the village, in which they were attacked by three 
divisions of tho Pei'-hw.a’s infantry, consi.‘*ting of about 1,000 
men each, supported by immense bodies of borse. The action 
lasted from noon till nine in llie evening, during which j)criod 
several buildings were repeatedly taken and retaken. On both 
sides the loss was terrific; but the result was most honourable 
to the British, who remained masters of the place. In recog- 
nition of the gallantly- displayed on the ocKision by Csiptain 
Staunton, a grant of 5007. per annum was conferred jipon him 
by the East-Tndia Company. Lat. IS® 3.')', long. 74° S'. 

^COETAGEltltY. — A town in the native state of ^Ivsore, 
47 miles X.IV. from Bangalore, and 81 miles X.E. from 
Sering.apatam. Lat. 13= 31', long. 77= 17'. 

COB.TAPALETAX. — A town in the British district of 
* Sec noto ID AYillcs.* 
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Ooim'bntoor, presidcnc}'' of Madras, 65 miles N.E. of Coim- 
batore. Lat. 11® 33', long. 77® 35'. 

COSSIMBAZAE,* in llic 33ritisli disilricl of Moorslicdabad, 
presidency of Bciig.al, a town iidjoining the city of Jloorslieda- 
bad on tho south, and in liicL a suburb of it. Tlio Bbngirathi, 
a great oflsct of llie Ganges, Iicre forms, by its winding,- a 
ptMiinsuln, atone time insulated, nndlbencc denoininnled tlie 
Island of Cossiinbazar.t The uinimfnctnrcs of this town were 
formerly of iiiiporliinoc, c.-’pecially of sillc fabric.sj but thej* 
bavo mucli dec.iyed before the irresistible competition of t)io 
cheaper wares of Britain. A considemble quantity of silk 
being produced in the surrounding country, it is generally 
here prepared for inarlcct. Here was formerl)" n considcrnblo 
factory,^ belonging to the Ensl-India Company. In 175G it 
was taken,'* witliout re.sistance, by Soornj-oo-dowla, nawanb of 
Bengal. By a careful census in 1329, tlie nnnibcr of lioiises 
was stated at 1,300 ; of inhabitants, at 3,633 ; of which 1,325 
Mussulman, 2,213 Bralnninic.nl. Distance N.B. from Cal- 
cutta by land, Ihrougli Bcrhamporc, 120 miles ; by water, 103. 
Lat. 2-1® 8', long. 88° 18'. 

COSSIPOBE.* — A manufacinring Biibiirb of Cnlctitfa, 
situate on tho left bank of the river llooglily, six miles north 
of Port AVillinm. Hero is located the government foundry, 
represented as one of the most complete and ]»crfcet (o be seen 
in any country.- During the administration of Lord ]lasting.=«, 
several pieces of brass ordnance cast at this place were sent to 
England, and submitted to the examination of a committee of 
artillery oflicers at Woolwich, who pronounced the workman- 
ship and finish superior to those of tho royal arsenal.’''- Young 
artillery officers are now required to attend at this establish- 
ment for instruction in tho casting of guns.** Tlie foundry, 

* Jlarkot of Cossim ; from Cosiiin, o proper name, nnd Barar, "market.” 
It might linvo been coiijectiiicd that it waf immcd after Cos-'im Ali, the 
nawaub of Bcng.al, expelled by Uic niitisli, 1703, were it uot Uiat it is 
described by Tavernier* an an imi)nrtant place a century earlier. It is 
tlie Coi'.imbazar of Thornton Co's-imhuzar of HonneU.® 

+ Hamilton states' that this jKMiinsuIa alwunds- in wild swino, doer, 
bares, feathered game, and even tigers. But it is only nhont 1,000 neres 
in extent, nnd is close to the towns of ^loursticdabiid and of CoHsimhnzar. 
Ho farther states that it is ono of tho largest inland trading towns in. 
Bengal. 
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xiitli a series of beautiful waterfalls, forming a iout ensemhle, 
the contemplation of which is highly grateful to the eye and 
soothing to the feelings. The lowest and most eonspicuous of 
the series of waterfalls is nearly 200 feet in heiglit, the water 
of ^^hich being much broken iii its descent, forms a favourite 
bathing-place, w here the bathers enjoy the benefit of a slion er- 
bath on the grandest scale.” The vegetable kingdom is here 
peculiarly comprehensive, rich, and varied, including forest 
trees of enormous size, date-palms and sago-palms, w ild nutmeg, 
a coarse species of cinnamon, wild mango-steen, jak (Artocarpus 
iutegrifolia), various twiners, such as the Cocculus indicus 
(pepper-\ ine) . The arrow-root plant grow s to the height of from 
twenty to tw ent^'-five feet ; the ferns attain the size of moderate 
timber-trees. The number of flowering indigenous vegetables 
is estimated at 2,000. The soil and climate, so favourable to 
vegetation, have caused this place to be selected for the at- 
tempt to cultivate some of the rarest and most valuable inter- 
tropical eiotics, including the nutmeg, clove, and cinnamon. 
All of them are represented as thriving, though the undertaking 
does not appear to have been pushed so as to aflbrd as yet any 
beneficial commercial result. Elevation above the sea 700 feet. 
Distance from Tinnevelly town, N.W., 32 miles; Madras, 
S.'W., 350. Lat. 8° 56', long. 77° 20'. 

COVELONG,! in the British district of Chingleput, presi- 
dency of Madras, a town on the Coromandel Coast. It is of 
dangerous approach from the south and south-east, in conse- 
quence of a rocky shoaP projecting upwards of a mile into the 
sea in that direction. Mere are the ruins of a Ibrt,® formerlv 
belonging to the Imperial East-India Company of Ostend, but 
subsequently acquired by t'he English, who dismantled it. The 
locality of Covelong appears to be peculiarly favourable for the 
production of salt, and it is stated that a pure w hite descrip- 
tion of this article may' be manufactured here at the low rate 
of four shillings and sixpence per ton.-* Distance from Cudda- 
lore, N.E., 80 miles ; Arcot, E., 62 ; Madras, S., 21. Lat. 
12° 47', long. 80° 18'. 

COI ILPtJTlT. — A town in the British district of Tinne- 

no Madras, 36 miles K.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 

9° 12', long. 77° 56'. 

COWLAPOOBf. ^A town in the native state of jlTngiJoor, or 
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tliG rajah of Berar’s dominions, 162 miles S. from Ifngpoor, and 
115 miles W. from Busfciir. Lat. 19° lO", long. 80° 13'. 

COAA’^KEAL, in the British district of Juhbulpore, Stiugor 
and K'erbudcla terriloiy, lieulenant-governorship of the North- 
West Prorinces, a town on the route from Jiibbulpore to 
Punnah, 29 miles N.E. of tlie former. Eat. 23° 32', long. 
80° 10'. 

COXE BAZ^Ot. — A tomi in the British district of Chitta- 
gong, presidency of Bengal, situate on tlio eastern side of tlio 
entrance to JIaseal Chnnncl, a considerable arm of the sea, 
flow ing between the island of Mascal and the mainland. Lat. 
21° 31', long. 92° 6'. 

COTELBOODAII. — A town in the native state of Berar, 
or dominions of the rajah of Nagpoor, 151 miles S.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 73 miles N.AV. from Bnstur. Lat. 19° 50', 
long. 81° o'. 

CB AN GAN OBE.^ ^ — A town of Malabar, with a fort. It is 
situate® on the Crauganore Eivei*, called also the Aycolta Biver. 
The river has a bar at the entrance, with five or six feet water 
on it! inside, there are fourteen or sixteen. The place was 
taken, in 1GC2*' or 1663, from the Portuguese, by the Dutch, 
who appear to have constructed tho fort. In 1789, it was pur- 
chased from the Dutch by the rajah of Travancore ; in tho 
following year, possession^ of it was taken by Tippoo Sultan ; 
and at the general pacification which closed the war provoked 
by tho sultan’s attack upon Travancore, it was ceded to tho 
British. In this part of India are many Jews ; and one section 
of that extraordin.ary people, termed AVliito Jews, claim a pecu- 
liar connection with Crnngauore. According to their account,’’ 
their ancestors escaped from Jerusalem at the time of its final 
destruction, and after various migrations, the descendants of 
tho fugitives made their way to the western coast of India, 
where, in the year of tho world 4250, or 490 of the Christian 
era, the local sovereign granted them a settlement at Cranga- 
nore, where they were joined by others of their nation, and in , 
which place they remained about h thousand years ; but, as one 
of their number slated,® “ discord arising among ourselves, one 
of our chiefs called to his assisjtanco an Indian king, who camo 
upon us with a great army, destroyed our houses, jialacos, and 
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strongliolds, dispossessed us of Cranganore, killed part of us, 
and carried part into captivity.” - 

According to tradition, a colony of Syrian Christians settled 
here in the year 315,^ and their establishment continued to 
prosper until the arrival of the Portuguese at the close of the 
fifteenth century. By a coarse of cruel persecution, the greater 
part of the Syrian believers were constrained to acknowledge 
the authority of the papal sec, which is exercised by the bishop 
of Cranganore and vicar-general of Malabar. Distance from 
Cochin, N., 19 miles; Calicut, S., 75; Cananore, S.E., 126; 
Mangalore, S.E., 207 ; Bombay, S.E., 648 ; Bangalore, S.'W., 
211 ; Madras, S.W., 341. Lat. 10° 14', long. 76° 16'. 

CUCHEE. — A doab or narrow peninsula east of the Indus, 
and between it and the Punjnnd. It is embodied with Dera 
Ghazee Khaii, and with it formed one of the districts of the 
late Sikh government, yielding it nine lacs of rupees annually. 
It is everywhere permeated by watercourses from the Indus, and 
is remarkably well cultivated and productive. Lat. 29° 20' — 
80°, long. 70° 40’— 71° 10'. 

CUDAMPILLT. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Hizam, 59 miles S.W. from Hyder.abad, 
and 80 miles H. from Eumool. Lat. 16° 56', long. 77° 47'. 

CUDDABA. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 60 miles 
H. from Seringapatam, and 52 "miles H.W. from Bangalore. 
Lat. 1.3° 14', long. 76° 55'. 

CUDDABAL, — A town in the British district of Bellary, 
presidency of Madras, 46 miles "W. of Bellary. Lat. 15° o', 
long. 76° 17'. 

CUDDALOEE,! the principal place of the southern division 
of Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on the Coromandel 
Coast, situate at the estuary of the river Pauar. The river, 
though haring a considerable length of course, is small at its 
mouth, and closed'up by a bar, so ns only to admit coasting- 
craft of moderate size; but there is good anchorage off shore* 
half. The site ol] the town is low, being not more 
t an fi\e feet above the sea; 'and, from this circumstance, the 
.pkee might be supposed to be insalubrious ; but such is not 

e rase, and the new town especially is regarded as peculiarly 
healthy. The population are' ifi general well lodged, and there . 
re many goo houses, arranged in broad regular streets. The 
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old fort, now neai’ly demolished, is thus described ; — “ A quad- 
rangle® of unequal sides, with an indifferent rampart and ditch, ’ wiiks, Histori- 
an d no outworks, excepting one advanced from its north-eastern 
angle : a bastion covers each of the other angles, and the cur- 
tains are furnished with the imperfect kind of flanking defence 
obtainable by means of a succession of bastions placed in a 
prolongation of one and the same straight line.” The town is 
the principal civil station of the zillah or district. Distant 
from Madura, N-E., 170 miles ; Tanjore, N.E., 77 ; Arcot, S.E., 

84 ; Madras, S., 100. Lat. 11° 43', long. 79° 50'. 

CUDDAPAII.' — ^A British district under the presidency of ' n.i.c. su. doc. 
Madras, named from the principal place within it. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurnool and the British district of 
Guntoor; on the east by the British districts Guntoor and 
Nellore; on the south-east by the British district of Arcot 
(Ihe northern dirision) ; on the south-west by the territory of 
Mysore ; and on the west by the British district of Bellary. 

It lies between lat. 13° 12'— 16° 19', long. 77° 62'— 79° 48', 
and comprehends an area ofGlcially returned ® at 12,970 square * Pnriiami>ninrr 
miles. The mountains of this district form an uninterrupted 
chain of great extent, consisting of numerous parallel and con- 
tinuous ridges, which rise abruptly from the plains, and traverse 
the whole length of the district, constituting part of the Eastern 
Ghauts. The hill-ranges most worthy of note are those of 
the Nulla Mulla and Lanca Mulla to the east, and of Gur- 
rumcondah and Puuganoor to the south. TJie former take a 
south by easterly course, by Cummum, to the town of Cuddii- 
pah : they thence proceed south-west to Bakrapett, ten miles 
from Ouddapah, where they separate into two ranges ; ono 
running south-east towai-ds the celebrated hill-shrine of Tri- 
petty, with peaks attaining in some instances a height of 3,500 
feet above the level of the sen ; the other running west, and , 
becoming identified with another but lowerrnnge, whicb, taking 
its rise near the Toombuddra, runs in a semicircular direction 
by BiingunpuUy and Ghooty ; thence turning 'south-east to 
Gundicotta, where it is intcrsectfed'hy a remarkable chasm, the 
sides of which are elevated upwards of 200 feet from the base, 
and through which the Pennar, river flows. The general slope 
of the country is to the east ; Hie plains eastu'ard of Bcllary and 
Gooty having an elevation of 1,182 feet, w'hile the depression 
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in tlie town of Cuddapali is sitnato, is only 507 feet 

above tlie level of the sea ; and the more eastern limit of the 
district has an average height of 430 feet. The numerous 
sti'eams which intersect the district consequently flow in that 
direction, discharging themselves into the Bay of Bengal. The 
principal river is the Northern Pennar, which, rising on the 
north-west flank of the Nandidurg Mountain,® flows northward 
into the British district of Bcllary ; subsequently turning east- 
ward, it passes into this district, and, holding a course gene- 
riilly south-eastward for 110 mile’, flows through the Eastern 
Ghauts to Somesnram, where it passes into the British district 
of Nellore. Though having an average breadth of nearly 300 
feet, and during the periodical rains containing a large stream, 
it becomes during the drv' season nearly devoid of w.ater. 
Numerous torrents fall into it in its passage. On the right 
side, at Gundy Kot,it receives the Chitravati, rising in jMysore ; 
on the same side, thirty-eight miles further down the stream, 
it is joined at Tvamulapoor by the Pauimgnce, flowing from the 
south-west; and at Gundlamudd, forty miles lower, by the 
Cliittair. On the left side of the Pennar, its pTincip.al feeders 
are the Kundaur, joining it at a point about two miles above 
the confluence of the Paupugnee, and the Sugglair, joining 
about twenty miles lower down, at IMullailpatam. Like the 
Pennar, these are considerable torrents during the periodical 
rains, but during the dry season, they are either nearly or 
totally without water; and when they are in that state, the 
vegetable and animal substances in their channels are seriously 
injurious, by exhaling malaria, contributing to the origin and 
continuance of epidemics. The most prominent characteristics 
of the climate are great heat during the day, and oppressive 
closeness and stagnation of air during the night ; and from 
these conditions of the atmosphere results its enervating influ- 
ence on the European constitution. The average maximum 
temperature for sc\ er.nl years has been found to be 98° in the 
shade; the mean® for the whole year, in the shade, 81°; the 
minimum G5° , The year may be dirided into three seasons. 

1. The cool ; 2. the -hot and dry ; 3. the hot and moist, 
he cool season commences in October, and continues until 
c ruarj . About the end of October the north-cast monsoon - 
se s in, I underatoiins aud vi\id lightning generally preceding 
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the heavy rain. This monsoon ends about the end of November, 
and during its continuance the ^vind is steady' from the north- 
east, the weather eiceedingly pleasant, and the whole country 
under cultivation ; luxuriant crops attesting the fertility of the 
soil. The mean temperature throughout this season is staled ^ 
at 77°, and the maximum at 89° ; the atmosphere being re- 
markably clear. Towards the middle of February the weather 
begins to got hot, and Europeans cannot remain out of doors 
later than eight o’clock in the morning. The crops in the valleys 
are reaped in February, and as March advances, the wind seta 
in strongly from the east ; grass is everywhere burned up, 
vegetation disappears, and the country becomes a parched 
dreary waste. In April the air is either perfectly calm, or 
moved only by light uncertain breezes during the day, followed 
by complete stillness during the night, when the temperatui’e 
is kept up to a great height by radiation from the rocks in the 
hilly tracts. In May the heat is still greater, but its dis- 
tressing effects are moderated by sti’ong winds blowing from 
the west. The south-west monsoon commences early in June, 
being ushered in by tremendous thunderstorms, and continues 
to the early part of September ; being characterized rather by 
steady and strong west winds, than bj' any great fall of rain, 
which is intercepted by the "Western Grhauts, and precipitated 
on the table-lauds extending from them eastward. 

The geological formation of the mountains is generally 
primitive, consisting of granite, gneiss, and mica-slate ; and in 
many places they are overlaid with sandstone, intermixed with 
veins of greenstone.^ In some places the sandstone rests on 
a limestone of a deep-blue" colour ; and such formations have 
been considered to afford promising indications of the existence 
of coal-fields. This sandstone .is the matrix of most of the 
diamonds for which Golcondah has long been celebrated. 
About seven miles from the town of Cuddapali, between Chiu- 
noor and a range of hills on either side of the Pennar river, 
are still to be seen the sites of several diamond-mines. “ They® 
consist merely of pits rudel)'' excavated, and surromi^^ed with 
heaps of stones. The mines have liot been worked of late i 
and from being known several, centuries past, it is probable 
that they are quite exhausted.” Heyne, however, states® “that 
the country is hy no means exhausted, and that abundance of 
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diamonds might be procured, should an increased demand for 
them arise.” There are mines of iron, lead, and copper,' in 
many of the hills ; but with the exception of the first, scarcely 
any of them have been worlced. The earth in many parts of 
the country is impregnated mth saltpetre, carbonate of soda, 
and culinary salt, which by simple processes are extracted in 
large quantities by the native population. Those saline ingre- 
dients extensively deteriorate the water of the wells. The 
natives generally make use of river or tank water ; but though 
more free from saline impregnations, it holds in suspension 
much earthy admixture, and is contaminated with decomposed 
animal and vegetable matter. 

Much of the country is hilly, jungl}*, and intricate. 'Wild 
animal-^ are numeroub; they are prineipjillj' the tiger, the bear, 
tlie leojjard, the jackal, the fox, tlio hare, the elk, the antelope, 
the hog, tlic wolf, the liymna,® the mongoose, the squirrel, the 
monkey (of wliich description of animal there are great num- 
bers and many varieties), and the porcupine. Of birds there 
are the Indian eagle, the vulture, the hawk (in great numbers 
and variety), the paroquet, the dove, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl or 
common gallinaceous poultry, partridges, florikin, plovers, 
snipes, quails, bustards, storks, herons, gulls, wild-ducks, geese, 
teal, and pelicans. In other departments of zoology there are 
the fresh-water tortoise, the geometrically-shelled tortoise, the 
alligator, the iguana, the chameleon, aud lizards of various 
kinds ; the cobra di capello and whip-snake, the rock-snake, 
and the green-snake ; the honey-bee, the silkworm, and the lac 
insect. 

Of trees the most remarkable' and valuable are the teak, 
blackwood, cocoanut-palm, date-palm, palmyra, babul or Acacia 
arabica, nim or margosa, and bamboo. 

Tlie best soil is. the regur, or black cotton-ground, in some 
places mingled more or less with calcareous matter, imparting 
to it a higher colour, and more open and friable texture. The 
principal alimentary crops aro rice, ragi (Eleusine corocana), 
bajra (HoIcu3spioatuB),jowar (Holcus sorglmm), chenna (Cicer 
arietiuum), dhal (Oitysus cajan), wheat, oil-seeds, and sugar- 
cane.^ Amongst the principal commercial crops may be 
mentioned tobacco, indigo, andkusum (Cartbamus tinctorius). ' 

‘ Cotton IS cultivated^ to considerable extent in this district.” 

3S 
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The most common fruits are the mango, tamarind, plantain, 
and vrater-mclon. Less abundant are the guavn, peach, lime, 
citron, jack, pomegranate, and grape. 

Such manxifacturing industry as is found, is employed on- 
cotton piece-goods, muslins, blankets, and other coarse 
woollens ; in the preparation and use of indigo and other 
dyes ; in the working of gold, silver, and otlicr metals ; and in 
pottery. 

The exports consist of cotton piece-goods, coarse woollens, 
a small quantity of silken fabrics, sugar, grain, and tobacco : 
the imports’ are hetel, iron, steel, copper, and some other 
articles of less importance. 

The language spoken is the Canarese. The population, ac- 
cording to official return, amounts to l,431,92l.‘‘ Of these * Census, 
about one-eighth are represented to be hlussuhnans, the rest 
Hindoos ; of which latter description a considerable number are 
of the Bmlimin caste. Artisans, tradesmen, agriculturists, and 
shepherds are generally Hindoos, as few Mussulmans like those 
occupations, preferring service either in the army or police. 

The principal road lies in a direction from soutli-easi to 
north-west, and leading from Madras to Cuddapah, and thence 
to Bellary. There are also routes of inferior description. 

1. From south to north, from the cantonment of Cuddapah to 
Hyderabad, through the Murkondah Pass. 2. From cast to 
west, from Ncllorc to the cantonment of Cuddapah. 3. From 
north-east to south-west, from the cantoumeut of Cuddapah to 
Bangalore. 

The princip.al places — Cuddapah, the locality of the military 
and civil establishments of the district, Sidhout or Siddawattan, 
and Eachuti or Eoychoty — are described under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

In 1816 this collectorate was the scene of serious disturb- 
ances, originating, it is believed, in a feeling of distrust to- 
uards the government, occasioned by the adoption of me.isuree 
affecting the prescriptive rights of landed property. Tliese, 


liowever, were speedily suppressed ; and the home authorities, 

upon the subject being brought before them, having directed 

that long undisturbed possession should be regarded as sufficieht , judkhi 

evidence of the existence of such rights, the district shortly after di«p s 2 jiim-.isiT. 

resumed its wonted ti’anquillity.'’' {j n'cVisi?. 
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CUlS'CIItiKACIIERLA.— A town in tlio British district 
of Slnsulipatam, presidency of Madras, '19 miles V. of Ellorc. 
Lat. 10= '11', long. 80= 27'. 

CIINCIIINCULL DROO&. — A town in the native state 
of Mysore, 83 miles N.W. from Soringapntatn, and 59 miles 
Jf.E, from JIangalore. Lat. 10= 17', long. 75= 39*. 

CE^sDOOE. — A town in tho British district of Cudclapah, 
presidency of Madras, 59 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13= 39’, 
long. 78° 54'. 

CUXDYKATE A . — A town in the r.slivo stale of Mysore, 
70 miles X. from Scringapatam, and 128 miles X.E. from 
Mangalore. Lat. 13= Str, long. 70’ 39'. 

CUEEAB.IGUDDY . — A tosra in the Brili-h district of 
Bellarv, presidency of Madras, 81 miles S.AY. of Bellary. Lat. 
11= 43', long. 75= 50'. 

CUERAII. — See KcniiAW. 

CURREEGOXG . — A town in the British district of 
Buiigpore, presidency of Bengal, 23 miles X.E. ofBungporc. 
Lat. 25= 46', long. 89= 38'. 

CERRECKPOEE.— A town in the Briti.sh district of 
Bhagulporo, presidency of Bengal, 30 miles "VT. of Bhngulporc. 
Lat. 25= 5', long. 80= 32’. 

CERSALEE,* in the native state of Gurwhal, a village, the® 
last and highest to be met with in ascending tl»e valley of tho 
Jumna towards Jumnotri, from which it is distant thrc-c miles 
south-west. It consists of forty or fifty liouacs® solidly built 
of stone, bonded with squared beams of (iinber, the exterior of 
which is grotesquely c.arved with images of Hindoo deifies. 
There are a few small patches of tolerably level and fertile 
ground about the village, and on those is cultivated grain"* 
sulGcicnt for the population. Tliis sequestered spot is in- 
closed on the west, north, and east* by the Ilimalnj-a, and on 
tho south 1 ) 3 ' a lofty mountiiu clothed in forests ; so that it is 
sheltered from tho violence of the mountain gusts, and even 
when tho surface as far as tho 03*0 cun reach is under snow, is 
no uncomfortahlc abode. Elevation above tho sea 8,564® feet. 
Lat. 30= 57', long. 78= 29'. 

CETCH. A native state under the political superintend- 
ence of tho government of Bombay.* It is bounded on the 
north-west and north by the province of Smde ; on the east 
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by tlio dominions of tlio Gnicowar; on the south hy the penin- 
sula of Kattvwar and the Gulf of Culch, and on the south- 
■west hy the Indian Ocean. Its limits, inclusive of the great 
salt marsh termed the Eunn, extend from lat. 22“ 47' to 
24“ 40', and from long. 68“ 26' to 71“ 45'. Its greatest lengtli 
from east to west is 205 miles, and ite breadth from north to 
south (which is nearly equal throughout its whole extent) 
110 miles. The area, exclusive of the Eunn, is 6,764" square 
miles, and its population is returned at 500,536.® This long 
narrow tract, interposed between the desert and the sea, forms 
a connecting link between Guzerat and Sinde."* Two moini- 
tain-ranges intersect® the country. The principal, termed the 
Lunkhi, nearly bisects the province from cast 1o west; the 
other runs iti a parallel direction, but more to the northward. 
Both are of moderate height. The most rcmark.able hill of 
the range first mentioned, is the Nunow, rising from the 
centre of the province, and well known to navigators from its 
height and aug.ar-loaf form. The northern chain is in like 
manner distinguished by the Judria, a hill of similar form, 
from the materials of which are fabricated tho millstones of 
Culch. Indications of volcanic® action are observable along the 
bases of the hills, where an extensive surface is overlaid with 
basaltic eruptions, and tho rocks bear evidence of hai’ing been 
rent asunder by the efl'ects of firo. Earthquakes have, indeed, 
been experienced to a very recent period, showing that these 
operations have not yet ceased. In .July, 1810, a severe shock 
was felt throughout Cutch, tho effects of which were so violent 
that everj' fortification in the country was shaken to its foun- 
dations, and several liundreds of the inh.abilauts perished. 
Among the remarkable phenomena of this convulsion of nature, 
were tho upheaving of an enormous mound of earth and saud 
many miles in extent, and tho simultaneous submension of an 
adjacent tract of countiy. Allah^ Band, or the Band of God, 
is the n.'ime which has been given by the natives to the mound, 
in allusion to its not being tho work of man. 

Though the province is of small dimensions, and sterile® in 
its character, owing to tho sandy® nature of tho soil, there are, 
notwithstanding, several fertile tnaols. These are chiefly com- 
prised in tho vnlloy hctwcon the two mountain-ranges already 
noticed, and in tho extensive plain strotohing south of the 
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Lunlcbi hills, nearlj to the coast, where it is skirted by a 
border of sand, extending from the Indus on the -west, to the 
head of the Gulf of Cutch on the east. On the opposite, or_ 
northern side of the prorinoe, beyond the second range of 
mountains, the entire frontier is fringed by a broad belt of 
luxuriant pasturage, called the Bhunni. 

Like Sinde, of which Cutch probably once formed part,^ 
the country is characterized by a deficiency of water. During 
the pre^alenc6 of the south-west monsoon, numerous torrents 
descend from the mountains, both in a northerly and southerly 
direction ; but there are no permanent rivers- in the piwince, 
the beds of the streams becoming dry with the cessation of 
the rains. Ko reliance, moreover, can be placed upon any con- 
siderable supply from tanlcs or artificial lakes, inasmuch as, 
owing to the porous character of the subsoil, such reservoirs 
are quickly exhausted by filtration. "Wells, however, are abun- 
dant, and excellent water is obtained by penetrating the rock 
underlying the more recent formations. 

Some mineral productions are obtainable in Cutch. Coal 
and iron have both been found, the former at Jnmutra^ and the 
latter in the vicinity of Bhooj. Alum is obtained inconsiderable 
quantities by boiling the waters of the mountain springs in the 
neighbourhood of Lukput, whence it is exported, chiefly to 
Bombay, for the purposes of dyeing. There is a scarcity of 
timber both on the mountains and in the plains : the fonner 
are covered witli low brushwood ; but the trunksr* of decayed 
trees, constantly met with in the Lunkhi range, induce the 
belief that its sides were formerly clothed with forests. Plan- 
tations of peepul and babool occasionally suiTOund the villages; 
the date-tree is more common, but the mango, banyan, and 
tamarind are rare. Of commercial crops, cotton is the prin- 
cipal ; the soil of the most productive tracts being peculiarly 
favourable® to the growth of this staple article. Sugar-cane is 
cultwated, hut its quality is represented as inferior. Jownr, 
bajree, and the common grains of India, are the chief alimen- 
tary products. Though the country boasts of no great rnriety 
of fruits, none surpass it in the excellence of its grapes and 
musk-melons. Among the domestic .nnimals, the horse is held 
in high estimation : itis remarkable for a bonv head and cheeks, 
a thin and long neck, and large sparkling eye, with small soft 
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ears. Kino, tlioiigh of inferior breed, are abundant, as are also 
bufl'.does and camels. Tlie wild animals are, the tiger, leopard, 
wolf, hyrctia, jnclial, and fox. The wild ass roams in the Pnnn, 

This salt marsh consists of two principal portions,® the larger ® Jnmii. nrport 
bounding Heiude on tlio soutli-eabt, and the Binallcr being con- ®" **• 

necled at its western estremity with the Gulf of Culch. The 
Great Tlunn extends between Int. 23“ 22' — 2 J“ 42', long. G9° 50' 

— 71“ 20'; is about 160 miles in length from cast to west, and 
and ^ in breadth from north to south. Its area is estimated 
by Burnes' “ at the enormous space of 7,000 square miles.” ’ Trfln«. of uor- 
Throughout this wide expanse tin re are, however, several Mump,7.MtDm"r' 
islands, or more elevated tracts, and some of considerable "" ' “'’f" 

' . -I % llmndi nf tiio 

e^tell^. Bunics docs not consider the term irinr-^h a correct riwrinrhi^nna 

appellation for this singular tract. lie points out tbat “ it 

has® none of the characteristics of one; it is not co\ered or 'w. S77. 

saturated wifli wnfor but at certain periods; it has ncitber 

weeds nor grass in its bed, which, instead of being slim}', is 

hard, dry, and sandy, of such a consistency ns never gives way, 

unless a long continuance of wafer on any individtml spot have 

converted it into clay, which is rare ; nor is it otherwise fenny 

or swampy. It is in reality hut the dried-up bottom of an 

extensive inland sen, which, from having once been overwhelmed 

with wster, more readily receives what flows into it, from being 

lower than other parts of the cnnulrj'.’* Bnriics conjectures 

that the desiccation of tlio bed of Ibis conjectural sea lias 

resulted from its elevation by tbo upheaving of the earth, 

caused by one of those e.arthquakes .so common in this part of 

India. To such .an origin ho attributes the sallncss of the 

Bunn, ns well as to numerous saline f-lrcanis flowing into it 

from the north and iiorlh-cabt, “tlo salt® is the Bunn, that » inimM. ut 

it is often oiicnistcd with it an inch deep, the water havnng ‘"iv', O'S. 

been evaporated by tho sun ; and even lumps of salt mny ho 

picked up as large as a man’s fist, and beautifully crystallized.” 

During the monsoon, tho Bunn is flooded by sea-water blown , 
into it, as well as by fresh water derived from the rains, or dis- 
charged into it by the various swollen rivers. In the dry 
season, fresh water is never to be bad anywhere, except on tbo 
islands or rocky elevated spots ; and tlicrc it is scarce, 'The 
Bunn is tbroiighout devoid of herbage, and vegetable life is 
discernible only occasionally m a tninariek-busb, growing by 
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has been abolished, and tbe complete suppression of infanticide 
is anticipated? The revenue of the Eao amounts to 7,38,423 
rupees, or 73,8427., and the military force maintained by him 
consists of a body of irregular horse, in no way subject to the 
control of the British government.® 

A number of feudatory chiefs, boasting descent with the 
Eao from a common ancestor, enjoy an amount of revenue, 
and exercise unlimited authority ufthin their respective 
domains. Of these chiefs, the following account is given by a 
former governor of Bontbay :® — 

“The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period 
from Tatta in Sind, and they all sprung from a common 
ancestor, Humeeijee, whose son, Eao Khengar, acquired the 
sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth 
century of our era. 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and 
the whole number of their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 
or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jhareja, It is a 
branch of the Eajputs. The Eao’s ordinary jurisdiction is 
confined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising 
unlimited authority within his lands. The Eao can call on the 
Jharejas to serve him in war; but must furnish them with 
pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the 
guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers 
and other general enemies. It would seem that he ought 
likewise to repress private war, and to decide all disputes 
between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each chief has a 
similar body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the original 
appanage of the family, and stand in the same relation of 
nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Eao. These 
kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the 
chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose the bhyaud of the 
Eao.” 


* E. 1 .C, MS. Doc. CTJTTACK,^ a British province, named from its principal 
place, lies within the presidency of Bengal, and is dinded into 
three districts; the northern, or Balasore; the centnal, -or 
Cuttack proper ; and the southern, or Pooree. It is bounded 
on the north by the BriHsh districts of Midnapore and. 
_ ije ee ; on the north-west by the petty native states known 
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as tlie Cuttack Mehals ; on the n'cst b}' the Jtelials and the 
Uritfsh district of Ganjam ; and on the east and south-east 
by the Bay of Bengal. It lies between lat. 10*^ 4,0' — 21° 45', 
long. 85° 8' — 87° 31', and has an area of 7,635- square miles. 
The seacoast, forming part of the north-western boundary of 
the Bay of Bengal, extends in a direction generally from south- 
west to north-east, from Priagliy, near the southern extremit)’’ 
of Chilka Lake or inlet, in lat. 19° -12', long. 85° 40', to a point 
seven miles east of the mouth of the river Soobunrecka, in lat. 
21° 37', long. 87° 80'. It is by seamen called the Orissa coast. 
In the southern part .along the shore is a low, level expanse, 
beyond which inland appear® several “ saddle hills,” terminating 
a chain of mountains extending along the coast to tho south- 
ward. Between those hills and the low sandy shore, is tho 
extensive Chilka Lake or inlet, communicating with the sea bv 
mortfs-cjf a mtmrw siJnffi!-, if hi. J!i?° -iS', i\jirg‘. 8S° 40’ i at a 
short distance from nhich a sand-bank is said to project two 
miles into the sea, rendering dangerous tho close approach of 
shipping to tho coast. The navigator, continuhigf his course 
to tho north-east, is struck by the appearance of Pooree, n ith 
its three pagodas of J uggernauth, at the mouth of the most 
Boutherljf estuary of the IMalmnuddce, and in hat. 19° 49'^ long. 
85° 54'. At this point commences the delta qf the Malm- 
nuddee, the shore of it extending north-east for eighty miles, 
tolut. 20° 35', long. 8G°40'. It is low and swampy, resembling 
the Suudorbuuds at tho estuaries of the Ganges, being inter- 
sected by numerous sluggish winding streams, influenced by 
the tide, and infested by innumerable alligators of grc.at size 
and voracity. Tho soil is in general a deep mpd, overgrown 
with coarse grass and brushwood, and containing many 
morasses,'* quagmires, and quicksands, perplexing rmd dangerous 
to travellers. The Black Pagoda, anolher vast monument of 
Brahininical superstition, is seen on the const Jiincleen miles 
north-east of the temples of Juggernauth. Pui-ther onwards 
is False Bay,® having at its extremity two points, the southern- 
most known as False Point, the other ns Point Palmirns, and 
also called True Point. Point Palmiras is a low sjmdy tongue 
of land, covered with Palmira palms, and having on each side 
"a channel, each the mouth of tho river Brahmuunee, that to 
the south being navigable for small coasting craft. It docs not 
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appear lliat .any of the niiincroiH C'tHarif”* of llie ^rali.aniidilcc 
are navi^aiblo for vc.-«‘.fls of any considcTablc f-ire. Above 
Point Paliuinis, the coa*-! a tlircelion aibieh forma tbo 

cxtciibivc bay, lenninated by the soulb-wcsU'nuno>-t banka at 
tbc mouth of tlic Jfooghly, and called by European Frameii 
JJnlasorc Koad-. Tlii-s bay “ nflordb'’ good anchorage, tbo 
bottom being mo.'-tly Miff blue clay, inienniscd uilh hand at 
times, or .■^tnall stones.” Inland, or westward of tbo low 
swampy maritime tract, extend.-? tbo ^loghnlbaiidi, a dry tract, 
with a sandy soil, in general much mixed with grax'el and 
calcareous conglomerate. Tt is for the most part hungry and 
unproductive, and large plains occur totally unfit for culfiv.a- 
tion,' where low tlunlcd bruMiwood is the only specimen of 
vegetation. In the more fmoured part.“, however, tlicrc arc 
fine groves of mango-trees, dense tbickets of luxuriant 
bamboos, noble specimens of the banian (Ficus indiea), and 
various wild flowering shrubs. Inland, and westward of this 
tract, and in some measure parallel to it, is tbc hill country, 
closing down towards the scacoast, in the vicinity of Chilka 
Lake, in tbc southern p.nrt of the district, and also at its 
northern c.\lremity, wliere, near Bala-orc, a group of rocky 
picturesque hills project boldlj' to within sixteen or eighteen 
miles of the siiore. These mountains, denominated JTilgiri*^ 
or Blue Hills, were, through a whimsical corruption of sounds, 
called by tbc earlier English navigators the Nelly Green Hills.® 
In intennediato parts between those extremes, tbo distance of 
tbc bigbland from the const incrca'-cs in some places to sixty 
or seventy® niilc.s. The liills' visible from tbo low' country, 
between Point Palmyras and tbo Chilka Lake, occur generally 
in irregular, scattered group.*', having peaked and waving 
summits, which seem to cross each other at all .angles, or are 
isolated, conical, and wedge-shaped bills, wholly disconnected 
at tlioir bases. They arc all covered with vegetation to the 
top. The greatest height of those seen from llie I\roglnilbandi 
is said to bo 2,000 feet} but their ordinary elev.alion is less, 
varying from 300 to 1,200 feet. Those higidands aro repre- 
sented to bo, for the most part, of xirhnilivc formation, princi- 
palh granite, so finely grained as in some measure to re'?emblo 
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sandstone, and containing, disseminated throughout, vast® 
quantities of imperfectly-formed garnets, with veins of steatite. 
The prevailing colour of the rock is red, and being diversified 
hj' the steatite, as above mentioned, it presents a very striking 
and singular appearance. IText to granite, the rock most 
abounding in this part of the district is that called laterite, or 
iron-clay, which is found iu some instances combined with the 
granite so completely and intimately, as to render doubtful 
which was the inclosing substance. Iron is abundantly 
diffused throughout the whole of the Cuttack hills, in the 
state of pisiform® iron-ore, earthy^red iron-ore, and ochi'ey- 
red iron-stone. 

According to popular report, gold dust is colleeted in the 
sands of some of the rivers 5 but the existence in the district 
of any metal, except iron, does not appear to have been 
ascertained. 

The Mahanuddee, the principal river, vises near Shawa,'* in 
the district called Bustar, and flows, generally eastward, for a 
distance of 500 miles, to the town of Cuttack, where it divides 
into the numerous branches inclosing or traversing the delta ; 
its total length of course being conjectured to be 580 miles. 
The discharge of the Mahanuddee® is said to be observable for 
some distance at sea, pouring a current of fresh water, which 
flows like an independent sti’eam on the surface of the salt 
water, from the greater specific gravily^ of the latter. The 
Brahmunnee, rising in Palamow', takes a direction generally 
south-east, to the western border of Cuttack, which it crosses 
about lat. 20° 50', long. 86°, and continuing its south-easterly 
course for about 100 miles farther, falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
closetoBointPalmyras, in lat. 20° 4 . 3 ', long. 87° 5 '. TheByturnee, 
rising in the hills of Orissa,® after a very irregular course, crosses 
the western frontier of Cuttack, in lat. 21° 3', long. 86° 13', 
and continuing to flow through it south-eastwards for sixty miles, 
falls into the Bay of Eeng.al, iu lat 20° 40', long. 87° 3^ There 
arc many other streams and torrents flowing from the mouu- 
taiu'i, all holding a course generally south-eastward, and falling 
into the Bay of Bengal, into the greater streams already 
described, or into the Chilka Jliil or lake. This shallow but 
extensive piece of w.ater stretches, in the southern part of the 
district, for about forty-tw'o miles in length, from north-east .to 
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Boulli-wcst, and bixtecn in breadth, being for many miles 
divided from tlio tea merely by a strip of sand not more than 
300 yards in widlb. It communicates « itb tlie sea by a 
narrow cliiinncl, and its water is saline, yielding, by means of 
solar evaporation, large qinantilics of culinary salt. It abounds 
witli cscellont fisb. Kumeroua islands abridge the extent of 
water-surface; and where these do not intervene, the water is 
shallow. Tlio general depth is only four or fjvo feet, the 
greatest docs not exceed six, and the lako is considered to be 
in the course of being rapidly filled up by the silt swept into it 
by the numerous torrents of wliicli it is the reservoir/ 

The dininlc, in general, in the low alluvial tract along the 
seashore, is characterized by great insalubrity,® resulting from 
the malaria of the swamps, wbicli produces fevers and agues. 
The southern parts of the seacoast, however, in the vicinity of 
Pooree or Juggcrnalh, and ICannrak or the Black Pagoda, 
having diy sandy soil, and during the greater part of the j’car 
being favoui’cd with a brisk rofresbing sea-breeze, enjoy n 
healthful climate,® both in the hot and cold months, with a very 
bracing atmosplicrc during the latter; but iii the rainy season 
the wind sets from the land, and renders the climate both 
unpleasant and unhealthy, ns m most parts of India. The 
coast has sometimes been extensively inundated, in couscqucnco 
of the level of the sen having been raised by violent burricaucs, 
of which one occurred in 1831,* and another in the folloiring 
year, when upwards of 20,000 human beings perished, and 
more than 50,000 head of cattle. 

Though the low tract along the coast is nearly devoid of 
timber-trees, llicy are numerous in tbo interior. The most 
important are the sal® (Shorea robusla), which appears to bo 
obtainable of useful size in any required quantity ; the prynsal 
(Buchnnanialatifolia), tliegnnilinr(Ginclinaarborca), sisu (Dal- 
bergia sisu), tbo mango, tbo bur (Picus indie, a), the pip.al (Picus 
rcligiosa), together avilh a vast variety of trees and shrubs, 
yielding di’ugs, dyes, and wild fruits relished bj' the natives. 
The woodlands also produce lac, wax, honey, and various kinds 
of resins. 

In some parts of Cuttack there are wild elephants,® supposed 
not to bo indigenous,^ but to have a|5ruug from domesticated ' 
individuals, which have escaped and relapsed into the wild 
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state. Of other ■wild animals, there are the tiger,® panther, 
leopard, hyaena, hear, jackal, otter, wild dog, wild swine, wild 
hulFalo, deer, and antelope. There is also a gig.'intic bo\’ino 
quadruped, — the gayal, larger than the bull, having huge horns ; 
and a large kind of antelope, called by' the natives the gloranga, 
and resembling the nylgau (Antilope piela). There are also 
monkeys, the porcupine, and the ichueuinon. 

ButTalocs are the most valuable domestic animals; the others, 
which are kine, sheep, swine, and goals, being of diminutive 
breeds. TIic principal crops are rice, jowar (IIolcus sorghum), 
bajra (IIolcus spicatus), raji (Elcusinc corocana), oil-seeds, 
opium-poppy', tobacco, indigo, and cotton in small quantities. 
Some experimental attempts made to introduce improvement 
in the production of the last-named article failed, and were 
consequently abandoned.® The manufactures are few and 
insignificant, being principally' coarse cotton cloths, for the 
wear of the poor natives, a small quantity of fine muslins, and 
thick cotton quilts. Tlie population has been stated officially^ 
at 2,127,653 ; an amount which, comi)ared with the area, indi- 
cates a relative density of 279 to the square mile. The majority 
consists of Braliminists, not more than a tenth of the whole 
being Mussulmans. The Oorias of the plains arc characterized 
as “ certainly the most® mild, quiet, inoffensive, and oasily'- 
managed people in the Company’s provinces.” Prom this 
portion of the population are dr.awn the class of servants styled 
the Balasore bearers, in Calcutta and its vicinity', and in that 
capacity' advantageously known for fidelity and honesty'. Not- 
withstanding the testimony' above quoted, the author following, 
Abul Faze], gives on the whole a very unfavourable impression 
of the character of the population ; but by a later authority' its 
accuracy is impugned.® “ The paiks, or landed militia of the 
rajwara,* are said to combine, with the most profound bar- 
barism and the blindest devotion to the -will of their chiefs, a 
ferocity and unq\tiotness of disposition, which have ever ren- 
dered them an important and formidable class of the population 
of the province.” The total amount of this rude militia is 
estimated at 56,050.® 

Commerce is in a very languid state, and appears on the 
whole to be declining. In Cuttack proper it can scarcely be 
said that any cdmmcrce exists ; in Balasore it is veiy limited. 
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l?rom the latter district rice is said to be exported iu favourable 
seasons. Some other exports take place, but tbeir value is very- 
small ; and it appears that, during a period of five years, tbe 
imports greatly exceeded them.® . 

Cuttack is not one of the permanently settled districts, but 
a settlement has recently been effected for a term of years.^ 
Cuttack and Balasore, as -well as Koordah, Pooree, and 
Kanarak, the principal tovms, are described under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The routes arc — 1. Prom north-east to sonlh-vrest, from Cal- 
cutta, through the town of Cuttack to the Circars ; 2. from the 
to-wn of Cuttack to Kamptee and Kagpore ; 3. from north to 
south, from the town of Cuttack to Pooree. 

Cuttack was among the latest of the Mahomedan acquisitions 
in India. The decline of the ancient royal house of Orissa 
dates from the death, in 1524,® of Bajah Pertab Budra Deo, an 
event which the monarchy was not destined long to survive. 
Its downfall may be regarded as completed iu 1592,® when a 
lieutenant-governor arrived from the hlaliomedan kingdom of 
Bengal to assume charge of the administration. Prom this 
time the province appears to have formed part of the possessions 
of the ruler of Bengal till 1750, when it was invaded by the 
Mahrattas, and became tributary to the rajah of Nagporo. The 
chout, or tribute, amounted to 4O,000Z. per annum. After the 
lapse of a few years, during which the resources of the country 
seem gradually to have decayed, difficulty was experienced in dis- 
charging the obligation ; whereupon the Bengal chief proposed 
that he should be absolved from the stipulated payment, and 
that the rajah of K’agporo should take possession of the terri- 
tory, and undertake its management through his own officers. 
The proposal being acceded to, the province of Cuttack, in 1756, 
passed to the hlahrattas. Under their administration it appears 
to have experienced the anarchy, and to have been subjected to 
the rapacity, which were the unfailing characteristics of their 
^e. During the Miihratta war of 1803, the occupation of 
attack formed part of the British plan of military operations. 

IS service was performed by Colonel Harcourt, who, having 
r ^ possession of Juggernaut, proceeded to reduce the fort 
o ara u ee, situate about a mile from the town of Cuttack. 
Its capture took place on the 14th October, 1803. and the 
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victory was followed by tbe entire submission of tbe province. 
Among tbe results of the conquest was tbe subjection to British 
Eupremacy of tbe group of native states known as tbe Cuttack 
Mebals. These are eighteen in number ; vuz. Angool, Autgur, 
Banky,Berinnbab,Dlicnkanaul,IIindole, Kundiapurra, Keclgur, 
ICursingpoor, Ky-igur. Bunpoor, Taleluir, Tiggrcnli, Autmallik, 
Boad, Dnspulla, Koonjerry, and Mohurbungc. In the aggre- 
gate they contain an area of 16,929 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 761,805. Witliin this extensive tract tlie land fit for 
tillage bears a trifling proportion to the space occupied bj' rock 
and jungle, or covered by forests producing the finest timber. 
Tbe sal-tree is particularly sought after, from the size it attains, 
cspceiiilly in tbe bill state of Duspulla,® whence is procured the 
timber annually required for the car of Jiiggeraaut. Many 
years since a British superintendent was appointed, with a view 
to establish such a conti'ol over tho conduct of the rajahs as 
might prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. The 
•abolition of suttee^ is one of tho beneficiiil measures arising 
from this appointment. 

CUTTACK.** — Tbe principal place of a Britisb disti'iot of 
tbe same name under tbe presidency of Bengal. “ The extent,® 
appearance, and population of the town,” says an observer, 
“ aro not unsuitable to its rank as the capital of a large pro- 
vince. Its situation on a longue of land or peninsula near the 
hifurc.atioii of tbe Malianuddee is commanding in a political 
and commercial point of view, though these advantages have 
been in some degree coimtorbalanced by tbe outlay incurred 
in clclcnding it by stond revetments from the encroachments of 
tbe rivers wliicb wash two of its sides.” The fortifications® 
are in a ruinous state, and their materials are fast disappear- 
ing, the stones being carried away and used in various public 
works, among others in tbe lighthouse at False Point, and in 
tbe macadainization of tbe cantonment roads. This old fort, 
says a recent observer,'^ “ deviates little from a regular parallelo- 
gram, baring its longest faces to the north and south, the 
river running parallel with the former, at a short distance from 
it. The walls were originally defended by high square bastion 
towers projecting at different distances : the place could never 
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at any time have offered much resistance, as the vralls were 
barely five feet thick on the three land faces, vrhich a suc-pound 
shot could have perforated.” On the river face, however, they 
were not only of great height but of proportional thickness. 
“ There* is onlj* one gateway, and that in the centre of the 
eastern face. It is narrow, and between two square towers, 
like the others wide at the base, and decreasing towards their 
summit. The archway is of comparatively modern date, and 
is the work of the Mogul government of the province. There 
was an inner gateway, which was taken down to build the 
lighthouse with.” A broad deep moat freed with stone seems 
to have been greatly relied on by the natives for the defence 
of the place from hostile attack. On the British taking pos- 
session of the fort in 1803, this was drained, and numerous 
alligators which infested it, either destroyed or allowed to 
escape into the river. Within the fort is an old mosque, buUt 
by the former Mogul occupants. It has no architectirral preten- 
sions whatever. The town is straggling, and exhibits evident 
signs of decay. There are some very good houses of hewn 
stone and brick, but for the most part in very indifferent 
repair, the poverty of the inhabitants preventing them from 
maintaining their habitations in decent condition.. In the 
suburbs is the “Kuddum Eussool,” a Mussulman building 
displaying neither grandeiu’ nor elegance, but venerated from 
its containing some alleged sacred relics. The iuclosure and 
the ground surrounding it are used as the common burial- 
pl..ce for the Moslem inhabitants ; and the guardian priests 
make a good harvest in unhealthy seasons, by the mortuary- 
fees exacted for each grave. The Jama Masjit, or great 
mosque, in the main street, is a very clumsy, inelegant bulling : 
it is used both as a school and a place of devotion. The 
Brahminical temples are rude, ungraceful erections, and gene- 
rally small. The only one_ of large dimensions, and which was 
commenced by a Mabratta governor, is unfinished. Tery 
little trade now exists in Cuttack. It has manufactures of 
brass cooking-vessels, and shoes,' which constitute the staple 
couimoditiea of the place. The soil of the viciniiy is poor and 
of indifferent quality is the principal crop. 

The population is estimated. at 40,000.® Distance from 
hJadras, N.E., 635 miles; Kagpore, E., 440; Berhamporc, in 
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G-.'injam,' If.E., 108 ; Calcutta, S.W., 220. Lat. 20° 28', long. 
85° 55'. 

CUTTBBEAH. — ^A to-Kn in the British district of Bhau- 
gulpore, presidency of Bengal, 38 miles S.'W. of Bhaugulpore. 
Lat. 24° 46', long. 86° 39'. 

CUTTUB MUfAR.— See Deldi. 

CUTWAj^ in the British district of Burdwnn, presidency 
of Bengal, a town on the route from Berhampore to Burd- 
wan. It is situate at the confluence of the river Hadjee with 
the Bhagruttee, the great western branch of the Ganges, and 
is on the right side of both the confluent streams. In a com- 
mercial point of view, its situation* is advantageous, command- 
ing an easy communication by the course of the Bhagruttee 
and Ganges with the North-West Provinces, and also with 
Calcutta by the course of the Bhagruttee and Hoogly. 
Distance N. from Calcutta, by land 80 miles, by water 120.® 
Lat. 23° 38', long. 88° 10'. 


D. 

DABLA. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Oodeypoor or 
Meywar, 98 miles N.E. from the town of Oodeypoor, and 55 
miles S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25° 41', long. 74° 49'. 

DABLING. — ^A village of Kooriawar, in Northern India, 
situate in a belt of arablb land near the left banh of the Sutlej, 
and four miles from the confluence of its feeder the Hopchoo, 
and amidst groves of poplars and orchards of apricots.'t The 
opposite bank of the Sutlej presents a perpendicular section of 
6,000^ or 7,000 feet of pure rock. The scanty population is, 
according to the description of Herbert,® altogether of the 
Chinese Tartar type. “ The head man, a Lama, came to pay 

* Hamilton states,* ''This place is noted for a smart action that was 
fought here in 17C3 with the troops of Cossim Ali." It m.ny have been 
the action mentioned in Scott,^ who docs not specify the locality. 

+ Tlie grape does not succeed here. " Feint de vignes,” as Jacquemont 
^■'states; a circumstance the more •extraordinary, as at Ehah, six miles 
further north, and only eighty feet less elevated, there are vineyards.' 
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Ills respects to us in n dress exncllj’ similar to 'wliat is ropre- 
pcnted as tlie Chiueso co.stumo. His stockings were of 
■n'oollen stuff seivcd, and ouglit ratber from their shape, or 
u'ant of shape, to have been called bags. His shoes were 
esactlj' Cliinese, the soles having a spherical shape. He wore 
also a Chinese skull-cap, but the other people in the village 
went bareheaded, and wore long tails plaited. They wore all 
rather fair, particularly the women, who had a fine rosy colour, 
We were very much pleased with the appeamnee of the 
assembled \*illage, and could hardly help thinking wo had got 
on the high road to Pekin.” Xotwitlislanding that the eleva- 
tion of Dabling is 9,‘100'' feet above the sea, the reverberation 
of the sun’s ways from the rocks rising about it, caused, during 
the visit of Gerard, tho heat to he so great, that the thermo- 
meter reached 109° in a tent, A mile to the cast of Dabling, 
is another less village, called Doobling, the path between them 
being vciy rough, and rendered practicable by means of 
seaffolds or balconies fastened in some places against perpen- 
dicular faces of precipices. The vicinity is fertile,® in com- 
parison with the sterility of the mountains rising on every 
side, and produces walnuts, apricots (which, when dried, 
resemble pinines, and form an important article in the diet of 
the inhabitants), cherries of small size but fine flavour, deodars, 
and birches. Those villages arc considered so connected, that 
they are always named together, under tho appclhation of 
Dabling-Doobling. Lat. .31° 45', long. 78° 39’. 

DABUIsPOOR, in the jaghiro of Jujlmr, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Kortli-West Provinces, a village near tho 
eastern frontier, towards tho British district of Delhi. Lat. 
28° 28', long. 70° 43'. 

DABHR,* in the British district of Agra, n village on the 
route from the city of Agra to the Rajpoot town of Jeypore, 
and 28 miles^ W. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is generally good, though in a few places it is he.avy : 
the country is rather fertile, and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 77° 39'. 

DABTJTA, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Jfortb-AVest Pixjvinces, a village on the 
route from Allygurh to BEoradabad, 45 miles S.VT. of the- - 
latter place. Water is plentiful, but supplies for troops must 
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be collected from tbe noigbbouriug Tillages. The road in this 
part of the i-oute is bad ; Iho countiy low, level, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 28® 2T, long. 78° 23'. 

DACCA.* — A British district, named from its principal 
place, and situate within the limits of the presidency of Bengal. 
It is bounded on the north by the British district blymunsing ; 
on the east by the British districts Tippcrah and Bullooah ; on 
the south by the British disti-ict Baclrcrguuge ; and on the west 
by the British district Deccan Jelalpore, or Pnrreedporo. It 
lies between lat. 23° 12'— 2‘i° 17', long. 90° IT— 90° 58', and 
has an area of 1,960 square miles.® It is a level depressed 
tract, drained by numerous rivers, and by streams of inferior 
dimensions. In the north-western part of the district, how- 
ever, and also in its eastern angle towards the llegna, are 
some small ridges,® generally running from north to south, 
and having an elevation from twenty to fifty feet above the 
adjacent country. The southern division of the district is the 
most depressed, and being, in consequence, widely inundated 
during the periodical rains of closing summer and commencing 
autumn, is generally under rice-cultivation. Of tbe rivers, the 
'■ Mcgna, or lower Brahmapootra, flowing from north-west to 
south-east, first touches on the district at its northern boun- 
dary at Agarasonda, and continuing to hold a direction south- 
east for thirty miles, forms the eastern boundary as far ns 
Byrub Bazar, where it turns to the south, and flowing in th.at 
direction forty-five miles, forms the boundary on the oast side 
of Dacca, towards Tipperah and Bulloah, ns far as Moiskondi, 
w’here it loaves the district. At the point where it turns 
south, it receives on the left the Gura Outra, a considerable 
stream, and is thence termed the Megna; fifty miles lower 
down, it, on the right side, receives the Dwlassereo, a large 
oflset of the Koonaio or J.abunn, and twenty-five miles lower 
down, on the same side, the Kirty-lfassa, a large offset from the 
Ganges. It also sends off and receives, right and left, many 
other watercourses of less importance, and several small tribu- 
taries from the Tipperah hiUs. 

The year^ may bo considered ■ to be divided into three 
seasons — the hot, the rainy, and tho cool. The first lasts 
from the beginning of March to the end of Juuo, and is 
succeeded by the periodical rains, continuing' until tho early 
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part of October, at the close of ■n'liicli the cool season com- 
mences, and lasts till the middle of Pebruarr, •a-hen the 
weather gradually becomes warmer. During the cool season, 
ice may be obtained by exposing water to the night air in 
sh.allow, wide e-arthen vessels. Generally the climate is 
clmractcrized by moisture, resulting ns well from the great 
amount of rain, as from evaporation from the sea'eral gre.at 
rivers. During the hot season, sickness is prevalent, and 
increases w ith the temperature. During the cool season, there 
are, with little intermission, either fogs or heavy dews. The 
mean annual temperature at noon is 79° ; the greatest annual 
fall of rain has been found to bo ninety-three inches, the least 
forty-six, the mean seventy. 

In the northern and western p.arts of the district there is 
much kunkur, or calcareous tufa, in many places largely im- 
pregnated with iron. There is also much clay, white, yellow, 
or blue, which on the more elevated parts is barren, and over- 
run with jungle j but in the depressed tracts, flooded during 
the periodical rains, is overlaid with a deep dark-colotu'ed 
alluvial mould of great fertility. Altogether, however, the 
average fertility of this district is decide^y inferior to that of 
the country north and nest of it. 

Of wild animals, Dacca possesses the elephant, biiflalo, tiger, 
bear, and leopard. Of wild birds, there are the fishing-eagle, 
vulture, kite, argila or adjutant-bird, .and cranes of various kinds. 
The porpoise is common in the large rivers, which also harbour 
in great numbers the ghariyal, or sharp-beaked crocodile, and the 
magar, or blunt-beaked crocodile (alligator). Snakes exist in 
great number and variety. Pish are abundant and excellent. 
The domestic animals are principally kine and buffaloes. 

Cultivation is partial and unskilful, so that the district does 
not supply its own consximption of grain, and that article is 
imported in large quantities from the neighbouring districts.® 
Dsculeut vegetables are abundant, but usually not of kinds 
known in Europe. Sugar, betel-nut, hemp, indigo, and other 
plants j-ielding dye-stuffs, are produced in moderate quantities. ^ 
Cotton was formerly produced in considerable quiintities, but 
its culture Las been much limited since the manufacture of 
fine muslins in the city of Dacca has ceased, the staple being — 
too short for the manufacture of coarse strong fabrics, which 
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alone are now made in tbe district. In® the attempts recently 
made by the East-India Company to introduce the American 
cotton, Dacca participated ; but the result was complete and 
total failme. The climate appears to be unsuitable for the 
purpose, and myriads of insects preying on the plants, destroyed 
the" bolls and frustrated the hopes of the cultivators. 

hlanufacturing industry is circumscribed and insignificant, 
since the failure of the muslin-trade. Dyeing, bleaching, em- 
broidering, working in gold and silver, the fabrication of 
articles of jewellery, glass, paper, soap, cabinet-ware, coarse 
woollens, sacking, cordage, and hardware, are carried on to a 
small extent. The exports are coarse cottons and woollens, 
indigo, date-sugar, preserved fruits, betelnut, dried fisli, cheese, 
soap, jewellery, and hardware; the imports, grain, oil-seeds, 
spices, cocoanuts, tobacco, catechu, wax, silk, British cotton 
yarn and piece-goods, metals, hardware, timber, bamboos, and 
lime. 

The amount of population is returned ofiSciaUy!’ at 600,000, 
which; compared with the area, indicates a relative density of 
806 to the square mile. ■ In the northern part of the district, 
are two tribes, denominated, the one Kunch, the other Kaj- 
bansi, apparently of difierent origin from the rest of the popu- 
lation; more robust in physical type, and more daring and 
resolute in character. Excluding these, the Mussulmans are 
considered to be more numerous than the Braluninists, but not 
in a great 'degree. Education does not appear to be greatly 
encouraged in Dacca. The town has a government college in 
a prosperous state (of which some account will be found in 
the proper place), but throughout the district there were on 
the 30th September, 1850, only two government vernacular 
schools. 

Dacca, the locality, of the civil establishment and a military 
cantonment, Ifarainganj, and Islampoor, are described mider 
their respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

There are scarcely any roads in this district, in consequence 
of the facility afibrded by the several large rivers for commu- 
nication by water, and the extreme difficulty of conducting 
roads across the numerous streams. There is a very indiffer- 
ent route from south-west to north-east through Dacca, from 
Calcutta to Sylhet ; another from south to north, from Dacca 
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to Ifusseembad, in the adjoining district of Myrnensing. A 
superior road, projected some years since, from the capital, waa 
ahandoned in consequence of the great difGculty in the way of 
its eieculion.8 At a recent period, a line of steam communi- 
cation was estahlished experimentally, between Calcutta and 
Dacca, hut the result was unfavourable, the expense having 
greatly exceeded the receipts. The failure, however, being 
attributed in some degree to the slowness with which the 
natives of Bengal adopt new customs, it was resolved to con- 
tinue the experiment, and to extend the line to Assam.® 

Under the Mahomedan rjile, the affairs of Dacca .were 
administered by an officer appointed by the nawaub of Bengal, 
and accountable to him for the revenues of the province. The 
establishment! of the British authority, on the grant of the 
Dewanny in 1705, of 0010*80 put an end to the actual power 
of the subordinate governor, as well as to that of the chief; 
but an adequate provision w'as made for the Dacca nawaub, 
and bis successors continued stipendiaries of the British 
government until the year 1845, when the title® and dignity 
became extinct by the death of the last possessor without 
heirs. The pecuniary allowances thereupon lapsed, but a 
small sum was allotted for the maintenance of the female con- 
nections nnd servants of the deceased nawaub.® 

DACCA,! a town, the principal place of the British district 
of the same name, presidency of Bengal, is situate on the - 
Burhn Guiiga, a considerable stream, commuuicating with the 
Dulasserce, a large offset of the ICoonaie or Jabima. The ■ 
Burba Gunga is, however, here about half a mile® wide in the 
dry* season, and still wider during the rainy season. The 
climate is considered good, the heat being tempered by the 
cooling effect of the numerous rivers ; and as their currents 
are r.ather rapid, they produce none of the deleterious results 
of stagnant water, or of water approaching to stagnancy. 
The city is® four miles in length, and one and a quarter in 
breadth. It is at present a wide expanse of ruins, in many 
places overgrown with jangle, which, as well as the dilapidated . 
buildings, is infested with numerous tigers,'* snakes, and other 
noxious creatures. *“ All its splendid buildings, the castle of 

* W alter* states that " this city c.*>n now boast an iron suspension- 
undge,” which is'kept in thorongh repair. 
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its founder, Sbali Jehangir, the noble mosque he built, the 
palaces' of the ancient newaubs, the factories and churches of 
the Dutch, Prcuch, and Portuguese nations, are all sunk into 
ruin, and overgrown with jungle.” Though thus comparatively 
desolate, its minarets, huge ruined palaces, and other monu- 
ments of departed grandeur, give it an impressive and not 
unpleasing aspect, during the periodical rains of closing 
summer and autumn, when it stands alone above a wide, 
watery waste. At present, the works and places of public 
character are fitting only to be enumerated, not described. 
The city and suburbs are, in a recent publication,® stated to 
possess ten bridges, thirteen ghats qt landing-places, seven 
ferry-stations, twelve bazars, threo public wells, a variety ot 
buildings for fiscal and judicial purposes, a jail and jail- 
hospital, a lunatic asylum, and a native hospital. Among the 
noticeable establishments is the elephant depdt,® containing 
generally from two to three hundred of these animals. The 
religious edifices devoted to Christianity are St. Thomas’s 
Church, the Baptist Mission meeting-house, the Komish, 
Armenian, and Greek churches. There are said to be a 
hundred and eighty Mussulman mosques, and a hundred and 
nineteen Brahminical temples. The English, Armenians, and 
Greeks, have cemeteries at this place. Here is a college 
subject to the control of the Council of Education, but unier 
the management of a local committee,’’ consisting of twelve 
members, of whom one half are unconnected with government, 
and five are natives. The committee have a secretary, and for 
conducting the educational duties, there are, besides a head 
master, superintending the whole establishment, three masters 
in the senior, and nine in the junior school department, of 
which latter six are natives. There is also a vernacular de- 
partment, directed by two pundits ; and attached are a librarian 
and a writer. In September, 1850, there were ■ SiO pupils ; of 
whom 46 were Christians, 15 Mahomedans, and 279 Hindoos. 
The daily average attendance was 293. The Baptist Mission® 
maintain a number of schools here. 

In 1850, the Court of Chancery pronounced its judgment in 
favour of the validity of the bequest contained in the will of 
the late Mr. Robert Mitford, for the benefit of the native 
inhabitants of Dacca, and the residue of the testator’s estate, 
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amounting to between eleven and twelve thousand pounds, 
has been aecordingly paid over to the government of Bengal, 
to be applied to charitable purposes within the citv.® 

The manufactures of Dacca arc at this time scarcely deserving 
of notice. A small quantity of coarse cotton, silk, and em- 
broidered goods, constitutes the sum of them ; and even this 
sc.anty remnant of sidlled industry is constantly and rapidly 
giving way before the competition of British fabrics. The 
muslins of Dacca were formerly unrivalled for fineness and 
every desirable quality. The spinning of the very fine thread 
was carried on with wonderful nicety. The operation was 
performed with a fine steel spindle by young women, who could 
only work during the early part of the morning, while the dew 
was on the ground; for such was the extreme tenuity’ of the 
fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after the sun had 
risen. The darners were so skilful, that they could remove an 
entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by one of 
finer texture. The demand for those extremely beautiful 
fabrics was principally for the supply of the royal wardrobe at 
Delhi, and has declined with the decay of that court. Such 
musUn, from its wonderful fineness, was called abrawan, or 
“ flowing water," and shabnam, “ evening dew,” The manu- 
facture is now totally lost ; and though some time ago an order 
was sent from China for a small quantity of such muslin, at 
the rale of ten rupees, or If. per square yard, no artisan could 
be found competent to execute it. The falling off® of the 
general Dacca trade took place as far back as 1801, previously 
to which the yearly advances made by the East-India Company 
and private traders for Dacca muslins, were estimated at 
upwards of twenty-five lacs of rupees (250,000f.). In 1807, 
the Company’s investments had fallen to 59,6907., and the 
private trade to about 56,0207. In 1813, the private trade 
did not exceed 20,5957., and that of the Company was scarcely 
more considerable. 

In 1817, the English commercial residency was altogether 
discontinued. The Eronch and Dutch factories had heen 
abandoned many years before. ’ The extent of misery caused 
by the annihilation „of the manufacture and trade of this once 
flourishing mart, is not readily to be conceived. 

The population, according to a census® made in 1830, 
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nmountcd (exclusive of milifcnry) to pG,089 ; of whicli number 
81,429 Avero Drabminists, 35,238 IMussulmniis, 322 Armenians, 
Greeks, and others ; ilio -vvliolo residing in 16,279 lionscs. This 
result sbovrs n groat diminution since 1814, when Hie number 
of bouses assessed to tbe police-rate wfls 21,631.'* Witbin tbe 
last eight or ten years, bouever, tliero is reason to think that 
the prosperity and population of the jilace have somewhat 
increased. The importance of Dacca is of comparatively 
recent date, ns it is not mentioned either by rerishta or 
Abulfar.l. ' 

Tbe civil cslablishinenl of the district of which this is the 
chief location, consists of a judge, a collector, and other 
European officers, with a due proportion of subordinates. For 
niilitaiy purposes, Dacca is within the Presideucy division, and 
>the immediate vicinity of the town was usually the station of a 
regiment of infantry and a detail of artillery. It had, how- 
ever, been alleged, that the site of the cantonment was 
unhealthy, and in consequence remedial inoasuros were from 
time to time adopted.* These, however, failed in producing 
tho desired result, and at the latter end of 1852, it was finally 
determined to abandon the cantonment.* Distance of tho 
town from FuiTcedporo, E., 39 miles ; Bcrhamporc, E., 138 ; 
Calcutta, N.E., 150. Lnt. 23° 43', long. 90° 25'. 

DACCA .TELALPOBE. — Sec Funrnnronn. 

DACHEN. — A loum in tho native state of Sikhiui, 51 miles 
If. from D.arjeeling, and 150 miles N. from Dinnjeporo. Lat. 
27° d4', long. 88° 30'. 

DADAEAIGPOLLIAM. — A. town in tho native state of 
Mysore, 48 miles If. from Eang.aloro, and 102 miles If.E. from 
Scringapatam. Lat. 13° 38', long. 77° 40'. 

DADECALLEE . — A town in tho British district of Barasut, 
presidency of Bengal, 36 miles lf.E. of Calcutta. Lnt. 22° 53', 
long. 88° 65', 

DADIflTIf, in the district of Dadreo, subject to the native 
state of .Tujliur, lieutenant-governorship of the Iforlh-AVcst 
Provinces, a town sitiiato on tho north-west frontier, towards 
Loharu. Lat. 28° 34', long. 76° 57'. 

DADOOLA. — ^A village in Sinde, on tho j-oute from Shikar- 
poor to Subzulcotc, and 40 miles S.'W'. from tho latter town. 
It is situate . four miles from the Icib bonk of tlio Indus, in a 
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populous and well-cultivalcd couiitr}', and is supplied with -waler 
from three wells. Lat. 2S° 2 ', long. CO® 11^ 

DADEEE, in the British district of Boolund.-huhur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVcbt Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Allygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28“ 33', long. 77°’3S'. 

DADKEE.* — A town, the principal place of n division of the 
same name, in the native state of Jujhur,- within the territories 
subject to the lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-ll'cst Pro- 
vinces, and situate on the route from Ilaiiseo to N'cemuch. 
Here is a large bazar, and supplies and water are plentiful. 
Tlie road to the north, or towards Hanscc, is sandy and heavy, 
hut good southwards. According to Do Cruz, the district of 
Dadreo, which was originally conferred upon the nawauh of 
Bahadoorgurh for the support of troops, was retained by the 
Jujhur nawauh, who furnished the quota for whoso main- 
tenance the district had been granted but it appears from 
more recent information, that the chief of Jujhur has restored 
tlie estate to the fomer gcautce."* Distance of the town, ixoni 
Danseo/' S., dt miles. Lat. 28“ 32', long. 7G’ 20'. 

DADTJPOOB,* in the Cis-Sutluj territory of Sirhind, a small 
town or \Tllage five miles from the right bank of the Jumna, 
and close to the Delhi Canal. Elevation above the sea between 
900 and 1,000 feet.® Distance If. of Delhi 88 miles. Lat. 
30“ 12', long. 77“ 27'. 

DAICnOO, in the Bajpoot stale of Joudporc, a village on 
the route from Pokhui-n to Joudporc, 28 miles S.E. of 
the former place. It is supplied with good water from 
four wells, 130 feet deep. The road in this part of the route 
IS heavy and bad, winding among sand-hills. Lat. 2G“ 47', 
long. 72“ 27'. 


DAIGLOOB. — A town in the native stale of ITydcrabad, 
or dominions of the Ifiz.am, 100 miles K.'W. from Hyderabad, 
and 40 miles S. from Nandair. Lat. 18“ 32', long. 77“ 30'. 

D.^LW0TJEA . — A town in the peninsula of ICattywar, 
provide of Guzerat, four mfles If .E. from Diu, and lOG miles S. 
irom Bajkoto. Lat. 20“ 4G', long. 71“ 2'. 

HAJeePOOB.— A town in the native state of Kolnpoor, 
pre«dency Bombay, 30 miles S.^V. from IMapoor, and 
SSmUesIf.W^^dgaum. Lat. 16“ 22', long. 74“ 
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DA JEL. — A foi’t, town, aud district of the Pimjaxib, on the 
route from Dera Ghazee IChaii to Bhag, situate among the 
mountains of Dajel and Durroond. The town is a small but 
rather flourishing place, and important ns commanding the 
communication through the Dcrajat to Ciilch Giindava and 
Bcloochistan, by the Bolan Pass. Lat. 29° 37', long. 70° 19'. 

DAIQULO, in the jaghiro of Jujhur, licutcnunt-governoi’- 
ship of the Korth-AVcsl Province!}, a village on the left banh of 
the llausoutce nullah, a torrent dry for a great part of the 
yciir, but overflowing considerably during the rains. Lat. 
28° 27', long. 76° 37'. 

DAIQAT, ill the native slate of Gurhwal, a village at the 
Foulheru extremity of the mountain bounding the fertile valley 
of Banal on the caalcni side : it is close to the right bank of 
the J umna. Lat. 30° 19', long. 78° 18'. 

DAIjAMOAV,' in the tlislriet of Banswnra, in the territory 
of Oude, a city on the left biuik of the Gauges, and presenting 
a striking appearance* to those who navigate it. 'I'licrc 
arc two large antique shiwalas,’' or llindop temples, on 
the bank of liic Gauges, and an ancient flight of brick-built 
steps gives access to tlio liver, for the purpose of tho ritual 
ablutions of pilgrims, it being rccoguised ns a holy plnco.“ 
Tlicrc is besides a biick-built fort, with walls. Butter slates, 
its “ population to be 10,000, of wliom 250 arc JIussulmims." 
It is mentioned in tho Ayoon Akbcrry ns situate in tho 
sircar or subdivision of Manickpoor, in the province or soubnh 
of Allahabad, and as baling a brick fort, and being assessed nt 
■ 90,651 rupec.s. Distant S. from Lucknow 66 miles, Jf.'W''. from 
Allahabad 68 miles, K'.'W’’. from Calcutta 563 miles. Lat. 
26° <t', long. 81° 7'. 

DALKISSOllE.* — A river rising in llie British district of 
Paclietc, proBidency of Bengal, about lat. 23° 30’, long. 86° 31', 
and, taking a south-cnslorly course, passes through tho dislricls 
Bancoora, Burdwan, and Hoogly, when, under tho name of 
tho Eoopnerain, it forms the boundat^' of tbo districts ITidjelleo 
and Iloogblj’-, and falls into tlio river Hoogly at Diamond 
Harbour, in hit. 22° 12', long^ 88° 7'. Its total length of 
course is 170 miles. At Bauco’ora, fiftj’ miles from its source, 
it is crossed® by ford, on Iho route from Calcutta to Ilazarce- 
• “ A temple of Sliivft or Maliailcva,” according to Khakespoar,' 
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liagb, and at Jalinnabad,’ sixty-five miles lower down, it is 
crossed by the same route by means of ford. 

DALLAH.— A town in the recently acquired Briti.'-h dis- 
trict of Pegu, presidency of Bengal, 42 miles S.V. of Ban- 
goon. Lat. 10° 21', long. 95° 47'. 

•n AT.T.ATT — Tlie n.imo of one of the rivers forming the delta 
of the iTiiwady. It flows past the town of Dallali, and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal about lat. 10° S', long. 76° 49'. 

DilLPATPOOE,* in the district of Pachamrat, territory of 
Oude, a town on the right hank of the Ghaghra, seven miles 
S.E. of Faizabnd, 82 E. of Lucknow- In 1837, llarpal Singh, 
the zemindar or proprietor of the adjacent country, cniploycd- 
SOO men in building a mud fort of cousidcrablc extent. Lat. 
26° 44', long. 82° 14'. 

DAMAKA — A toivn in the British district of Camroop, in 
Lower Assam, presidency of Bengal, 28 miles N.E. of Goal- 
para. Lat. 26° 27', long. 90° 30'. 

DAMAN .*• — A town on the coast of the Northern Conenn, 
and belonging to the Portuguese,* though included within 
the limits of tho presidency of Bombay. It is situate on tbo 
Damungungn, or river of Daman, which rises in tho Ghauts, 
about forty miles further east.. The river has a bar at its inoutli, 
haring two feet water at low wafer spring tides, and eighteen 
or twentj' feet inside. There is never less in common springs 
than three fathoms at high water on the bar, tbe rise of the 
tide being seventeen or eighteen feet. Outside the bar is a 
road. In which vessels may anchor in eight fathoms of water. 
The town is fortified, and has a rampart with ten bastious''* 
and two gateways. There arc nine Christian churches, and a 
fort called tho Castle of St. Ilieronymus. Tho surrounding 
countiy is iruitful and pleasant, except in tho rainy sc.'ison, 
when it is extensively overflowed. During the dry season, 
there remain some shallow jhils or ponds, abounding in fish 
and reptiles. The river, admitting the tide, is brackish, and 
when the water left by rain is evaporated, recourse is had to 
wells, the water of which, however, is also in some degree 
hiucldsh, and moreover, very unwholesome, causing feveta and 
other formidable ailments. “Provisions'* and vegetables are 

Daman of Tassin; Diunnun of tbo Ooidoo nriteis. 
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chenp and plentiful.” Daman is an excellent place for small 
vessels to remain at during the S.W. monsoon, and for the 
pnrpose of repair, the country being well stocked with ship- 
timber, Many ships of &om 600 to 600, tons burden have 
been built in this river. Daman, described ns “ a town® great 
and strong,” was sacked and burned by the Portuguese in 
1631. It was subsequently rebuilt, and in 1668 was taken by 
the Portuguese,® who converted the mosque into a Christian 
church. The place appears from that time to have remained 
ono of their possessions. The district, of which tho town is 
the principal place, is about ten miles in length fi’om north to 
south, and five in breadth. Distance of the toxni of Daman 
from Bomba)', H,, 101 miles, lat. 20® 24', long. 72° 53', 

DAMAIT,^ or THE BOEDER, so called because it 
stretches between the SuHman Mountains and tho Indus. Tho 
tract formerly constituted a portion of Runjeet Singh’s Idng- 
dom of Lahore, and is now annexed to tho Biitish province of 
tho Punjaub. 'Whore not under the influence of irrigation,® it 
in general presents tho appearance of a plain of smooth hard 
clay, bare of grass, but sprinlded with dwarfish bushes, tama- 
risks, and occasionally trees of larger size, but seldom exceed- 
ing tho height of twenty feet, tho soil or climate being un- 
favourable to their further growth. In place of tho clay, tho 
surface in some places consists of a loose and irrcclnimablo 
sand. Tho clay appears to bo deposited by the waters either 
of the Indus or of tho numerous small rivers which, during tho 
season of the melting of the snow, stream down from tho 
moimtains, and add to the inundation. "Where duly irrigated, 
tho clay is very productive, and few countries are more fertile 
than the Dorajat, or that part of tho plain which extends along 
tho western bank of tho Indus. The Derajat, so called from 
the three towns, 'Dera Ismael Khan, Dera Eati Khan, and 
Dora dhazee Klian, abounds in towns and good villages. In 
summer, the heat in the Daman is intense, and the productions 
in a great measure resemble tizose of India. 

The Daman is 300 miles long, from tho Kala or Salt Bango 
on the north, to the confines of Siudo on tho south, and has an 
average breadth of about sixty miles.' ' Lat." 28° 40' to 33° 20', 
long. 69° 30' to 71° 20'. 

DAMDAMA . — A town in tho Eajpoot state of Kotah, 73 
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miles IT-E. from Xeemuch, and 11 miles S. from Elotali. Lat. 
25°, long. 75° 56'. 

BAjVIjSklOODAH.*^ — A river rising in the Eritisli district 
of Sarngurh, presidency of Bengal, about lat. 23° 55', long. 
84° 53'. It tates a south-easterly direction through .the British 
districts Eamgurh and Pacheet, into those of Bancoora and 
Burdwan, and twelve miles below the principal town of the last- 
named district, and in lat. 23° 5', long. 88° 1', it turns nearly 
due south, a direction which it holds for the remainder of its 
course through the British districts Bnrdwan and Hoogly, 
until its fall into the river Hoogly on the right side, in lat. 
22° 13', long. 88° 7' ; its total length of course being 350 miles. 
Its feeders are numerous, the most important being the Baira- 
ehur, a considerable torrent, falling into it on the left side, in 
lat. 23° 40', long. 86° 61'. On the route from Calcutta to 
Hazareebagh, it is crossed by means of a ferry,® fifty miles above 
its mouth. At Baneegunj, eighty-five miles higher up, and in 
lat. 23° 35', long. 87° 8', the bed of the stream is described by 
Jacquemont? as 500 yards wide, fordable, nith a rapid current, 
and limpid water, about one foot deep in the middle of Decem- 
ber, or during the dry season. At Gromeah, ninety miles higher 
up the stream, the same traveller states'* the bed to be 250 yards 
wide, and free from obstructions, with a slender stream of 
very fine water.f 'The valley of the Dammoodah, which is 
about to be traversed by the railway from Calcutta, is known 
to abound in coal and iron; and, indeed, the only doubt as to 
the practicability of manufacturing malleable iron in the dis- 
trict, arises from the absence of limestone for the reduction of 
the ore into metal. Limestone, however, may.be imported 
from Sylhet and other places ; and it has been estimated by 
competent authority,® that, assuming the cost of railway bars 
at 107. per ton, bar-iron may be manufactured in the Dam- 

• Dummodat of EenneB. Wilford observes,’ "D.imodara, one of the 
sacred names of yislmuj” and adds, "in spoken dialects, it is called 
Bamoda or Damadi.” 

t Hamilton, spe.aking of this river, states' that "it is important, .as 
greatly assisting the inland navigaHon of the adjacent districts and, in a 
recent pnbUcation® of high dmracter, it is stated to be navigable, during 
the rainy season, from the Hoogly .as far as the confluence of the 
Barrachur, a distance of ITOinile^ for vessels of twenty tons 
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nioodali ynlley at least tsrenly per cent. lower than it could be 
imported from England. 

DAMUK. — ^A town in one of the recently sequestrated e.i.o. Ms. uoe. 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Hizam, 25 .miles S.E. from Omraouttce, and 85 miles S.W. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 30', long. 78° 1'. 

DAMUHGAUM. — A. town in one of the recently seques- e.i.o.ms. noe. 
trated districts of the native state of H 3 'derabad, or dominions 
of the Hizam, 29 miles S.E. from Omraouttee, and 66 miles 
S.'W. from Hagpoor. Lat. 20° 45', long. 78° 14/. 

DAMUHGTJHGA. — A river rising on the western slope 
of the Syadree range of mountains, in lat. 20° 11', long. 

73° 42', and, flowing in a westerly direction through the native 
state of Peint, and dividing the British collectorates of Surat 
and Tannab, intersects the Portuguese territory of Damaun, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea in lat. 20° 23', long. 72° 52'. 

DANA. — A. town in the native state of Nepal, 158 miles £.i.o. Ms.Dor. 
N.^V. from Khatmandoo, and 148 miles N.E. from Oude. 

Lat. 28° 47', long.. 83° 3'. 

DANAYA KKA N KOITEI. — A town in the British dis- E.i.o.MB.Doe. 
trict of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, 30 miles N. of 
Coimbatore. Lat. 11° 26', long. 77° 7'. 

DANDEEAS. — See Dantiwaba. 

DANDEEPHT7L. — A town in the British sub-collectorate e.i.o. ms.Doc. 
of Nassick, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles S.E. of Nassick. 

Lat. 19° 33', long. 74° 7'. 

DANDYAIJW. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 94 E.i.o.Ma.Doc. 
miles S.B. from Almora, and 36 miles S.'W. from Jemlah. 

Lat. 29° 8', long. 81° IC. 

DilNGATTB. — A. town in the native state of Sirgoojah, 27 e.i.c. Ms.noc. 
miles S.'W. from Sirgoojah, and 33 miles N.W. from Odeipoor. 

Lat. 22° 50', long. 82° 53'. 

DANGKHAJR. — A. town in the British district of Spiti, in e.i.c. Mb. Doc. 
the district of the Julinder Dooab, one of the divisions of 
the Punjab, 02 miles N.B. of Simla. Lat. 32? 5', long. 

78° 15'. 

DAN G LfltTHUL. — A town in the Itajpoot state of Jeypooi*, e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
36 miles S. from Jo 3 -poor, and 15 miles N. from Tonk. Lat. 

26° 23', long. 75° 56'. 

DANOO. — ^Atown in the British district of Tannah, pre- e.i.c.mb. doc. 
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sidenej’ of Bombay, 69 miles N. of Bombay, lal. 10® 67', 
long. 72® 43'. 

DANPOOB, in the British district of Alignrh, lieutenant- 
goremorship of the Korth-Wost Provinces, n village near the 
northern boundniy of the district. It is 65 miles S.E. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28® 7', long. 78® 6'. 

DAITPOOB,* in the British district of Boolundshuhr, 
licutenant-govcmorship of the Korlh-West Provinces, n small 
town on the route from the cantonment of Aligiirh to that of 
Moradabad, and 22=* miles K. of tho former. It has a barnr, 
and is well supplied with water. The road in this part of the 
route is good; tho country open, and rather well cultivated. 
Lat. 28® 11', long. 78® 10'. 

DAKTIWitBA, in the Bajpoot slate of .Toudpore, a village 
on the route from tho town of Joudporc to that of Ajmeer, 
and 21 miles E- of tho former. It contains 100 housc.s and 
five shops. The road in this part of the route is gravelly, 
occasionally encumbered with stones, and cut up into ravines, 
lat. 26® 16', long. 73° 30'. 

D/VKTOOlf. — ^A town in the British district of htidnapoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 32 miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21® 67', 
long. 87° 20’. 

DANTEOEE . — A town in the Bajpoot state of Scrolico, 
22 miles S.T7. from Serohee, and 78 miles "W. fi-om Oodcjiioor. 
Lat. 24° 49', long. 72® 35'. 

DAODPOOK,'* in tho territory of Oude, a village on tho 
route from Lucknow® to Sultanpoor c.^ntonmcnt, 12 miles W. 
of the latter. It has a small h.nzar, and is well supplied with 
water. Tho road to tho north-west, or towards Lucknow, is 
bad, and much cut up ; to the south-east, or towards Sultan- 
poor, it is natlier good. Tho surrounding country is but 
partially cultivated, having much low jungle. Lat. 20® 18', 
long. 81® 67'. 

DAOOD KlAYLE, in the Sind Sagur Dooah division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on an ofTsefc of tho river Indus, six 
miles S. of tho town of Kala Bagh. Lat. 32° 61', long. 71° 35'. 

DAOODKUGTJB,i*m tho British district Behar, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the right hank of .the river Son, 
navigable® up to this place ii-om its confluence with the Ganges, 

• David’s Town ; from Band, nom. propr., "David,” and Pur, “ town.” 
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a distance of forty-five miles.* Some of tlie streets are straight 
and wide 3 but the greater number mere wretched lanes. Here 
, is a spacious well-built serae, or public lodging-house, sur- 
rounded by a rampart of brick, with battlements and loop- 
holes, and probably intended for a stronghold of the former 
government. There is another extensive serae, inclosed and 
secured by gates. The number of houses,^ including AJimud- 
gunj, has been computed at about 2,000 ;t and; admitting the 
usual ratio of inmates to houses, the population appears to be 
about 10,000. It is a place of considerable trade,® and has 
manufactures of setringis, or coarse cotton carpets, blankets, 
and cotton fabrics of various sorts. The police division, of 
which it is the principal place, contains 378 wUages, and a 
population computed at 92,300 ; the Brahminists being as ten 
to six to the Mussulmans. The town is 42 miles N.W. of G-ya, 
60 S. W. of Patna, 89 B. of Benares. Bat. 25° S', long. 84° 27'. 

DAOEALAH.— See DounAUA. 

DAPOOLEE . — A town in the British district of Eutna- 
gherry, presidency of Bombay, 65 miles H. of Eutnagherry. 
Lat. 17° 48', long. 73° 16'. 

DA^OOEEE . — A town situate on the left bank of the 
Moota river, a feeder of the Beema, in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, four miles H. of Poonnb. The 
town contains a residence ^ for the use of the governor of 
Bombay, and in its vicinity are the Botanical Gardens, ^ main- 
tained by the government. Lat. 18° 32', long. 73° 51'. 

DAEAGUN'J,* t in j^e British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Iforth-'West Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Jaunpore, and 
communicating by feriy with the former, of which it may be 
considered in some measure a suburb. The Ganges, on the 
left bank of w’hich it is situate, has here a bed a mile wide,^ the 
stream in the dry season occupying only a third of that space, 
the remainder being moist sand and mud, over which the road 
is diificult. It is a place of some importance, having, according 
to a return made in 1834,® a population of 9,103 ; of whom 

* Frinsep states the distance at twenty miles, 
f The number of houses, according to Buchanan, is 8,000. 
t Market of Bara; from Bara, ond Gunj, "market,” 
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7,303 were nindoo?, and 1,703 Slussulmans. Lai. 25° 27', 
long. 81° 57'. ' 

LAEAr^IANX GHAT.— See AMBE-vsnutix. 

DAItAXAGUB.Mn the British district of Allahabad, licu- 
tonant-governoi-ship of the Iforlli-'Wcst Provinces, a torni on the 
route from Allahabad to the town of Puttehpoor, 40 miles® 
S.E. of the latter place. Supplies and water are abundant. 
Tijo road to the south-east, towards Allahabad, is heavy, but 
that to the north-west, or towards Futtebpoor, is good. 
The surroimding country is level and well cultivated. Lat. 
25° 41', long. 81° 25'. 

DAP^IXUGUE, in the British district of Bijnour, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Korth-Wcst Provinces, a town on 
the route from Moradabad to Muzufernugur, and 40 miles 
S.E. of the latter place. It is situate on tho left bank of 
the Ganges, in a level, well-cultivated country, and has a bazar. 
'The road in this part of the route is sandy, and bad for wheeled 
carriages. Distant Is.W. from Culculta Oil miles. Lat. 
20’ 17', long. 78° 11'. 

DAKAPOOR,' in the Punjab, a small village about a milo 
from the right or west bank of the Jhclum. Close to it are 
extensive ruins, called Oodenuggur, which Burnes sujiposcs to 
bo those of Is'icma,® built by Alexander, to commemorate his 
victory on this spot over Porus. Lat. 32° 4G', long. 73° 36'. 

DAR.VPOORAH,* in the British district of Coimbatore, 
prc.«idcncy of Jlndras, a town situate about half a mile from 
the loft b.ank of tho river Amraw^,® in an elevated open 
country. Tho streets are wide, and the houses hi general well 
built. Here is a large mud fort, formerly of considerable 
importance® during the wars between the British and tho 
rulers of Mysore, but now in ruins.** Distance from the town 
of Coimbatore, S.E., 42 miles ; Madras, S.'W., 250. Lat. 10° 45', 
long. 77° 36'. 


r>ach:in:vnr tvflcr Tncntsoniiij^ tlic fori, gives tho fullouing cnrioti 
(■tr.li'mcnl : — ‘‘llic commnndnnt, .tcconling to the report of tho nativoi 
ftgro '1 to rerrender the place to Col. FnltaTlon. .iVs, however, he wixhc 
"f rc^isiaucc, snnjo pioneers -were sent into Ih 
1 \,U it which they flid very coolly, while over thei 

ii'° “p ”■ tromendoun fire. tVlicn the pa.-.azo w.-i 

iiiuA- iJtn 'T*' *roopi w.all.cd in qnietly, without nn 

injury liioD}; done on either side.” 
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' DAEBAEEA, in the Punjaub, a large fortress of the 
Daman. It is situate 12 miles K’.'W. of Tah, and at the 
mouth of a pass into the Suliman Mountains. Its -vs-alla are 
very lofty, hut it does not appear to be otherwise of impor- 
tance, and it is situate in a very barren and secluded country. 
Lat. 32° 15', long. 70° 20'. 

- DAEBBE. — A. town of North-Eastern India, in the native 
state of Bhotan, 60 miles B. from Daijeeling, and 105 miles N. 
from Eimgpore. Lat. 27° 12'-, long. 89° 18'. 

DAEBDNG}-, or EQ OSTTK .ATON in Bussahir, a river 
of Eoonawur. It rises in about lat. 31° 57', long. 78° 25', on 
the south-western declivity of the stupendous range of Damuk 
Shu, bounding that territory on the side of Ladakh. Gerard 
estimates the elevation of its soimce at about 15,000 feet above 
the sea. The scene, as described by him, is one of terrific 
desolation. “ The Darboong was lost amidst the fields of snow 
and ice by which it was generated ; the whole space on every 
side was floored by ice, half-hid under stones and rubbish. In 
some places the snow is of au incredible thiclmess, and lies in 
heaps. Having accumulated for years together, it separates by 
its gravity, and spreads wide desolation in its route. Nowhere 
in my travels have I observed such enormous bodies of snow 
and ice, or altogether such a scene.” ® About five miles below 
this place, and nearly south of it, the stream receives a number 
of suow-torronts, tumbling down the glaciers and mountains on 
every side, and rushes downwards, sometunes amidst spiry 
peaks of limestone, sometimes beneath vast arches of perpetual 
ice and snow. Soomdo, about two miles below this, or between 
six and seven miles from the source, has an elevation, of 
18,000 feet, so that the torrent in that part of its course has a' 
fall of nearly 300 feet a mile. The declivity, however, soon 
becomes much less, and the stream flows tlurough a fertile dell,® 
to which it aflbrds the means of irrigation indispensable to pro- 
ductiveness in this arid climate. It is in consequence bordered 
by several villages, by the name of one of which it is sometimes 
called the Eooshkatong. Jacquemont'* describes it, in this part 
of its course, as a considerable river, which descends from the 
north-west with turbulence and enormous rapidity. At Soong- 
num, it is crossed by a sanga or wooden bridge, thirty-three 
feet long,® and at an elevation of 9,030 feet above the sea ; and 
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Boven or eight miles hclow this it falls into llio Sutlej, in Int. 
31® 43', long. 78® 33', after a total course of about twenty-seven 
miles. 

DA31ICKEE. — towji in the British district of CultacV, 
presidency of Bengal, 30 miles S.E. of Ciittaclv. Lat. 20® 4', 
long. 80® 18'. 

DABISIIE . — A town in the British district of iXcllorc, 
presidency of Madras, 30 miles N.'W. of Ongolc. Lat. 15® 48', 
long. 70® 41'. 

DABJEELIXGr, in the British district of tlic same name. 


presidency of Bengal, a sannlarium’ for troops located within 
the militarj- division of Cawnpore, Allahabad, Dinaporc, and 
Benares. It is situate “on" the soutlicm side of n great 
hollow or basin, being that of tbo Bunjeot Biver, which falls 
into the Tccsta a few miles cast of the jdace. To the north, 
the view is open, and exhibits the usual aueccssion of range 
bej-ond range, all irregularly ramifying in every direction, and 
in apparently inextricable confusion; it tcnninalcs in the 
Snowy Eangc. To tho westward, the view is confined by a lofty 
r.angc at the distance of about ten miles; to tbo castwai-d, 
appears tbo valley of tho Tccsta; and on each side of it is the 
confused assemblage of mountain-ridges, as to the north ; to 
tho south, Darjeeling has the Sinchid Pc.ak, elevated about 
9,000 feet, and Gurdun-Kuttur range, which is a ramification 
of it. These mountains arc completely clothed with forest 
from the top to the vciy holtora.” 

In regard to natural scenery, the country round Da^celing 
ia described as inferior to that of Landoiir and Mussoorcc, 
but ns contrasting favourably with that of Almora. In one 


respect, however, it has au ndvant.ago oven over the former 
places, commanding ns it does tho most magnificent view 
which can probably be obtained of tho Snow)' Bange, distant 
about sixty miles, in which, eminently conspicuous, appears tho 
Knnching Jinga, rising 27,000 feet above, tho sea. Dr. 
Uooher,® when on a botanical mission to this region, thus 
describes his first impression of tho scouo « E.arly next morn- 
ing i taught my first view, and I literally held mv breath iu 
we and admiration. Six or soven successive range's of forcst- 

I (8.000 feet), 
ene e cen me and the dazzling-white pile of snow-clad 
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mountains, among wliicli tho g^aut peak of Kincbin-jimga 
rose 20,000 feet above tho lofty point ftom •which I gazed. 
Owing to tho clearness of tho atmosphere, the snow appeared 
to my fancy hut a few miles off, and the loftiest mountain at 
only a day’s journey. The heavenward outline was projected 
against a pale-blue sky, while little detached patches of mist 
clung hero and there to the highest peaks, and were tinged 
golden-yellow or rosy-red hy tho rising sun.” 

Oneiss is tho principal formation of the rock at Daijceling ; 
slate occurs on the hanks of the Bunject Biver ; at tho foot of 
the hills, iron-ore ahoxmds ; and traces of copper arc said to 
have been diseoi’ercd. 

The advantages possessed by Darjeeling, ns the site for a 
sanatariuin, in tho salubrity of its climate* and facility of 
access from the plains of Bengal, induced the British govern- 
ment, in 1S3S, to open a negotiation with the rajah of Sildcim, 
for its cession, in return for an equivalent in land or money. 
The rajah consented to an unconditional and gratuitous transfer. 
Several years afterwards, however, a grant of 3,000 rupees per 
annum was made to the rajah, as compensation for the cession, 
which sum at a later period was doubled."* A sanatarium for 
Europeans has been established,'^ and its results, as exhibited 
in ofEcial medical reports, are considered satisfactory.® The 
district of which Daijeeling is the principal place, was enlarged 
in 1850, by the annexation of a further portion of the territory 
of Sikkim. The sequestration of this tract, yielding a revenue^ 
of 20,037 rupees, took place .in consequence of outrages com- 
mitted by tho rajah against British subjects, a course of con- 
duct which at the samo time exposed him to the forfeituro of 
the annual p.ayment which had been granted as compensation 
for Daijeeling.® Lat. 27° 2', long. 88° 10', 

DABMAPTJB. — A. town in tho British district of Salem, 
presidency of lladras, 33 miles N. of Salem. Lat, 12° O’, 
long. 78° 141. 

D A BMP ODAB. — A town in tho native state of Nepal, 

Like all plticcs in BoDg.il Eoutli of the Hioialnyns, Daijeeling line n 
cold, a warm, and a rainy season ; hut, having nn elevation of 7,218 foot 
above tho sea, and it being ascertained that in India the tomporataro of 
tho air falls 1° for every 300 feet, its moan temperature is about 21° below 
that of Calcutta, or only 2° nhove that of London, , 
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190 inik ‘3 AV. from Klialmandoo, and 303 miles from 
Oude, Lat. 28° 17', long. 82° 39’, 

IIABIIAII.— A towii in llic BritiMi dihlrict of Blmugulpore, 
presidency of Bengal, 50 miles S.B , of Bnjinniial. Iial. 
2-3° 45', long. S7° 5'. 

IIAKBOOB.— A lo»ni in the native state of Ifydorabad, 
or dominions of the Ifizam, 385 miles N.AV^. from Ilydenibatl, 
and 72 miles S, from •Tnulnnh. Bat. 38° 50, long. 7b’ 11'. 

DABSlIAA'CrANJ,* in the district of Pachamrat, territory 
of Oude, a town near the right bank of the river Gbaghm, 
five miles S.E. of Paizabad. It oas built'- by Barslmn Singh, 
a freebooter, the brother of an adventurer originally a trooper 
in the Co!npany’a service, but raised to the station of zemindar, 
or fcofTee, by the favour of Saadal Ali Khan, formerly nawaiib 
vizier. It is rather a thriving place, several inercliants of 
coubiderablc property residing llicro. Distant E. from Luck- 
jiow 80 miles. Lat. 2G° 41', long. 82’ 12'. 

DAjSJsDII,* in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Norlh-AVcst Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of tlic pergunnah of the same name, silunlo on the 
route from Delhi to Ghurmuklccstir, and IS miles B, of the 
former. Elevation above the sea S2L- feet, Lat. 28° 41', 
long. 77° 3G'. 

DASOBEE. — A town in the Bnjpool state of Joudporc or 
Marwar, 79 miles K. from Joudporc, niid 50 miles S.AV. from 
Beokanccr. Lat. 27° 25', long. 72° 5G’. 

DASPOIiE, — A town in the British district of Midnaporc, 
presidency of Bengal, 31 miles K.E, of ’ Midnapoor. Dat. 
22’ 37', long. 87’ 50'. 

DATCITAPULLT . — A town in the British diatrict of 


Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 52 miles K.AV. of Guntoor. 
Lat. 10° 37', long. 79° 48'. ' 

DATjMER, in native Gurwhal, a village on the left banlc of 


the Suptu or 'lonso. The village is inhabited by savage and 
lawless banditti, who practise their misdeeds with much im- 
punity,' in consogucnco of tlio c.vtromo difficulty of access to 
their fastness. It was a secoudar}' station in the groat lri<To- 

II‘malaya. Elevation above the sen 
8,354 feet. Lat. 31° 5', long. 78° 20'. 

DATBEE,* in the British district of Mynpoorcc, lieutcnanl- 
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governorship of the I^ortli-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Agra to Etawah, and 29 miles* IT.AV. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route is good, the 
" country cultivated, and studded with small villages. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 78° 42'. 

DATJDPOOE. — A town in the native state of Calahandy, 
one of tlie hill zemindarries of Orissa, 90 miles W. from 
Goomsoor, and 20 miles IT.E. from Joonnagudda. Lat. 
19° 59', long. 83° 19'. 

DAUKOEE. — A town in the British district of Kaira, 
presidency ''of Bombay, 31 miles B. of ICaira. . Lat. 22° 42', 
long. 73° 10'. ■ 

D AUilNtr G-G Li in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a town on a river 
which, fifty miles* to the eastward, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The surrounding country is well watered and fertile, producing 
abundant crops of fine grain, sugar-cane, and cotton. It is 
fortified, and belongs to the Guicowar, and received its name 
from Damoji, one of the family. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.'W., 120 ’ miles j Baroda, S.W., 120; Surat, N-W., 98; 
Bombay, N-W., 208. Lat. 21° 40', long. 71° 80'. 

DAENABAD, in the Eeechna Eooab dmsion of the Punjab, 
a town situated on a feeder of the river Baveo, 60 miles S.AV. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 7', long. 73° 21'. 

DAENDIAKHEEA, in tho district of Bainswara, territory 
of Oude, a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 50 miles 
S. of Lucknow, 30 S.E. of Cawnpore. Butter estimates tho 
population at between 8,000 aud 9,000, of whom 250 are 
Mussidmans. Lat. 26° 10', long. "80° 42'. 

DATING, TDB.^ — A tract of country so called, situate 
within the limits of the presidency of Bombay, and comprising 
several petty native states, tributary to a chief, styled the 
rajah'of Daung. It is bouuded on the north-west by the petty 
state of ’Wursavee; on the north-east and east by Candeish 
and the sub-colleotorate of Nassick ; on the south by tho 
native state of Point ; and on the west by that of Bauhsda. 
It extends from lat. 20° 22' to 21° 5', and from long. 73° 28' to 
73° 62'. Its length from north to south is fifty-two miles, aud 
its breadth twenty-eight, comprehending an-area of 960 square 
mdes, with a population' of 70,300. The country abounds in 
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f pnl- forests, -whicli are rented by tbe British government - of 
the Daung chiefs, •n'ho usually refer to the British representa- 
tive any points of dispute among themselves. 

DAlTJi'TA, in the 3Iyhee Caunta division of Guzerat, or'-' 
the dominions of the Guicowar, a town, the chief place of the 
petty native territory of the same name, situate 48 miles -E. of 
Deesa, and 139 miles JT. of Baroda. The terriloiy of Daunta 
is subject to the supremacy of the Eajpoot state of Edm*,^ 
and, moreover, pays tribute to the Guicowar. In 1820, the 
Sana agreed to cede a fixed proportion of his revenues to the 
state of Pahlunpore,® hut the obligation was subsequently 
commuted for an annual payment of 500® nipees, and the dis- 
trict is now released from sequestration.'* The town of Daunta 
is in lat. 24° 12', long. 72° 50'. 

DATJSAJT. — See Dkesaus". 

DAYADAlf APTJTTY . — A town in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, 33 miles N.YT. of Madura. 
Lat. 10° 8', long. 77° 43'. 

DAYAGOODOO. — A town in the British district of 
Eellore, presidency of Madras, 12 miles S.'W. of Ongole. 
Lat. 16° 20', long. 80°. 

DAYAIfisiOIvDA. — A town in the British district of 
Bellaiy, presidency of Madras, 62 miles E.E. of Bcllary. 
Lat. 15° 33', long. 77° 37'. 

DAYABOT DBOOG. — A town in the native state of 
blysore, 76 miles 2v.E. from Seringapntam, and 39 miles jS'.'W. 
from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 22', long. 77° 16'. - 

DAYEECOXDA,* in Hyderabad, or territory of the Hizam, 
a town on a hill,® near the left or northern side of a feeder of 
the river Pedawag, one of the tributaries of the Godavery. It 
is supplied with water from a tank of considerable size, situate 
on its west side. The extmisive district of Daverconda, on the 
south side of the to'wn, is named from it. Distant from the 
city of Hyderabad, S., 52 miles. Lat. 16° 42', long. 78° 59'. 

DAYERHULLT. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
68 miles 2s JE. from Bedenore, and 126 miles 2s. from Seringa- 
patam . L at. 14° G', long. 76° 2'. 

DAYIPOOE, in the British district of Moradnhad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the 2?’orth-AYesf Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradahad to Almora, and 12 miles 
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2v . of tbo former. The road in this part; of the route is diiBcult 
for wheeled carriages ; the country open, flat, and partially'' 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 59', long. 78° 54'. 

DAVTTLGrIIADT.- — A town in the native slate of Hyder- e.i.c. ms. doc. 
abad, or dominions of the I?^izam, 70 miles Js^.E. from Aurung- 
abad, and 100 miles S.W. from EUichpoor. Lat. 20° 30', 
long. 7G° 11'. 

DAIYLUT'WALLTTII, in the Damaun dmsion of the n,i.c. Ms.poe. 
Punjab, a town situated 80 miles N.W. of Dera Ghazco Khan, 

CO miles S.AS^. of the town of Dera Ismael Klian. Lat. 31° 10', 
long. 70° 20'. 

DEAGAJfJ,* in the British district of Mynpoorce, lieu- ' e.i.o.jis. noc. 
tenant-governorship of the ITorth-lYcst Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to Etawah, and 46 miles- S.B. ’ Gordon, towoo 
of the former. The road in tliis part of the route is good ; Iho 
counh’v cultivated, and studded with small villagca. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 78° 46'. 

DEAjMAII,^ in the district of Sultanpoor, territory of Oude, ’ e.i.c.si«. voc. 
a town on the route from Pertabgurh to Sultanpoor canton- 
ment, 13 miles® S.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is ® onnicn. toWoii 
abundantly supplied with water from wells. The road in this 
part of the rorile is bad. Lat. 26° 10', long. 82° 3'. 

DEAET. — A town in one of the recently' sequestrated e.i.c. ju. iioe. 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or doininious of tho 
Hizam, 17 miles S.E. from EUichpoor, and 13 miles jN. from 
Omraoutteo. Lat. 21°, long. 77° 44'. 

DEATPOllE. — A town in the British district of Malda, e.i.c. in. noc. 
presidency of Bengal, 25 miles N.W. of llalda. Lat. 25° 12', 
long. 87° 52'. 

DEBEEPOOEA, — Sec DATirooji. 

DEBEA. — A town in tho British district of Midnapoor, n,i.c.3i».Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 16 miles B. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 2.3', 
long. 87° 39'. 

DEBUE. — A considerable lake in the Eajpoot territory of 
Oodoypoor, or Lfeywar : it is about nine miles in lengtli by' five 
in bi’eadth, and is fed by several streams flowing from the 
northward. On its .southern side it has an outlet by' a stream 
flowing into the Mhye river. Distant S.E. from Oodoypoor 
30 miles. - Lat. 24° 12', long. 74° 4'. 

DEBUEA, in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieutenant- e.i.c. Ms. Doe. 
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governorship of the IforthATest Provinces, a toivn on the left 
bank of the river Eaptec, 51 miles of Groruckpoor. 

Iiat. 27° 17', long. 82° 58'. 

DEOCAIT,* in its usual acceptation, implies the tract of 
country in Southern India, situate between tiic S'erbudda and 
the Kistna rivers. Properly speaking, however, it includes the 
whole of the territory lying south of the Vindhya Mountains, 
which separate it from Hindustan on the north. Taken in its 
latter extent, it comprehends the valley of the Kerhudda, and 
the narrow tract of lowland forming a belt round the coast of 
the Peninsula ; and it occupies, in addition thereto, the vast 
expanse of triangular table-land, which, resting on each side 
upon the Eastern and Western Ghauts, is supported at its base 
by the sub-Tindhyau range, termed the Sautpoora Mountains. 

The seaward face of the table-land on the west, towards the 
Concans, though abrupt,® is not precipitous, but consists of a 
succession of terraces or steps. In their northern section, the 
Ghauts, on this side of the Peninsula, attain an elevation 
seldom exceeding 3,000 feet ; advancing southward, the range 
increases in height, Bonasson Hill being 7,000 feet above tho 
le^el of the sea, and the peak of Bodapet, in the Xeilgherrics, 
having an elevation of 8,700. Kear Cape Comorin, in tho 
extreme south, and at the point of convergence with the range 
from the opposite coast, the Western Ghauts terminate abruptly 
in a peak about 2,000® feet above the sea. Their average 
elevation may be stated at about 4,000 feet. From the point 
of convergence, the Eastern Ghauts take a northerly direction. 
These last-mentioned mountains, at their southern extremitv 
may be characterized rather as detached groups and clusters of 
hiUs appearing at intervals, than as a regular range. About 
lat. 11 40', they assume the chariicter of a continuous chain, 
and running along the coast of Coromandel in a dirccHon a 
httle north-west of the city of Madras, form a junction at 
aggery, m lat. 13° 20', with the main ridge, which crosses 
“ south-west direction,^ to the ITeilgherries. 
SmW ® northerly course, and 

“ - their cLteiWrt of 
which crosses th^ uniting with the Vindhya zone, 

one side of the ^ they constitute ^ 

of the tnnngle upon which rests the table-land of the 
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Deccan. In regularilj and grandeur, the Eastern Glmuls bear 
no comparison with those of "W'estcrn India; thoir average 
elevation does not exceed 1,600 feet. The intermediate table- 
land has conseriucntly a gradual slope to the eastward, ns 
indicated by the di’ainagc of the country in that direction.’’’ 
All the principal rivor.s, — the Godarcry, Cauvery, Kistna, and 
Pennaur, though dciiving their sources from the base of tho 
AV^cstern Ghauts, find their way into tho Baj’ of Bengal 
through fissures in IheEaslora Ghauts. According to Captain 
Kowbold,® " tho mean elevation of tho table-land around 
Bangalore and Nundidroog above the sea is 3,000 feet ; 
northerly, towards Hyderabad, it sinks to 1,800 feet ; and a 
little south of Bangalore, it falls, by rather abrupt stops, to 
tbo level of tlio plains of Salem, viz. 3,400 feet; whence to 
Capo Comorin tho mean height of the country is about 400 
feet. The average height of the low countiy between the 
Ghauts and the sea, on both the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, may be ronglilj’’ oaUmated at 200 feet, rising nt tho 
base of tho mountains to 800 feet.” On the Coromandol side, 
tho slope to the sea is gentle, oshibiling the alluvial deposits 
borne down from the higher portions of tho table-land ; wbilo 
that of Malabar is marked by a succession of irregular billy 
spurs from the Ghauts, doscouding to the sea in abrupt clifls. 
The coulrnl part of the Deccan is composed of waving downs, 
wliicli, at ono time, present for hundreds of miles one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests; but, in llic hot season, bear llio 
appearance of a desert, naked and brown, AvitUout a tree or 
shrub to relieve its gloomy sameness.^ 

A general outline of tho geology of Iho Deccan is nil that 
the limihs of this article Avill permit to be sluilchcd. A writer, 
already (pioted, obson’cs, “ llypogcne** schists, penetrated and 
broken up by prodigious outbursts of plulouio and fcrappoan 
rocks, occupy by far the greater portion of tho superficies of 
Soullieru India. They constilulo the great bulk of the 
AFostcru Ghauts, from between the latitudes of 10° and 17° to 
Capo Comorin, and from tho base of tho Eastern Ghiiuts, 
from beyond the north limit of tho Peninsula, to their deflection 
at Naggcry, in hit. 13° 20', They aro piirtially capped and 
fringed in the AFestern Qhnnls by Jnlerito, and in the nHiistcrn 
Ghauts by sandstone, limestone, and laterito. Prom Naggory 
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to Cflpo Comorin, Uioj- form, with few cxcoplions, tho basis of 
tho plains of the Carnatic, the vallc}' of Seriiignpalnm, 

Salon, Triehinopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjorc, ^ladrns, Tiuncvclly, 
and Travnncoro ; and, intimately associated Avilb granite, the 
principal bills and ranges on the low lands south of tlio Salem 
Brcab and valley of the Cauvory. Xortli of this valley, and 
above the break, they form the basis of Ibc tabic-lands of 
Mysore, the Baramabid, Bellary district, part of ITyderabad, 
and the Soutliom Mnliratta country; and present a ground- 
work on which will bo skclcbod out, as accurately as the 
present imperfect stale of information will permit, tho circum- 
scribed areas occupied by more recent aqueous strata, loward.s 
the north-west flank of our area, almost in a line drawn 
diagonally across the Peninsula from Jiagporo, by Beejaporc, to 
the western coast, tho bypogeno and phitonic rocks disappear, 
emerging onl3' occasionally' under one of tlic birgcst continuous 
sheets of trap in the world.” Coniparcd, tlien, wilb some 
other countries, the geology of Soulbcm India is clear ami 
distinct in its principal features. It has been ascertained, 
partly from observation, and partly by means of specimens 
obtained from various sections of the country, that the entire 
basis of the Peuinbula, and its principal elevations,* arc com- 
posed wholly of granite. Overlying the granitic floor, are tlic 
stratified liypogcne rocks, the usual order of siipcrpobition 
being gneiss resting immediately on the gr-anite, followed by 
mica and bornblcndo schists, tho two latter supporting clay- 
slate, stiituary marble, &e. These rocks are wholly dcstituto 
of organic remains ; for, although of aqueous origiu, as attested 
by their stratified character, the sedimentary deposit has sub- 
sequently bccorao crystallized by tho efieeb of subterranean 
heat, and hence they arc grouped b)- geologists in the meta- 
roorpbic class. Ascending hi Uio series, we ue.\'t arrive at the 
fossiliferous strata. Ilcrc, iu tho order of superposition, lime- 
stone is the lowest, followed bj' varieties of cLay and sand 
rocks. Prom various circumstances, arisuig chiefly from the 
paucity of the imbedded fossils, and from the failure of dis- 
covering among them, the distinguishing genera, these varieties 
have not hitherto admitted of a detailed classification. These 

* Severndtoog, Ohittcldro,^, amlotlicra in Stysore ; Aduiii and otlicrs 
in the Ceded Districts, &c. 
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sedimentary rocks are overlaid by tbo trap formation, a volcanic 
■product, fused by subterranean heat, and projected to tbo 
earth’s surface, ■where it occasionally assumes a columnar form, 
but more usually may be traced in extensive sheets, covering a 
vast tract of country. Two roclis, of aqueous origin, peculiar 
to Southern India, arc met with, eapping trap and all other 
rocks, without reference to age or composition. These arc 
latcVito and regur. Tho former consists of an iron-clay. In 
its to.vturc, it is full of cavities and pores, find contains a large 
quantity of iron. While in the mass, and c.\'cludcd from tho 
air, it is soft and readily cut ; but upon being broken up and 
exposed, it soon becomes hard, and resists the cflbcts of air 
and water better than brick. It is consoqnonlly one of tho 
most valuable materials for building. Tim maximum tbickness 
of its beds docs not exceed 200 feet, and these arc not alto- 
gether destitute of org.anie remains. Ecgiir is the black cotton 
clay, formerly supposed to be produced by Ibe docompo.sition 
of trap rocks, but now regarded, and apparently more justly, 
ns a marine deposit. One other overlying formation requires 
notice, — tbo calcareous substauco termed kunkur, found on 
analysis to contain tbo olcmonts of oolite and chalk. Its 
origin is referred to the action of thermal springs, charged 
with carbonic acid, Ijriiiging np lime in solution, and depo.siting 
it on the earth’s surface. It is used as a rough building-stone, 
and univoviilly employed to burn into liino. 

Tho universal prevalence of granite and the hypogenc rocks 
lias been mentioned. It remains to describe tho geographical 
position of the more recent and tlic overlying strata. Partial 
deposits of saud-roek, of n recent period, containing pelagic 
shells, arc found scattered over the soulh-cnstern extremity of 
tho Peninsiiln ; but tho older sandstone and limestone bods are 
not met •with south of Salem. The chief development of tboso 
older rocks lies in the dislrict of Cuddapah, and again in 
Hyderabad, also in tbo Soutborn IVIabratln country, and in tbo 
tract between the Godavery and the Kislma. A bed of shelly 
limestone occurs in the vicinity of Pondicherry, to which, from 
an examination of ils fossils, geologists concur in assigning a 
more elevated position th.an to tho limestone strata before 
described. I'he outpouring of the trap rock is distributed over 
a considerable portion of the Peninsula. It extends from tbo 
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Ecashoro, at the northern extremity of the ‘Wcatc-rii Ghauts, to 
its eastern limit at JTagporo and the hanks of the river 'i’oom- 
huddra, and terminates southward on the seacoasl, in the lati- 
tude of Fort Victoria or Bancot. “Within these boundaries the 
landscape is marked by the usual distinctive features of basaltic 
rock j hills of tabular form rising from the general level, somc- 
times abruptly, in perpendicular masses; somcliincH insteps, 
or terraces, piled one upon another, decked with maguiticent 
forests, and producing beautiful and romantic seenciy. From 
the Eoutbern termination of the trap, the latcrite or iron-clay 
succeeds as the overlying rock, to Capo Comorin, covering tbo 
base of tho mountains and tho narrow tract that scparalea them 
from the sea, and occasionally exhibiting a micccssion of low 
rounded hills and undulations. It exists also in detached beds 
on the opposite coast of Ibc Peninsula, expanding over a large 
Burfaco near tbo south banka of IhcPennar,’" crowning the loftiest 
summits of tbo Ghauts, and of tho table-lands in the interior. 
Beguv, like latcrite, overtops all other rocks, with tbo single 
exception of tho most recent deposits. This soil is chiefly 
indebted for its fertility to its retentive power in regard to 
moisture. When its surface is dried to an impalpable powder, 
tbo substratum retains its character of a hard black clay 
approaching to rock, usually moist and cold. “ It occupies 
principally the elevated table-lands of tho Ceded Districts, the 
Hyderabad, ITagpore, and Southern Hnhi'attn countries. It is 
less common in ^lysore, but is again seen in continuous sheets, 
from six to twenty feet thick, below the Ssilcm Break, covering 
the lower plain of Coimbatore, Jladura, Salem, Trichinopolj” 
Tanjoro, llamnad, and Tinncvolly, to tho viciniU' of Cano 
Comorin.’’ 


Of the remote history of the Deccan little is known. Hindoo 
legend relates that it was invaded by B.ama, king ofOude, when 
m pursuit of Eavan, tbo ruler of Ceylon, who had carried ofl’ his 
consort Siva ; but the date of Hama’s existence is involved in 
obscurity.o An ancient distribution of tho country into tho 
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la the fifth century before Christ, the Peninsula is stated to have 
been partitioned between the fow Icingdoms of Pandya, Kerala, 
Cola, and Chola.^ Passing, however, to authentic history’-, wo learn 
that the first Mahometan invasion of the Deccan was attempted 
ill the year 129i', by Alaudin, afterwards emperor of Delhi. Its 
object was restricted to the assault of Deogiri, tho capital of 
Maharashta ; and this was successful, the city behig captured 
and given up to pillage. A few years later, Alaudin extended 
his conquests over tho whole of Maharashta, Telingana, and 
Carnata ; and in 1325 the reduction of tho Deccan was com- 
pleted by Mohammed Togluk. But the supremacy of the 
emperor was not of long duration : the Hindoo rajahs of Teliu- 
gana and Carnata were the first to recover their possessions. 
Their success was followed by the general revolt of tho Deccan, 
in 1347, when Hasan Gnnga founded the Slahomedan dynasty of 
Bahmani. His independence W'as recognised at Delhi, and the 
power of the empire was thus driven across the Nerbudda. 
In the struggles which ensued, the house of Bahmani succeeded 
in subverting tho kingdom of Telingana, and, at a later period 
(1065), the fall of tho monarchy of Bijayanagar or Carnata was 
efibeted, by tho league of tlie Mussulman princes against Eajah 
Earn, at the battle of Talicotc. Subsequent events tended to 
the dismemberraont of tho Bahmani empire ; and its final dis- 
solution gave riso to tho iiulepondent Mahometan states of 
Beejapore, Ahraednuggur, Golconda, Bedur, and Bcrar. Of 
tliese the two latter, merging into one or other of the remainder, 
became extinct; and in the time of Shah Johan, in 1030, tho 
Deccan was divided into the three kingdoms of Ahmedmiggur, 
Golcond.a, and Beejapore. Tho first of these became trihut aiy 
to Shah Jehan in 1G3C ; and in 1G86, his sou and successor 
Aurungzobo, subverting the monarchies of Golconda and Bee- 
japore, the whole of the teriitory previously severed from the 
empire 'was recovered, and the Deccan once more passed under 
the rule of Delhi. But though Aurungzobc- now grasped tho 
universal sovereignty of India, he was not destined long to 
retain it. The Mahrattas, who had previously attracted little 
notice, had emerged from obscurity dui’ing tbe reign , of his 
falbei', and were now about to act a conspicuous part in the 
history of the Deccan. In tho late imperial contest with 
Golconda and Beejapore, they had shared tho fate of the con- 
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quorcd ; l)at tlicir power and resonrccB, tliougli crippled, wore 
not destroyed. The fortresses and districts of wliicli they had 
been dispossessed were again fast falling into their hands ; and 
upon Aurungseho’a retreat to Ahmcdnnggur, in 170G, they 
attacked the imperial arinj-, and plundered its baggage. Ten 
years after the dc.ath of Auningzebe, his successor eomduded a 
peace with Saho, the Sfahratta chief, and admitted his claim to 
levy tribute over the whole of the Deccan. The JEogul empire 
was now tending to its close. Asof .Tab, whoso dc-'^emdants 
are known as the nizams of Ifydcrabad, had succeeded to the 
viccroy.alty of the Deccan. He was subsequently promoted to 
the office of vizier at Delhi; but being disgusted with the 
court, and sensible that liLs power rc.'ted upon a solid founda- 
tion, ho resigned his appointment, and ref timed to hi.« govern- 
ment at Hyderabad. The Mahrattas, in the interim, had 
obt.aincd a large accession of territory, and at the time of.-isoPs 
return, the chief authority of the nation was wiiddcd by Dalaji, 
one of Sabo’s principal officers, and subsequently the founder of 
the dynasty of the Poishwas. This able minister had laboiwcd 
unremittingly to concentrate the power of the "Mahrattas ; and 
having succeeded, he usurped the authority of his master, and 
ollercd himself as a competitor for the sovcrcignh* of the 
Deccan. But Asof deemed the power of his rival too fonnid- 
able for resistance : he therefore applied himself to accomplish 
its reduction by means of dissensions among the principal 
chiefs ; but, failing iu his attempt, he finally cflcctcd a compro- 
mise with the Pcishwa, and entered the lists himself as an 


usurper. The result was the foundation, on the part of Asof, 
of the Mahometan kingdom of Hyderabad, which still con- 
tinues to be ruled by bis descendants ; and tbc formation, under 
the Peisliwa, of a powerful monarchy, comprising the larger 
portion of tbc territories now included within the limits of the 


presidency of Bomb.iy. The remainder of the imperial posses- 
sions in the Peninsula, with few exceptions, were held by chief- 
tains subject to tbo supremacy of one or tbo otber of tliosc two 
potentates. Those north of the Tooinbuddra were distributed 
principally between the rajahs of Colaporo and Bcrnr, and 
ngna o olaba, all of whom acknowledged some degreo of 

KT,' ”1? Of soutli of tli» 

Toombuddra, the Carnatic aud Tanjoro were held under Ibe 
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feudal sorereignty of the Nizam. T!ie Mysore, though prc- 
A'iously tributary to both Moguls and Mahraltas, assumed 
independence during the commotions of the times, and in the 
sequel became tho prize of the Mahometan usurper Hyder AJi. 
In the extreme south, the petty state of Travancore, secured 
from invasion by its remote position, and by the sen and moun- 
tains u'hicb suiTound it, appears to have long enjoyed an iniin- 
terrupted freedom from foreign sway. Tlie nabob of Kurnoul, 
Eajah Tondiman, tlie rajah of Coorg, and other inferior rulers, 
seized each on his own district, and rose to the rank of petty 
princes, acknowledging a feudal superiority, but maintaining 
their own exclusive right to iuternal iudepcudcncc. 

Such were tho changes introduced into the native govern- 
ments of the Deccan in tho earlier part of the oighteonth ccii- 
turj'. The possessions of European nations within tho Penin- 
sula afforded at that time no indication of future grandeur. 
A few petty settlements acknowledged the dominion of Prance 
and Portugal. The English occupied a station at Surat, and 
another at Madras ; and those, wdth the island of Bombay, con- 
stituted nearly tho sum of British .territory in Southern India. 
In the subsequent contests for power wliich ensued between 
the native chiefs, the English and Prench took opposite sides. 
Tho results of these struggles proved unfavourable to tho 
powers whose Ciiuso had been espoused by tho Prench. Among 
the mcji of that nation most distinguished in India, both in 
war and negotiation, was M. Bussy, who established the 
Prench power and influence over the Northern Circars, so often 
referred to in the Indian history of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These possessions, however, like most of tho Pi-onch 
acquisitions, remained to them only a veiy short time. Olivo 
attacked them with a force from Bengal, and though opposed 
by a larger force, the skill, energy, and hsippy fortune which 
marked all Clive’s enterprises, triumphed, and the Circars 
wore transferred from the Prench to their groat riv-al in India. 
Thouceforward tho interests of Prance rapidly declined, tho 
influence of tho British rose in the ascendant, and a new 
empire w’as established in India. Within tho limits of the 
Deccan tho Prench still retain Pondicherry, with other minor 
settlements, .and tho Portuguese continue undisturbed within 
tho slender territory of Goa and Daman; but important revo- 
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lutions Imve occarred in the native governmeuts nilliiu llic 
Peninsula, from wliicli tlio Britisli alone, of all the European 
settlers in India, reaped any advantage. The dismembered 
pronnecs of Jlysorc, at tlic close of tlic first n-ar vvitli Tippoo, 
formed tie earliest addition to tlicir original acquisitions. tV 
further annexation accrued upon the death of Tippoo, and the 
final partition of hia dominions. This was followed by tho 
incorporation with tho British empire, of the Carnatic and 
Tanjorc. Some years later, the forfeited possessions of the 
Peishwa tended to swell the extent of the empire. These 
acquisitions, inth certain cessions from tho 2fizani, tho subse- 
quent conquests of Kuriiool and Coorg, and the lapse, from 
failure of heirs, of Angria’s territory of Col.ib.a, and the nij 
of Sattara, constitute in the aggregate a continuous Icrrilory, 
stretching from the banks of the Nerbiidda to Cape Comorin. 
Its greatest length from north to south measures 1,000 miles, 
and its extreme breadth exceeds SOO ; and if Sindo and a por- 
tion of British Guzorafc be excluded, the Deccan, as defined in 
this article, will ho found to comprehend tho prorinces now 
distributed between the two presidencies of ATndras nnd Bom- 
bay, with the several native states already cnuincmtcd. 

It will bo obvious that in so largo a tract of country there 
must be a great diversity of people nnd groat variations ns 
to manners and character. In the countries connected witli 
tho British government of Bombay, the bigber classc.'*, evory- 
wliero in the East the most unmanagc.ahlo, were in 1S22 
admitted by Mr. Elpliinstonc to certain pririlcgcs. A great 
dislike existed towards tho courts of law, and the privileged 
classes, of which there were three constituted, were exempted, 
tho first totally, the second partially, from tho strict process of 
the Adawlut; while a third class, composed of meritorious 
native military otficers of the rank of sovibabdiir, were exempted 
from personal arrest. A commission was appointed, which 
took cognizance of cases involving claims upon tho first two 
classes, and proceeded to dispose of them in a mode which, 
while securing justice, should be free from oflenco.** Tho 
commission was subsequently abolished, and its duties trans- 
ferred to an officer called « agent for sirdars.” ' 

SHABAZPOEE. — See Baciceuouxji:. 

DJiCKNALL.— A town in one of the native states known 
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iia the Cuttact Mehals, 89 miles IsT. from Cuttack, and 77 miles 
S.'W. from Ealasore. Lat, 21° 1', long. 85° 55'. 

DBOTAUIT,^ in a detached portion, of the native state of 
Gwalior, a town belonging to Scindia, on the route from Mow 
to Baroda, 20 miles® ‘W. of former, 196 E. of latter. It is 
estimated to contain 1,000 houses,^ and about 5,000 inha- 
bitants, and is the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name. Elevation above the sea 1,881 fect.^ Lat. 22° 34/, 
long. 75° 31'. ‘ 

LEBANUTPOOE,* in the British district of Alygurh, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to Agra, and 
21 miles® S. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country weU-cultivated and popidons. Lat. 
27° 38', long. 78° 7'. 

DEEDWANA. — A. village in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore 
or Marwar, 112 miles N.B, from Joudpore. Lat. 27° 19', 
long. 74i° 80'. 

DEEG,i * in the territory of Bhurtporo, a town situate in a 
lone tract, amidst numerous marshes and jhils, or small lakes, 
fed by the stream Manus Nye,® conveying the drainage of a 
considerable country lying to the west. As it is nearly sur- 
rounded by water during a great part of the year, it is then 
almost inaccessible* to an enemy. Before dismantled by the 
British, its outline, the outer wall, was an irregular pentagon, 
the southern and longest side of which towards the middle 
curves inwards, or towards the north. At the south-west angle 
is the Shah Bouij,** a high rocky mount, having on its summit 
an area of fifty yards square, and inclosed by a rampart, having 
four commanding bastions facing the four cardinal points. 
Within the walls, the fort, an extensive building with high 
rampart twenty feet thick,® furnished with bastions, commands 
the whole town. Close to the west of the fort is the palace of 
the rajah, with a fine garden, inclosed by a high wall. The 
ground-plan of the garden is rectangular, 475 feet long,® and 
350 wide ; and on each side is a remarkably beautiful building. 
In the middle is an octagonal pond,® with openings on four 
sides, leading up .to the four buildings, each opening having, 
from the centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of steps 
- * Dig, of Tosbin. • 
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leading into lliem, an avenue of jets d’eau,’* These beautiful 
buildings, wliicli nre surpassed" in India for elegance of design 
and perfection of workmansinp only b}' the Taj ^lahal of Agra, 
are constructed of a fine-grained sandstone, quarried of (p-eat 
dimensions at Eoopbas, in the soulli-castcrii part ofthe Bhnrl- 
poro Icrrilory.® ' Deeg is a place of great ant iqnity. “ The 
ancient name ■was Diragli, or Dirgbpurn, and m ill be found 
mentioned in the Skaiul Puran, and dtli chapter of (bo TJlia- 
gavai IMaliatania.” ** It bccamo early * one of the chief strong- 
holds of the Jats, from whom, in 1776, it was wrested by NujufT 
Khan, the powerful minister of Shah Alum. After the death 
ofNajutTKlian, however, it reverted to the rajah of Dhiirtpore, 
llore, on the 13Ui of Xovemher, ISOl, the army of llolkar was 
defeated® hj a British force, under the command of General 
Fraser; and the Jats, having taken a liostilc part by firing o>j 
the rictors, siege was laid to the place on the IGtli of December 
following, and on the 23rd of the same month it was cjtrried by 
storm.® Snhscqnontly restored to the Jilt rajah, it, after the 
capture of Blmrtporo by the British, commanded by Ijord 
Combcrmcro, was surrendered® without resiat.ancc, and dis- 
mantled. Distant W. from iluttra 2i miles.® Eat. 27® 29', long. 
77° 23'. 


DEEGAEEE, in IhoEajpoot state of .Toudpore, a village on 
the route from the town of Jondporo to that of Ajincer, and 
throe miles east of tho former. The road in this part of the 
route, though s.andy, is probably good, ns Boilcau travelled it 
on horseback, by moonlight, at the rapid rate of ten miles an 
hour, Lat. 20° 17', long. 73° 15'. 

DEEG II. — Sec Dio. 


DEEGitrL, in the British district of Bohtuk, licuicnant- 
govemorship of llie Xorth-IVcst Provinces, a considerable 
village on the route from Kurnool to Eowarce, and 76 miles 
S.TV. of the former. Water is abundant, lliongh indiftbrent, 
and supplies are plentiful. The road in this part of the route 
IS good. Lot. 28° 40', long. 70° 41'. 

DEEaucHEE.— A town in the British district of Sallara, 


torreni.'tW^ " to preronro this tomi from tho violence of tho 
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presidency of Bombay, G1 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ SCf, 
long. 74° 69'. 

DEEHA, in the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 795 miles N.E. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 13 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25“ 19', long. 82“ 3'. 

DEEMLA. — A. town in the British district of Bungpore, 
presidency of Bengal, 39 miles N.W. of Eungiioi’c. Lat. 
26“ 6', long. 88° 55'. 

DEENANTJGDE., in the Lahore division of tho Punjab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the Barco Dooab C.anal, 
89 miles N.E. of tho to\vn of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 10', long. 
75° 29'. 

DEENGBOO . — A halting-place on a rivulet of the same 
name, on tho southern declivity of the Sbatul Pass. It is 
situate just above the limit of forest, in a tract having a rich 
sou covered with a close sward. Elevation above the sea 
12,300 feet. Lat. 31° 21', long, 78° 1'. 

DEENGUBII. — A town in tho native state of Bhawulpoor, 
32 miles S. from Bhawulpoor, and 110 miles N.W. irom 
Beekanecr. Lat. 28° 56', long. 71° 49'. 

DEENIIDTLA. — A town in thft native state of Coosh 
Behar, 61 miles N.E. from Dinajepore, and 10 mUes S. from 
Behar. Lat. 26° 7', long. 89° 26', 

DEEPLA. — A tomi in the British province of Sciude, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 162 miles E. of Kurrachee. Lat. 24° 30', 
long. 69° 40'. 

DEEBOEE, a river of Assam, rises on the south-eastern 
boundary, in lat. 27° 10', long. 95° 21', and flows for about 
forty-five mUes through the district of Scebpoor, to its junction 
with tho Disaug, a tributary of the Bralunapootra, in lat. 
27° 4', long. 94° 41'. 

DEESA,i in Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, a toAvn 
on the river Bunnass® (western), the residence and possession 
of a petty Mussulman chief, styled the nawaub of Doosa, who 
is also nawaub of Pahlunpoor. Tliore is here a British canton- 
ment, which is situate on tho left bank of the Bunnass, three 
miles ]Sr.E. of the town. Distance from Mhow, N.W., 301^ 
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.c»n.™,T„Mc. miles; from Nccmucli, ^Y., 251;^ from Bombay, N„ 370. 

• Lat. 21® M', long. 72° C'. 

I E I c Ji. Doc. DEESA TJIS',' *— A river nVing in tlio native state of Bhopal, 

a few miles north of the town of Seermow, in about lat. 

» .A,. nc». x*iii. 23° 28', long. 78° 30', ami at an elevation of about 2,000- feet 
onTi^rmp"’’ nlJO'-o tl'o ® miles north, it 

Fonnaii m of (lie pngsc.s into tlic British territory of Saugor and 2s crbiiclda, 

...I gor Di I through whieli it flows north-east sixty inilc.s, to the south 
boundary of Bundclciind, svhich it enters in lat. 21° 32, long. 
78° 33', and flows through in a sinuous direction, but generally 
north, for 150 milc.s, falling into the Betwa on the right side, 
in lat. 25° 48', long. 79° 20'; its total length of course being 
about 220 miles. Sevfwal torrent.s and small rivers fall into it, 
c Finciarcncf, right and left, but none of any importance. It is crossed by 
jlii'mirl’ sicteii'-s, 0 ford on the route from Banda® to Gwalior, twenty miles 
.r V, above its mouth, and in lat. 25° 31', long. 79° 28’, and has 

nf Roiitrs, 74c llicro “ft i^andy boftoin, and water about kucc-dcpp iroiu 

A^sw?rsso- November to Juno.” 3®ran!din< rcg.ards it ns the boundary 
ii'mi*" between his rather arbitrary divisions of eastern and weatern 
* ut Mipm, 117. Biindlccund. It abounds in fish, and is styled by Jlalcolm® a 
“* fine stream ; but it is not nai-igablo.® 

I n.i.o. Ms. Doc. DEESOOBE.' — A. town in the Bajpoot di.strict of Godwnr,- 
s-nancrtMap. yg g p, Jowdporo, and 110 miles S.’W. from 

Ajmero. Lat. 20° 19', long. 73° 39’. 

DEETAUN. — See Dectai'x. 

E. 1 . 0 . Ms. Doc. DEGAOIs. — A town of Slalwa, in the native state of 

Bhopal, 50 niile.s E. from Bhopal, and 50 miles S.AV. from 
Saugor. Lat. 23° 17', long. 78° 10'. 

E.I.C.MS.DOC. DEHGONG, in Guzerat, or territory of tho Guicowar, a 
nnSThys.'soc'.^f *0^0 01^ tlio Touto from Alimcdahad to Ncemuch, 17 miles 
Bombay, i’. 51— jf.E, of tlio former, 105 S.W. of Iho latter. Population 
Cmrat. 8,000. Lat. 23° 8', long. 72° 50'. 

i:.i.c.Ms.Doc. DEIIPOOB. — A town in tlio subdivision of Nassick, 

British district of Ahincdnuggiir, presidency of Bombay, 25 
^ . miles S.E. of Nassick. Lai. 19° 53', long. 74° 10'. 

E.Lc.*Tris. safv. BEIIBA DOON.'t — A. fertile valley at tho south-western 

* Trans. Rof. As. 

MndM to Mflp of * of Tn^Bin ; Desan of FrnnkHii Dupiann of Malcolm.® 

UolvTo, 44) 117 . + ]Doon. in tbc language of the couatry, signifies *'tlale, ot valley,” 

* Memoirs, 209. Baber ‘ aaj-s, in tbo language of Hindooslan they caU a jiilga (or dale) 
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base of the lowest® and outermost ridge of Ibe mountaina of ® Jmim. as. soc. 
the Himalaya, and forming with the porgunnah* of Jounsar ll^Ev'crest/Gcoio- 
Bawur, a British district under the lieutenant-goveraorahip of sic«i o'**- 
the North-West Provinces. The valley is inclosed on the 
north by the Jumna river, separating it from Sirmour and 
Jounsar ; on the north-east by the mountains of native Qurh- 
w.tI ; on the south-east by the Ganges, diidding it from British 
Gurhwal ; and on the south-west by the Sewalilt range, sepa- 
rating this district from that of Saharunpoor. The length oftho 
valley in a direction nearly from south-east to north-west, or 
from Eikkcc Basce on the Gauges, to Eajghat on the Jumna, is 
forty-five® miles. Its breadth varies from fifteen to twenty sjoum. a». soc. 
miles. It Ues behveen lat. 30°— 30f 32', long. 77® 43'— 78° 24'. p.'®",';;. 

The mountains on the north-eastern frontier of the valley, 
towards Gurwhal, have an elevation of 7,000 or 8,000* feet survey or iiimn- 
above the sea ; those of the Sewalik range from 3,000® to 3,500. j"j"5,,nn,on(. 
Tlio elev.ation of the bed of the Q.angc3 at the confluence of voyiwo, iv. »s. 
the river Sooswa, at the south-castom exti'emity, is 1,200" feet ; supra, xsiv. 
that of the Jumna, at the confluence of tho Asun, at the north- “ ***‘''* 

western extremity, is 1,409.^ Midway between those depressed ’’ i<J. ***»• ^ 

extremities of tho valley, a gently increasing elevation runs 
.transversely from the Sewalik mountains to those on tho north- 
eastern boundary, and divides tho valley into two basins, tlint 
on tho north-west drained by the Asun, and that on tho south- 
east by tho Sooswa, discharging themsoives, as already men- 
tioned, the former into the Jumna, the latter into the Ganges. 

The town of Dobra, situate on this ridge, has an elevation of 

2,389® feet; the source of the Asun, an elevation of 2,148;® »A».ncs.iiv, 

that of tho Sooswa, which river takes its riso a few hundred 

yai’ds® from the former, lias the lilie elevation. Those rivers » Hcftori, ut 

flow along the north-eastern base of the Sewalik range, tho 

surface of the valley in general haring a considerable slope to 

that part, and in consequence, nearly all the supplies to those 

rivers proceed from the nortli-castern side of tho valley. The 

formations of tho Sewalik are recent, or toi’tiary > in the con- cnuiiry, on tiio 

Fosstts of tho 


dooD.” Debra is the chief place of the valley, so that Dchra Doon may moan 
“ the Dohra valloy." 


Scvntlb IllIU. 


* The districts of Jounsar and Bawur* wero disjoined from the mj of i nocruz, Pol. 
Sirmour, and annexed to tho British lerritories, upon tho expulsion of tlio lieinuons, sso. 
Grhoorkos in 1816.' 
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s Joiim. Ac. Snc. 
Sen?. 1835, p. &G5 
~UaV.cr, Srccl- 
7I1CI19 of Sub- 
Jllm»In;-a Fa**!!*. 
Id. £85—0.111110/, 
i’ncsH* of llitf 
ScwoIJL. 

3 Id. Op. 1815, 
p. CPi)— rrerc«t, 
GcoIp?lenl Ob». 

* Jactjuemont, 
Tojagc, It. S9. 


3 Vt luprn, 10. 


3 Sot. of Tfimi- 
li/o, IS, 185. 

^ Joum. noj. A«. 
Soc. ^o.xtr.]84d, 
p. SC3— 5Iae- 
donald, on tho 
Doltn Boon* 

3 Ito/Ic.Bot.ut 
lupni, sxzlT. 


Ycntional language of geologists, and for 'tin* most part are 
composed of calcareous sandstone = clay conglomerate, or marl, 
containing n vast profusion of fossil remains of mammalia, 
fisbes, reptiles, and tcstacea. The more elevated rajigc on the 
north and north-east frontier consists generally of nliat in 
the same language are stjlod transition formations, compact 
limestone,''’ devoid of organic remains, clay-slate, grenvaeho.-* 
with occasionally dykes of trap and other stone, of supposed 
igneous origin, with extensive overlying beds of quart xy satid- 
btone, and in many places large beds of qiiartr. Tite trans- 
verse elevation connecting the Sewalik and north-east <'rn 
ranges, appears to be of loosely-aggregsited diluvial formation, 
from the fact slated by Jacqueinont,'' that the wells at the town 
of Dchm, situate on the crest, are nearly 200 feet deep. 

Tlie climate is marked by a range of temperature not incon- 
siderable. Dr. Boyle® states it to vary from 37^ to lOl"; and 
he adds, that snow occasionally falls in winter. In ISll* the 
nic!m heat of .Tunc, tho hottest month, was SS‘ ; of Becemher, 
tho coldest, GO" ; and of the whole year, 7‘1°. Otiicr observa- 
tions, made some years earlier,* give results not greatly difler- 
ing from these; the mean* temperature of .Tonunn'^, which in 
this instance was the coldest month, being o2" ; that of June, 
the hottest, 80°; and tliat of the whole year, 70’. 

In 1839, tho total fall of rain was sixty-seven inchc." ; of 
which iiftccn fell in July, and twenty-six in August. October 
was tho driest month; tho nest in degree April; the next 
Becemher, and then November. During the dry season, and 
in cleared situations, the climate is as hc.altby as in atiy part 
of India. “ During the rains, however, and in conscqucnec of 
tho rich and rank vegetation in -which the whole valley’ is 
clothed, from being under tho action of numborle.'ss small 
streams, from the formation in the lower ground of extensive 
and stagnant marshes, and more c.spccially from the miasma 
exhaled from the growth and increase of the underwood, as 
•also of the trees themselves composing these mighty' forc.sts, 
fevers somewhat peculiar and local arc generated ; and in fact, 
01 a European constitution at tho above season, oven a journev 

roug 1 , far more a residence in these wilds, would he certain 

nuideilnotSt’ed ' ''‘"O 
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of producing® them.” The -most unliealtliy months are Jul}^ " Dr. wmiicit, in 

^ „ . , , , -1 • 1 .-1 . 1. T • i. 11 McDonald, ut 

August, and September, during winch tho periodical rams fall i stipnt, 200. 
and it is stated, that of* the large number of individuals ' McDonald, ut 
engaged in the extensive grants of land made by the govern- 
ment in 1837, not one person, European or native, escaped fever 
during the unhealthy period. Hopes, however, arc entertained, 
that by clearance of the jungle and drainage of the swamps, 
the deadly malaria may he removed, or its effects materially 
mitigated. The Dehra Boon® is not under the influence of " id. Jss. 
the hot winds. 

The general aspect of the country is very pleasing, .according 
to the account of Herbert,® who wns well acquainted with it. ’ nt supra, x«t. 
He says, “The appearance of this valley is highly picturesque, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Dchra. The intermixture 
of cultivation, in which the fields ace defined by hedges, with 
patches of green, over which are scattered fine groves of trees ; 
the undulation of the surface and its intersection b}' numerous 
streams, are features that might almost remind one of tho 
scenery of England. Tlio proximity of lofty mountains, occa- 
sionally clothed with forests, hi which the pine, oak, and 
walnut are conspicuous, gives a variety to the landscape, which, 
viewed at a favourable season, is picturesque and beautiful in 
a high degree. The soil is gravelly, yet, to judge from the 
cultivation', far from poor.” Jacquemout’s'’ impressions of the * ui supra, u. 
country appear to have been somewhat different ; but he 
describes them with much liveliness. “Notwithstanding its 
solitude and elevation, Dehra, more than any other part of India, 
recalls to my mind the tropical scenes which I for the first time 
saw in America. The bold outlines of tlie mountains, and the 
varied tints of the forests with which they are covered, indeed, at 
first reminded me of scenes iu the Alps ; but the abundance of 
plantains (bananas) caused my thoughts to turn to Haiti. 

The varied productions of nature appear to be wonderfully 
affected by different circumstances. Numerous forms of the 
tropical vegetation of tho plains of India abound here, though 
in a climate differing by a more continued preTOlenco of 
moisture, a partial exemption from hot winds, and a greater 
degree of cold in winter ; hut there is a resemblance in tho 
solstitial rains, one of the most striking circumstances of inter- 
tropical' meteorology. Those rains, which prevail throughout' 

® It a; 
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the whole southern declivity of the Himalaya, even to the 
greatest height, are the cause why the tropical forms of vege- 
tation are found mingled with the Alpine at a height exceed- 
ing G,000 feet above the sea.” 

Arborescent vegetation is greatly developed, and covers the 
uncultivated parts with dense and almost impenetrable forests, 
consisting of trees, many of which are common in more southern 
parts of India ; and arborescent species of genera of which the 
herbaceous ones are found in the colder parts of the world. 
Here also occur plants found not only in Southern India, 
but even under the equator. A large number of each class are 
enumerated by Dr. Boyle.® 

The zoolog}' is important, comprising the elephant,® ® wild 
buffalo,^ tiger, leopard, hymna, lynx, jackal, wild hog, bear, deer, 
and the four-horned® antelope.f Of quadrumanous animals, 
there are the langur (Simia entallus) and bandar (Simla rhesus). 
A species of python® is^ met with, as might be expected in a 
tract so congenial to the nature of those reptiles. 

The soil is in general a deep rich mould, though in some 
places composed of shingle or gravel swept down by the 
torrents from the mountains. Bor the most part, the soil and 
climate are adapted to the successful growth of rice, maize, gram 
(Cicer arietinum), cotton, sugar, opium, hemp, indigo, plantain ; 
and, according to a statement in a late work of good authorily', 
“ eveiy * English plant thrives luxuriantly in the Dhoon, 
where in March, April, and May, a splendid show of English 
Benj. iKM, p. 183 flowcrs is to bc sccn in all the gardens.” The eminent botanists, 
minniayafurCui- Boyle® and Dr. Falconer,® who had ample means of local 

turo of Tca-plint. 

' Voyojo, ij. 50 . * Jacquemont ' unaccountably asserts that there are no elephants in 

these triicts: — "LesfOreta dn sommet des plaines qui s'dtendent immd- 
diatement le long des montagnes, celles qui soot indiqufcs sur la plupart 
des carles comme lo sejour dos dldpbants, des rhinoefros, des tigres, &o. ; 
mais Ics deux premiers de ces animaux ne s’y trouvent pas, on ne s'y 
trouvent plus.” Foster,’ however, states that elephants abounded between 
Lal-Dong and Hurdwar, and that they were raptured for the sake of their 
tu-ks ; and in the steps taken for measuring a base’ in the Dehra Boon, in 
conducting the trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya, wild elephants 
were found troublesome. Mundy* also mentions, that in the same vicinity 
they attacked his baggage-elephants. 

t It IS, however, stated in a modern publication,* that " the antelope 
was never seen wild in the Dlioon." • 
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information, considered liie soutli-wostern declivity oftlie r.nngo 
i-ising north of the Dehra Boon as well suited for the successful 
growth often. The result of the esperimeiits made in consequence 
lias amply justified the sagacit3* of their conjectures.'* Tea has 
been produced of a quality which has commanded the approval 
of the best professional judges. According to the latest reports, 
the jdant was thriving in diflerent localities, e.vtcnding over four 
degrees of latitude and three of longitude, and it was believed 
that in Bchra Boon alone there were 100,000 acres suitable for 
its growth. 

The statistics''’ of the annual produce and consumption of 
sugar are stated as follow. The consumption, it w ill be seen, 
vastl}" exceeds the homo supplj'. 

Estimated cultivation of cane in beegahs of 14,100 square 
feet, 3,149. 

Estimated produce of goor from cane, in inaunds of SO pounds 
each, 8,000. 

Average produce per bcegab, maunds 2 29 3J, 

Estimated consumption of the district, whether in sugar, 
khaur, goor, or the I'aw cane, in maunds of 80 pounds, 07,723. 

ITumbcr of pounds per head on which estimate is based, 90. 

Quantity consumed above the produce, 59,125 maunds. 

In 3837 extensive grants were made bj' government in the 
Behra Boon. Tlic terms** were a forlj* years’ lease, under 
'ivhicb onc-fourtli was to bo rent-free for the whole term, and 
the remainder for three years ; after the expiration of which the 
twentieth pai-t of the rent assigned was to bo paid, rising 
annually in twentieths, until, at the end of the twenty-third 
}’ear, the maximum rent of four annas per beegah, or twelve 
annas per acre, should become pav-ahle.* Tlie grants in the 
first instance amounted to something less than 30,000 acres, ^ 
and the grantees having expended large sums in conveying 
emigrants and cleaning and cidtivnling the lands, saw reason, 
as the year advanced, to anticipate their I'cwnrd in crops of tho 
finest quality; hut osi tho setting in of the rains, the jungle- 
fever® became so general, that from death, tlio proslr.atioii of 

It wouH appear, tliafc previously sucli measures were discountenanced* 
!Mr. Shore, long the political agent here, entertained, or exprc.«tscd nn 
opinion, ''thatan acquaininnco^ 'vviili Europeans contaminated tho natives," 
and Tvas even averse " to too general a rnge for visiting the niounhuns."^ 
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disease disabling many trlio survived, and Ibe departure of 
others in terrified flight, scarcely any hands Tomained to gather 
the harvest, which consequently rotted where it grew. The 
circumstauces of the country, however, in regard to health, 
appear, ns already intimated j to bo improvable, and belter 
results are looked for. It does not appear that the expecta- 
tions of the grantees have been generally realized, as, in some 
instances® at least, tlic}' have withdrawn from the speculation. 
At the time the v.alley was wrested from the rajah of Gurwhal 
by the Ghoorkas, it is said to have yielded an annual revenue 
of 10,000/.,* • though those invaders could never realize more 
than 2,000/. from it. Under British rule its prosperity has 
evidently advanced. 

The number of mouzabs or townships in Deyrah Boon 
proper® is 214. The area is 67.3 square miles, or 431,240 
British statute acres. The followinir statement shows the 
respective proportions of assessed and unasscssed land. The 
former, termed malgoozarce, being divided into cultivated and 
cultivable; in the latter, lakhiraj or land yielding revenue, 
which, however, is alienated from government, either for public 
or private purposes, being discriminated from that which is 
barren. 


Malgoozarce, or f Cultivated acres 40,IOG 

assessed land ( Ciiltiirable acres 07,791 

Minbae, or f Lakhiraj acres 37.805 

una.'sessod land ( Barren acres 805,388 


431,210 

The people are of mixed character. The ifussulman*^ portion 
of them resemble those of the adjacent plains, in their high and 
stron^y-marked features, full beard, and general figure ; the 
Hindoos, on the other hand, exhibit traces of the blood of their 
Ghoorka conquerors. According to Jacquemont, they are a 
lively, inoffensive, and honest race. Their dress is poor and 
simple, consisting of a small gown, and a cotton WTapper on 

the head. The lower order have merely a small swathe around 
the loms. 

The following returns of the population of the Deyrah Boon 
♦ Herbert* stotca tbe amount at 8,000t. 
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proper tire tlie result of a census^ mode in the year 1845. They 
include men and women, adults and children, of all ages. 


Hindoo 

Mahomednn and 
others not Hindoo 


f Agricultural 18,534 

( Hon-agricultural 4,656 

f Agricultural 4,783 

( If on-agricultural 3,910 

Total 32,083 


^ Jlem. ut aupra, 
170. 


The above gives a proportion of something more than forty- 
seven persons to each square mile. 

The district (including Jauusa Bawar) is under the charge 
of a superintendent; but the judicial administration is con- 
nected with that of Saharunpore,® and subordinate to it. 

Previously to the Goorkha invasion of the Debra Boon, in 
1803, it was regarded as the moat valuable® part of the domi- 
nions of the rajah of Gurwhal, who frequently resided at Deliin, 
and made his final stand at the village of Gurudwai’a, in its 
vicinity, where he was defeated and slain. The invasion of the 
valley by the British, in 1815, during the Hepnul war, was 
marked by the obstinate, though inefiectual, defence which the 
Goorkhas made at Kalunga or Halapani,* and the fall of 
General Gillespie and a considerable number of men under its 
walls. On the final expulsion of the Ghoorkhas, it became a 
British district. 

DBHRAH,' the principal place of the Debrah Boon, is 
situate on the crest of a ridge of moderate height, extending 
from the Sewalik range to that bounding the valley on the 
north-east. It is situate amidst an extensive and dense grovo 
of very luxuriant mango-trees, and surrounded by verdure, the 
vicinity being watered by a torrent descending from the moun- 
tains. As the intermitting nature of the stream renders the 
supply of .water from it precarious, the town is in dry weather 
supplied from several wells, nearly 200 feet deep. Jacquemont® 
describes the place as a very large village, consisting of several 
cottages ; and in a letter, bearing date May, 1842, it is men- 
tioned as “ a large town, in the neighbourhood of which are 
many houses, the property of Europeans.” Its situation is 
favourable for traffic, being at the intersection of the route 
from Hurd war to Sirraoor with that from Saharunpore and 
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tho plains to the Eritisli sanitary btnlions of ATussourec and 
Landonr, and to 'Western Gum-lial. Whatever may he the 
present prosperity of Dchra, it must have resulted from British 
rule ; for in the account of the trigonomctiical survey of the 
nimalayn, di-aun up about 1820, where it is noticed ns one of 
the stations of small triangles, the lomi is said to he “small 
and poor.” Mundy,4 writing eight years Inter, describes it as 
inconsiderable, hut with good cantonments, and a handsome 
temple, built of stone, and embellished externally with designs 
in stucco. The elevation of this place above the son is 2,3C9® 
feet. Distance 2s.W. from Calcutta 97-1® miles. Lat. 
30° 10', long. 78° 5'. 

DEIIWjiBEE.— A town in the Brilish di.'^lrict of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 30 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 42', 
long. 70° 40'. 

DEIJBABA, in the Brilish district of Broach, presidency 
of Bombay, a town on the headland hounding on the north 
the entrance of tho estuary of Iho river ITcrbuddn. Distance 
from Surat, 17., 42 raOcs. Lat. 21° 41', long. 72° 31'. 

DEKsWAH. — A river rising in tho district of Dcogurh, 
territory of Berar, or the dominions of tho rajah of Kagpore, 
in lat. 22° 20', long. 78° 35'. After a northerly course of 
seventeen miles, it turns weshvard, and forming for thirty-two 
miles the boundary between Berar and the British territory of 
Saugor and I7crbudda, it falls into the Samarsee river, in Int. 
22° 33', long. 78° G'. 

DEJEEKOTE. — ^A fort in Sindc, belonging to jVJi Moorad, 
ameer of Khyerpoor, from which town it is distant eleven 
miles south. It is built on a range of low limestone hills, 
proceeding in a direction from south-east to north-west, and 
reaching tho Indus at Eorce. It consists of a number of 
fortifications crowning several eminences, and conneclcd by a 
single mud wall pierced with loopholes. Here, in Januarj', 
1813, the Brilish army was encamped dui'ing the advance of 
Sir Charles Napier to destroy Emaum Ghur. Though stronger 
than roost of the fortresses of Sinde, Dejeckotc is open to 
capture by escalade. There is a large tower, which was 
intended to contain the treasure of the Amcor, and which is 
covered by an irregular outwork in a singular style. On the 
sout SI ®of the fort is a magazine and manufactory of powder. 
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This fort is called also Ahmcdabad. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
08° 48'. 

DEBZAB ,. — A to^vn in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berai', 140 miles E. from Ifagiioor, 
and 172 miles 'W. from Sumhulpoor. Lat. 21° 30', long. 81° 20'. 

DEKOOLEE. — See DeoktoiiEe. 

DEKTOITLI, in the British district of Mjmpoorec, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-’W’est Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Aligurh to that of Etawali, 
and 34 -miles E’.’W'. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country open and vrcU cultiviited. 
Lot. 27° 8', long. 78° 38'. 

DELHI.* — British district, within the limits of the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the K'orth-'W’estern Provinces, so called 
from the celebrated city, its principal place. It is bounded on 
the north by the British district of Paneeput ; on the cast by 
the Jumna, separating it from the British districts of Meerut 
and Boolundshuhur 5 on the south by Bullubgurh and the 
British district of Goorgaon ; and on the west by the district 
of Ehotuck, and by Buliardoorgirrh and Jhujur. It lies 
between lat. 28° 24' — 28° S4', long. 7G° 40' — 77° 29', and has 
an area of 002^ square miles. The population in 1848 
amounted to 306,550. Of this number, 85,448 are returned 
03 Hindoo and agricultural ; 120,066 ns Hindoo non-ngri- 
cultural ; 9,227 as Mahometans, and others not Hindoo, 
agricultural ; and 82,809 of those classes non-ngricultural. 
Hearly one-half the entire population of the district is con- 
centrated in the city of Delhi ;® and if the suburbs be included, 
the proportion will be found to exceed ono-half. Exclusive of 
the city and its suburbs, the district is di\ided into two per- 
gunnahs, — ^northern and southern. Of these, the former is far 
the more populous, ns it contains only 172,126 -British statute 
acres, and has a population of 74,917 ; while the southern 
pergunnnh, witli an area of 211,634 acres, has a population of 
only 71,354.. In both pergimnahs, the Hindoo population 
gi-eally preponderates ; its proportion to the number of other 
classes being, in round numbers, about thirteen to two. But 
in the city and suburbs of Delhi, long the seat of a powerful 
Mahomednn monarchy, the proportion becomes little more than 
eight to seven. 
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The eastern, northern, and north-western parts of this dis- 
trict are watered by the Jumna and its branches, by the 
Delhi Canal, or that of Ali Mardan Khan, and by the Hansoati 
Nullah, a torrent which, in the rainy season, expands into the 
< jouni. A«. soc. Parrukhnagar Jhil, an extensive plash* or shallow lake, dis- 
—Collin, on iho charging itself into the Jumna about two miles north of the 
UiTnonifTerri-** soutliem part is barren,® with an uneven surface of 

s°Hcbpr 1 ridges. The aspect of the country is thus described by 

» .Mundj, * Dr. Hoyle •? — “ Delhi, the capital of Northern India, situate 
*»j?orHimn-' western bank of the Jumna, nearly at the upper part 

laya, 5, 0 . of the inclined slope which forms the plains of India, is elevated 
about 800 feet aboA’e the level of the sea. The soil is barren, 
and remarkable for its saline efflorescence ; and the wells, for 
the brackishness of their water. The rocky soil, always ex- 
posed to the solar rays, absorbs much heat, and a high tempe- 
ratme, with considerable dryness, is produced in the hot 
weather ; but from the openness of the country, and exposure 
to the winds which pass over extensive* lakes in the vicinity, 
a greater degree of cold is produced in winter than we should 
otheruise expect. "We do not, therefore, find in Flora round 
Delhi, such plants as Guttiferie, Anonacem, and Strychne®, 
which, requiring moisture with heat, flourish in the southern 


provinces of India. But the climate in general being favour- 
able, and the minimum of cold not long-continued, we find 
many of the plants wliich are common in warmer parts of 
India, but which are not found at Saharunpore.” 

The climate being in general dry, 8 and the soil for the most 
part either sandy or rocky, requires consequently to be fer- 
tilized by frequent applications of moisture. The principal 
alimentary crops are barley, wheat, and pulse. The demand 
of government in this district, on account of the land revenue, 
amounted, in-18d6-47, to 34!,967Z. The assessment has been 


fixed for a series of years, and is not liable to increase until 
18^0® The district is intersected by the grand trunk 
from Calcutta, and is also connected with Meerut by 
7 f excellent road, completed some years ago.i That 

a tract having inconsiderable natural resources, should for so 
ng a period have contained the capital of a vast empire, 
seems ex raor inar)-. It probably resulted from the progress 
The jhn of Famikhnagar, already mentioned. 
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of fcbo conquest of Ilinclostan, prerionsly to tlio British sway, 
having always been from the west to the east. Delhi, con- 
sequently, was found the best station for maintaining political 
and military communication between the Deccan and the' great 
valley of the Ganges on the one side, and on the other the 
Punjab and Allghanislan, usually the base of operations to 
invaders. • 

DELHI.^* — A celebrated city, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the Horth-Western Provinces. The site of the 
present city is n low rocky^ range, about a mile from the right 
bank of the Jumna, and on an offset® of that river, which 
leaves the main stream five^ miles above the town, and rejoins 
it two miles below. The approach from the south-east, or the 
direction of Agra, is very striking, from the innumerable 
ruinous monuments of former prosperity and grandeur. 
“ Everywhere® throughout the plain, rise shapeless half-ruined 
obelisks, the relics of massive Patnn architecture, their bases 
being buried under heaps of ruins bearing a dismal growth of 
thorny shrubs. Everywhere ono treads on overthrown walls. 
Erick mosaics mark the ground-plan of the humbler dwellings 
of the poorer classes. Among the relies of a remote age, are 
occasionally to bo seen monuments of light and elegant stylo 
of architecture, embellished with brilliant colours, gilt domes, 
and niinai^its encased in enamelled tiles.” These surprising 
collections of ruins aro tho remains of the ancient city of 
Delhi, which, according to Wilford,® extended above thirty 
miles along the hanks of the Jumna. The present city, founded 
by Shahjehau in 1631, is about seven^t miles in circumference, 
and inclosed on three sides by a fine wall, which is interrupted 
towards the river. Shahjehan disposed along this defence a 
few weak towers scarcely projecting® from it ; but since tlio 
acquisition of the city by the British, it has been strengthened® 

* The spelling is various in various authors. Dilhi and Billi in Shalce- 
spear Dehly in tho Ayeon Akbory’ and in^Briggs’s Index ;® Dehlco in 
Frinsep;* Dclili in Jacqueinont* and inWilford;” Belhi iu Bonnoll,^ in 
Etpliinstone,° and in tlio translation of Baber,’ 

t Polier* states ton miles. 

’ Mem. of Map of lllndoiton, OS, ’ Hlet. of India, II. 8D. 

0 Mam. 800. > Al. Ann. Rair. II. 1800, p. 80— Milccll. Trans. 
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bj brge bastions, each mounting nine cannon.^ A diteb lias 
also been excavated and the glacis raised. As the curtains 
are extensive, small external martcllo towers have been con- 
structed, to bring the foot of the walls imder the fire of 
musketry .1 Tlie tops of but few houses appear above the ram- 
parts, over which rise graceful acacias, and still overtopping 
these, lofty detached date-trees ; while the minarets of mosques, 
and tombs shaded with the gloomy foliage of the salvadora, arc 
scattered over the glacis. The Jurama Slusjeed,® or principal 
mosque, and the palace, displaying a very high and extensive 
cluster of towers and battlements, rise above all, and render 
the external aspect of the place very imposing- Franklin® 
enumerates seven gates, — the Xjahorc, Ajmcre, Turkoman, 
Delhi, Moor or Moluir, Cauhul, and Kashmere. Bacon, who 
visited the place ten or twelve years ago, gives the same 
number, hat stj'les the Cauhul the Agra gate. The actual 
number, however, appears to he eleven,® — the Cashmere, La- 
hore, Cauhul, Buddumao, Ajmere, Turkoman, Delhi, Eajghat, 
Hegumhod, Lall, and Kaila gales. The last four are on the 
river face. The Cashmere gate has casemated apartments for 
the accommodation of the city-guard, which is stationed there. 
The streets are for the most part narrow, but the Chandni 
Chaukjt or principal street, which runs north® and south from 
the gate of the palace to the Delhi gate of the city, a length of 
about three quarters of a mile, is fifty yards wide, having good 
shops^ on both sides. It is also remarkably clean, a small 
raised watercourse^ flowing down the middle of the street in a • 
channel of red stone.® There is another large street running 
east and west, from the gate of the palace to the Lahore gate 
of the city, hut it is inferior to the CImndni Chaul;, though 
lilie it provided with a watercourse.® The inhabitants have, 
however, spoiled the appearance of both by erecting houses in 


* Hamilton' stites tliat thew-illaare "faced along tbeir whole extent 
with substantial masonry, coosimeted of large blocks of a bright-grey 
granite. Marlello towers hjye been likewise erected at intervals, for the 
purpose of flanking the defences, the old bastions being at too grent a 
distance to answer the end effectually.” 

sbLnn •” *•"“ Chandni, "while or 

„ trirll A ” u- Street, or market." Sliakespcar' transkates it 

a wide and public street or market." 
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tlie contro and across tlic sti'ccts in some places, so tlint ib 
is not ■witlioiifc difficulty that their original course can now 
bo traced. In the Chandni Chaulc is situate the imperial 
palaeo, described by Heber* as one of the noblest IcLngly resi- 
dences be had ever seen ; far surpassing the Kremlin, though 
not equal to Windsor.® It is inclosed on three sides® by a 
Willi of red granite, a mile in circumference, and about^ forty 
feet high, flanked with turrets and cupolas. It is very beauti- 
fully built, and has two noble gatewaj’s, each defended by a 
barbican. On the remaining side it is defended by the river 
(the branch of the Jumna), over which is a narrow bridge,® 
forming a communication with the old fori of ScUmghur, on 
the eastern bank. That antique fort is supposed to Imi’e been 
raised by some early Patan sovereign, and is in a very heavj', 
massive style of architecture, devoid of ornaments, except 
a few rude carvings on tlic mouldings and cornices. Tiio 
entrance to the palace is through a succession of noble and 
very lofty gateways, built of rod granite® highly sculptured ; 
the principal one is described by Heber^ in the same terms 
which ho applies to the palace generally. A splendid Gothic 
arch in the contro of the great tower is succeeded by a long 
vaulted aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small open 
octagonal court in its centre, all of granite, and all ornamented 
with inscriptions from the Koran, and finely-carved flowers. 
The Dewani Khas, or “private council-chamber,” is a pavilion 
of white marble,® surmounted by four cupolas of tho same 
material,® and open on one side to the court of the palace, on 
the other to its garden. Its pillars and arches aro exquisitely 
carved and ornamented with arabesques gilt and inlaid, flowers, 
and inscriptions,* in tlie most elaborate Persian character. A 
rich foliage of silver, which formerly graced the ceiling, has been 
long since carried off. At present this splendid and tasteful 
hall is seldom entered by the emperor, and is in a verj- filthy 
state, being tho retreat of crows, kites, and other unclean 
birds.* The garden, though now quite neglected and desolate, 
was formerly extremely beautiful, and refreshed by numerous 

* Holier’ gays, “ Hound tlio fi'iczo is tho motto recorded, I hclievc, in 
LalU Roolch 
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elegant fountains of tvliite marble, supplied from an aqueduct 
of llio same malorial. TA'ithin its inclosiire is an octagonal 
pavilion of wliito marble, containing a fouiitaiii and an elegantly- 
ornamented batli, and consi.sting of tliree very large apart inciil.s 
surmounted by ivliitc marble^ domes ; but all i.s now inntilatcd 
and defaced with dirt. The Sloti-innsjid, or private mo.tque for 
the court, is an elegant little building of nliitc marble, 
exquisitely carved, but, like the rest, neglected and dilapidated. 
Tlie Dewanco-afim, or public ball of audience, is a largo and 
splendid pa^ilion of marble, but now fallen into ruin and 
neglect, tbe throne, when seen by ITcbcr,® being nearly covered 
with pigeon’s dung. Kcar the palace, and in the Chantlni 
Chnuk, is the small mosque of Eoshun-a-Dowlah, from which 
Nadir Shah witnessed the massaero of the inhabitants of 
Delhi by bis troops. The Juinma Sru-yid, or principal mosque, 
is situate^' on a small rocky eminence, of such height that the 
platform from which Ibo structure rises, overtops the adjacent 
bouses, and is thirty^ feet above the general level of the city. 
Tins platform or court, a square of 450 feet, is paved witli red 
stone, and on each of tlirco sides is entered tbrongli a large 
gateway, approached from below by flights of stone steps. In 
the middle is a marblo rosciToir for water, filled by several 
fountains supplied from a canal by nicnns of inacbiiierv, and 
intended for the ablutions required in the ^labomcdan cere- 
monial, On three sides tlic court is skirted by open arcades, 
with octagonal pavilions at convenient intervals; the west is 
occupied by the mosque, a splendid structure of an oblong 
form, 261® feet in length, and approached by another mngnifl- 
ceut fliglit of stone steps. The whole front is faced with large 
slabs of fine white marble, and .along the cornice arc ten com- 
partments, fouv’fcet long and two nnd a half broiid, inlaid avith 
numerous inscriptions® from tbe Koran, in the Nuskhi charac- 
ter, e.vccutcd in black marble. The interior is paved with flags 
of avbite marble, three feet long and a foot and a half broad; 
and the walls and roof are lined with the same material. The 
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structure is surmounted by three doiues^ of "white marble 
intersected with black stripes, and at each extremity of the 
front is a minaret* of considerable height, and having a wind- 
ing staircase of 130 steps of red stone, by which access is 
obtained to the summit, whence is a fine and extensive view of 
the city, "with its palaces, mosques, and battlemented walls, as 
well as of the surrounding country, widely overspread with 
monuments and other buildings in every stage of decay. 
Attached to the mosque is a large and deep well,® said to be 
excavated in solid rock, and from which the water is raised by 
means of complicated machinery and a succession of reservoirs. 
In 1809, the machinery became so much decayed as to be 
unsendceable, until repaired by the British authorities. 
Hamilton® seems to intimate that the fountains in the court of 
the mosque are supplied from this source, and not from a 
canal, as stated by Heber. The Jumma mosque was com- 
menced by Shahjehant in the fourth year of his reign, and 
completed in the tenth, at an expense* of about 100,000Z, 
English money. Authority was given in 1851 for the repair 
of the building.® Of the other religious buildings, the only 
one worthy of much notice is the ICalnJ Masjad, or Black 
Mosque, so called from the dark hue given it by time. It is a 
structure of no grc.at size, in a plain massive style of architec- 
ture, according to the plan of the primitive Arabian mosques, 
and consists of a square® court, surrounded by an arcade, and 
surmounted by numerous small ill-shaped domes. It is gene- 
rally supposed to have been built by some of the early Affghan 
sovereigns. 

Hear the Cashmere gate is an English church,^ erected at the 
cost of 10 , 0001 ., by the munificence of Colonel Skinner, a highly 
distinguished commander of irregular troops in the East- India 
Company’s service. 

Though above one-half of the population of the city consists 
of Hindoos, their temples® are mean, in consequence perhaps of 
the general poverty of the votaries of the Hindoo creed. 

The many gorgeous palaces of the nobles of Delhi, which once 

* ErAnklin states the height at 130 feet; J'acquomont at 6o mbtres ; 
A^on Orlich at 150 feel. 
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gave so splendid an aspeefc to the city, have been in a great 
measure demolisbcd, tlic beams and other ^^ood"^vo^lv liaMUg 
been torn® away for fuel by the Slahrattas and Eohillas. Con- 
siderable improvements have, however, taken place si nee the 
acquisition of the city Brilisli, who have made it more* 

cleanly, built a court of justice,' and, for the resident, a p.alacc, 
which is surrounded hy several fine lioiiscs in the Italian style 
of architecture. A great number of liouscs have also been built 
by the native inhabitants, tlio number of whom is considerably 
on the increase. 

During the prosperity of the city, all parts were copiou.‘-ly 
supplied with water by means of a canal, made, at vast c.vpense 
and with mtich skill, by Ali Murdan Khan,, a miinificcnf Per- 
sian, of gi'cat ability, and high in command® under Shah .Tehan. 
Drawing its supply from the canal of Ecroz Shah, near Pair, n 
distance of seventy miles, this great watercourse, as it approachc.s 
the city, is conducted along thef summit of a prolonged arti- 
ficial mound, of such an elevation that the bottom of the channel 
is much higher than the surrounding country; holding its course, 
by means of an aqiicduct of masonry, over a coneiderablo de- 
pression, and skirting the north-e.istern base of the range of 
rocky hills stretching westward from Delhi, the stream is 
finally led across it, in a channel cut through the solid rock for 
nearly three miles,® being twenty-five feet in breadth, twenty-' 
five in depth, generally, but in one place sixty feel. It* then 
enters the city, and, passing through it by an open channel, 
traverses another long extcDsivc aqueduct, by which it readies 
the palace, throughout the whole of which it ramifies, in open 
or covered courses, having outlets to the Jumna ; thus dillh&ing 
constant streams of fresh water. In like manner, in the space 
between the range of hills and the palace, numerous under- 
ground channels were cut, leading to the various residences of 
the nobles, and the difierent dh-isions of the city; yielding to 
the whole city and its suburbs a supply of good water, from 
open well-shafts connected with these subterraneous water- 
courses. On a review of the ancient works in Delhi connected 
with the canal, it is ohnous that money must have been expended 
with a most lavish hand, to efibet cven.that of which the exist- 
ence is known; and much is yet hidden in the'niins of the 
neig i our loo . According to Policr,® n watercourse ran 

• no 
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through cveiy principal street ; and such a copious and pure 
supply ^Yas inestimable to Delhi, as the •vratcv of the Jumna in 
the neighbourhood of the city, impregnated mth natron,® is 
disagreeable and unwholesome. If, as staled,* Ali Murdan 
Khan served Shahjehan from 1638 to 1656, the canal must 
have been made in that interval. The resulting revenue 
appears to have been assigned as a remuneration to tlie officer 
who provided for the requisite repairs ; as Safdar-jang, the father 
of Shoojah-oo-dowlnii, the nawaub of Oude, is alleged to have 
deriv^ed an annual revenue® of 250,000?. from it.* 

In the course of the revolt of Safdar Jang,® in 1752, and the 
subsequent disorders and disasters of Delhi, the canal went to 
ruin,^ and the supply of water was cut off ; and though sub- 
sequently restored, at a cost of 10,000?., by Ahmed Shah 
Doorance, in one of his temporary occupations of the cit)', it 
again became unscn'iceable through negteeb, and the supply was 
interrupted, until, in 1820,® the requisite repairs having been 
effected by the British authorities, the watercourses aud con- 
duits of the city were again set flowing, to the unspeakable joy 
of the inhabitants, who went out in jubilee® to meet the stream, 
throwing flowers and other offerings into the water, and 
imploring blessings on the goverament. 

When the prosperitj^ of Delhi was at its meridian, there was, 
near the left bank of the Jumna, opposite the palace, an 
imperial presence and pleasure-ground, surrounded by nume- 
rous palaces of the nobles ; and to supply those, as well as to 
irrigate the Doab, Ali Mordan made another canal,* which, 
drawing its supply from the Jnmnn on its left side, nearly 
opposite the commencement of Eeroz Shah’s work, proceeded 

* It appears that llie direct revenue' derived from llio Delhi canal in 
the two years ending 1888, amounted to 50,000 rupees above the entire 
ordinary expenditure for maintenance and management, while tlio indirect 
revenue from increased fertilization in the four districts of the Delhi terri- 
tory (including Jhecud) hcniltccd by the canal, is assumed at 132,63.') 
rupees ; and ailc'r making some deductions, the annual income to the Com- 
pany's treasury from Uie c.anals is estimated at 170,000 rupees, upon an 
outl-ay of about eleven laos (110,0001.), which gives a return of nearly 
16i per cent. The financial resulls are thus highly satisfactory, whilst the 
other cflccts, rendering hundreds of villages popillons, flourishing, aud 
almost iudopendent of drought and 'the finctnntions of seasons, and in 
securing a large population from famine and distress, are highly gratifying, 
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in a direction in Bome measure parallel with the parent stream, 
for a distance of 135 miles, and rejoined it abreast of the cilj. 
This work, known by the name of the Do.ab Canal, having also 
gone to ruin through neglect, was repaired by the Brili.sh 
authorities, and the flow of water restored,' in .Tanxiary, 1830. 

According to a recent census (1815-lG), the city of Delhi 
contains 187,9772 inhabitants; of which number, 71,530 are 
stated to be Hindoos, 06,120 iMabomedans, and 327 Christians. 
The inhabitants of the palace of the titular so\-ercign are not 
included in the above return ; hut they cannot bo nmnerons, as 
nearly all tbo sen'ants of tlio permanent residents pas.s the 
nights outside its hiclosiirc, returning to their duties in the 
morning. But besides the city, there arc c.vtensivc suburbs — 
“ the Islington, Clcrkcnwell, &c., of Dcllii,” as llic British 
ofDciating collector termed them. According to a census made 
in 1847, these contain a' population amounting to 22,802. Tho 
entire population of Delhi and its suburbs consequently exceeds 

160.000. According to a table, published in the local Gazette, 
of the amount of traffic crossing the bridge of boats at Delhi, 
in 1852, tho number of buifalocs is returned at upwards of 

100.000, of mules and ponies 84,000, and of liackcrics C5,000.'‘* 

Tho Delhi College'* is under the management of a loc.il 

committee or council, composed partly of European and partly 
of native members. The college was founded in 1792. In 1829, 
ITawwah Itmad-ood-Doa-lafa, formerly minister of the king of 
Oude, endowed the college with the sum of 170,000 rupees, tho 
interest of which produces 7,253 rupees per annum ; and this 
sum, added to the government grants and assignments, raises 
its gross receipts to the sum of 40,580 rupees per annum. The 
institution is divided into four departments, — ^English, zVrabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. On the 30tli April, 1851, tho number of 
students was as follows : Christians, 22 ; Hlahomcdans, 206 ; 
Hindoos, 105 ; gi'^’ing a total of 333. 

At the time of Heber’s® visit, in 1824, the e.\terior of Iho 
palace of the emperor was guarded by tho troops of tlie East- 
India Company, but tlie internal duties were performed by a 
provisional corps, raised in the namo of tbe local sovereign, 
and nominally under his orders. During Bacon’s® visit, several 
years afterwards, one corps in the East-India Company’s 
service was stationed within the city, the remainder of 4o 
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garrison being cantoned outside tlie walls. The arsenal is 
situate on the bank of the J mnna, and at tho time of the visit 
of Yon Orlich, .in Pebruary, 1843, contained 110 guns, of 
diflerent calibre, and other arms of various kinds, arranged 
■with great care and taste. Tho powder-magazine, until a very 
recent period, was situate within the walls of the city. Its 
dangerous position was brought to notice in the year 1850, 
and orders were given for its removal.^ It seems unaccount- 
able, that for the deposit of such stores a site should have been 
so long retained in the midst of a great city, and nearly three 
miles from tho militnty cantonment. 

The siuTounding country is widely overspread with vast 
ruins, principally of Indreput® or Delhi, tho seat of empire 
previously to the foundation of the present walled town of 
Shahjehanabad. This scene of desolation extends from the 
garden of Shahlimar, north-west of the present town, to some 
distance beyond the ICutb Minar, nine miles south of it. 
Even on tlie north-west, whore the extent of dilapidated 
remains is smaller, the road is a “ continued avenue of ruined 
tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces,”® up to the walls of Delhi. 
Tho Shahlimar, made by Shahjehan, in 1032, is a mile in cir- 
cumference, and is popularly i-eportcd to have cost a million* 
sterling ; hut it is now in such a ruined slate, ns to present 
little evidence of such expenditure. Thorn® says, “ Shah 
Jehau evinced, in the construction of these gardens, tlie same 
taste for i)icturesquc beauty aud sublimity ns he did genius in 
building and other works of art. Here every provision was 
made to render seclusion pleasant, to gratify tho senses, to 
soften the cares of royalty, and to beguile the tedium of life. 
Pavilions, pleasure-houses, and baths, invited to refreshment 
and repose, while grottos and groves aflbrded ample protection 
from the intensity of the solar heal.” Tiiis once splendid 
retreat is surrounded by a high brick wall, having, at intervals, 
octagonal pavilions of red stone, but all much dilapidated, the 
only vestiges of its former attractions being a number of trees, 
of great size and age, amidst which is situate the eounlry 
mansion,® built some years siuce by the British resident. STo 
traces of walls mark out the extent of ancient Delhi ; but tho 
j ruins extend over a tract altogether about thirty miles in cir- 
* A corruption of Sbalilnniarn^ty King's 'Edifice,** 
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cumference. It may be that this vast area was at no one 
time continuously occupied by buildings, but that the popula- 
tion shifted from place to place, and thus difierent parts became 
in succession covered with habitations. A few hundred paces 
to the south of the present city, is the Xotela or citadel of 
Peroz Shah, formerly the fortress of the old city, within the 
north-western angle of which it is situate. On one side it was 
washed by the Jumna, ^ which now seldom reaches it, except in 
very heavy floods. The works of this citadel were very exten- 
sive; but the architecture is clumsy in style and rough in 
execution, and has no pretence to aught hut strength. The 
material is the rough wrought stone found on the spot, which 
is too hard to admit of being better worked. The Elotcla was 
to old Delhi what the Lai TCilla is to the present city, and was 
probably considered an elegant building in remote times, 
Eising from the terraced roof of a building at the bottom of 
the courtyard, is a pillar, popularly called the Lath or Staff of 
Eeroz Shah, the visible part measuring thirty-seven® feet in 
length, and ten feet four inches in girth at the base. It is a 
single shaft of red sandstone, without any joint, and is thought 
by Frinsep® to have been quarried in the Sewalik Mountains 
at Eajpur, on the bank of the Jumna. It bears several 
inscriptions, some in Sanscrit,^ of a comparatively modem date 
(as late as the twelfth century) ; of others, “ the language® 
differs essentially from every existing written idiom : it is, as it 
were, intermediate between .the Sanscrit and the Pali.” The 
most ancient of these inscriptions purports to have proceeded 
from Asoka, surnamed Piijadassi,® a Buddhist monarch, anointed 
325* years before the Christian era, and its tenor is the incul- 
cation of some of the observances of that sect. The huUding, 
on the roof of which is the pillar, stands close to the ramparts 
of the river-face. It is square, and has three stories in height, 
all vaulted. Its use seems to be matter of uncertainty. 
There are buildings near to this which may have been appro- 
priated to the purposes of a menagerie ; hut in the judgment 
of Prinsep, that on which the pillar stands was not so employed. 
The most probable conjecture is, that it was a summer-house. 

e er erroneously describes the shaft as “ a high black pillar 
of cast metal, called Peroze’s 'Walking-stick;” and Bacon®, 
uuaccouiilahty represents it as standing on the ground. 
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Similar monuments, with the same Buddhist inscriptions, arc 
found at Allahabad,^ and two other places in India of less 
colebrit 3 % The popular name has resulted from the pillar 
having been re-erected’’ in its present position (probably about 
1366°) by Peroz Sbab, tbo Patan monarch of Delhi. Close to 
the clovatod terraced roof on which Ibis pillar stands, are the 
ruins of a largo mosque.^ The old Patan fort,^ contiguous on 
the south to these vai’ious buildings, is inclosed by walls sixty 
feet high. At each angle is a circular bastion, and in the 
middle of each side a gateway, defended bj' two round towers, 
pierced with loopholes. About a mile and a half south of 
this is the tomb of Humayon, the emperor, who, after being 
driven from his kingdom, succeeded in re-establishing the 
Mogul dynasty on the throne of Dcllii. It stands in the 
middle of a platform 200 feet square, supported on every side 
bj* arcades, and ascended by four great flights of stono steps. 
Each arch of the arcades soi’ves as a receptacle® of one or 
more tombs. The mausoleum of the sovereign, rising on the 
platform, is a noble building,® of n square form, constructed of 
red stono, inlaid with marble, and surmounted by a largo dome 
of the latter material, tho stylo of architecture approaching to 
that usiially termed Saracenic. In the interior is a largo 
circular apartment, in the middle of which is a small white 
marble sarcophagus, containing tho remains of Humayon ; 
and around are smaller apartments, in which are entombed his 
relatives and moi’O favoured retainers. Prom the top of the 
building," tho view* is striking, being on ovefy side over a wide 
expanse of ruins, which to the westward extends to a range of 
hills seven or eight miles distant. Some hundred j'ards u’est 
of this mausoleum- is a collection of burial-places oud small 
mosques, the most I’cmarkablc structure being tho tomb of 
Hizam-ood-deen,® a reputed Mussulman saint, which building 
is ornamented with elaborate and elegant carvings in white 
marble. Around, most of the deceased memhera of tiie present 
imperial family lie buried, each within a small inclosurc of 
elegant lattice-work, executed in white marble. Among those 
monuments is that of the Princess Jabanara, a daughter of 
Sbahjeban. About two miles west of the tomb of Ilumayou, 
and'four miles south of the citj”, is the mausoleum of Safdar 
* “ About ns big as tbo RatclKTo library," according to Holier. 
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cTAHg, vizier of tlie empire m tlie middle of tlie^lost century, 
and ancestor^ of tlie present liing of Oude, It is composed 
of arcades, surrounding a lorge ocliigonnl dome, built of urliite 
marble^ and red sandstone, arranged in alternate parallel per- 
pendicular sections, and contains in its interior the body, 
deposited in a white marble sarcophagus,® beautifully carved. 
The surrounding garden, as well as the building, is kept iii 
good order by the agent of the king of Oude ; but tlie elegant 
fountains, which once ornamented and refreshed the scene, arc 
neglected. 

A few hundred paces west of the city is an obsen-ntory® of 
enormous size, with the following colossal insti'umcnts con- 
structed in masonry: — 1. An eqimtorial dial, tbo gnomon of 
which is 118 feet 7 inches long, with a base of tbo length of 
104 feet 1 inch, and of the perpendicular height of 56 feet 
9 inches. This, called by Jey Singh, its constructor, Semrat- 
Tunter, or “ prince of dials,” is made of stone, hut the edges 
of the gnomon and the surface for graduation were of white 
marble, most of which has been torn away. 2. Two smaller 
equatorial dials, each with a gnomon 35 feet 4 inches long, 
and having stairs to the top. 3. A wall, on which is delineated 
a graduated semicircle for taking the latitudes of bodies that 
lie due east or due west from thn eyo of the ohsen'er. 4. A 
wall in the plane of the meridian, and hearing a double quad- 
rant, having as centres the two upper comers of tlic wall, and 
intended for obser^’ing the altitudes of objects passing the 
meridian. 5. Southward of the great dial, are two circular 
buildings, of exactly the same size and construction, each 172 
feet 6 inches in circumference, and 24 feet 6 inches high, and 
designed for observing the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly 
bodies. 6. A concave hemispherical sui'face, to represent tlic 
inferior hemisphere of the heavens, the diameter being 27 feet 
5 inches. This observatory (as well as similar structures at 
Jeypoor, Muttra, Benares, and Oujein, respectively) was 
made by Jeysingh,^ rajah of Amber, who was employed by the 
emperor Mohammed Shah* to reform the calendar.' 

nine miles south of the city is the celebrated Kuth Minar, 
probably the highest column in the world. It tapers regularly 
from the base to the cupola, which, according to Praiiklin,® is 
* Who leigned from 1718 to 1748. 
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capable of containing n dozen persons. The exterior is for a 
great part of the height adorned by fluting, there being twenty- 
seven projections, alternately round and angular. The column 
is surrounded by four balconies or galleries, supported by large 
stone braclicts, and having small battlements, which, while 
they have an ornamental efibet, aflbrd some slight security to 
tliose who venture on such a giddj' footing. The lirst balcony 
surrounds the column at the height of ninety'-’ feet from the 
ground, the second at 1-JO, the third at ISO, and the fourth at 
203 feet. As far as ISO feet, to which the fluting extends, the 
material is a fine red stone, declared by Jnequemont* to bo 
unquestionably the compact quartz abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood. Above the height of 180 feet, the material is a very 
flne white marble, the form circular, but not fluted. The 
cupola, or small dome on the summit, is supported by eight 
square pillars, and is surrounded bj' an iron® gidlcry, reached 
by' a spiral* staircase winding up through the iuterior. The 
entire height has been ascertained by careful measurements 
and calculations to bo 242 feet 6 inches, the diameter at the 
base 48 feet 2 inches. In 1803, the column was injured by 
lightning and oartliquahe ; and either from those causes, or 
from the more gradual influence of time, many stones on the 
west side have been displaced, so as to cause a vortical ci-ack'* 
in the staircase and central pillar. A Eritish officer of engi- 
neers has repaired the damage to a considerable extent, and 
has performed the task with great architectural skill. Accord- 
ing to Bacon,® the undertaking was a very hold one, ns a very 
largo portion of the masonry' at the base of the pillar must 
have been removed before tbc new could be Bubslitnicd. “ Tlie 
native masons,” he observes, ‘'generally' a most hardy' and 
adventurous set, were with the greatest possible difficulty' 
brought to put their hands to the labour.” Of the numerous 
inscriptions on tlio c.vterior of the column, four in Persian 
have been examined*' by' means of a powerful telescope, and 
copied. Two of them declare that it was erected by Sliams- 
ood-deen Allamsb, a Jlussulman king of Delhi, of Turkish^ 
origin, who reigned from 1210 to 1236. Another inseriiition, 

* According to Fraiildiii,' of 308 filops; according to Von Orlicli, of 
383. Thorn slates that he ascended 346 steps, but could proceed no 
fiirtbcr, on account of the ruinous state of the stairs. 
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on the upper part of the column, states that it was raised by the 
command of the heir of the kingdom of Suliman AbulMuzeffer 
Altamsh, Naser Amin-ool-Momcnin, who was probably identical 
irith the former. If, however, these inscriptions refer to differ- 
ent persons, they may be reconciled by supposing that the first- 
mentioned prince bnilt the lower fluted part, which is com- 
posed, as abready stated, of red quartz, and that the other 
added the upper portion, of white marble. In those inscrip- 
tions it is also mentioned that certain injuries occasioned by 
lightning, were repaired in 1529, and again in 1531. The name 
of Kutb Minar, by which it is popularly called, may have 
resulted from an inscription over the gate of an adjoining 
ruined mosque, stating that “ Kutb-ud-din-Ibek, on whom bo 
the mercy of God, constructed this mosque.” Kutb-ood-deen 
Ibek reigned® in Delhi from 1206 to 1210. About 420 feet 
north of the Kutb Minor, is a vast uufiuishcd structure of the 
same kind, but of nearly twice its circumference, though only 
forty feet high. It is without any clue to explain the era or 
the motive of its construction. Some have supposed that it 
was intended with the Kutb Minar to form a pair of minarets 
to a mosque to be erected on the same stupendous scale ; but 
the discordance in size and structure renders the supposition 
untenable. Of all the conjectures that have been formed 
respecting the purpose of raising these vast piles, the most plausi- 
ble appears to be that they were intended to commemorate the 
triumph of Islam over Brahminism. Kuins of large and elabo- 
rately-constructed buildings, apparently dedicated to the latter 
faith, are everywhere to be seen about the miuars. In a court 
of one of those ruined edifices, and about 130 feet north-west 
of the Kutb Minar, is a metal pillar, the part of which above 
ground is about® twenly-six feet high, and one foot in diameter. 
It has not been ascertained how much is buried, but, according 
to the characteristic account given by tbe Hindoos, it rests on 
the back of the tortoise which upholds tbe tmi verse. It is popu- 
larly believed to be composed of a peculiar alloy, but Jacquem'ont 
affirms it to be merely soft iron. About twenty feet north- 
west of this pillar is a large Mussulman tomb, said to contain 
the remains^ of Shams-ood-deen Altamsh, and bearing inscrip- 
tions of unascertained meaning. At no great distance is the 
burial-place of the unfortunate emperor Shah Alum, and close 
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to it the country residence of his successors, “a large® hut 
paltry building, in a bad stj'le of Italian architecture, and Tvith 
a public road actually leading through its courtyard.” 

Eour miles nearly due cast of this place, and ten miles south 
of the present city of Delhi, is Toghlukabad, non* a vast collec- 
tion of ruins of buildings, origiimlly constructed of hard red 
stone, in such a massive® style, that it would seem ns if nothing 
but an earthquake were capable of producing the universal 
destruction everywhere observable. Wilford'* mentions, on the 
authority of some earl}* missionaries, that here “ were certain 
tombs, which were asserted to be those of some ancient princes 
of Delhi, who were Clu-istinns, and lived a little before the 
invasion of the hlusBulmana.” The most remarkable ruin is 
that of a fortified mausoleum of the founder, who was probably 
Euroz Toghlult, celebrated for the number of his public works, 
and stated' by Ferishta* to have built in 135-1 the city of 
Ferozabad, adjoining that of Delhi. Though Toghlukabad* is 
ten miles from the present Delhi or Shahjelmnnbad, it must 
have adjoined tho previous or oiiginal city of that name. 

In the absence of direct observations respecting the eleva- 
tion of Delhi above the sea, an nppro.\imnlo estimate may bo 
safely made from careful obsen-ations at no great distance. 
The height of Dasna, sixteen miles due cast of the channel of 
the '.Jumna, abreast of Delhi,'’ is 821 feet. The slope of the 
surface from that part of the do.ab to tho river is verj* gentle, 
and if assumed at two feet per mile, it will give tho elevation of 
that part of tho clinnnel at about 790 feet. Farther, the eleva- 
tion of G-urgaon, seventeen miles south-west of Delhi, is 817^ 
feet, and as, during tho rainy son.son, an extensive and nearly 
stagnant piece of water extends between the two places, tho 
inclination of tho surface from tho former to the latter cannot 
be great ; though undoubtedly there is some declension, ns tho 
drainage of tho jhil or swamp is into tho Jumna,® at Delhi. 

* Fcriglitft' ntiribulcs the foundation of the forlrcag of Toghlulcnh.'id, 
near Delhi, to Glieias-ood-decn Togiiluk, who reigned from 1321 to 7335; 
but (though gcncrnlly a failliful recorder) the (irohahility of his account is 
impaired by his allowing for tho completion of tliis etiipcndous work, hut 
one year, from the accession of tlio prince, who must have been fully occu- 
pied by tho mulUludiiious affairs tosulliug from an allorcd Biiccc-ssioii .and 
a distracted realm. 
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The elevation of Delhi, therefore, doc.T not prohahlj vary much 
from 800 feet. A scries of observations, c.vl ending over a 
period of three years, gives the following ns the mean tempe- 
rature in the daytime, of the respective months ; January, 50°; 
Tebrunry, 01*; 5 1 arch, 72°; April, 83°; Jlay, 91°; June, 92°; 
Jul 3 -,-' 8 e°; August, 83°; September, 83°; October, 77°; 
November, 03° ; December, 58°. Delhi may be reg.irded as a 
rather arid district ; tho fall of rain® in 18-12 is reported to 
have been only ten inches. That year, however, was con- 
sidered a very dry one, even more so than 1837, in which the 
dollciencj' of rain was productive of dreadful famine. Smart 
frosts during the nights of mid-nnnter nflbrd tho means of 
producing ice, to be stored for a relief during the heats of 
summer. Tho earth, which is generally impregnated with 
mineral salts, cspccisilly saltpetre, is moulded into round 
shallow pans, into which water is poured to tho depth of about 
an inch, and the}' arc set* out in rows on layers of split bam- 
boos or hurdles, covered with straw. The frost of tho night 
is suflicient, under such management, to produce ice, which is 
carefully removed in the morning, and deposited for preserva- 
tion in deep pits. 

Indraprestha or Inderput, the city which formerly occupied 
the site of the modem city of Delhi, is alleged to have been 
founded- by Tudisthira, whoso demise, according to the extra- 
vagant chronology of the Hindoos, occurred in the year 3101® 
before the Christian era. It ceased for several centuries to be 
tho se.Tt of reg.Tl government, nntil re-established by the adven- 
turer Anungpal.* About the year 980, the rajah of Delhi is 
mentioned as a member of a Hindoo confederacy'* defeated by 
Sebektegin, the Gbaznevide, in the Punj.aub ; and again as a 
member of a similar confederacy, experiencing a like fate from 
Mahmood of Ghuznee, in 1008. Eerishta,® however, in 
recounting the expedition of that ruler to Kannouj, which was 
undertaken in 1017, and the subsequent expeditions by which, 
in 1021 and 1023, he penetrated to Kallecnjur,® inalccs no 

m .f stated byWilford' to liave taken place in 1050; by 

0 , in r92. Such wide discrepaiicy between the conclusions of authors 
w o lave both given great attention to the subject, shows (what indeed 

^rcc y nee ed illustration) how little reliance ought to be placed on the 
Hindoo records. 
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mention of Delhi ; though in all three euterpi'ises the routes of 
the invader must have laih at no great distance from it. But 
on the invasion® of India, in 1191, by Mohammed Shahah-u-din of 
Grhor, Delhi appears as one of the four great Hindoo powers. It 
was then held in union with Ajmeer, by Pirthi or Pritwi Eaj, a 
Eajpoot prince, who having, on the plains of Sirhind, given battle 
at the head of a force, according to native estimate comprising 
300,000 horse and 3,000 elephants, besides infantrj'-, was de- 
feated, made prisoner, and put to death by the invader. Kutb- 
oo-decn, a lieutenant of the victor, took^ Delhi in 1193, and 
established there an independent Mahomedan dynasty, known 
•among the Oriental historians as that of “ the slaves® of the 
sultans of Ohor." In 1288, the Khiljis or Griljis, adventurers 
irom Afghanistan, having murdered the reigning prince, Keiko- 
bad,® succeeded in transferring the sovereignty to J elal-ood-dccn, 
one of their number, and established the Ehilji dynasty, which 
'^lasted till 1321, when it was terminated by the assassination of 
iStdtan Mobarik, and the supreme power was transferred to 
Gheias-ood-deen Toghluk, the founder of the Toghluk dynasty. 
In the reign of Mahmud, of this dynasty, the Tartar conqueror 
Tamerlane invaded India ; and, in 1398, marched to Delhi, the 
Operations against which he prefaced by massacring* in cold 
blood his Hindoo prisoners, reported by native authorities to 
have been 100,000 in number. After a brief resistance, 
Mahmud, the sovereign of Delhi, took to flight, the town was 
’ plundered and burned, and the inhabitants butchered. Accord- 
ing to the account of a panegyrist® of the invader, “ high towers 
were erected of their lieads, and their carcases were left a prey 
to birds and beasts : never were such carnage and desolation 
known.” The stay of Tamerlane in Delhi was only of sufficient 
length to enable him to complete the series of barbarities by 
which his visit is rendered infamously memorable ; and after 
his departure tlio city and the adjoining territory remained for 
nearly half a century in an unsettled state, until the sovereignty 
was acquired, in 1450,® 4)y Bchlol, of the Patan or Afghan tribe 
of Lodi. His grandson, Ibrahim, was, in 1526, defeated and 
slain, at the battle of Paniput,'* by the renowned Baber, whose 
lineal descendant, popularly called down to a late period the 
Great Mogul,* is at present the titular sovereign. Baber’s son 
* Erakine * ol)sci*ves, tbab tlie Moguls ” do not appear to Iiave ever oo* 
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ami finccC)S«or, irmuaion, wa^, in lolO, m fi-aU-d^ ami MjwIU'd 
from Tiulia, l»y Sliir Khan, n:i mKimtnrt r of I'ufnji di ; 
but rcrriving ap-ii-faiico from tin* Kinjr «f l’*'r'-ia, llumaioij 
recovered hi." povorvignty, in by n dcci’i^o ^ict'iry pJiji'h 

he gained at Slrliiud. Thojm>cro?< of the power tif tb" 
in India wa* more rapid t-vm t’lsn that of the Ilrbi"?! i>i tin-* 
panic country j a* in the reign of Al.bar, tin* r-in and 
ofllnninion. the nnpirt* ci tended from Cidttag 0 ’;:'’'in tin* tast, 
lo (’nndaliar in tin* vtc-t, nnd from 15iilti-tan nr IiittU* Jidbet 
in tlio north, to tin* pouthem Ivjiindary of Ilrror at tbr opp-t, .iio 
point. SubfCijin-ntly, the foutlu m fnmti'T wt. - for .a * l'>r{ p-, riod 
foitciidcd by the c.tnqHi*.*-!-*' of Anriiii!;/*'! o t<> Tr.iijor.'. The 
empire* wa*-' originally difctribiiti d into tnvlu* r rnb.th* 'ir ajci*. 
niy.oltic#, but tlu* imndicr va.. niiinr.t* ly inen-.i’ *.1 1 -( fifti . n, 
for the purpo“i* «*f cumprehending the addition'! t.li'*-b Ki-.".' the 
fniit!i of Ahb.ar’.H lat^r cemjuc t'*. Tin* ri vrmi** of 

Ahbar, scUled by him in the futi-th vi.'.r of hi* rvitm fora 
tenn of ten ycarr, am<i*aiitcd to 0,ft7,’in,‘*‘*l ficea nsj';* >,*■ or 
about eleven nuUioiiii rterlinc. 

KIphinstoti<V from Abnlfirl, I'-timate* the niiwbcr of pi r otH 
bound to n'luler military j-erviit* nt •l,d(V),(H>'>, but thi-nhom 
luunber nt one time actually dni'Aii out, did no! prolaiily much 

cipi-ralrd Jifartily wiiti IXitti-r, wlie pltray* Ihrai r.rd l5,i-:r r*"e 

nitli rtpnna mark! eif bjiiI rr'.’r.tn'-Til r.:.-l .wt'i'. ‘*i!»i.trr I*-'-,* 

cimjiii'tancrt, it lasv f»rm one «f tl.>- »trMia*-*t r.ifr;*!-! eff ’r:er.<-, t! ,\t 

1110 eiii|iiro tvldrli tn* f lun,!''*! in Ir.dU, •?.’ ’d t b-nc I-*- « •<! in ih. 

enmity, nml liy fnn’icn'T*, 'ti** raii-in- vf i!..- M>'av.ti ; tli«i iti t.'jiif 
ftiini a mcr limt In* di'lrvlrj.” S''vO‘,*. Iinw^tfr, ttist ttS’ • f M>v^J 

orif;in, it wo>:!il tint ai>p.-»ra very "utranc" •’'tj-rir** of f.>r!cno’' i!,4t tlm 
ttnpin* wlimli lin fiimiiifj, ilinaW Wen!!"! nr!.T a jfl-ij'In wh-'n lie 
VTiv* ilekceivlr,! ; liflt KrAiiic ptncccdi to Rci-.iu!i*v f»r it ni fnliowo 

nrvtc not >0 much from Jit-* Wiu" a de.een.laiil nf Cii-npl* K!.Mi, n* fr-rla 

1111 Wiiip .1 fon’i;mcr freun tlm north ; and from tlii* np.- cf Kl'ta 

(lotvaunttli, all Tartar* and I’tf'ian'*, in the itvw e„ll »}u;nl Iir^utn' of 
India, feein to tiaro been der.oinin'al. d Mi'-gnb.’* And IVmliT, tkltoviMled 
dtidia townnl* the clo'c of the reign of Khahjrdian, larnlioiK that tr.oii in 
hi* pcnriec '• were’ peojdo draten from etrty eo'Jiilry, tiiO'lIy ren-ian*. and 
in lea* irambcr Aralilao* and Turk*; for it 1*4 •idrcunt {.'Totm.i f^r t-ing 
called a Mogul, to W a futeigi.ir of a fair cnnylexi-m, and prnfe— ing 
Malionic-lnm.im ; circnmatancc* nbicl, can*., tin* di,liiieLioii ft ortt the India!)., 
who nro Bt4.arihy nnd pasan^ and nbofrotn tlie Chtisliatw of Kiiromv wlio 
arc called Vranjiu." 
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exceed 200,000' cavalry, and about 20,000 infantry and artillory- 
nion. Bernier, 2 who considered the army n hich Prince Bara, 
the son of Shahjehan, led against his brother Aurnngzebe, as 
inferior to none ever mustered in India, estimates it at 100,000 
cavalry, 20,000 infantry, and eighty pieces of artillery. The 
treasure accuinrilated by Shahjehan amounted, according to 
report, to sL\ millions sterling, ^ exclusive of jc\vels and gorgeous 
furniture of much greater value. The harem* of Akbar was 
maintained on a scale of great magnificence. In the Ayccu 
Akbery^ it is described as “ an inclosure of such immense 
extent as to contain a separate room for every one of the 
women, whoso number exceeds 5,000.” By the conquests of 
the successors of Akbar, especially Aurungxebe, the extent and 
revenues of the empire were vastl}' increased, tliough perhaps 
with little, if any, advance of its actual power. The empire of 
A urungsebe is stated to have been dhided® into twenty-one 
Bouhahs, assessed in the aggregate at 37,724,615/. 

But this prosperit)' was onlj' the prelude to rapid and total 
decay. Tlio chiefs of Eajpootana became alienated® from the 
throne of Bclhi j a spirit of insun’cction and fici’co hostility 
pervaded the Sikhs,^ Mahratlas, and others;® and, after the 
death of Aurungzebo, in 1707, his feeble successors became 
the helpless instruments of conflicting chiefs and parties. His 
grandson, .Tohaudar Shah, was, in 1713, deposed and strangled,® 
after a reign of one year. Parokshir, the next in succession, 
met the same fate in 1719 ; in the course of which year two* 
other occupants of the musnud passed thence to the grave. 
liennelP observes, that, "in eleven years from the death of 
Anrungzebe, five princes of his line who had mounted the 
throne, and six others who had been competitors for it, had 
been disposed of j and the degraded state of the regal authority 
during this period had introduced an incurable anarchy, and a 
disposition in all the governors of provinces to shake off their 

* Abttlfazl ' considers this great estoblishmont os a proof of his sovo- 
roigii’s politiwl wiBilom. " Thoro is in gcBoral great inconvenienco arising 
from ft number of ■women} but bis mnjesty, out of tlio hbundanco of bis 
wisdom nnd prudence, has made it subservient to public adv.mtage ; for 
by contracting marriages with tbo daughters of tho pnnoos of Hindoostan 
and of other countries, be securcfl bimscif from insurrections at homo, and 
foraiB powerful alliances abroad.” 
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dcpcndoncj on llic lioad of ilic empire. Prom lliis lime,” Im 
conHiiucs, “nfliiira declined very rnpidly.” During the reign 
of Jlohammed SImh, who asccTidcd the tlirono in ]719, Iho 
dismemhcrmcnl of the empire to a vnsl extent toot: place, 
through the encroachmonls of the jMiihratt.as, who, in 1737, 
under their lender Bnjeo I?ao, pushed their attacks to the 
gates of Delhi ; and the usurpation of Asof Jnh, the r^iram- 
ool-mulk,"* and viceroy of the Deccan, who made himself tlm 
^rtually independent® ruler of the spacious realm now known 
as the territory of the NiTKim. I’hcsc disruptions, and the 
consequent weakening of the empire, tempted the invn‘ion of 
Kadir Shah, the barbarous usurper of the sovereignly of 
Per-sia, who, having overrun the greater part of Atlghanistan, 
crossed"' tho Indus at Attok, and marched upon Delhi. ITo 
was mot, on the 13th February, 1739, at Kiirnaiil, by the 
Mogul arnn', which there experienced so decisive a defeat, that 
the invader occuj)icd Delhi wilhojit farther rr.si.'.fauce. AVliil.-t 
engaged there in levying a heavy contribution, the Persian 
troops were rashly attacked by tho populace, who de.stroycd 
several hundreds of them. Nadir attempted to restore order, 
but in vain ; and being placed personally in some danger, ho 
gave orders for a general military execution, which were acted 
upon with terrible fidelity. The massacre of the inhabitants 
continued from the dawn of light till tbo day was far advanced.t 
Fifty-eight days after his arrival, Nadir marcbod from Dellii 
homewards, bearing with him plunder, the nntounl of which 
couldj uot ho much less than twenty millions Blcrling. At 
Administr.itor of ilio emprre. 

t As niigbl be expccUd, Ibc naiubcrs killed on cacb side in tliis drc.ulful 
affair arc very iioperfccUy ascertained, and very variously stated. Mendez,' 
an eyewitnes, givc-s 400 Pcrstin*! and 100,000 Indi.ms ns tho amount. 
Mirz.*! Znmnn, quoted by Fraser,® states the numbers at -100 IVrs-ians and 

120.000 Indians ; or, according to other versions, l.'i0,000. Oiler® rci<orts 
2, COO I’crslins and 22.'>,000 Indians ; Ilanw.ay,® 400 I’eivi.ms .ntid 110,000 
Indians. Soignes,® a Iloinisb nii-sioiiaTy, sn-olls the nnmlicrs to C,000 or 

6.000 Persians, and a million Indians. Scott* gives the number of tlio 

former at 1,000, tbo latter at only 8,000 ; wbicb seems incredibly small 
as tbe numbers in the account List quoted aiqicar exaggerated. TIic state- 
ment of Mahadikhau, in the Nadir-n.-imah, is eon<.idered by Elpbinslone® 
30 0™r*^ ; “"<1 bo makes tbe number of Indians put to tbo sword, 

+ There is as much diversity in tbo autiioritics respecting tho extent of 

IZ4 
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tlio same time lloliammed Sliah ceded® to Persia the greater 
part of tlio proniico of Tntta, commcnsnralc with the tract 
now called Siiide, and all the possessions of the Mogul eimiirc 
west of the Indus. In other quarters, the empire was sliorn 
of extensive iwovinces. Bengal disclaimed® the sovereignty of 
the Mogul, and the Eohilla Patans, taking advantage of the 
disasters inflicted' by Kndir, and the confusion subscquenlly 
caused by the invasions of the Dooranees, assumed inde- 
pendence? in 174:0, in the tract extending from Oudo to the 
Jumna, Safdar-jang, the nawaub of Oude, made biinself inde- 
pendent in that province. The M.ahivitt.as, in addition to the 
encroachments in the Deccan, which have been alreadj’ noticed, 
made themsclvos masters of Guzerat, Ecrar, and Orissa, and 
Mahva® was divided between them and several native princes 
and zemindars ; jljmeer reverted to the Enjpoots, and the 
Punjab was, in 1752, ceded to Ahmed® Shah Doorance, of 
Cnhul, Ahmed Shah, the Grc.at Slogul, who had succeeded to 
the shattered sovereignty of Delhi on the death of his fluher, 
in 174.S, w'as, in 1754, deposed and blinded. In his reign, the 
dismemborinent of tlio empire may bo regarded ns completed, 
and on tbo accession of his successor, Aluinghir II., nothing 
remained* to tho house of Tainorlanc but the spoiled and 
decayed metropolis, which itself, in 1756, was taken by Ahmed? 
Shah Doorance, and, in 1758, by tho Mnhrattas.? The last- 
named people, now aiming at the entire empire of D ituloslan, 
collected, under the commund of Scdasliio Blino, their forces, 

booby as in rcgnrd to tlio numliors of the Flaw. According to lilphinstcno,' 
“it comprised .a treasure in money, amounting, by Uio lowest coinpulation, 
to eight or nine millions btcrliiig, besides sovcral millions in gold and silver 
plate, valuable fnrnitnre, .and rich BtnfTs of every description ; and this 
docs not include jewels, wliich were inestimable.'' The total amount appro- 
priated by Nadir, according to Fraser,’ was 70 croro, or 70,000,000f, 
Konneli’ makes it 6'2,000,000f. TIio money alono wbicli Nadir took, is 
estimated liy ITanway at 37,500,000i. ; by Fraser * at 30 croro, or 
30,000,000/. ; and in tlio Nadir-namah’ at 15 croro, or 15,000,000/. 
Amongst tbo miscellaneous plunder was . Uio famous peacock Ihrono, 
valued by tho jeweller Tavernier at 0,000,000/. Tho plunder carried away 
by the officers and soldiers is ostimalcd by Fmsor at 10 orore, aiul tlio 
charges of tho Persian army, ami tho damago inflicted by them, at 
20 croro j making a total loss to the sovereign and people of Delhi of 
100 croro, or 100,000,000/. 
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estimated at about 70,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry, and 
were, in January, 1761, encountered at Paniput^ by Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee, at the head of a confederate blahomedaii 
army of nearly equal number, when the Jlnhrattas were totallj' 
routed, their commander and the greater part of their army 
being cut to pieces. Shah Alum, whose right to the titular, 
sovereignty accrued on the assassination of Alumgir, in 1759, 
was at that time a fugitive in Bengal, and his son* Jewan'* 
Bukht, a youth of thirteen years of age, was, under the narao 
of Shahjehan, recognised shah of Delhi, by Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee. Shah Alum, however, assumed the title of Padshah, 
aud coming into collision with the forces of the English East- 
India Company, was defeated by them at Patna, in Pebruary, 
1760. Subsequently he threw himself on the clemency of the 
British, and in 1765, obtaining from the East-India Company' 
an assignment of territory, yielding a revenue of 260,000?.,® 
he made over to them the Dewanny of the provinces of Bengal, 
Babar, and Orissa, which was virtuallj'^ a grant of the provinces 
themselves. In. 1771, Shah Alum, determined at all hazards 
to tiy his fate at Delhi, left Allahabad, the residence assigned 
him by the British autboritics, and made over to theHahrattas 
the territory and revenue allotted to him by the arrangement ' 
of 1765. But the proposed transfer was of no avail to the , 
Mahrattas, as the British authorities, regarding the alienation 
of the districts as an abandonment, did not hesitate to resume 
the grants; and the short-sighted emperor, having entered 
Delhi® on the 25th December, 1771, found himself there tho 
destitute and helpless captive of the Mahratta chief Jladh.'iji 
Scindia, who became the real sovereign^ of the capital and 
the adjoining territory. The power of Scindia being weakened 
by various causes, GHiulam Hadir, a Bohilla chief, son of 
Zahitah Khan, and grandson of Hajih-ood-dowla, who had 
made a great® figure in the affairs of Delhi during the time of 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee and Alaragir, gained a footing there ; 
but his conduct to Shah Alum was more intolerable than even 
that of the Mahrattas, and the Shah wrote to Scindia, urging 
him to march to his deliverance. The correspondence having 
been treacherously disclosed to Ghulam Kadir,_he forcibly 
entered tLe palace of the captive emperor, struck® out his 
Called Bedar Bukbt, in the Memoir; ' of Amir Khan. 
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eyes with a dagger, seized his scanty treasures, and Buhjoctcd 
the females of his family to plunder and outrage. This drcadAil 
consummation of the emperor’s adversity took place in 1788, 
when ho was about sixtj'-fivc years of age, nud bad noininall}’’ 
reigued about twenty-nine years. Gliulam Kadir shortly after 
fell into tho hands of Scindin, who put him to dc.ath with 
ostentatious* cruelty. Under tho Mnhrattas, Shah Alum 
long suffered neglect and abject poverty j nor was his condition 
improved when the command^ of Delhi was intrusted by that 
power to Perron, tho Ercnch adventurer; for though a sum 
of about a hundred thousand® pounds sterling was nominally 
allotted for the annual expenditure of the royal household, not 
much more than a fiftlif of that sum was ever actually dis- 
bursed. On the 8th September, 1803, tho British army, 
under Ocneral Lake, marching from Allyguih on Delhi, came 
in front of a superior l^fahratla force, under command of 
Louis Boni’quicn, a French adventurer, and advantageously 
posted on tho loft hank of tho Jumna to defend the approaches 
to the city. There tho army of tho Jlahratlas was utterly 
routed with great slaughter, a vast number of their men 
being driven into tho Jumna and drowned, and all their 
arrillcry and stores falling into tho hands of tho British. 
Delhi thereupon, without farllier I’csistancc, admitted tho con- 
quering army, .and the Jfogul emperor was taken under the 
protcctioji of the East-India Company, an allowance being 
assigned for bis support. By the twelfth nrticlo of tho treaty 
of Sorjec Anjenjaum, signed 30t,li Docemher, 1803, between 
tbe East-India Company and the IVInbraltu leader Dowlut 

* According to ino-it of ilic nullioritics, his cyca were struck out, liis 
cars, h.inds, and fcot cut olT, and tlius mutilated, ho was sent forw.n.nl 
towards Delhi, but died on tho way. Tho account given in tho Memoirs of 
Amir Khan is, that ho was “ tied hy tho foot to tho foot of an ulephant, 
and so he w.'is beaten to pieces, and separated limb from limb, and suflered 
a miserable death.” 

t Tlio Appendix, quoted in tho text, a.ays (p. 08), “There nro fifly sons 
and daughters of tho emperor ; tho monthly stipend allowed to each of 
tho princes of the imperial family by tho ITrcnch and STnhrnitns, did not 
exceed iitlccn rupees, or about two pounds sterling, Tho monthly sums 
disbursed by Monsieur Dnigcon, who had charge of tho person of tho 
emperor, wore, for tlio expenses of his majesty, roy.al family, dependants, 
establishmcat, &e. &c., about 17,000 rupees (shout 2,120/. stcrlin;:)." 
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Eao Scindia/ the latter “renounces all claims upon his majestj' 
Shall Alum, and engages, on his part, to interfere no further 
in the affairs of his majesty.” In October, 1804, the Hahratta 
chief Jeswunt Eao Holkar, hanng under his commaud about 
70,000 men, -with 130 pieces of cannon, laid siege to Delhi ; 
the British force in wliich consisted of but tiro battalions and 
four companies of native infantry, two corps of irregular horse, 
two corps of irregular infantry, and a corps of matchlock-men. 
Most of the irregular troops deserted,® yet Lieut.-Colonel • 
Burn, in command of the garrison, took measures for main- 
taining, with his very inadequate force, the whole line of 
defences, though nine miles in circuit, and in a very ruinous 
state. The operations of Holkar wore materially crippled by 
a sortie, in which the guns of his breaching-battery were 
rendered unserviceable, and after an ineffectual attempt at 
escalade, he drew off his army with such haste, that three 
mines, laid for the destruction of some bastions, were left 
unesploded.® General Lake, whose approach caused the siege 
to he so precipitately raised, reached the city three days after- 
wards. The unfortunate Shah Alum died in 180G, nt the ago 
of eighty-six,’’ and was succeeded by his son Akbar, who, dying 
in 1887, at the age of eighty, was succeeded by the present 
Padshah, Mohammed Bahadur. 

The prestige of the name of the Mogul throughout India, 
long after the nominal ruler of Delhi had ceased to possess 
any real power, was remarkable, and rendered expedient a 
jealousy on the subject which the real condition of the latter 
state would not otherwise have warranted. TJie feelings of 
deference for the throne of Delhi extended to provinces veiy 
remote from the scat of its former grandeur, and to Hindoos 
not less than to Mnhomedans. It was in fact universal. lu 
1813, the Tamburetty, or princess of Travancore, a Hindoo 
state situate near Cape Comorin, and never subject to Delhi, 
applied for a dress of investiture from the Padshah, for her infant 
son, though he was under the guardianship of the British 
government. It was with some diiftculiy that her desire was 
overcome; and though compelled to acquiesce in the decision 
of the British authorities, the applicant was by no means 
satisfied that the coveted investiture was unnecessary or im- 
proper. Tile universal respect entertained for the Mogul 
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siutbority, and even for its semblance (of wbicb tbe above is an 
instance) has rendered it necessary that tbe Exitisb govern- 
ment sbould discountenance as far as possible any assumption 
of regal or imperial dignity on tbe part of tbe representative 
of tbe great Mabomedan poiver whicb once U'as paramount in 
India, and tbe llead of tbe bouse of Baber" is fbst subsiding 
into tbe station of a subject. Tbe British government long 
since disallowed bis pretensious to coin money, to establish 
weights and measui'cs, to confer title or command, except 
within tbe limit of bis own household. Tbe pride of the Mogul 
is said to have been wounded by® Lord Hastings, when 
governor-general, having remained seated during an interview. 
So early, however, as 1805, tbe presentation of nuzzur or offer- 
ings by British functionaries, was subjected to check; the 
Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst restrained it still 
further, and a later governor-general. Lord Ellenborough,® for- 
bade it altogether, and substituted a pecuniary equivalent, 
which, after some hesitation, was accepted by the king.* More 
recently, an arrangement has been made with the heir-appa- 
rent, by which tbe palace* of Delhi is to bo given up to the 
British government, the lung and tbe members of the royal 
^ family over whom ho is to continue to exercise jurisdiction 
(the number of such persons being considerably abridged) 
removing to another residence.® 

The formiJ title of the Delhi sovereign is Padshah or Bad- 
sliyk; and so late as 1806 he has been styled by Hindoos 
rajat of Indraprestba. The official name of the city, in the 

• The royal p.a1ace of Delhi is to be regarded by tbe courts of law ns an 
indcpcndenl. foreign territory. The king and the heir-apparent are 
exempted in their persons from all civil and criminal process ; and the sous 
and brothers of the reigning, or any former prince, are exempted from 
civil, hut not from criniinal process.* 

' ’1" On a coin* struck by Holkar the Mahratta, “ by permission of the 

' raja of ludrapreslha (the king of Delhi), the emperor of the world.” 
Heher** does not seem to have been aware that the city was named from its 
founder Shabjehan, aa he observes, "The official name of the present city 
js Sbabjehanpoor, 'city of the king of the world.’” It is not, however, 
probable that the court would use tiio Hindee termination poor instead of 
the Persian itlad. Besides, in Bichardson's Dictiono^, by "Wilkins, it is 
distinctly styled “ Skahjekanaiad, the cityqf Shalijehan, the Great Mogul’s 
capital and also in the same work,® in the copy of the legend on a 
splendid and unique coin of 200 moUurs, struck by Shabjehan. 
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documents of tlio Padshah, is Shahjehanabad. The number 
of persons connected vrith the Padshah, by consanguinity 
more or less remote, is considerable; and from the exten- 
sion of their families and the withholding by the king of their 
due share of the allowances granted by the British govern- 
ment, they are said to have been somctinics* subject to groat 
dish-ess. The king received compensation for the discontinu- 
ance of emoluments derived from niizzur, or offerings made in 
recognition of his superiorify, but still did not escape the 
pressure of debt. It was proposed a few years since, to increase 
the royal allowances (previously about twelve lacs per annum), 
by the addition of three lacs, on condition of due provision 
being made for claims of dependants. ITis maje-sh' did not at 
first think fit to accept tlic boon on tlio condition annexed to 
it, but subsequently altered his determination.-'’ Bat. 28° 30', 
long. 77° 18’. 

DELLA3ICOTTAII . — A town in tho native stale of 
Bhotan, 27 miles E. from Darjeeling, and 99 miles X. from 
Dinajcporc. Lat. 2G° 59’, long. 88° dd'. 

DELLY MOUXT.— See Dinxv. 

DEILVUX. — See Dasiak. 

DEjMBEE. — A river rising in Thibet, north of the great , 
Snowy range of the Himalayas, and in lot. 28° 45', long. 92° 3 1'. 

It flows first southerly for sixty-five miles, when, passing (hrough 
a gorge of the Himalayas, it turns south-west, and flows for 135 
miles through the native state of Bhotan, to its junction with 
the Monas, a considerable feeder of the Brahmapootra, in lat. 
27° 2'. long. 91° 10'. 

DEXDO WltA,^ in the British district of Puruckabad, 
lieutenjint-governorship of the Xorth-’West Province.^, a village 
on the route from Cawupore to Putehgurh, and 3G- miles 
S.E. of the latter. The road in this part of tho route is bad, 
the country level and highly cultivated.® lat. 2G° 59’, long. 
80° 2'. 

DEXDEAH . — A town in tho native state of Cashmere, 
or torritoiy of Gholab Singh, 21 miles X. from Jamoo. Lat. 
32° 53', long. 74° 50'. 

DENKA^COTTA.— A town in the British district of 
Salem, presidency of Madras, G8 miles X. of Salem. Lat. 
12° 32', long. 77° 60'. 
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DEOBTTND, in tlie Britisli district of Suliaruiipoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of llie If^orth-West Provinces, a to^vn on 
the route from MoznfTurnuggur to Snharunpoor, and 20 miles 
S.E. of the latter town. It is situate between the rivers 
llindun and Kali Kuddee, in an open and cultivated country, 

- abounding in water and supplies for troops. The poirulation 
, is returned at 11,63*1! souls. The. road in tins part of tbc route 
is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 987 miles. Lat. 29° 41', 
long. 77° 44'. 

DEOClIUIfPOOE,* in the British district of Ghazeepore, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Iforth-'W’cst Provunccs, a town 
on the route from Benai'ea to Ghazeepore cantonment, 24 miles 
K.B. of the former. It is situate on the left bank of tho 
Ganges, 36 miles® W. of Ghazeepore by water, 20 by land ; 
636 N.'W. of Oalentta by water, or 813 talcing the Sunclerbimd 
passage. Lat. 25° 81', long. 83° 16'. 

DEO DHOOEA, in the British distinct of Kiimaon, licu- 
tonaut-governorship of the North-AVost Proi’inces, a tomplo on 
a lofty summit in tho Sub-Himalaya, or mountain system south 
of the principal range, on tho route from Clrampawut to Almora, 
S.E. of Port Almora 10 miles. Elevation of summit above tho 
sea 6,780 feet. Lafc. 29° 25', long. 79° 50'. 

DEODUJt.^ — A small independent district in the north-west 
quarter of the province of Guzerafc, presidency of Bomh.ny, con- 
taining an area of about eighty square miles,® with a popnla- 
tioii of 2,000, consisting principally of Eajpoots and Coolies. 
This petty state pays no tribute to any government. Each 
village protects itself, depending on tho British government 
for external defence. Tho first relations between Dcodur and 
the British date from 1819, after the expulsion of the marauders 
who had infested the country. The protecting government 
exercises no ' interference in regard to tho internal afihirs of 
the district, but merely controls its external relations. The 
town of Dcodur is in lat. 24° 9', long. 71° 49'. 

DEO GA ON, in tho British disfarictof Aziuigurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town, tho prin- 
cipal place of tho pergunnah of tho same name, nine miles from 
• thd left bank of tire Goomlcc, 29 miles N. of Benares, 21 iS.AV. 
of jljdmgurli. Lat. 25° 44', long. 83° 3'. 

DEOGAEH. — See DEWonnn. 
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DEOGIITJJl EAimEEA.— See BAiinr.EA. 

DEOGONG, in the British district of Ajmeer, licuten.snt- 
govcmorship of the Xorth-Arest Provinces, a town 50 miles 
S.E. from Ajmcer, 31 miles "W. of Toni:. Lat. 26^ 10', long. 
75° 26'. 

DEOGUE. — A town in the British district of Bh.augnlpore, 
presidener of Bengal, 77 miles S.^V. of llajraahal. Lat. 21° 31', 
long. 86° 42'. 

DEOGUK. — A town, the principal place of a district of the 
same name, in the native slate of Xagpoor, or dominions of the 
r.ijah of Bernr, 53 miles X.AV. from Xagpoor, and 52 miles E. 
from Baitool. Lat. 21° 53', long. 78° -16'. 

BEOGUElT. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or 
posse.ssion.s of Scindin, 26 miles S.E. from Gn-alior, and 56 iniles 
S.IV. from Etawah. Lat. 20° .1', long. 7S° 39’. 

DEOGEJllI. — A town in the llajpoot stale of Oodeypoor 
or Hoy war, 62 miles X. of the town of Oodeypoor. Laf . 25° 31', 
long. 73° 58’. 

BEOGUim, or OOTGIE. — A village in the Bajpoot state 
of Kcrowly, 29 miles S.W. ofKcrowly. Lat. 26° 5', long. 77°. 

DEOGUJill, in the Eajpoot state of Joudporo, a village on 
the route from Pokhuru to the town of Joudporc, and seven 
mdes X. of the latter. The road in this part of the route is 
very good. Lat. 26° 25', long. 73° 8'. 

DEO OUllH. — A town of Bomhra, one of the native states 
on the S.W. frontier of Bengal, 50 miles E. from Sumbulpore. 
Lat. 21° 32', long. 84° 47'. 

DEOIIIIA.* — A village in the hill stale of Bussahir. It is 
situate in a fertile valley inclosed by mountains, rising with a 
gentle declivity, formed into numerous terraces, covered with 
soil, and carefully cultivated under rice and other grains. The 
houses are dispersed in a straggling manner, amidst cultivated 
spots along the high hanks of a feeder of the river Pahiu'. The 
residence of the Baua, situate on tho summit of an isolated 
eniincnce, is a collection of buildings five or sir stories high, 
communicating in the upper part by galleries and balconies of 
w ood. The lower part of each building is constnicled of lai-go 
blocks of stone, bonded with great beams, of which the sur- « 
rounding forests yield abundant supplies. The caves of the 
TOO 3 project grc.ilh , and the outer surfaces are concave, in the 
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Chinese style. It is totally without defence against assault. 
Elevation .above the sea 6,550 foet.^ Lat. 31° 6', long. 77°4<1/. 

DEOHUBI, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the iSrorth-West Provinecs, a village close to 
the route from Bareilly to Almora, and 34 miles If. of tho 
former. Lat. 28° 53', long. 79° 31'. 

DEO JANA. — See DooiAwrn. 

DEO KHAS . — A to\ni in the British district of Bclmr, 
presidency of Bengal, 39 miles S.IV. of Gayah. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 84° 29'. 

DEOKULTEE,' in the British district of Ghazeepoi'e, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a village on 
tho route from Benares cantonment to that of Ghazeepore, 
29 miles 2 N.E. of the former, 17 W. of the latter. It is 
situate three miles north of the left bank of the Ganges, .md 
on the river Gungec, traversed here by a bridge of masonry. 
Lat. 25° 33', long. 83° 18'. 

DEOLEE. — ^A town in- the native state of Nngpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 62 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, 
and 60 miles S.E. from Oraraouttee. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
78° 32'. 

DEOLEEA, in the British district of Ajmcer, Heutenant- 
governorabip of the North-West Provinces, a town on tho 
route from Oodeypoor to Kishengurh, 46 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 54', long. 74° 53'. 

DEONELLY,^ in the territory of Mysore, a town with an 
important fort, near tho eastern frontier, towards tho British 
district of North Arcot. It was here, in 1749, when tho place 
was besieged by Nundiraj,® a man notorious in tlio history of 
those times, that Ilyder Ali, subsequently tyrant of Mysore, 
and a formidable encihy to tho British and other powers of 
that part of India, first distinguished himself. Hero, also, in 
1753, was born his son Tippoo Sultan.*" Dconelly is 22 miles 
N.E. of Bangalore, 90 N.E. of Scringaijatam. Lat. 13° 15', 
long. 77° 46'. 

DEONTIIUL . — A village on the route from Siibliatoo to 
Simla, and 3-^ miles N. of tho former station. It is pleasantly 
situate in a narrow and romantic glen on tho h.'inlts of the 

* It was named by Tippoo Sultan, Yusiirub,Kl, ns Jio compared Iiimscif 
to Yusuf, tbe Joseph of Scripture, regarded as the Adonis of tlie iilast. 
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river Gumtur, and amidst cultivated terraces, laboiiously 
formed and overspread Tvitli soD, on the steep sides of the 
mountains. It should not he confounded vrith another place 
dist.ant fifteen miles to the north-vrest, ■where a decisive action 
took place during the Goorkha nnr. The village of Deonthul 
is situate 2,200 feet abo%'e the sea, in lat. 31° 1', long. 77° 2'. 

DEOZ^UL, in the hill state of Hindoor, a summit of the 
JIalown ridge, celebrated as the spot -where the obstinately- 
contested Goorkha war was virtually decided. It is about a 
mile and a quarter S. of Malown, and is situate between that 
fortress and Surujgarh, both held by the Goorkhas at the 
beginning of April, 1815, when General Ocbterlony advanced 
to attempt their reduction. "With a view to cut off the com- 
munication between those forts, and to facilitate the formation 
of a hreaching-battery, a British detachment, under Colonel 
Thompson, took possession of Deontul, where it was furiously 
attacked by about 2,000 Goorkhas, who, however, were utterly 
defeated, with the loss of 700 men, including their commander. 
After this defeat the Goorkhas offered no further serious 
opposition, and soon after concluded the convention for cedhig 
the hill states to the East-India Company. Lat. 31° 11', long. 
76° 58'. 

* DEOOE. — ^A town in the British district of Sattara, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 16 miles Zf.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 51', 
long. 74° 12'. 

DEOPEAG. — See Devaiiiatag.i. 

DEOBALIO. — A town in the native state of !Nepal, 56 
miles E*. from Xhatmandoo, and 140 miles E. from IVInlebum. 
Lat. 28° 29', long. 85° 31'. 

DEOEALLEE, or DEYALI, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
western declivity of the mountain inclosing the fertile valley of 
Bunal on the east. Lat. 30° 50', long. 78° 17'. 

DEOEEE. — ^A town in the British district of Behar, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 100 miles "W. of Gayah. Lat. 24° 30', 
long. 83° 32'. 

DTSOBI,' or BTJEADEOEI, in the British territory of 
Saugor and^ Iferbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the K’orth- 
\ Mt Provinces, a town with bazaar on the route from Saugor 
to Gnrrah, 44 miles 2 S.E. of former, 41 N.'W. of latter. It 
appears to have been scarcely noticed by travellers, though 
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once a considerable place, as it is stated, that wben burned 
down by a freebooter some years ago, nearly 30,000 persons® 
perished in the conflagration. Elevation above the sea 1,705 
foet.4 Eat, 23° 22', long. 79° 4'. 

DEOSA. — See Dowsad. 

DEOSIH. — A. village in the dominions of G-holab Singh, 
66 miles ITI from Sirinagur. Lat. 34° 53', long. 75° 2'. 

DEOTAN, in the British district ofBaitool, Saugor and 
Eerbndda territory, lieutenant-gov’cmorship of theEorth-West 
PronneoB, a town on the route from Eaitool to hlhow, 16 miles 
If.Mr. of the former. Lat. 21° 59', long. 77° 46'. 

DEOTHliVN,^ * in the British district of Muttra, Heutenant- 
governorship of the Korth-'West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Muttra to Delhi, and 25 miles® 
E.Tir. of the former. The road in this pai*t of the route is 
good, the country wild® and woody. Lat. 27° 45', long. 77° 32'. 

DEPALPOOR,* in the territory of Indore, or possessions of 
the Holkar family, a town on the route from Mow to Neemuch, 
27 miles® E.'W. of former, 128 S.E. of latter. It is situate on 
the west side of a large tank or small lake, and in 1820 con- 
tained 1,035 liouses,® and about 4,000 persons. The pergunnah, 
of which it is the principal place, contained at the time just 
mentioned 7,489 houses, and a population of 30,466. Distance 
S.W. from Oojein 27 miles. Lat. 22° 50', long. 75° 34'. 

DEBA,* in the district of Ahladganj, territory of Oude, a 
town 30 miles E. of Allahabad, 80 S.E. of Lucknow. Butter® 
estimates tlie population at 8,000, all Hindus. He adds,® that 
the zemindar or landholder pays to the state a revenue of 

100.000 rupees, yet maintains, in common with his two brothers, 

9.000 followers in readiness to resist any farther exactions by 
the chukledar or ofllcer in command of the district. He is of 
the Ehatri or military caste, and considered to be desconded'* 
from the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of Oude. Lat. 25° 49', 
long. 81° 37'. 

DEBA, in the Peshawur dhosion of the Punjab, a town 
situated on the left bank of the river Indus, 83 miles M’.E. of 
the town of Peshawur. Lat. 34° 24', long. 72° 59'. 

• DEBA DEEN" PTHSTAH. — town in the Punjab, situate 
near the left bank of the Indus, on the route from Mooltan to 
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Leia, and 40 miles IN'.'W, of the former place. Attached to it 
is a small hut fertile district, which, at the time of El^jhin- 
stone’s^ visit, yielded 150,000 rupees to the Afghan chief, who 
held it in jaghire. Lat. 30° 25', long. 71° 3'. 

DEEA DEES' PUSAH. — A. town of the Deraj.it, on the 
right or west hank of the Indus. It was nearly destroyed hy 
the great earthquake of 1819 and the overwhelming floods 
which at the s.ime time descended from the Suliman Moun- 
tains. Lat. 30° 40', long. 70° 52'. 

DEEA EUTTI KHAS, a town of the Derajat, is situate 
in a very fertile country, on a small western hranch of the 
Indus, and at no great distance from the main stream. The 
crops in the vicinity are principally cotton, grain of various 
kinds, indigo, and some sng.ir and opium. L.it. 31° 9', long. 
70° 50'. 

DEEA Q-HAZEE KHAN.^ — ^The most southern and also ■ 
the most important of the three towns which contribute to give 
to the Derajat its name. It is a large, populous, and com- 
mercial place, situate in a low alluvial tract, four miles from 
the right or west hank of the Indus, and contains numerous 
ruins of mosques,* and of the extensive and well-constructed 
residences of the former Durani governors and officers. It 
carries on considerable transit-trade ; an advantage attri- 
butable to its being situate at the point where one of the great 
routes from Eastern India and the Punjab into Eeloochistan 
and Khorasan intersects the great route from north to south 
into Sinde. The bazaar contains 1,G00 shops, the inmates of 
530 of which are engaged in weaving and selling cloth. It is 
in other respects well supplied with goods, but ill-built and 
dirty. Some manufactures are carried on here in silk, cotton, 
and mixed fabrics of silk and cotton, called loongecs, intended 
for scarfs and waistbands. Coarse cutlery is also manufactured 
to a considerable extent. 


The surrounding country is very unhealthy during the hot 
season, but remarkably’ fertile, being well irrig.ated, and pro- 
ducing grain, fruits in abundance and of fine quality, sugar, 
cotton, and much indigo, in which a considerable traffic is 
*^''j**' transit and the direct carrying-trade are 

con uctc almost exclusively by the Lobiini Afghans, who ore 
at once a pastoral and a mercantile tribe. 
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Dera Ghazee Klian, iu consequence of its advantageous 
position, Las been recommended by Bumes and others as tbe 
best site for a great annual fair, to be bold under tlie protec- 
tion of tbe Britisb government, commanding, ns it does, such 
important routes and tbe navigation of tbe Indus north and 
south. It was a dera, post, or camp of Ghnzee Khan, who, about 
three centuries ago, figured as an adventurer here, and being 
wi'ested from tbe Durani empire by the Sikhs, fell to tbe 
British upon tbe conquest of tbe Punjaub, in 1849. Lat. 
30° 4', long. 70° 54'. 

DEBA. ISMAEL KBLAN.* — A considerable tovrn of tbe 
Dorajat, built a short distance from tbe right or west bank 
of tbe Indus, to replace the former town, which, having been 
situate only a hundred yards from the river,^ was, a few years 
ago, swept away by it so completely that not a vestige was 
left. Tbe town is well laid out, but is ill built of unbumt 
brick, and in general has an air of desolation, though iu spring 
there is much business, it being then crowded by the Afghans 
of the Lohani tribe, who purchase great quantities of goods 
to transport by their caravans for the supply of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. The moat impoi'tant article of commerce 
is white cotton cloth, of which two millions of yards are yearly 
sold here, and eighteen millions of yards taken through,® in 
transit from Hiudostan to the north and west of this place. 
There is also a considerable trade, by way of the Indus, south- 
ward, in grain and salt, from Kala Bagh. The position of 
Dera Ismael Khan is important, being situate on one of the 
great routes from the north to Sinde and the Southern Pimjab, 
and also in the vicinity of the ferry at Kaharec, one of the 
most frequented over the Indus. There is another ferry over 
that river'* throe miles to the eastward of the town. About 
three centuries ago, there was here a dera, post, or encamp- 
ment of Ismael Khan,' an adventurer in this country; and 
hence the name which the town bears. It wus rvTcsted from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, and became incorporated with 
the British dominions upon the conquest of the Punjaub in 
1849.® Its population is stated to be 8,000.® Lat. 81° 60', 
long. '70° 68'. 

DEBA JAT. — See Damau^. • 

DEBAPOOB, in the .British district of Oawnpoor, lieu- 
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tenant-goTDmorsliip of tbe ITorth-West Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Seyngur Ifuddeo, 33 miles 'W. of Cawn- 
pore, Lat. 26° 2G', long. 70° 51'. 

DEEBEIJD.i — ^ British military post, on the north-west 
frontier of the Punjab. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Indus, where the stream, previously straitened in its passage 
through the mountains, expands on entering into the plain ; 
and hence probably the name of Derbend, which signifies the 
place of a dam or strait.* In its neighbourhood, in 1827, 
Sheer Singh, the Sikh commander, defeated Saiyid .Ahmed, the 
fanatic Afghan, who had excited a religious war against the 
Sikhs. Lat. 34° 18', long. 72° 55'. 

DERESUBA,! in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Meerut to that of Muttra, and 
21* miles N. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is indifferent, being narrow and sand}' in parts ; the country 
open, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 45', long. 77° 51'. 

DEELA^AD,* in the territory of Oude, a town on the route 
from Q-oruckpore to Lucknow, 123* miles W. of the former, 
43 E. of the latter. Pronsions and water are good and abun- 
dant, but firewood very scarce. He road eastward, or towards 
Groruckpore, is in general good, though in a few places heavy ; 
westward, or towards Lucknow, it is very good. Lat. 26° 54', 
long. 81° 34'. 

DEEIAPOOE, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tbe North-West Prorinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Meerut to that of Moradabad, and 
4-4 miles S.E. of the former place. It is situate in an open 
and partially cultivated country. The road in this part of the 
route is indifferent. Distant N .W. from Calcutta 888 miles. 
Lat. 28° 51', long. 78° 21'. 

DEEEIAPOOE. — ^A town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or the dominions 
of the Nizam, 28 miles W. from Omraouttee, and 29 miles 
S.AY. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 50', long. 77° 23'. 

DEEEO. — A town in the British district of Shahabad, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 23 miles S.W. of Arrah. L.at. 25° 17', 
long. 84° 27'. 

DEEWANEB, or DIJEWANEE, in the British district of 
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Eungpoor, presidency of Bengal, a town, tlie principal place 
of an extensive pergunnah of the same name. It may be 
considered a good town for the rude country in which it is 
situate, and contains about 300 houses. Distant N.W. from 
the town of Eungpoor 30 miles, IST. from Berhampoor, b^*^ 
Dinajpnr, 125. Lat. 25° 60', long. 88° SO*. 

DESIfOE. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Beoltaneer, 
15 'miles S. of the town of Bcckaneer. Lat. 27° 4'8', long. 
73° 23'. 

DESSOOE. — A. town in the British district of Horth Arcot, 
presidency of Madras, 33 miles S. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 28', 
long. 79° 32'. 

DEVAPEATA&A,i in &urwhal, a town at the confluence 
of the Alulcnunda and Bhageerettee. The former flows from 
the east, the latter from the north, and at the vertex of the 
right angle formed by their junction the town is situate. 
According to the graphic description of Eaper,^ “The coU' 
trast of tlie two streams is very remarkable ; the former 
■ (Bhageerettee) rnus down a steep declivity with a rapid force, 
roamg and foaming over large stones and fragments placed 
in its bod, while the placid Aluknnnda, flowing with a smooth 
unruffled surface, gently winds round the point.” The banks 
of both rivers are composed of hard black rock ; but while 
those of the Aluknnnda are almost perpendicular, to the height 
of eighty or a hundred feet, those of the Bhageerettee are 
shelving and expanded. The Aluknnnda, the deeper and more 
considerable river, is, at tbo season of low' water, 142 feet in 
breadth, and in the rainy season rises forty-six or forty-seven 
feet. It abounds with fish of the rohuf species, four or live 
feet in length, regarded sacred, and so tame as to take food 
from the hand. The Bhageerettee is, at the season of low 
water, 112 feet in breadth, and rises forty feet in the rainy 
season. Each river is crossed by a jhula or rope bridge. The 
united stream having a breadth of eighty yards, receives beloAV 
tho confluence the name of the Ganges. The town is built 
'100 feet above the water, on tho scaqi of a mountain rising 

* PromI>(svftj “ a divinity,” and Prayng, "a confluence of rivora.”* 
r t Cilled by Paper, Cyprinus donticuktns ; apparently ilia Cirrbinns 
Pohita of McClelland.- 
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behind it Jibout 800 feet. A flight of steps cut in the rock 
gives access to the town from the water’s edge. 

The houses are arranged so ns to form two rows of unequal 
length, joined at a right angle, the loiigei- row facing the 
Bhageeroltce, the other the jUultnundn. Tlicy are gciiorally 
two stories high, built of largo stones, cemented with lime 
mortar, and having sloping roofs, covered with shingle.s. In 
the upper part of the town stands a temple, sacred to Bamn- 
chandra.* It is situate on a terrace from twenty to thirty 
yards square, and six feet high, and is built of large blocks of 
cut stone piled on each other, without cement, so as to form a 
pyramid, bulging in the middle, and decreasing rapidlj' towards 
the summit, which is surmounted by a white cupola ; and over 
all is a square sloping roof, composed of plates of copper, 
crowned above nitli a golden ball and spire. The entrance is 
on the western side, in a portico, from the roof of which are 
hung bells of various sizes. Under the shelter thus provided, 
the worshippers perform their devotions. The imago of Bama- 
chandra, about six feet high, carved in black stone, hut painted 
red, except the face, is seated opposite the door, and under the 
eastern part of the cnpola. Before the idol, and opposite the 
portico, is the brazen image of a Garuda.t One knee is bent 
on the ground, and his hands are joined in the attitude of 
prayer. The whole height of the building is between seventy 
and eighty feet. Under the terrace is a temple, sacred to 
Mahadeva. The only information which the Brahmins pro- 
fessed to be able to vouch for, wlien questioned respecting the 
age or founders of the building, was, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a veiy I’cspcctable degree pf 
antiquity. It is a peculiarly sacred place of pilgrimage for the 
superstitious Hindoos, being one of the five principal Prayngs 
or confluences mentioned in the Shastras. The grand rite is . 
ablution, which takes place at the confluence, in three kiindas 
or basins, excavated in the rock, at a level a little lower than 

* An incarnation of VUlm.* 


+ ^Y^lfoTd* describes tlio Gnrudn with his usual recondite learning;— 
" Garud.i, or tlie caglo, npon wliom Vistmu and Jupiter are i-eprosenled 
nding. Garuda is represented generally like an e-iglo; I.ut, in his coiii- 
poun c araetcr (somewhat like the chcruh), he is represented like a young 
man, wittr ^ntenance, wings, and talons of the eagle.” “Garuda is called 
thcl aban (literally the vehicle) of Vishnu or Jupiter." 
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the surface of the current, which here is so rapid and violent 
as to sweep away any attempting to bathe in it. The names 
of the pilgrims are registered on their making sufficient 
" disbursements to the officiating Brahmins, on account of dues 
and oblations. The annual revenue of these functionaries, 
exclusive of such contributions, does not exceed 120Z., derived 
from twenty-five villages,® granted for the purpose by the rajah 
of Gurwhal; and notwithstanding the holy celebrity of tho 
place, tho Brahmins are compelled to eke out a subsistence by 
the practice of trade. The temple, as well ns the rest of the 
town, was much shattered by an earthquake in 1803, but sub- 
sequently repaired by Brahmins sent thither for tho purpose 
by Daulat Eao Sindia. The town contains between 200 and 
250 houses, inhabited piincipall}' by Brahmins from the 
Deccan. The heat is sometimes very great, exceeding 100°'* 
at noon in the shade. Elevation above the sea, of tho town, 
2,26G feet ;® of the stream, 1,953. Dat. 30° 8', long. 78° 39'. 

DEVEEKOTE, in tho Bnjpoot state of Josulmecr, a small 
town on the route from the city of Jesulmcer to Balmecr, and 
22 miles S.B. of the former. Dat. 2G° 41', long, 71° 17'. 

DEYIATATAjM. — A town in the British district of JIadura, 
^presidency of Madras, nine miles N.E. of Enmnad. Lat. 
9° 28', long. 78° 58'. 

DBVIKOTTA,* within the British district of Tanjorc, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coromandel Coast, at tho 
mouth® of the Colcroon, or great northern branch of the 
Cauvery. Tlie ontmnee of the river is difficult, and dangerous 
rf access, from a bank called Coleroon Shoal, which stretches 
four or five miles to the south-east. Devikotta was taken by 
the British about the middle of the last centiny, and their 
possession was confirmed to them by the rajah of Taujore.® 
Devikotta is distant from Tranquebar N. 24 miles, Madras S. 
* 122. Lat. 11° 22', long. 79° 52*. 

DEVDPA.LLI. — A town in tho British district of Vizig.v 
patain, presidency of Madras, 13 miles IT.W. of Yizianngrum. 
Lat. 18° 16', long. 83° 21', 

DBWAH EIVEK.-See Gooha, . . ■ 

DEWAX, — A town in the British district of Moorshedabad, 
^presidency of Bengal, 15 miles X. of ■ Moorshedabad. Lat. 
'24° 21', long. 88° 16'. 
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DEWAIfCrABI. — A toini in the native state of Bliotan, 
53 miles E". from Gowhatty, and 50 miles K'.W. from Durrung. 
Eat. 26° 51', long. 91° 27'. 

DEWAIfGDNJE . — A town in the British district of 
Hoogly, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles H.W. of Calcutta, 
Lat. 22° 49', long. 87° 60'. 

DEWAKGTJHJB . — A town on the left hank of the river - 
Coosy, in the British district of Pumeah, presidency of Ben- 
gal, 49 miles N.W. of Pumeah. Lat. 26° 24', long. 87° 14'. 

DEWAS . — A town of Baghelcund, in the native state of 
Eewah, 21 miles N.E. from Eewah, and 50 miles S.W, from 
Allahabad. Lat. 24° 46', long. 81° 35'. 

DEWAS,* in jllalwa, a town, the principal place of a small 
territory of the same name, situate between lat. 22° 30' and 
23° 2', long. 75° 53' and 76° 27', and embracing an area of 
256 square miles.* This petty raj or state is held conjointly 
by two chiefs of the lineage of the Puar or Pramara® Eajpoots, 
now greatly humiliated, but at a remote period so powerful 
that “the world is the Pramar’s,” was an ancient saying,^ 
denoting their extensive sway. Their dynasty is recorded to 
have ruled over Mnlwa for 1,058® years. Lx more recent 
times, we find one of the ancestors of the present rajahs, a^ 
roilitaiy commander in the service® of Sevajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta power, and his two sons, Tukajee and Jcwajec. 
accompanying Bajee Eao, subsequently Peishwa, when ap- 
pointed soubahdar* of Malwa in 1735, and receiving from him 
Dewas and some other possessions. During the distracted 
state of Central India which followed, the dominions of the 
rajahs of Dewas were incessantly overrun® by Mahrattas, Pin- 
darries, and other freebooters, their towns and x-illages sacked, 
and themselves and families reduced to misery ; but since the 
British protection has been extended to them, their dominions 
have been restored to order and prosperity. The treaty under 
which this was granted, is dated in 1818,® By its engage- 
ments, the rajahs are bound to maintain a contingent force, to 
he at the disposal of the British government. This force, since 
the date of the treaty, has been considerably increased, and 
now consists of 400 in&ntry, forming part of the Malwa united 
contingent. The military force of the state consists of 175 
horse and 500 foot. The rajahs have agreed to act by a union 
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of and to administer their affairs through one public 

minister. The revenue amounts to 400,000 rupees, or about 
40,000?. The population is estimated at about 25,000. 

The tovm of Dewas is distant S.E. from Oojein 21 miles. 
Lat. 22° 58', long. 76° 4'. 

DEWGDRII or DEOGAEIT,* on the coast of the collcc- 
torate of Rutnagherry, Southern Ooncan, presidenej’’ of Bom- 
bay, a town vritli a harbour haring three* or four fathoms of 
Tvatcr, and sheltered towards the sea by an island, on which 
is a fort. In this harbour diseuibogucs tlip river Sco, flowing 
W. from the Ghats. Distant S. from Bombay 180 miles. 
Lat. 16° 22', long. 73° 23'. 

DEWLE . — A town in the British district of Butnagherry, 
presidenej' of Bombaj', 25 miles E. of Butnagherrj'. Lat. 
17°, long. 73° 40'. 

DEWllA. — A town of Bundclcund, in tho native slate of 
Ohutterpore, 10 miles S.E. from Bijawur, and 23 miles S. from 
Chutterpore. Lat. 24° 34?, long. 79° 40'. 

, DEHTJD.. — Sec Donwn. 

DEWULLEE. — A town on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, in tho native state of Mohurbunge, 37 miles S.W. 
from Midnapoor, and 87 miles N. from Balnsoro. Lat. 22° 3', 
long. 86° 68'. 

DEW UlMUKEEE, — ^A town in tlio native state of Bcrai’, 
or dominions of tho raj.ah of Kagporc, on tho loft bank of the 
Pronheta or Weingunga river, and 140 miles S. from IsTagpoor. 
Lat. 19° 20', long. 80° 1'. 

DEY V U LPULLY. — A town in tho native state of Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Ifizara, 79 miles S.E. from Ilydcrabad, 
and 73 miles If.W. from Guntoor. Lat, 16° 50', long. 79° 35'. 

DHABA. — A town in tho native stale of Nagpoor, or rajah 
of Berar’s dominions, 30 miles S.E. from Chanda, and 111 miles 
S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 39', long. 79° 41'. 

DHABADDT. — A town in the native state of Ilydcrabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 30 miles NJD, from Anningnbad, 
and 18 miles N.W, from Jaulnah. Lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 46'. 

DHABBEE. — See DiinnE. 

DHADBEE. — ^A town in a detached portion of the native 
state of Dhar, on the right bank of tlic - river Nerbudda, and 
49 miles S.E. from JIliow. Lat. 22° 17', long. 76° 28'. 
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DIIALGAON.— A town in tlie nntivo stale of Kccruj, one 
of the Southern Mahralla jaghirca, 15 miles S.E. from Sattara, 
and 63 miles N.AV. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 9', long. 75° 1'. 

DIIAMA. — A town in the British district of Suinhulpoor, 
on the south-west frontier of the presidency of Bengal, 16 miles 
S. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 13', long. 84° 5'. 

DHA3IEE,i a email hill state, is bounded on the north by 
Bhugee ; on the cast and south by the territories belouging to 
the rajah of Pateeala ; and on the west by Bhagul. Its length 
probably does not exceed live or six miles, its breadth may be 
taken to bo nearly equal, and its area about twenty-five square 
miles. Its centre is in lat. 31° 12’, long. 77° S'. It is through- 
out a collection of summits of considerable height, with inter- 
vening valleys, and is drained northward by a stream* which 
discharges itself into the Sutlej, and southward and westward 
by a few insignificant streams, feedere of the small river 
Gumbur. I'ho gcncRil elevation of this small tcrritor 3 ' pro- 
bably exceeds 4,000 feet. The left bank of the Sutlej at Soomec, 
to tho north, and much lower than the greater part of tho 
country, is 2,283 feet^ above the sea. It is ono of tho Barah 
Thakoorai,^ or “ twelve lordships,” which were in tho tract 
between the Sutlej and the Tonsc, until tho dinsions wore 
obliterated by the Gorkha invasion. Dharacc belongs to a 
pettj' Hindoo rana or prince, who received it from the British 
government on the expulsion of the Gorkhas in 1816. It 
contains seven pergiiiinahs'* or subdivisions, estimated to have 
a population of 3,000, and to yield an annual revenue of 350?., 
out of which a sum of 727. is paid os tribute to the Ensl-Iudia 
Company. 

DlIAMOllA. — A river rising in lat. 20° 51', long. SG° 28', 
in the range of the Sub-IIimalayas : it flows in a south-easterly 
direction for fifty miles, through the Tcrai of 2scpal to the 
boundary of the British district of IHrhoot, from whence it 
maintains n southerly course for seventy miles, for the greater 
part of which it either intersects or bounds the disfriefc of 
Bhagulpore, and falls into tho Gogaree in lat, 25° 31'. lono-. 
80° 48’. ' 

DHAMOKT, or DHAMOGJTI,* in the British territory of 
augor and JTerbudda, lieutcnant-govcrnorsliip of the Ivorth- 
* Styled tlio Synge in tlio sun’cyor-genoiaVs map. 
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West Provinces, a town on tho frontier towards Bundelcund. 
The fort^ of Dhamonni is of triangul.'ir ground-plan, and is 
situate on an etuinence, to the eastern brow of whieh the ram- 
part on that side conforms. The rampart is in general fifty feet 
liigh, and in most parts fifteen feet thick, with large round 
towers. There are besides interior works, strengthening the 
defences of the eastern quarter, where are the magazines and 
the residence of the commandant. Westward of the fort is the 
town, surrounded by a weak wall of loose stones, and to the 
Boutli-west of the town is a large tank. In 1818, after the 
defeat and flight of Apa Sahib, ra-jali of Nagpore, or of Bcrar, 
it was invested by a British force under General Marshall, 
who, having to no purpose offered the garrison 10,000 rupees 
in payment of arrears, ou coudition of immediate evacuation,® 
opened batteries against the place with such effect, that in 
six hours it was yielded unconditionally. Lat. 24° 10', long. 
78° 49'. 

DIIAMPOOB,’ in the British district Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on tho 
route from Moradabad to Hurdwar, and 37 miles N.E. of the 
former. It contains a good number of old substantial houses,® 
and has a bazar. The road in this part of the rotite is good, and 
passes through a country generallj' open and partially cultivated. 
Elevation above tho sea 734 feet. Lat. 20° 19’, long. 78° 34'. 

DHAMSALA, or DHURRUMSALA.— A sanatarinm for 
troops in the .Tullundur Doab, 92 miles N.W- from Simla, 
126 miles N.E. from Lahore. Lat. 32° 13', long. 76° 22'. 

DHANA, in tho British territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town 
11 miles S.E. from Saugor, 39 miles W. of Dumoh. Lat. 
23° 43', long. 78° 55'. 

DIIANAPOOR, in tho British district of Qhazeepoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the river Ganges, 19 miles S.W. of Ghazoe- 
• poor. Lat. 25° 24', long. 83° 24'. 

DHANNI, in the jaghire of Rampoor, licutcnaut-govomor- 
ship of the North-West Provinces, a village on tho route from 
tho town of Bareilly to Almora, and 41 miles N. of tho former. 
Tho road iu this part of tho route is bad, tho country open and 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 49', long. 79° 26'. 
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DHAlfBA, in tlie British district of Gurliwal, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-'West Provinces, a town on the left 
bank of the Vishnoo river, 64 miles 2?".^. of Sireenugur. Bat. 
30° 56', long. 79° 30'. 

DHAKBO'WAIi. — See Bhteotvaxah. 

BHAOIfEE. — See DHA3r^^:. 

DHAP,* in the British district of Bungpoor, presidencj' of 
Bengal, a town the principal place of a pergvmnah, and situate 
six miles N.'W. of the town of Bungpoor. It is the station- of 
the native officer of police, and contains 300 houses, which, 
according to the usually admitted ratio of inmates to dwellings, 
would make the population amount to about 1,500. The 
vicinity of the town has a pleasing aspect, containing several 
houses of Europeans embosomed in trees. Lat. 25° 46', lonm 
89° 10’. 


DHAB, in Bussahir, a considerable village, is situate on the 
declivity of a hiU overlooking the valley of the Pabur. The 
surrounding country is characterized by Fraser as surpassing in 
beauiy and fertility any which he had seen among the moun- 
tains. Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 46'. 

D HAB . — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, distant 
H.B. from Aurangabad 58 miles, H. from Jaulnah 38 miles 
Lat. 20° 23', long. 76° 4'. 


DHAE,i in Malwa, the principal place of a raj of the same 
name, is situate on the route from Mhow to Baroda, 83 miles^ 
W. of the former, and 183 E. of the latter. The town is nearly 
three and a quarter miles in length and half a mile in breadth. ' 
It is sunlounded3 by a mud wall, and has many striking build- 
mgs, esppcially two large mosques, built of red stone, but fast 
falling to decay. TTator is abundant, being supplied from two 
small and eight large tanks. There is a fort, built of red stono, 
situate outside the cify, on an eminence rismg forty feet above 
the plain. The rampart, from thirty to thirly-five feet high, 
has twenty-four round and 'two square^ towers, on the larger of 
which last the rajah’s palace is, buUt of stone. The gate of 

towS iil! fiice, and is defended by octagonal 

houses^ an ^ contained 20,000 

100,000. ■^ould RBsign ifc a poptilation of about 

At present its numbers fall short of that amount to an extent 
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which would mahe comparison ludici'ous. An English and 
vernacular school has been established bore by the present 
ruler^ of Dhar. ' * roi. nisp. 

The raj or petty state of Dhar contains an area of about 
1,070 square miles, and has much fertile ground, producing 
abundant crops of rice, wheat, millet, maize, pulse, oil-plants, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, ginger, cotton, hemp, turmeric, escu- 
lent vegetables, and pulse. The annual revenue'’ is estimated ® e.i.c. Ms. dob. 
at 475,000 rupees, or 47,5001. ; the population at 104,860. The 
rajah maintains a military force, which, inclusive of tho police, 
amounts to about 1,100 men ; and a contribution is made by 
the state of 8,000 rupees per annum in aid of the support of 
tlie Mai wa Bheel corps. The rajah is a Puar'® or Pramar Pnjpoot, “ Maicotm. Cen- 
of a very ancient family, but owes his present dignity to tlic gift '' 

of the Peishwa, about a century ago.^ Towards the close of tho r la. „< supra, 
last and in the early part of the present century, the state of '• 

Dhar was miserably devastated by the troops of Scindia Ilolkar 
and other freebooters; and when the British troops, in 1817, 
advanced to this part of India, the limits of tho state were 
greatly contracted, and its revenue did not exceed 35,000 rupees. 

By the intervention of the British government, various districts 

of which Dhar had been dispossessed were restored to the rajah, 

and Bairseeah, which had been conquered from the Pindarries, 

was granted to him, subject to the condition that the British 

government should retain possession of it for a limited period, 

for the purpose of liquidating a loan ; after which period that 

government was to have tho option of holding it, or of letting 

it, for the benefit of tho Dhar state, which was thenceforth to 

be entitled to the revenue and produce. This arrangement was 

made in 1819.® In 1821, a new engagement was concludcd,.by «Treniies,ca(j- 

which tho district of Bairseeah was ceded to the, British 

government from the expiration of the period of retention before 

stipulated for ; in consideration of which, and of tho tribute of 

Alice Mohun also ceded, a specified annual payment was to be 

made. 

The bargain, however, was found a losing one, and Bairseeah 
was in a few years given hack to Dhar ; but the home autho- 
rities regarding this as an illiberal proceeding towards an ally 
who had no power to resist, annulled tho surrender, and 
directed the engagement of 1821 to be adhered to. Possession 
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lllevation of the town above the sea 1,003 feel.' Lat, 22‘ 35', 
Jonir 75’ 20'. 

DHAitEK DEBEE. in the Briti.'-h di.strict of ICimiaon, 
lieuteiiant-noverimrship of the North-'W'e.st Provinces, a village 
on file rente from .\lniora to Siroeniiggur, and 10 mile.s S.E. of 
the latter. Here i« a dharms-ala.* The ro.ad in this p.'irt of 
the route i'« good. Eat. 30 1.)’, long. 7S’ 55'. 

Dll \1{ JI.l,* in the British distriet of Kuniaoti, licutonuul- 
groi'rnor-'bip of the Xorth-\\*e.st Provinee.s, a llhotia inahall 
or sulnliM -ion, lying north of the main range of the Himalaya, 
ami between it and Jlittnde.s, or South-'W'c.-iteni Tibet. Still 
some of the .siimnihs liavc a great elevation; Leboiig, on the 
o.'i'ttern frontier, being 13,912 feet above tbe pca. Q’ho eleva- 
tion of the Dbaniw p.n.<«, on the northern frontier, lending to 
lliiiudps, j.) probably .about 15,000. The wliolc habitable por- 
tion eonsi.'fs of the narrow, and generally very' nigeed vallevs® 
down which flow the ri\cr Dhoiili and its feeden*; the iv.-'t 
consist® of roek.s or tuottnfaius, covered with perpetual snow. 
Tbe boundaries of a tract so ill peopled and dilficnlt to explore 
an* not »ery precisely defined, but they' may be considered a.s 
lying between lat. 30’ 5' — 00’ 30', long. 80’ 25’— SO’ -15', ami 
as inclosing an area of about -100 square niilc.s. Traill 

tlrow up bis account, it had twenly-fonr villages, eontaitiing 
312 hon®t‘®, and consequently, if six pcr.-'ons be allowed to each 
house, the population ai-nyhc e.^timated at 2,052, orhelwecti 
four .and fne to the squan* mile. They are called Jlliotia®, and 
.".re of the Alongolian or Tartar variety of the human race. “ In 
th-ir per..>i3al appearance,” oh.^ervc.s Traill, " the Bholias arc 
{ ■ rfi e* and rjcecd the tmlive® of thi.s provinw in size 
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and stature, more particularly tlie IHiarraa Bliotiaa, among 
T\'liom individuals possessing extraordinary strengtli arc by no 
meaus uncommon. They are excessively dirty in their per- 
sons, using the skirts of their dross to cleanse both their 
persons and their cooking utensils, yet are in good circum- 
stances, having uarm dothing, substantial houses, and abun- 
dance of animal food in the flesh of their numerous sheep and 
goats, used as beasts of burthen in the lucrative carrying-tr<ide 
with Hiundes. In the course of this commerce, grain, the 
produce of Lower Xumaon, and cotton broadcloths, hardware, 
sugar, and other goods, brought from Hindoostan, arc sent to 
Iliundes,- and exchanged for culinary salt, tiucal or borax, gold 
dust, and wool ; besides some others of less importance. 

DHARMDA. — A town in the llritisti district of Midnapoor, 
presidency of Beiignl, six miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 21', long. 87° 19’. 

DHiVItMKOT,* in Sii-liiud, a small town in the British dis- 
trict of Ferozeporo, with a fort, situate about seven miles from 
the left bank of the Sutlej. Dliarmkot is distant 39 miles "W. 
from Loodiaua, .W. from Calcutta 1,140 miles.® Lat. 30° 55', 
long. 75° 17'. 

BKABjMSALEII . — A to^yn in the native state of Nepal, 
on the left bank of the river Kiirnalli, and 120 miles N.E. from 
Alinora. Lat. 20° 51', long. 81° 45'. 

DlIABW.tVB,' in the presidency of Bombay, a British dis- 
trict, named from its principal place. Previously to 1830, the 
collcutorale of Dliarwar consisted of eigblccn talooks, stretch- 
ing nearly 300 miles from north to south. In that year the 
ton northern talooks wore formed into a new district, deno- 
minated the Collectorate of Belgauin, those in the south 
romainuig under the control of the collector of Bharwar,® and 
forming the district now distinguished by that name. As at 
present constituted, the district of Dharwsir is bounded on the 
north by the Bolgaum collectorate ; on the cast by the ter- 
ritory of the Nizam and Iho British collectorate of Bellary ; 
on the south by the Mysore dominions ; and on the west by 
the Madi’as territory and the Belgaura collectorate. It extends 
from lat. 14° IG' to *16° 50', and fropi long. 74° 60' to 76°. Its 
greatest length from north to south is 103 miles; its greatest 
breadth from cast to nest 77 miles. The area is 3,837 square 
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mfles. A great port of the coUectorate consists of extensive 
plains.® A small portion has an inclination to the Eouth-vrest, 
as indicated by the direction talcen by the streams, which, 
flowing towards that point, fall into the Kali Aadi, a ri^er 
Tnniring its way through a deep valley in the Ghauts to the 
Arabian Sea or Korth Indian Ocean. The Tumbudra,* rising 
in the teiritoiy of Mysore, on the eastern declivil^' of the 
Ghauts, and in lat. 13° 12', long. 75° 12', flows for ninety-five 
miles to the southern boundary of the coUectorate, which it 
touches in lat. 14° 20', long. 75° 41'; thence continuing its 
course circuitously, but generaUy towards the north-east, for 
sixty-five miles, it forms the bonndaiy between this coUectorate 
and that of BeUaiy, and finaUy leaves Dharwar in lat, 15° 9', 
long. 76°. In lat, 14° 56', long. 75° 46', this river receives on 
the left side the "Wurda, rising on the eastern deelirity of the 
Ghauts, and flowing north-easterly for a distance of fifty miles. 
In many parts of the coUectorate of Dharwar the soil is fertile, 
and weU suited to the growth of cotton.^ Yarious attempts 
have been made by the Bombay government for the intro- 
duction of the 2few Orleans species. Previous experiments 
having failed, the lost was commenced in 1842, and has been 
attended with success. In that year twenly-five acres only 
were E 0 ^Yn with American cotton. It was cultivated by the 
ryots in the midst of their own native products, and much in 
the same manner, excepting that the American cotton was Bown 
Bome weeks earlier. The return of the newly-introduced species 
being found much larger than that of the indigenous article, 
and the quality considered superior, the cultivation spread mth 
extraordinary rapidity. SmaU experimental farms were esta- 
blished by government ; hut these, except in so far as they 
tended to provide a supply of seed, seem to have been of no 
value, os it is stated by competent autboriiy, tbat the cultiva- 
tion of the ryots themselves exceUed that of the farms. These 
estabUshments were consequently soon relinquished, and the 
breadth of land devoted to the estivation of American cotton 
continued, without artificial aid, to extend. Until, in five years 
only from the date of the successful experiment, it had reached 
25,000 acres; and it is stated that, hut for the occurrence of 


According to tlia trigoDometrzcal survey as engraved Tjy 'Walker. 
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uuftivoupable ■weatber at tlie proper time for sorting, it vrould 
liave amounted to 60,000 acres. The superiority of the New 
Orleans cotton over the indigenous species is now generally 
recognised in Dliarwar. The principal marts are Hooblce, 
Ilavcry, Narragoorda, Sii-cj’, Noolgoond, and Balgapoor. Their 
distances vary from 80 to 130 miles from the Madras port of 
Coompfca, to which a good road for wheoled carriages has been 
constructed, and where the cotton is shipped for Bombay. The 
population of this collectorate is for the most part Cannrese,*’ 
the Mabrattas, though once the ruling race, not amountuig 
now to moro than a tenth of the whole. Canarese, the lan- 
guage of the people, was therefore, in 1836, judiciously sub- 
stituted for Maliratta in the transaction of oQlcial business.® 
Tlie population has been returned at 764,385,^ the relative 
density being 196 to the square mile. 

Dhnnrar, the principal (own, and Jlooblco, as well as others 
of note, are described under llieir respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The principal roads nro the follow- 
ing: — One loading from south-east to north-west, from the 
town of Dharwnv to Belgaum, and tUouoo eastward, through 
Sawuiit AYarreo, to the port of Vingorln ; another, from south- 
east to north-west, from tho town of Bliarwar to Kolnporc j 
and a third, from Dlmnvar to Jlooblco, nnd thence to lYud- 
degutleo, on the Canara frontier of tho Madras territory, there 
to join the road constructed by the Madras govcimmcnt for 
facilitating tho inland trade between Dhorwar and tho port of 
Coompta. 

At the date of the latest returns, the number of government 
vernacular schools in this district amounted to fourteen, nnd 
that of the pupils to about 900. There is also a government 
English school® in the town of Dharwar, containing forty 
pupils. 

The territory comprised within tho collectoralo of Dharwar 
appears at the earliest recorded period to have formed part of 
the Brahminical realm of Vijayanngar,® nnd on its overthrow, by 
the defeat * of its rajah at Talikot, in 1585, by a Mussulman 
confederation, to have become part of tho kingdom of Bcojn- 
poor. In 1675 it seems to have been overrun® nnd partially 
conquered by Sevnjee, the notorious founder of tho Mahratla 
sway, becoming thereby subject to tbc power of the rajah of 
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Sattara, and subsequently to Hint of the Peisliwa. In 1776 
the province was overrun® by ITydcr Ali, the usuqiing sultan 
of Mysore. The capture by that cliief, in 1778, of the fort 
and town of Dharwar, and their recapture,^ in 1701, by a 
British force acting in co-operation with the Mahrultas, are 
noticed in the article on the town. Ou the overthrow of the 
Peishwn iu 1818, Dharwar was iucorporated® with the territory 
of the East-Indin Company. 

DHARWAil,’ the principal place of the British colicctorate 
of the same name, in the presidency of Bombay, is situate close 
to the frontier which dmdos the Bombay territory from the 
Madras colicctorate of Cauara. Dull’,® describing its condition, 
says, “ The defences of this fortress are principally of mud, and 
though irregular and now greatly decaj cd, were then [iu 1790] 
very strong. It is situated in a plain, having an outer and an 
inner ditch from twent 3 --fivc to thirt}' feet wide, and uearlj' 
ns ninny feet deep. Adjoining to the fort on the south side, and 
outflanking it to the eastward, is a town or pctluh, defended 
by a low mud wall and a ditch of no strength.’* 

In 1837, this place was the scene of religious disputes be- 
tween the Brahmins and Lingnycts, which rose to such a 
height as to render necessary the interference of authority. 
The principle upon which the British government have acted 
iu such matters, is to allow to the members of every religious 
persuasion the undisturbed escrciso of their own rites and 
ceremonies so long ns thej* are unattended with danger to the 
public peace. The Vrayasuatholo procession at Dharwar, in 
the judgment of the Bombay government,® was incompatible 
with this necessary condition, in consequence of the mutual 
animosity’ subsisting between the Lhigaycts and Brahmins, 
and it was determined that it should not again take place. 

Two of the government vernacular schools, the one Mahratta 
and the other Canarese, are established iu this town ; as is also 
an English school, containing about forty pupils."* 

In 1778, Dharwar was taken* from the Mnhrattns by Ilyder 
All, the sultan of Mj’sore, and in 1791 retaken® bj’ a British 
force auxiliary to the Mahrattas, who very little furthered the 
operations. On the final overthrow of the Peishwa, this place, 
with the other possessions of that potentate, feU to the disposal 
of the British government. Distant from Bomba.v, S.E., 288 
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miles; from Poona 223; from Sattara 170; from Goa, E., 70; 
Hyderabad, S.'W., 270 ; Soringnpafcam, N’.'W’., 235. Lat. 
15° 28', long. 75° 4'. 

DHATA, in the British district of Euttohporo, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Horth-West ProAunces, a town, tlie prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, five miles H.E. 
of the loft bank of the Jumna, 36 miles S.E. of the town of 
Puttehpore. Lat. 25° 32', long. 81° 20'. 

DHATA,* in Sirhind, a village on the route from Hanscc to 
Lodiana, 13 miles H. of the former town. It is situate in a 
level country partially cultivated, and juelding moderate sup- 
plies. The road in this part of the route is good. Distant 
from Calcutta 989^ miles. Lat. 29° 1C', long. 76° 5'. 

DHAYABDNG. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on 
the left bank of the river Bori Gunduk, and 29 miles N. from 
IChatmandoo. Lat. 28° 3', long. 85° 3'. 

DHEBTJEOOA, in the British district of Goruckpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
on tho loft bank of the river Baptee, CO miles N.W. of 
Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 24', long. 82° 61'. 

DHEEGWAS, or DHIGONS,* in tho district of Ahlad- 
,-gaiij, territory of Oude, a town 30 miles N.W. of Allahabad, 
80 S.E. of Lucknow. Butter estimates^ the population at 
8,000, all Hindoos. Tiio zemindar or landholder of this place 
pays an annual revenue to the stotc of 100,000 rupees, and 
maintains a largo number of followers, to resist any farther 
exactions on the part of tho governor of the district. Ho is of 
the Klialri or military caste, and is considered^ to bo a descend- 
ant of the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of Oude. Lat. 25° 52', 
long. 81° 44'. 

DHEEISblAELPOOB-. — A town in tho British district of 
Midnapoor, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles S. of Midnapoor. 
Lat. 21° 50', long. 87° 21'. 

DHEEMAHPOOIl, in Eastern India, a town in the native 
state known as Tooleram Scnahpnttec’s counliy, situate on 
the left bank of tlie river Dhunseoree, and 70 miles S.E. from 
Nowgong. Lat. 25° 63', long. 93° 40'. 

DHEBPA . — A town in tho native slate of Singboom, on tho 
' S.W, frontier of Bengal, 39 miles S.'W. from Chaibassn, and 
100 miles N.E, from Suinbulpoor. Lnt. 22° 19', long. 85° 18'. 
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DIIEKULOO,* in IhoErilish district of Kiimnon,licuton!int- 
governorship of tlio Kortli-Wcst Provinces, a guardhouse and 
military station on the route from Jloradnbad to ..Mmora, nnd 
iifty miles north-east of tho former. It is Hiluatc in the valley 
down which tho river Kosilla flows from tho mountains to the 
plains, on the right hank of tho stream, and amidst scenery 
described hy Ilcbcr^ ns being ns wild and romantic ns ever 
painted hy Salvator Bosa. llcrc, during tho dry Ec.a.son, a 
small dctnchinent of irregular troops is quiirlorcd in grass huts, 
but at other times the place is quite deserted, in consequence 
of the deadly atmosphere. Elevation above the sea 1,221 feet. 
Lat. 20^= 29', long. 70’ 12'. 

DlIENKANAUL, one of the independent hill tribes 
known as the Cuttack Mchals, adjoining tho Eriti>h di.''trict 
of Cuttack ; it is situated on the banks of the Braminy river, 
and its centre is about lat. 20’ -13', long. 83° 30'. 

DllEX KAJJAULGUIl. — A town in tho native slate of 
llhcnknnnul, one of tho Cuttack Mehals, 25 miles N.M'. from 
Cuttack, and C2 miles X.'W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 20’ •JO', 
long. 85° 30'. 

DlIEKALEE,* in Gurhwal, a village on the lefo bank of tho 
Ganges, or Bhagcorcttcc, ns that river is ctillod in tho upper 
part of its course. It is situate in a rocky recess,® and com- 
mands a fine view of the river, nnd beyond it of the snow-clad 
peaks of Jumnotri, towering over forests of cedar. There are 
on tho river side llireo small temples built of stone, nnd of 
good workmanship. From this place upward to Gangolri, a 
distance of twelve miles, the lofty cliffs inclosing the river arc of 
granite.® Lat. 31° 2', long. 78’ 49'. 

DIIEIIGAUM. — A. town in tho British district of Akrau- 
nco, presidency of Bombay, 73 miles E. of Broach. Lat. 
21° 53', long. 74° 10'. 

DIIEIIIAGOTE, or SOEE. — A small Tillage in Sindc, on 
the route from Sehwan to Larkhnnn, and 22 miles S. of tho 
latter place. It is situate in the c.\tensivc and fertile island 
inclosed between tho Indus and its great oilset llio Narra, and 
is seven miles from tho right bank of the former, and three 
miles from the left hank of tho latter. Tlie road lies throuHi 
a thin jungle. Lat. 27° 10', long. 08° 4'. 
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') DHT . — K Iwra in a detacLecl portion of the possessions of 
Holkar, situate 78 miles S-W. from MIiott, and 90 miles E. 
from Baroda. Lat. 22° 9', long. 74° 37'. 

DHINISA. — A. town in the native state of Nepal, situate 
50 miles N. from Nepal. Lat. 28° 24', long. 85° 22'. 

DHOA, in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia, a town’ 20 miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior. Lat. 
26° S', long. 77° 54'. 

EHOBHUNG. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 104 
miles S.B. from Ehatmandoo, and 90 miles "W. from Daijeeling. 
Lat. 27° 17', long. 86° 54'. 

EHODA, in the PeshaAvnr division of the Punjab, a town 
situated on the rotito from Kala Bagh to Kohant, 14 miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 33° 27', long. 71° 45'. 

DIIOKI. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated dis- 
tricts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizam, 50 miles N. from Sholapoor, and 102 miles S. from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 18° 22', long. 76° 10'. 

DHOLAItllA, or DHOLEEA,* in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town within the British district of 
Ahmedahad, in the swampy tract extending along the western 
side of the Gulf of Oamhay. The space between the town and 
the port of Dholern, a distance of about four miles, is traversed 
by a tramway, constructed by a company of native speculators. 
The line was opened in May ,2 1851, and bids fair to bo highly 
profitable to its projectors. Distance from the city of Ahmed- 
abad, S.’W., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 11', long. 72° 11'. 

DHOLATGHAT. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
27 miles S.E. from Ehatmandoo. Lat. 27° 34', long. 85° 41'. 

DHOLKA,' in the British district Ahmedahad, presidency 
of Bombay, a town^ situate amidst ruined palaces, mosques, 
mausoleums, and fine and spacious tanks, embanked and lined 
with masonry. Though not regularly fortified, it is smTOunded 
by a wall of mud four miles in circuit. Population 25,000.'* 
Distance from Ahmedahad, S.'W"., 22 miles ; Baroda, N.'VV., 60 ; 
Surat, N., 110 ; Bombay, N., 262. Lat. 22° 42', long. 72° 25'. 

' DHOLNUH, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a village on tho 

route from Euttohgnrh to Meerut, and 80* miles N.AV. of tho 
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former place. The ro.id in this part of llie rente is good ; the 
country open, with n B.aiidy toil, only p.arlinlly cullivaled. 
Lat. 27 ° 50'. long. 78' 3G’, 

DIIOLPOltE.* — A small r.aj or territory on the nor! hern 
bank of the Chuinbul river, named from its jirineipnl place, 
•and bomidcd on the north and north-east by tlic Brili.“.h d^^- 
trict of Agra ; on the sonth-eaht by the Cliumbul, dividing it 
from the territory of Gwalior; and on the west by the territory 
of Kcrowly. It lies between lat. 20® 30’ — 20’ 57', long. 
77’ 32’ — 78’ 20' ; is .about fifty -four miles in length from north- 
east to bouth-woot, twenty-three in breadth, and has an area of 
1,G2C- square miles. The largo river Chuinbul, touehing on 
the tcrritoiy at its south-west angle, forms its south-eastern 
boundary for about sLxty miles, and siih.-cquenily flow ing easl- 
ward, forms the boundary between the IBritish district of Agra 
and the territory of Gwalior. The Bangnng.a. called in this 
part of its course the Ootungun,' after forming the boimdary 
for a few milc.s, passes to the interior, through which it Hows 
in a direction generally easterly for about fourteen mile.s, and 
subsequently, for twenty miles, forms the boundary between 
this territory and the district of Agra. In it.s conr.<e along 
the frontier, it on the right or south side, and in lat. 20’ 5T, 
long. 77’ 57', receives the torrent Parbutty, flow ing in a direc- 
tion from south-west to north-east through this territory, 
which it enters from the territory of Kcrowly. Tlio biirface 
of the country in the eastern part is generally level and sandy.® 
Tlie boiitli-wcstcrn p.art is Inlly, being overspread with low 
ranges of sand-stonc,-* connected with the hills of Gwalhir. 
Kotwithstanding the poor quality of the soil, it is rciulcrcd 
fertile by continual irrigation, and, in duo season, is covered 
with fiuc crops, interspersed with groves of mango-trees. 

Tlie principal towns of the territory — ^Dholporc, IBarcc, ami 
Kajahkera— are described under their respective n.ames in the 


* In Walker’s Indian Atlas' tins IVmgnnga and Ootungnu arc set down 
as identie.ll, aihidi is i,, .iccordance with fact. Hunter, however, inen- 
tion,* them ns ditu.n.iil htreams:— '• On the day before the nctioii, Aslm 
a 1 was ciicampcd b<.tttceu J.ahj.>w .and Agra, on a. barren plain \oid of 

'«>‘t>ressed. Thissnusl h.ave been be- 
is di biut f runs past J.alijow, and the Oolungun, s\hich 

hero to hnto nnstaken theKb.nri Jfuddee for the Ootungun. 
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alpliabctical amingement. If the population be assumed at 
the rate of that of the suiTounding British districts, it will 
amount to 550,000. The revenue is estimated at 700,000 
rupees, or 70,000?.^ per annum. 

The principal route through the countr}’ is from north to 
south, from Agra to Gwalior, by the town of Dbolpore. 

The chief, who is styled Bana, and the majority of his sub- 
jects, are Jauts, who, according to the Brahminical notions 
respecting caste, are a spurious® offset of the liajpoots. Pro- 
bably the first of the Eana’s ancestors who rose into notice 
was the chief of Gohud,^ who, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, acquii’ed tenitory by the favour^ of the Peishwa 
Bajee Bao, but on the defeat of the Mahrattns at PaTieeput, 
rebelled, and about 1761® made himself master of Gwalior 
and the adjacent country*. The political relations between the 
Jlana and the East-India Company commenced in 1779, when 
the respective parties formed a treaty® of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, in which it was stipulated, that when peace 
should be concluded between the Company and tlio lllahrattas, 
the liana should be included in it, and that his then present 
possessions, and such acquisitions made during the war ns it 
' ’ sliould he agreed to leave in his hands, wore to be guaranteed 
to him, together with the fort of Gwalior, recognised as of old 
belonging to the familj' of the Eana,t if at the time of the 
peace he should be in possession of it. In 1780, that fort having 
been taken^ by a British detachment under hlajor Popham, 
was made over to the Eana, from whom subsequently it was 
wrested® by Scihdia, in 1784, the British government having 
abandoned the Eana, on the ground that he had been guilty of 
treachery. In 1801, ^ however, that government engaged to 
establish-* tlio Eana in his hereditary dominions of Gohud, and 
certain districts enumerated in the treaty of that date ; but 
difficulties arising in the way of carrying out this engagement, 

* Hamilton makes the following statement : ' — “ Tlio Bnna’s ancestors 
were zcminflar.<i of the villiigo, and by caste Jauts, of the ISamrowly tribe, 
Bheem Singh, the liana prior to the battle of P.mipnt in 17C1, acquired 
Gwalior, but was afterwards obliged to yield it to tho JIahratfts.” 

t According, however, to Gladwin,* the Knna had never’been able to 
gel possession of Gwalior, until the British took it, and made it over to 
liim. 
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in conssquencG of the opposition of Scindia, the Sann agreed^ 
by a new treaty, concluded in December, 1805,® to relinquish 
the possessions thus guaranteed, receiring in their stead those 
which he now holds, comprising three districts — ^Dholpore 
proper, Baree, and Bajahkeri. Hence the chief is sometimes, 
though rather inaccurately, sfyled the Sana of Dholpore Baree. 
The military® force maintained by the Sana, inclusive.of the 
quotas of the jaghiredars, consists of about 2,000 men.1 

DHOLPOHE.** — The principal place of the small raj or 
territory of the same name, a town on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior, 34:® miles S. of the former, 37 H. of the latter. It is 
situate a mile® from the north-west or left hank of the Chumhul, 
here crossed by ferry, hut fordable at Keytri, four miles higher 
up the stream, though the channel is there three-quarters of a 
mile wide. The river during the rainy season rushes down 
with a vast volume^ of water, overflowing the right bank, hut 
restrained by the left, which is high and steep, so that the fort 
situate on it has a striking appearance. Here are some -fine 
antique mosques and mausoleums. One of tho mosques is 
stated® to have been built by Shah lahan in 1634: ; and some 
other of the buildings here are of still earlier date. They “ are® 
all elaborately bailt,.and worked out of the fine freestone of the 
country ; and the trellis-work upon some of their stone screens 
is still as beautiful as when first made." Dholpore is an 
ancient place, and was founded at a very remote period by a 
prince called Daula, from whom the name has been derived. 
Such, at least, is the traditional report of the natives, as 
recorded by TSefientholer.® Baber repeatedly mentions® tho 
place, and states that it surrendered to him in 1526. He adds, 
that, seeing a huge solid mass of red stone there, he ordered® 
it to he heAvn into a house, if practicable ; hut finding that it 
had not snflflcient depth for that purpose, he caused the top of 
the rock to be levelled, and a tank excavated therein. He also 
caused a palace, a mosque, a pleasure-ground, and a well to be 
formed near it. At present there is encamping-ground here, 
and a large bungalow or lodge for travellers, huilt^ by a former 
British resident, and purchased by the Bana for its present 

* DHolptirofTassin j Dholpoor of Briggs’s Index. 
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purpose.* Distant N.W. from Calcutta, hy Etawa, 703 miles. 
Lat. 26° 41', long. 77° 58'. ' 

DHOLPUEI, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Iforth-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Alniora, and 16 miles 
E". of the former. The road in this part of the route is difficult 
for wheeled carriages. The country is open, levml, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 29° 2', long. 78° 56'. 

DHOOLIA.' — A considerable town in the British district of 
Oandoisli, presidency of Bombay, situate on the great route 
from Bombay to the city of Agra, 181 miles E.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 20° 5di', long. 74° 45'. 

DBTOOLIAT . — A town in the native state of Grwalior, or 
temtory of Scindia, 11 miles W. from Asseergurh, and 80 
miles S. from Mhow. Lat. 21° 29', long. 76° 17'. 

DHiOOM. — ^A town in the native state of Eepal, 91 miles 
N.B. from Pilleebheet, and 104 miles S.E. from Almora. Lat. 
29° 3', long. 81° 19'. 

DHOOMA, in the British tenitoiy of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Eorth-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Eagpoor to J ubbulpoor, 40 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 22° 44', long. 79° 50'. 

■ DHOOEDA,^ in G-urwhal, a Tillage on the right bank of 
the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper part of 
its coimse. The road to the south is of extreme difficulty and 
, danger, along the face of a precipitous mountain rising over 
the river on its right side. Eaper^ describes it as “ a con- 
tinued line of rise and fall, sometimes within fifty or a hundred 
feet of the base, at others mounting to the height of two or 
three thousand above the level of the river. In some places, 
large jutting points of rock formed a perpendicular ascent, in 

In a recent xniblication, tbe elevation above the sea, of tbe bed of 
the Chumbul at Dbolpore, is estimated' at 1,050 feet; but tliere appeai-s 
reason for thinking that this estimate errs in excess. Tbe elevation of 
Agra is thought not to exceed COO feot ; and if this be so, that of the 
confluence of tbe. Jumna and Chumbul, about 140 miles lower down the 
Jumna than Agra, is probably about 450. If two feet per mile be allowed 
for the slope of the water-way of the Cliumbul, Dbolpore, on this last- 
named stream, 100 miles from the confluence, may with propriety be 
assumed to have an elevation of about C50 feet above the sea. 
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xrhicli, at the distance of fclirec or four foot, small steps bad 
been worn by the passage of travellers. In other places, the 
road ran along the scarp of the bill, where the footpath was at 
times tracldess, and when again visible, appearing only in a 
dismembered state, the earth having crumbled, or been washed 
away by the rain, leaving only a projecting stone to rest the 
foot upon. In these situations, and, indeed, during the whole 
of the march, a tremendous precipice was open on the outer 
side.” Dhoonda is in lat. 30® 41', long. 78® 24'. 

DllOOiS^DGUL . — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the If izam, 19 miles N. from Hyderabad, 
and 60 miles S.E. from Beder. Lat. 17° 38', long. 78° 30'. 

DHOOE . — A town in the British district of Cuddapah, 
presidency of Madras, 29 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 51', 
long. 78° 43'. 

DHOOKCATEE,* the smallest of the protected hill states 
between the Sutlej and the Tonsc, is bounded on the cast by 
Bussahir, and on all other sides by the British district of 
Kothknee. Its area is not more than five miles. Its centre is 
in lat. 31° S', long. 77° 40'. The surface has considerable 
elevation, the district containing the peak of Toongroo, which 
rises to the height of 10,102 feet above the sea, and whence 
streams flowing on the west to the Girec, and on the north to 
the Pabur,2 become feeders to those rivers. Tliis state com- 
prises only a single pei^nnah, with a population of 200 and 
a revenue of 407. It is free from tribute. 

DIIOOBEE,* in Sirhind, a village on the route from Hnusee 
to Loodiana, and 41 miles S. of the latter town. It is situate 
in a country ha^ng a slightly-undulated surface, fertile, and 
partially cultivated. The road in this part of the route is firm, 
hut narrow and winding, being confined by cultivation and 
inclosures. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,062 miles.^ Lat. 
30° 22', long. 75° 57'. 

DHOOEEEAPOOE^ is the principal place of thepergunnah 
of the, same name, in the British district of Goruckpore, under 
the lieutenant-governorship of Agra, situate three miles to the 
west or left; of the route from Azimgurh to Goruckpore, and 

former, 28 S. of the latter. It is 
. j • ^ ^ Buchanan® a market-town. The same writer thus 
desenbes a ruin at tins place « Alon,g the biink of the river 

ISO 



\ (Koyane) the Bhars have constructed a fort, which extended 
*1 about two-thirds of a mile along the river, and has been narrow 
\ to the south, but wide towards the north, unless part has been 
\ carried off by the stream, as is probable. The southcm end, 
'built upon the site of a ruined palace of the Tharus, has had a 
rampart of brick, with a ditch between it and the northern end 
or town, which has been only fortified by a ditch and rampart of 
earth.” ''i\^thin this great ruin of remote date has been made, 
by a native chief, a small fort, consisting of mud-walled biiild- 
.ings, surrounding two courts, all now in ruins. Connected 
with these is another ruin, which “ consists merely of a large 
space, elevated very high above the country, and composed of 
broken bricks. On a corner of this is a small temple of Siva, 
rather ruinous, hut without any appearance of considerable 
antiquity, and covered by a dome in the Muhaminedan stjde ; 
•hut the image would appear to he very old, ns, notwithstanding 
its simple form, it is very much decayed.” Distant" K". from 
Ghazeeporo 78 miles, 2f.E. from Calcutta 609. Lat. 26“ 23', 
long. 83“ 18'. 

DHOOS, in tho British district of Benares, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Benares to Sassorara, 10 miles E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 16', long. 83“ M. 

DHOB, in the Peshawur division of tho Punjab, a town 
situated on the left bank of the river Indus, five miles S. of 
the town of Attock. Lat. 33° 60', long. 72° 20'. 

DHOEAOO. — A town in the British district of Bolund- 
shuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the bTorth-'West Provinces, 
70 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 7', long. 78“ 14'. 

DHOBiA JEE. — ^A town in the peninsula of Kattywnr, pro- 
vince of Guzerat, 43 miles S.’W. from Bojkote, and 62 miles 
E. from Poorbundui’. Lat. 21° 45', long. 70° 33'. 

DHOBI,! in the British district of Azimgurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforbh-'W’est Provinces, a village on the 
route from the tomi of Azimgurh to Goruckpore cantonment, 
31 miles^ H.E. of tho former, 34 S;E. of tho latter. It is 
situate on the right hank of the Ghogra, hero a great river, 
confined to- one channel crossed by a ferry. Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 83° 33'. 

DHOHLAGIEI, in Hepal, oue of the highest peaks of the 
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great Snoivy range of the Himalayas, being 27,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. • Lat. 29° 11', long. 82° 59'. 

DHOULI,* a principal bead-Tvater or tributary of the 
great river Gbogbra, has its remotest source at the soutbem 
base of the l^eo Dhoora Ghat, or pass leading from the Bhotia 
mahall, or subdivision of Bharma,^ to Hiundes or South- 
western Tibet, and at an elevation above the sea of probably 
about 15,000 feet, and in lat. 30° 28', long. 80° 33'. Its 
source is to the north of the main range of the Himalaya, 
through which it bolds its way by the valley of the Dbarma 
maboll or subdivision, and flows at the western base of the 
great mountain Lebong. About thirty-five miles from its 
source, and in lat. 30° S', long. 80° 40', it touches on the 
mahall of Choundans, the western frontier of which it forms 
for fifteen miles, and falls into the Halee on the right side, in 
lat. 29° 57', long. 80° 38'. Its stream is in general a succes- 
sion of violent rapids in a rocky channel, amidst awful preci- 
pices and ravines. "Webb® describes it, at twenty-five miles 
from its source, as “ violent, turbid, in continued rapids from 
six to twenty-five feet; bed rocky, average breadth from 
sixteen to twenty yards;” and adds, that niter rain “the 
water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for drinking.” The" '■ 
road to Hiundes by the Neo Hboora Pass proceeds up the 
course of the river, passing by means of spar bridges from side 
to side, according to the exigencies of the path, which some- 
times winds along the faces of the nearly perpendicular preci- 
pices ; yet, during the season when the passes are open, this 
difficult track is crowded by innumerable laden goats and 
sheep, bearing grain and other merchandise from the lower 
districts to Hiundes. 

DHOUJt BOOXGA, in the British district of Gurhwal, 
lieutenant-governorship of the STorth- \V est Provinces, a town 
on the right bank of the river Sanee, 20 miles S. of Sireenuggur. 
Lat. 29° 57', long. 78° 52'. 

DHOUEEBA. — ^A town in the native state of Oude, 80 
miles If. from Lucknow, and 73 miles E. from Shahiehanpoor. 
Lat. 28°, long. 81° 9'. 

DHOWLIJTIsXIGTJE, in the Jetch Booab division of the 
X unjab, a town situated on the route from "Wazeerabad to 
JJhnnbur, 20 miles ST. of the former. Lat. 32° 47', long. 74° 9'. 
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DIIUBBOOEE,! in Gruzerat,or tlie territory of the Guicowar, 
an ancient decayed town. It has a nearly quadrangidar ground- 
plan, and is inclosed with a rampart® two miles in circuit, 
made of large hewn stones, and haring on the interior side a 
beautiful and useful colonnade of the same material. Within 
this inclosure is a large tank of strong masonry, access to the 
water of which is by means of a grand flight of stairs extend- 
ing quite round it, and on the wcll-eonstructcd stone embank- 
ment are numerous Brahminical temples. The total circuit of 
the tank is considerable, it being supplied with water not only 
from the periodical rains, but also by means of an aqueduct of 
stone, conveying it from the country outside. Viewed from 
the country, Dhubbooee has a noble aspect, its ramparts being 
surmounted by fiffcj’'-two towers, besides one at each angle, of 
superior dimensions to the rest. In each face of. the quad- 
rangular rampart is a double gate, with a spacious area between, 
surrounded by a corridor and guard-rooms. The portal on 
the eastern side is called the “gate of diamonds,” and ^vith the 
temple adjoining, forms a very noble and elegant specimen of 
Hindoo architecture.. It extends 320 feet in length, with pro- 
portionate height, and- the upper part of the building is sup- 
ported by rows of flgures of elephants sculptured in stone, and 
represented as richly caparisoned. All parts of these superb 
buildiugs arc embellished with a profusion of sculptures, repre- 
senting warriors in combat on horses, on foot, or on elephants, 
in a ver^' superior style of execution ; and there are besides sculp- 
tures innumerable of lions, camels, birds, snakes, and various 
other animals. A cbnsidcrable part of the ramparts and other 
buildings have been destroyed by the hand of time and by 
invading Mussulmans. According to nativo tradition, these 
magnificent structures, including the fortifications, tank, and 
temples, cost upwards of ten millions sterling. The vast 
quantity of massive hewn stone used in them, is calculated to 
excite the greater surprise, as not the smallest pebble is to bo 
met with in this part of Guzerat. The place swarms with 
monkeys, which are supported, encouraged,' and protected by 
the inhabitants, though very mischievous . and troublesome. 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 15 miles ; Surat, If .E., 78 ; Bombay, 
N., 225 ; Ahmedabad, S.E., 80. Lat. 22° 8', long. 73° 25'. 

DHUJ PEAK, in the British district of Kuroaon, lieutc- 
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nant-gorernorsliip of tlio Korth-'West Provinces, a suintnifc of 
the Sub-IIiinalnya, or mountiiiii sy.-<tcm .soTJtli of the great 
range, cast of Fort Almorah 40 mile.., and equidistant from 
the rivers liamganga (Eastern) and Kalcc (E.astcrn). Elevation 
above the sea 8,2-18 feet. Lat. 29° 3S', long. 80° 20'. 

DHUKOWLEA,* in the British district of Futtchpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, n vnilago 
on the route from Banda to the to\ni of Fultohpoor, and four* 
miles S.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good; the country level, fertile, and studded with small 
villages. Lat. 25° 51', long. 80° 50'. 

DUUMDA. — A town in the native state of Xngpoor, or 
raj.ah of Berar’s dominions, 135 miles E. from Kagpoor, and 
30 miles X.W. from Byepoor. Lat. 21° 23', long. 81° 14'. 

D1IU3IBAII, or DO-MBAII BIVEB,in Cuttack, the name 
of the principal outlet of the Byeturneo: its mouth is in lot. 
20° 59', long. 87° 2'. 

DIlUMRAll. — A town in the Bntish district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 71 miles X.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 50', 
long. 80° 69'. 


DHTJMTEKBY. — A. town in the native stale of Xngpoor, 
or rjjjah of Berar’s dominions, distant E. from Nagpoor 150 
miles. Lat. 20’ 39', long. 81° 20’. 

DIITTMTIIAX, in Sirhind, a halting-placc in the British 
district of Kvthul, on the route from Ilanscc to Loodiana, and 
43 miles of the former town. It is situate in a level 
country slightly cultivated. TIic road in this part of the route 
is good. Distant If.W. from Calcutta 1,019 miles. Lat. 
29° 42’, long. 70° o'. 

DllUJlTOUE, or DDMTAUE, in the British province of 
tlio Punjab, a valley extending nearly in a direction from east 
to west, in lat. 31°— 34° 10’, and long. 72° 55'— 73° 15'. It is 
described by Baron Ilugel, who explored it, as giving the 
impression of having been once the bed of a vast torrent. It 
19 still furrowed by numerous watercourses, discharging them- 
se ves in^ the river Dor, which flows with a scantv stream in 
Lt °rL ^ wide. Here the traveller, descend- 

•» «>« »««'■. a. 

® sugar-cane especially is grown in such abun- 
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dnuce, that it forms a principal article of fodder for cattle. 
The mountains which inclose the valley on the north-west, are 
clothed with dense and luxuriant forests of oak, pine, walnut, 
wild olive, and plane trees. The valley is populous, and 
abounds in villages, each defended by a small fort. Dhumtour, 
which gives name to the valley and district, is a small and 
poor place. The inhabitants are Eusufsai Afghans. 

DHUMTOUE-, in the Punjab, a small town, 16 miles E. of 
the Indus, lying on the route into Cashmere, by the Dub Pass. 
It is situate in a beautiful, well-watered, and productive valley, 
crowded with small forts, erected and mniutnined on account 
of the dangerous proximity of the Eusufzais. Lat. 34° 7', long. 
73° 7'. 

DHUIfAIIlEE. — A town in the province of Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 20 miles JT. from Deesa, and 140 
miles S.W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24° 37', long. 72°. 

DHUjrOHI. — A town in the native state of Hepal, 42 
miles N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 19', long. 85° 14'. 

DH.UJ^’ELA,* in the territoiy of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia, n small town on the route from Agra to tlio fort of 
Gwalior, 60 miles® S. of former, 11 K.W. of latter. It has a 
bazar, and supplies may be obtained. Here, on the 24th 
December, 1843, was the oncaiupincnt of the Mnhratta army, 
consisting of twenty-two regiments, with a largo and well- 
appointed park of artillery, advancing® to giro battle to the 
British, posted at the neighbouring village of Ilingona, under 
Sir Hugh Gough, cominander-in-chief. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
78° 8'. 

DHTTHGA'W’AI?’, in the British district of Sohagpoor, ter- 
ritory of Saugor and Herbuddn, lieutenant-governorship of the 
Horth-Wcat Provinces, a town 34 miles S.B. of Sohngpoor, 
119 miles E. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 23° 2', long. 81° 52'.- 

DHTTHGOEB. — A town in the British district of Sarun, 
presidency of Bengal, 39 miles N. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 84° 40'. 

DHUHGUBiHEE, a town in the native state of Oude, 130 
miles N. from Lucknow, and 63 miles E. from Pillcchhcet. 
Lat. 28° 41', long. 80° 47'. 

DHTTHGSTTRRA, in tho Rajpoot state of Jondpore, a vil- 
lage on the route from Jcssul nicer, vid Hagor, to Nusseernbad, 
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and 102 miles IN’.'W^. of the latter. It has one well of hrackish 
water, and a tank which becomes drj in hot weather, when 
water must he brought a distance of six miles. The road to 
the east is hard, over an undulating country covered with 
jungle ; to the west, it passes over a most dreaiy country of 
sand and sandhills, with small jungle. Lat. 27° 8' loni». 
73° 35'. 

DHUNOAVJJA,* in Sirhind, a small town with a bazar, on 
the direct route &om Sansee to Ijoodiana, and 30 miles N. of 
the former place. Pronsions may be had in abundance, and 
water from wells. The country is level, and partially culti- 
vated ; the road in this part of the route excellent. Distant 
IT.'W. from Calcutta 1,006 miles.^ Lat. 29° 31', long. 76° 4'. 

Du U IfSEEEEE, a considerable feeder of the Brahma- 
pootra river, rises in lat. 25° 20', long. 93° 33', on the southern 
frontier of Tooleram Senaputtee’s country, and, flowing in a 
northerly direction through that country for tweniy-one miles, 
then forming its boundary for forty-six miles on the side of 
the Nagor territory, subsequently separating the latter for the 
^stance of thirty miles from the British territory of Ifowgong, 
it traverses Assam for thirty miles, and falls into the Brahma- 
pootra on the left side, in lat. 26° 41', long. 93° 44'. 

DHTJBTALAO, in the temtory of Gwalior, or possessions 
of Scindia, a village on the route from Hoshungabad to Nee- 
much, 93 milea2 -yr. of former, 181- S.E. of latter. It is 
situate at the north-west extremity, or on the crest of a pass® 
leading from the valley of the Nerbudda to the table-land of 
Malwa. Lat. 22° 44', long. 76° 32'. 

DHCNAV^A . — A town in the Bajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 
five miles S. from Jessulmeer, and 02 mfles 17. from Pokurn 
Lat. 26° 50', long. 71°. 

DHUB-, in the mahall or subdivision of Dharma, British 
district of Kumaon, a village a mile from the right bank of the 
nver Doulee. East of the village, a hot spring throws up a 
Jnse and powerful stream. The banks of its smaU channel 
ind ^^ oebreons hue, partly occasioned by its heat, 

ahove^the^sea^!?“*v\i*^°“* chalybeate qualify. Elevation 
80° 37'. about 8,000 feet. Lat. 30° 5', long. 

DHTJRAMPOBE — A town in the native state of- Nepal, 
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70 miles S.E. from Khatmnndoo, and 50 miles N. from Dur- 
bunga. Lat. 26° 52', long. 85° 55'. 

DHURAVEE. — ^An island situate to the north-west of 
Salsette, oflf the coast of Bomhar ; it is about seven miles long 
by two broad, and its centre is in lot. 19° 14', long. 72° 63'. 

EHUE-KOT.' — A town in the native state of Nepal, 162 
miles N.AV. from Xhatmaudoo, and 122 miles N.W. from 
Goruckpoor. Lat. 28° 22', long. 82° 48'. 

DHUEO'W’LEE,^ or DEROIVLI, in the British district 
of Eurruckabad, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, a Village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allj’gurh to that of Euttehgurh, and 39 miles® W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is deep, heavy, and bad for 
carts; the country flat, cultivated in some parts, in others over- 
run with bush-jungle. Lat. 27° 30’, long. 79° 7'. 

DHURPHXIREBPUTTEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 27 miles AV. of Mozufler- 
poor. Lat. 26° 7', long. 85° 2'. 

DH U rUMPO OREE . — A town in the native state of Dhar, 
in Malwn, 29 miles S. from Dhnr, and 35 miles S.AV. from 
Mhow. Lat. 22° 10', long. 76° 26'. 

DHTJRXJiVIPOOREE. — A town in the British territory of 
Satlara, presidency of Bombay, 49 miles N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 
17° 57', long. 74° 44'. 

DHXJRRTJMPOOR, a potty Rajpoot state under the 
political suporiutcndence of the government of Bombay, is 
bounded on the north by the petty raj of Bansda ; on the cast 
by the Daung ; on the south by the district of the rajah of 
Pcnlh ; and on the west by the British district of Surat. The 
country* (which includes an area of about 225 miles), overrun 
.with dense forest, admits of little cultivation. Tlio revenue® 
is estimated at 91,000 rupees, or 9,100Z. The rana maintains 
a small military establishment, and the population of his ter- 
ritory is returned at 16,650 inhabitants. 

In 1831® the rajah’s pecuniary embarrassments led him to 
mortgage to his creditors the revenues of a portion of his 
villages, ho agreeing to abstain from all interference in the 
revenue or police management of those mortgaged villages 
until his creditors’ claims should be liquidated ; but, at a later 
date, it being found that public inconvenience was occasioned 
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from the suspension of the rajah’s exercise of the powers of 
police, he was authorized by the Bombay government to resume 
them, but subject to the general control of the British agent. 

The rajah of Dhurrumpore was formerly tributary to the 
Peishwa, but by the treaty of Bassein,"* concluded in 1802, the 
tribute was transferred to the British, and rated in the schedule 
of the treaty at 9,000 rupees per annum. The town of Dhnr- 
rumpore is in lat. 20® 31', long. 73° 15'. 

BHUBUMSAL. — town in the native state of Cashmere, 
or territory of Cholab Singh, 39 miles If.E. from Jlielum, and 
78 miles 8.17. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33° 15', long. 74° 10'. 

DHUETJMSALLA. — ^A village in the native state of Cutch, 
presidency of Bombay, eight miles S. of Bhooj. Lat. 23° 9', 
long. 69° 41'. 

DHUTAEA, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'W’’est Provinces, a village 
on the route from Eliasganj to Meerut, and 45 miles^ 8. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is tolerably good, 
and practicable for carriages ; the country is level, open, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 23', long. 77° 58'. 

DHYIVELL. — A town in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 41 miles 17. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 74° 7’. 

DIAM;0^^) ISLAITB,! or LTCHTJITE ISLAEB, situate 
at the mouth of the Ifegrais river; it is low, covered with trees, 
about a mile and a half in extent, and surrounded with reefs. 
It is considered unhealthy and dangerous to remain on it 
during the night. H.M.’s ship® SifhiJle lost several of her 
men by fever from this cause. Distant 70 miles S.17. of 
Bassein. Lat. 15° 52', long. 94° 19'. 

DIAMOED HAEBODE.' — ^The well-known port so called 
is situate in the river Hooghly, 29 miles® below Calcutta. The 
adjacent territory, though interesting from being the first pos- 
session of the East-India Company in Bengal,® is singularly 
unhealthy, the whole country round being swampy. There is 
no town, unless a few native huts are worthy the appellation ; 
but ships are usually lying in the harbour, for the reception or 

iBc urge of-cargp. The road from Calcutta is excellent. Com- 
munica on beta een this place and the capital is also maintained 
by means of the electric telegraph. Lat. 22° 12', long. 88° 10'. 
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Dlil SIAVALA. — Sco Deeha. 

DIBING. — A town in tbe native state of Casbmeer, or 
territory of Gholab Singb, 109 miles E. from Sirinngur, and 
67 miles N.E. from Kislitewar. Lat. 33° 56', long. 76° SO'. 

DIB02fG ElYEll rises in lat. 28° 23', long. 96° 46', and, 
flowing for ninety miles west tlirougli Thibet, and fifty mCes 
south-west through Sudiya, in Assam, falls into the Brahma- 
pootra river in lat. 27° 50', long. 95° 28'. — Sec BnAnstATOOTnA. 

DICHOO. — See Daiohoo. 

DIGji in the British district of Cawnporc, Heutcnnnt- 
gorernorship of the Iforth-Wcst Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Cawnporo to that of Calpec, and 
15 miles- If-E. of the latter. AVater is abundant here, but sup- 
plies must he collected from the surrounding countrj'. 'The 
road in this part of the route is good ; the country well culti- 
vated, and studded with small villages. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
79° 57'. 

DIG, or DIGA,* in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Korth-West Provinces, a village on 
the left Tjank of the Ganges, 752 miles® N.W. of Calcutta by 
the river route, 56 S.E, of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25° 15', long. 82° IS'. 

DIGAll. — A town in the native slate of Cashmecr, or ter- 
ritory of Gliolab Singh, 20 miles N.E. from the town of Le, 
and 134 miles N.E. from Kishtcwai*. Lot. 34° 16', long. 77° 55'. 

DIQAKOO. — A river in Upper Assam, rises in Thibet, in 
lat. 28° 10', long. 96° 13', and after a course of ten miles through 
Tliibet and fifteen through the Sudiya district of Assam, falls 
into tho Brahmapootra, in lat. 27° 50', long. 96° 2'. 

DIGGEE, or DHIGGI,’ in the E.ajpoot stale of .Tcyporc, a 
town on the route from Nusserabnd to Gwalior, 48 miles® E. of 
former, 193 AY. of latter. It is of considerable size, and sup- 
plies and water are abundant. Lat. 26° 24', long. 75° 35'. 

DIGITUGQTTE,* in British district of Burdw.an, presidency 
of Bengal, a town four or five miles on the right of the railway 
now under construction from tho town of Biirdwan to Ranee- 
gunge, 18 miles N.AY. of former, 38 S.E. of latter. .Tncqucinont 
describes® it ns having many hundred houses, a considerable 
number of native gentry, some in the employment of govern- 
ment, others speculating in sugar, which is abundantly pro- * 
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duced in tlie surrounding country. Distance jST.’W. from Cal- 
cutta by Burdwan 70 miles. Dat. 23° 22', long. 87° 45'. 

DITTATRA^ in the Sajpoot state of Bikaneer, a considerable 
village on tbe route from tbe town of Bilraneer to that of 
Jessulmeer, and 40 miles S.'W. of tbe former. It contains 
100 bouses, ibirtcen shops, two tanks, and two wells of tbe 
enormous depth of 309 feet. The vicinity contains a few fields 
producing wheat. Dibatrais in lat. 27° 43', long. 72° 61'. 

DIHONG. — A liver rising on tbe northern face of tbe 
Himalayas, in lat. 30° 25', long. 82° 5', and, pursuing an easterly 
course through Thibet for upwards of 1,000 miles, during the 
greater part of which it bears the name of the Sanpoo, it sud- 
denly sweeps round to the south and enters Assam, where, 
under the name of the Dihong, it falls into the Brahmapootra. 

DILLT (MOUNT).* — ^A remarkable headland® in theBritish 
district of Malabar. In clear weather it may be discerned from 
sea at a distance of from twenly-four to twenly-seven miles, 
and as the contiguous land is low, the headland, which is bluif, 
and has a small ancient fort on the summit, appears® at a dis- 
tance like an island. “ The shore here is bold and safe to 
approach, there being seven and eight fathoms at one and two 
miles’ distance, twenty and twenty-two fathoms at two or two-s 
and a half leagues’ distance, and at fifteen leagues’ distance 
abreast the mount you lose soundings. This is the narrowest 
part of the channel between the main and Lacadiva Islands, the 
distance being twenty-seven leagues between Blicalpeni Bank 
and Mount Dilly. Abreast of this headland there is frequently 
a drain of current to the southward, with a short confused swell, 
the effect of brisk north-westers, which greatly prevail here.” 
Blevation above the sea 804 fecM Some' years ago a project 
was set on foot for the construction of a harbour off this pro- 
montory, but in consequence of the enormous expense required 
for its formation, the scheme was abandoned.® Lat. 12° 2', 
long. 75° 16'. 


JDILODE . — A town of Malwa, in the native state of Bhopal, 
1/ miles from Bhopal, and 30 miles "W. from Bhilsa. 
Bat. 23° 30', long. 77° 22'. 

Dulsaepoor. 

‘distrinf T. under the presidency of Bengal, a British 
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noi’fcli-ensb by the native state of Bbotan ; on tbe east by that of 
Coosb Bebar and tbe British district of Bungpore ; on the sontb 
by those of Bograh,Kajeshaye, andMalda; on the west byPumea; 
and on the north by the British territory of Darjeeling. It lies 
between lat. 24° 63'— 26° 38', long, 88° 2'— 89° IG' ; is 130 miles 
in length fronx north to south, and 75 in breadth. The area® is 
3,820 square miles. It is a very flat country, the only eminences 
being mere undulations,^ not rising more than 100 feet above 
the ordinary level of the surface. There is, however, a general, 
though very gr.adual, slope of the country from north to south, 
as indicated by the flow of the rivers in that direction. The 
principal of these is the Teesta, which, flowing southerly from 
the mountains of Sikkim, touches on the district in lat. 24° 53', 
and flowing south-east for thirty-five miles, divaricates into two 
streams, one, called the Attrec,* flowing south, the other flow- 
ing south-east into Goosh Behar, and retaining the name of 
Teesta. The Attrce, with the exception of a few miles, during 
which it flows through the district of Eungpore, holds a 
southerly course through Dinagepore for 100 miles, during the 
latter portion of which it forms the boundary between this 
district and that of Bograh, and floolly crosses the southern 
boundary into the British district of Bajeshnye. It commu- 
nicates with other streams having courses in some measure 
parallel to its own, and sends from its right side a large oflset, 
called the Purnabada, which, flowing south-westerly by the city 
of Dinagepore, passes the southern boundary of the district into 
the British district of Malda, and falls into the Mahanunda. 
During the rainy season, the Attrce is navigable^ for craft of 
twenty tons, throughout the larger portion of its course in this 
district, but near its upper end no loaded vessels can ascend 
after the middle of November. In the southern part, vessels 
of forty tons frequent it from the middle of Juno till the middle 
of October. In the dry season, it admits of boats cnrr}ung only 
forty or fifty maunds (two to two and a half tons). The Jamuna, 
or Jabuna, a considerable stream, holds a course nearly parallel 
to the Attrce, but on an average about fifteen miles to the east 
of it. The water is remarkably pure, and the river is narigable*’ 
during the rainy season throughout its course in this district, 
a distance of about skty miles, for craft varying from twenty 
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to twentj'-five tons, according as they may plj' on the lower or 
upper parts of the stream, "With a parallel course, hut still 
farther to the eastward, flows the river Curaleea, an offset from 
the Attroe. In its upper part, it posses through the district of 
Eungpore to the frontier of Dinagopore, and forms for seventy 
miles the boundary between these two districts, when it passes 
the south-eastern corner of the hatter into the British district 
Bograh. The Tangon, rising in the northern quarter of the dis- 
trict, and haring a course parallel in some measure to the Attrec, 
and on an average about twenty miles west of it, flows through 
this district for about 140 miles, crossing the southern frontier 
into the British district Malda. It in all places is available for 
the transmission of goods b}' mc.'ins of rafts or very small boats, 
but is not generally navigable for craft of any considerable 
burthen. The Coolick, a considerable watercourse, unites the 
Tangon with an important stream termed the Xagor, which for 
eighty miles constitutes the boundatj- betweeu Dinagepore and 
Purneah, and then forms a junction with the 3Inhanandn, the 
united stream still forming the boundary between the two dis- 
tricts for twenty-five miles, and tben passing into tbc district of 
Maldali. Kumerous smaller streams traverse tbe country, 
communicating with the greater and with each other; tbe 
whole tract, in consequence of tbe propinquity of tbe Himalaya 
and the powerful influence of tbe monsoons, having such redun- 
dancy of moisture, that tbc surface is little but a reticul.ition of 
watercourses. There are no proper lakes, but in the rainy 
season the rivers in some places form considerable sheets of 
water ; and there are many marshes, originating in copious 
springs, and in the rainy season so increased ns to become 
temporary lakes. The deserted channels of rivers also retain 
water in places, which are denominated jhils or ponds. ’ The 
winds are more variable hero than is common in India; but by 
far tbe most prev.alent among them is that from the east, which 
ushers in the periodical rains, commencing about 12th June,® 
and ending about the 14tk of October. In spring there are 
strong west winds, producing great boat, and sometime^ storms, 
accompanied by thunder, rain, and bail. Hailstones are 
oceaswnally of such size as to cause death to human beings and 
ca e 8 by them, and to break through the roofs of 
ouses. ailstonc has been foimd measuring six inches in 
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diameter. From the termination of the rainy season in 
October, to the setting in of the hot ■winds in the beginning of 
April, the weather is comparatively cool, and to Europeans 
pleasant, though even they sometimes find the cold^ in mid- ’ Bucimnan, 
■winter such as to render -woollen clothing and fires necessary ‘ 
to comfort. 

The -wild elephant and rhinoceros can scarcely be said to be 
known here. Two elephants are stated to have made their 
appearance in the forests of Peruya, accompanied by a rhino- 
ceros, having probably wandered from Ifcpaul.® There are ' w- »• ^eo. 
tigers and leopards, but in no great numbers ; and as these 
animals find abundant food in the jungle, they seldom injure 
human beings. Some assert that lions have occasionally been 
observed. The jackal, wolf, hymna, fox, and wild dog are 
common; boars are few in number, fifequenting the recesses 
of ruined tomis ; otters are so numerous that their skins might 
become an article of commerce. Wild buffaloes abound, and 
commit great havoc ; their strength and ferocity being such as 
to deter the natives from attacking them. Peafowl are nume- 
rous, and the jhils and marshes are overrun with -wild geese, 
wild ducks, and some other aquatic birds. Fish swarm to an 
incredible degree in all the waters, and form the principal 
animal food of the people; crocodiles are common, but not 
very dangerous to human beings. Venomous serpents are 
numerous, and many persons perish irora their bites. Bees 
abound, and wax® is an article of commerce, though not of id. ii. vrs. 
great importance. 

Forests and jungles were forty years ago estimated to over- 
spread about 220 square miles* of the district. Their best 'M. 11.77a. 
.produce appears to be bamboos of various kinds, many of them 
serving several important uses; sal (Shorea robusta), Ficus 
indica and Ficus religiosa, the cocoanut-palm, which, however, 
does not bring its fruit to perfection; khajur palm (elate), 
valuable for its juice yielding saccharine matter when in- 
spissated, and when fermented an alcboHc beverage much 
used; the Palmira palm, valuable for similar purposes; and 
some other trees of the same character. There are besides, the 
nim (Mclia nzadirachta), simul (Bombax heptnphyllum), the 
deodar, botanically denominated XTvaria longifolia, stated by 
Buchanan to be a very useless tree, and consequently widely 
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differing from tlio noble deodar, or Cedrus deodar, of the Hima- 
laya. To the above are to be added various kinds of mimosa. 
Other trees of importance are the jujube (Zizypbus jujuba) and 
jak (Artocarpus intcgrifolia), a species of breadfruit. Eice is 
the principal grain of the district, and in many parts two crops 
are yearly obtained from the same ground. Wheat and barley 
are raised, but in no great quantities; meruya (Cynosurus 
corocanus) and various kinds of millet arc also articles of cul- 
tivation. Peas, and various others kinds of pulse, as well as oil- 
seeds, are extensively raised. The insipid fare of the bulk of tbo 
people peculiarly requiring seasoning, many products are grown 
for this purpose : ginger, turmerie, capsicum, coriander, anise, 
and pepper. Of esculent vegetables, there are the potato, sweet 
potato, begun or egg-plant, esculent arum radish, plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca), various cucurbitaccous plants, and many 
others unknown in Europe ; most of the vegetables of that 
quarter of the world, however, thriving here during the cool 
season. A small quantity of cotton is cultivated: it is 
generally of poor quality, and is retained for homo use. There 
is, however, a kind, denominated son, of superior quality, pro- 
duced in the eastern part, having a strong staple, well suited 
for sailcloth and cordage. The sugar-cane flourishes. Laving a 
stem of considerable thickness, and twelve or fourteen feet 
high. The canes are planted in the beginning of spring, and 
gathered towards the close of the succeeding winter. The juice 
is prepared merely by boiling dOVvn, either into a thick syrap 
or a bard dry cake, and in these states sent to market. The 


tobacco grown is not suiBcient for the consumption of the dis- 
Wet, Betel (Piper betle) and hemp (Cannabis sativa), j-ield- 
ing an intoxicating extract, arc grown to considerable extent. 
The cultivation of indigo has been tried, but does not appear 
to prosper. Silk is produced in considerable qnantity, the 
worms being fed on the foliage either of the mulberry or of the 
castor-oil plant (Bicinus communis). 

The domestic animals are kine, bufialoes, sheep, horses of a 
very diminutive and wretched breed, swine, goats, which are 
very numerous, and of which 300,000, it has been stated, are 
BhirmoT^ B^ificed,® their flesh forming feasts for the wor- 

cS Tf T- “ ““ 

fa • '-nts, which animals, however, are less 
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numerous, are equally neglected. Geese, ducts, gallinaceous 
poultry, and pigeons, are the domesticated birds. 

The principal manufacturing processes are dyeing, the 
weaving of cotton and silt, mat-making, paper-making, book- 
binding, tanning, distilling, oil-pressing, carpentery, smithery, 
and the fabrication of pottery. 

The principal exports are grain, ofl, ghee or clarified butter, 
cotton cloths, silk, and coarse silk fabrics, turmeric, and ginger ; 
the irapdrts, salt, metals, manufactured and otherwise, cotton 
fabrics of various kinds, blankets and other woollens, and 
spices. 

The majority of the people are wretchedly lodged in huts,® 
the sides of which are of strong coarse matting, the roofs of 
thatch, the framework of strong bamboos. Persons in easier 
circumstances have dwellings of mud, and latterly a few of the 
more wealthy have built houses of brick, in imitation of those 
of the Europeans. Mosques are numerous in the district. 
They are generally small, and of simple construction; the 
form, a cube, covered with a dome, or a parallelepiped covered 
with several. The most numerous Hindoo places of worship 
are denominated sthans,^ and are merely heaps or square 
terraces of earth placed under trees, having a stone or a rude 
image of clay painted as an object of worship. A step in 
advance of this is the mondop, having walls painted with rude, 
frightful imagery, on subjects drawn from the Hindoo mytho- 
log)^ Such a building, surmounted by a pyramid or a dome, 
is a still higher effort of devotional zeal, and is reserved for 
the more revered objects of worship. The most complex and 
expensive is called a novorotno, or “building of nine orna- 
ments,” having a roof of two stages, with an octagonal ground- 
Ijlan, a central pyramid, and eight others, one at each external 
angle. Such buildings are costly, as they are cased with 
expensive tiles elaborately carved. That at Gopalganj is said 
to have cost 20,000Z. 

The population is stated to be 1,200,000, w'hich, compared 
with the area, affords an average of 814 to tho square mile. 
The Mussulmans have been estimated to exceed the Hindoos 
in the proportion of seven® to three. Among both, marriages 
take place excessively early, the conjugal union being ordinarily 
completed before the female has reached the close of her 
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» Bnchanan, thirteenlli year,® or the male that of bis sixteenth. The effects 

ii. 890. these premature marriages are said to be manifested in the 

physical and intellectual deterioration of the population, and 
1 u. II. 680. the small increase of their numbers. The inhabitants^ of 
Dinageporo are represented by Buchanan as a puny, ivcak 
race, and far from having numerous families. They are, more- 
over, said to be generally short-lived, being cut off in great 
numbers by fevers and dysentery. The prevalence of those 
affections does not appear to arise from want of food. Poly- 
gamy is very prevalent, especially among the Brahminists. 
■Widows rarely burned themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands, even when that horrible practice was permitted by 
law, and not more than one or two instances occurred annually. 
Onlv a few Brahmins of superior rank arc versed in Sanscrit. 

• Id ii. 707 . Much more extensive is the knowledge of the Prakrit, a dialect® 
corrupted from the Sanscrit, which has supplied most of the 
-words, the syntax and inflexions having sprung from the ordi- 
nary tongue of the district. The common people are acquainted 
only with Bengalee, which appears to bo the indigenous 
language of this country. 

The number of towns is very small in proportion to. the 
extent and population of the district, the great majority of the 
people residing in dispersed hamlets. The chief toTOs — 
Binagepore, the capital, Hemtnbad, Bncgang, Damdahah, and 
Ghonaghat — are noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

There are few routes through this district. They are — 
1. From west to east, from Purneah, through the town of Dinage- 
pore, to Bungpore ; 2. from south to north, from Berhampore, 
through the town of Dinageporo, to Darjeling ; 8. from south- 
west to north-east, from Maldah to the tonui of Dinageporo. 

Legends respecting the primeval state of the tract comprised 
in this district abound in the works relating to the early 
mythology of India; but the commencement of authentic 
history may be placed at the beginning of the thirteenth 
* century, when Baja LokhjTnon or Lakshmanyah was expelled® 

VllEramftditja and from his dominions by Muhammad Bakhtyar, one of the 
Feri»hta.7r. sas. Kutb-uddin, emperor of Delhi. 'When Pakhruddin, 

» w. iv. sao. in 1338,* proclaimed himself independent sovereign of Bengal, 
he appears to have made himself master of Dinageporo at the 
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same time, ttougli its obedience was probably precarious. 
Eventually it was, in 1538, reduced,* with the remainder of 
Bengal, by Shir Shah, the renowned Afglian, who soon after 
established himself in the sovereignty of Delhi, from which he 
had expelled Huinayon. After the death of Shir Shah, it was 
subdued® in 1584 by Akbar, the son of liumayon, and appears 
to have remained a district of the empire of Delhi until the 
time nearfy of its dissolution. In 1765, it was conveyed'* to 
the East-India Company by the grant of Shah Alum. 

DINAGEPOEB.’* — ^The principal place of the British dis- 
trict of the same name, a town on the raute from Purneah to 
Eungpore, 85 miles* E. of the former, and 43 W. of the latter. 
It is situate on the river Purnabada. Through the exertions 
of the British authorities, it is now clean and well watched, 
which is understood to present a favourable contrast to its 
former state. There is no public building deserving any con- 
sideration, the spacious residence of the rajah® having for 
many years been in a slate of ruin, and the ditch and rampart 
with which it nns inclosed being nearly obliterated. There 
are no Brahminical temples worth notice, and but one mosque, 
even that being small, and of no architectux*al pretensions. 
The public offices of the civil establishment are largo, but ill 
built, and totally devoid of elegance. That establishment 
consists of a civil and sessions judge, a principal sudder 
aumeen, a collector, a magistrate, an assistant to the magistnvlo 
and cSllector, an assistant surgeon. About eleven native 
moousiffis are also attached to it. The population has been 
estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000 persons.'* Diuageporc is 
distant N. from Berhampore 142 miles,® N. from Calcutta 
261.6 Lat. 25° 84', long. 88° 38'. 

DINAPOOE,*t in the British district of Patna, presidency 
of Bengal, a town on the right or south bank of the Gauges. 
It is an important military station, and remarkable for the 
fine barracks* built by government for the accommodation of 
the troops. The barracks for the accommodation of the Euro- 
pean soldiers are comprised within a magnificent and elegant 

Dinnjpur of Tfi3.sin. Buchanan observes,' that the word means "tlio 
abode of beggars.” 

i’ Dnnapur of Tassin ; Dinapur, Dinapoor, or Binnpore, of the British 
'■wrilors.' Tiivemicr dcnominnles' it Dnnaponr. 
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structure, and those of the officers, though rather inferior, are 
yet very fine buildings, and of great extent. Many of the 
officers hare built commodious lodges in the Ticinity, and the 
grounds about them are neatly and tastefully laid out. There 
are also extensive and very handsome barracks® for the native 
troops. The church^ is capacious and handsome, and the 
various houses scattered in market-places within the bounda- 
ries of the cantonment, and subject to military authority, were 
stated in 1807 to amount to 3,226 ;® so that if five persons be 
allowed to each, the population should be estimated at 16,130, 
exclusive of military. The markets are well supplied, espe- 
cially with articles suited to European taste. Distant D. from 
Benares, by Glhazeepore, 145 miles, W. from Patna 10, 
N.T7. from Calcutta 411.® Lat. 25° 37', long. 85° 7'. 

DINAEEH . — A town in the British district of Shahabad, 
presidency of Bengal, 70 miles S.'W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
25° 12', long. 84° 6'. 

DINDABT . — A town in the native state of Berar, or 
dominions of the rajah of Nagpore, 175 miles If.B. from JTag- 
pore, and 80 miles N. from Eyepoor. Lot. 22° 20', long. 
81° 83'. 

DLNDEB EIYEE rises in lat. 17° 2', long. 78°, and flow- 
ing in a south-easterly direction for 110 miles through Hyder- 
abad, or the Nizam’s territories, falls iuto the Eastna in lat. 
16° 22', long. 79° 16'. 

DINDIGUL,* in the British district of Madura, presidency 
of Madras, a town with a fort,® situate at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley of the same name. It is built on a 
gentle dedirity, and is in length from north to south® 987 
yards, and in breadth from east to west 927. The streets are 
wide, the houses well built, and the bazars plentifully sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life. The number of houses a 
few years ago was stated to be 1,833, and that of the inhabitants 
(exdusive of the troops) 6,550. The military lines, situate at 
the north-west corner of the town, are well drained, aud always 
dry and clean. The Court of Justice and collector’s lodge 
are about a quarter of a mile from the town ; and between 
them and the town are the lodges of the officers, surrounded 

y groves and gardens, inclosed with hedges of euphorbium 
an aloes. The water is in general good, but the population 
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give a preference for drinking, to that obtained from the 
Brahmins’ Baoli, a large public well at the north of the town. 

Excellent water is also found in a reservoir situate at the 
bottom of the rock, and replenished by the rains. The fort® “ 7sh 
is situate on a wedge-shaped mass of gneiss 400 feet in length m. 77. ’ 

and 300 in breadth, perfectly bare of vegetation, with the 
exception of a few patches of scanty soil about the summit, in 
which some stunted trees and shrubs grow. TI>e ascent is on 
the eastern side bj' a flight of stone steps, the other sides 
being nearly perpendieular. Near the summit there is a well 
of great depth, erroneously supposed bj"^ the natives to be 
unfathomable. The water- from it is excellent. Dindigul is 
the principal place of a subdivision of the same name, forming 
part of the British district of Madura. Elevation of the town 
above the sea 700 feet, of tho rock 080. Distance from 
Madura, N., 32 miles ; Tanjorc, 8.117., 88 ; Trichinopoly, 

S.W., GO; Cochin, E., 126; Madras, S.W., 247. Lat. 10° 22', 
long. 78“ 3'. 

DINDOOBEB. — A. town in the British district of Ahmed- E.i.a sii.doc. 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 96 miles N.'W. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 20° 1', long. 73° 00'. 

DINGAE,^ in the native slate of Gurwhal, a villogc in tho ’ n.i.c.iu. Poe. , 
valley of the Budiar, and on the left hank of the torrent of ' ‘ ‘ ’ 

that name. Elevation above the sea 7,119® feet. Lat. ® Jncqacmaiit, 

30° 6G', long. 78° 17'. 

DINGxVE A. — See DEEOAnEn, 

DINGABH KINEE,' in Sirmoor, n large village situate on • e.i.c. Trijron. 
a verj' picturesque site in the gorge through which the route 
passes northwards from Nahun to Knjgurli. It has very 
splendid views, — on tho north, of the Chur mountain ; on the. 
south, of the valley of tho Julal river. Fraser,® who thought it stom™ in iiima- 
tho largest place in Sirmoor except Nahun, the capital, do- 
scribes it as consisting of Avcll-huilt flat-roofed houses, arranged 
in rows on the ledges of the solid limestone rock forming tho 
mountain. Tho country, though very rocky, has some fertile 
spots, which produce luxuriant crops, especially of wheat. 

Lat. 30° 44/, long. 77° 21'. 

DIN&ATEUE, ill tho British district of Kumaon, lieute- r..i.c. M».noo. 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a villago on 
the routo’up the course of the Eamgnnga’ river (Eastern) from 
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Petoraligurh to tbe Dnta Dhura Pass, 16 miles north of 
Petorahgurh, one and a half east of the left hanlc of the Eam- 
giinga. It was an important position in the survey of Kumaon 
by lYebb, who remained there fifteen, days engaged in trigo- 
nometrical and meteorological observations. Elevation above 
the sea 4,443 feet. Dat. 29° 49’, long. 80° 12’. 

DING-EE, in Sinde, a fort between Kliyerpoor and Hydera- 
bad, and 50 miles S. of the former town. It is surrounded hy 
walls fifteen feet high, and has an abundant supply of water from 
wells. Here, in the beginning of 1843, the ameers of Sinde 
collected an army, preparatory to their final struggle with the 
British. Lat. 26° 52’, long. 68° 40’. 

DINGUB KINGUE.— See DnroAnir. 

DINGTE, in the Eajpoot state of Joudpore, on the route 
from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 123 miles S.IV. of the former. 
The surrounding country is in general level and bare, but occa- 
sionally with a few small hills. The road in this part of the 
route is firm and good. Lat. 25° 37', long. 73° 27’. 

DIPAL, or DU'ri. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
51 miles S.'W. from Jcmiah, and 70 miles N.B. from Pilleebheet. 
Lat. 29° 5’, long. 80° 54'. 

DIPALPOOE. — ^A town in the Punjab, situate in the doab 
between the Ghara and the Eavee, 21 miles from the right 
bank of the former, 26 from the left of the latter. In the 
time of the emperor Acbar, it was the chief town of a district 
which yielded an income of 3,233,353 rupees. Lat. 30° 37', 
long. 73° 38’. 

DIEAWDL, or DILAIYDE* (the I and r being inter- 
changeable). — A fortress of Bhawlpoor, situate in the desert, 
forty miles from the left bank of the Punjnud. It is strongly 
fortified, according to the notions of native powers, and with 
reference to their practical skill in the arts of defence ; but its 
safety principally lies in the difficulty of access to it, the road 
lying through a parched desert totally^ devoid of water ; so that 
a besieging army must draw its supply- from a distance of 
fifteen miles. At the time of Atkinson’s visit,^ it contained the 
treasure of the late nawaub Bhawl Khan, vaguely estimated 
at 700,0001. Here also was bis zenana, and thither he retired 
for relaxation from the fatigues of business, or for security 
nhen threatened with invasion. There is here a manufactory 
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of gunpowder for nrtillery, but the produce is of very indif- 
ferent qunlitj'. Lat. 28° 44', long. 71° 17'. 

DIBEEAPOOB,* in the British district of Allygurh, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North- AVest Provinces, a town with 
a bazar, on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawah, and 19 miles® S. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country open, with a soil 
which, though rather sandy, is vvell cultivated. Lat, 27° 39', 
long. 78° 12'. 

DISANG.— A river rising in lat. 26° 47', long. 95° 25', in 
the country inhabited by the Naga tribes, through which it 
flows north for thirbj' miles to the village of Boorhalh, where 
it turns easterly, and flowing for sixty miles through the 
British district of Seebpoor, in the territory of Assam, it falls 
into the Brahmapootra in lat. 27° 4', long. 94° 30'. 

DItr.' — ^A seaport town on the south coast of the peninsula 
of ICattywar, province of Guzerat, belonging to the Portuguese, 
who obtained possession of the place in 1516. It is situate at 
the eastern extremity of an island ©.xtending in a direction 
from oast to west about seven miles, and having a breadth 
varying from a mile and a half to two miles. “ Ofi'® tlio point 
on which the town stands, and which projects to the eastward, 
there is a rochy ledge, extending upwards of a quarter of a 
mile farther in tljo same direction, and protecting to the south- 
ward the bay formed by the main coast opposite. The bay or 
harbonr is furllicr protected by two small banits, one a quarter 
and the other tlirec-qoarters of a mile to the eastward of the 
rocky ledgo.” Tlio gencr.'il depth of the anchorage is three 
and four fathoms, and formerly on the east side there was suf- 
ficient for a 74-gun ship ; but the depth of water is considered 
to have dccrc.ascd latterly. 'Xl»e channel between the island of 
Dili and the mainland is navigable only for fishing-boats and 
other small craft, the western entrance, which is defended 
by a fort, having 'four or five feet of water on the bar when 
lowest. The water is briickisli, except that preserved from the 
rainy season. A'’egetablcs and other provisions are plentiful, 
being brought from tho mainland, the soil of the island itself 
being little productive. The town is well fortified, being sur- 
rounded by a wall strengthened with towers at regular intervals. 

Notwithstanding tlio excellence of the harbour for ships of 
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moderate drauglit, there is but liltlo traffic.® Under orders 
from the Portuguese govenimcnt in Europe, the trade in slaves 
formcrlj carried on in this island Ims been discontinued.^ Biu 
Bead, tiro miles to the westward of the west end of Biu 
island, has on its cast side a small harbour, where vessels might 
lie sheltered from the westerly winds in from two to three and 
a half fathoms. It lies in lat. 20“ 42', long. 70“ 52'. Tbe 
town of Biu is distant from Ahmcdabad, S.W., 192 miles; 
Barodn, S.W., 182 ; Bombay, If-W'., 170. Lat. 20“ 42', long. 
71°. 

Birr POIXT.^ — A low headland on the coast of the British 
district of llasulip.atam, presidency of Jladras. Around the 
point, and between it and the capo known as Bivy False Point, 
several branches of the river Kistna fall into the sea. “The 
rise and fall of thq tide is seldom more than four or five 
feet in the springs at the mouths of the rivers ; but it some- 
times happens, when a severe gale of wind blows from the 
sea, that the low land contiguous to it is inundated, causing 
great destruction of property and lives.”® Bivy Point is 19 
miles Is .E. of the mouths of the lustna, and 13 S. of Alasu- 
lipatam. Lat. 15° 59', long. 81° 14'. 

BRV.!lBIfUGGUR.— A town in the British district of . 
Silhet, presidency of Bengal, 33 miles W. of Silhct. Lat. 
24° 59', long. 91° 20'. 

BOA . — A village in Arracan, on the Aeng route, a little to 
the c.ast of the Toomadoung Mountains. Lat. 20° 10', long. 
94° 17'. 

BOABEE, in the British district of Gurhwal, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Korth-West Provinccsi, a town on the 
route from Bampoor to Sireenuggur, 37 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 41', long. 78° 59'. 

BOBBILl, or BOBILEE.' — A town in the British district of 
Tizagap.atam, G2 miles Is . from Tizagapat.am, and 41 miles K.W. 
from Chicacolc. In 1758 the fort was stormed by a force 
under the French commander Mons. Bussy. ‘WHicn all hope 
of maintaining it against the assailants had been abandoned 
by the garrison, the chiefs put to death their wives and chil- 
dren, and the massacre being performed, “those who accom- 
plished it returned like men agitated by the furies to die 
themselves on the w.'ills.”2 Lat. 18° 34', long. 83° 26'. 
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DOBDTJE HADT. — A to^ in tlie British district of 
Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal, 10 miles S. 
of Seebpoor. .Lnt. 26° 52', long. 94° 37'. 

DOBOOEJBE, in the Baree Dooah division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the right bank of the Ohara river, 50 miles 
S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 80° 53', long. 74° 20'. 

DODA,i in the territory of Q-walior,or possessions of Soindia’s 
family, a town.on the route from Neemnch to Baitool, 51 miles^ 
S.E. of former, 261 E'.'W. of latter. It is supplied with water 
from wells, and has a small bazaar with market. Elevation^ 
above the sea 1,482 feet. Lat. 2.3° 46', long. 75° 10'. 

DODA. — ^A town in the Punjab, amidst the mountains 
south of Cashmere, situate on the right or north bank of the 
Chenaub, nearly opposite its confluence with the river of 
Budrawar. The Chenaub, here sixiy yards broad, is crossed 
by njhoola or bridge, formed by a cable stretched from bank to 
bank, and traversed by a suspended seat, drawn backwards and 
forwards by means of a rope. Doda is a neat, well-built town, 
with a good bazar, and a square fort having a tower at each 
angle. Lat. 83° 12', long. 75° 18'. 

DODABALLA, or DODA EALAPOEE.»— A town in the 
territory of Mysore, the name signifying “ Balapore the Great," 
to distinguish between it and Chika Balapoor, or Balapore the 
Less, which is situate fourteen miles north-east of this place. 
Dodaballa has a mud fort of great size and strength, * but 
within, nothing is found but ruins and rubbish. The place 
has some trade, but it is only for the supply of domestic 
wants. The traders have neither enterprise nor capital. 
Distant from Bangalore, N., 25 miles. Lat. 13° 14', long. 
77° 24'. 
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DODAIEEE, or DODDBEI,* in the territory of Mysore, > e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
a town about eight miles W. of the right hank of the river 
Vedavutty. Near this place, in 1698, the Mahrattas,® com- ® niiff, Hist, of 
manded hy Suntajee, surrounded, defeated, and destroyed a 
force commanded hy Ejisim Khan, whom Aurungzehe had 
appointed governor of the Carnatic. Distant from Chittel 
Droog, E., 22 miles ; Bangalore, K.'W., 110 ; Seringapatam, 

3Sr., 130. Lat. 14° 18', long. 76° 46'. 

DODHUE— See Doda. 

DODOOKEE. — A. town in the native state of 'Nagpoor, or E.r.c. Jis. Doe. 
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rajah of Berar’s dominions, 118 miles S.E. from ITagpoor, and 
76 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 20“ o', long. 80“ 33'. 

DOESAH. — ^A to\m in the British district of Chota Ifag- 
pore, presidency of Bengal, 100 miles S. of Shergotty. Lat. 
23“ 7', long. 84° 61'. 

DOGHINE, a small lirer of the Amherst district of the 
Tenasserim provinces, rises in lat. 16“ 58', long. 98“ 33', and 
flowing west for forty miles, falls into the Gyein river, in lat. 
16“ 55', long. 98“ 6'. 

DOHEA, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Eorth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route by Nanak Math, from the town of Pilleehheet to Almora 
cantonment, 25 miles If. of the former. Lat. 28° 57', long. 
79“ 49'. 

DOHUD,^* in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Sciudia’s family, a town on the common boundary of Malwa and 
Guzerat. "W. of the former, E. of the latter, on the route from 
Mow to Deesa, 118 miles® If.W. of former, 208 S.E. of latter. 
It is a place of considerable traffic and importance, the road 
being the channel of considerable and lucrative commerce 
between Malwa and Upper Hindostan on the one side, and 
Guzerat on the other. It commands® the principal pass on the 
nort-east of Guzerat by means of its fort, situate at the east extre- 
mity of the town. This building, formerly a great caravanserai, 
said to have been builc by Aurungzebe, is of a square ground- 
plan, measuring each way 450 feet, and has two strong gates, 
one on the north, the other on the south, and in the interior 
contains two wells and a mosque, and some other structures of 
line workmanship and durable materials. Distant TV. of 
Oojein 100 miles, If.B. of Baroda 77. Lat. 22“ 50’, long. 
74“ 15'. 


E.i.c.Ms.noc. DOLANTTH, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-TVest Provinces, a town on the 
southern frontier, towards the British district of Bolundshuhur, 
28 miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 38', long. 77“ 43'. 

in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a group of 
three villages on the route from Balotra to the city of 
ou pore, and 38 miles I7.E. of the former. It is impor- 
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tant as contaiaing three vrells, supplying the only good water 
obtainable throughout a considerable tract. The road in this 
part of the route is good, Ij'ing through a country level and 
fertile. Lat. 26° 4/, long. 72° 52'. 

DOLEHKUN. — A. town in the British district of Tannah, e.ic. M«.noe. 
presidency of Bombay, 59 miles K-E. of Bombay. Lat. 

19° 29', long. 73° 36'. 

DOLLA. — A town in the British district of Sudiya, in e.i.c. mi. Doc. 
Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal, six miles from the loft 
bank of the Bramapootra, and 12 S.'W. of Sudiya. Lat. 

27° d-2', long. 95° 36'. 

DOMEL, one of the principal islands of the cluster known 
as the Mergui Archipelago: it is twentj’-six miles in length 
from north to south, and five miles in breadth ; its centre is 
about lat. 11° 40', long. 98° 20'. 

DOMEPABRA. — A town in the British district of Pooree, e i.o. mj. Doc. 
presidency of Bengal, 44 miles N. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 

20° 23', long. 85° 40'. 

DOIMEAU. — See DntisrnAn. 

UOHIBT, in the British district of Furouckabad, lieutenant- ocnicn, thWm 
governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a town two miles ' 

to the left or west of the route from Futtchgurh to Kliasgnnj, 
and 44 miles W. of the former. Tlie road in this part of tho 
route is heavy and had for wheeled carriages ; the country level, 
cultivated in some parts, in others overrun with bush-jungle. 

Lat. 27° 32', long. 79°. 

DOMUS, in the British district of Surat, presidency of e.i.c. m«. D oc. 
Bombay, a town situate on tho headland hounding the estuary 
of the river Tapteo on the south-east. Distance from the 
city of Surat, S.W., eight miles; Bombay, N., 160. Lat. 

21° 4', long. 72° 48'. 

DONABUE. — A town in the recently-acquired British 
district of Pegu, situate on one of the main streams by which 
the Irawaddy flows into the sea ; it is 65 miles N.W. from 
Rangoon, 64 miles N.E. from Bassein. Tlio place has attained 
a degree of celebrity in tho annals of Burmese u'nrfarc, ns- well 
from its successful resistance of Brigadier Cotton’s attack in 
1825, ns from its contiguity to the scene of a more recent 
disaster which befell the British. Here, on the 4th February, 

1853, a detachment of sepoys, accompanied by a parly of 
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seamen and marines nnder tbe command of Captain Gram’illo 
Locb, of the Eoj’al Navy, suffered a repulse in a struggle with 
a Burmese force, and lost some of its bravest officers, including 
its distinguished commander. Lat. 17° 10', long. 95° 27'. • 

DONGERPOOE, in the jaghire of Eampoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of jigra, a toTSTi on the north-eastern route from 
the city of Eampoor to Nugina, and IJ mile N. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 49', long. 79° 5'. 

DONGUR IITJLARNEE . — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, G6 miles SJ3, from Jeypoor, and 98 miles TV. from 
Gwalior. Lat. 26° 16', long. 76° 41'. 

DONGURPOOR, or DOONGERPORE.»*— A petty native 
state in the province of Eajpootana, under the political super- 
intendence of the Governor- General. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Mewar or Oodeypore ; on the sonth-east by 
Banswarra ; and on the south and south-west by the Myhee 
Caunta district of the province of Guzerat. Its length from 
east to west is forty miles, its breadth from north to south 
thirty-five, and it contains an area of about one thousand 
square miles. It is situate between lat. 23° 35'— -24° 8', long. 
73° 40' — 74° 18'. Its chief is descended from a branch of the 
Odeypore family, whose ancestors became, at an early period, 
dependent on the emperor of Delhi, and so continued until 
subjugated by the Mahrattos, from whose oppressive yoke the 
prince and his territory were rescued by the British. The 
treaty' by which the British connection was established, was 
concluded in 1818 ; and the terms and conditions are substan- 
tially the same with those of the treaty concluded about the 
same time with the chief of Banswarra, and which are described 
in the article upon that state. 

The population of Dongurpoor, estimated at 100 to the 
square mile, amounts to 100,000. The revenue is stated at 
109,000® rupees, or 10,900Z; per annum. Under the treaty 
above referred to, the British government is entitled to tribute 
not exceeding in any case three-eighths of the actual revenue. 
The armed force of the state is represented to consist of 125 
cavalry and 200 infantry, with a police establishment of 100 
men; mating a total of 425. The tributary chiefs holding 
lands on mihtary tenure are only eight® in number. 

* Dungaipnr of All Moliammed Khan.‘ 
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Dongiirpoor since its connection -witli the Brilisli govern- 
ment Iins not been free from those disturbances which seem 
inseparable from the condition of an Indian state. In 1827,'* 
the Bawul consented to divest liimself of the csiercise of tlie 
government, and to surrender it to his adopted son Dulput 
Singh ; hut the latter •was reclaimed® by his grandfather, the 
rajah of Pertaubghur, being his only surviving descendant, and 
on ■whose death he was allowed to succeed to the raj of Portauh- 
ghur, still remaining regent of Dongnrpoor. On the death of 
the r.*iwu1 of the last-named state, however, the question arose 
whether Dulput Singh should succeed to the dignity by virtue 
of the adoption. It appeared that the thakoors or nobles of 
Dongurpoor were greatly averse to the union of the two prin- 
cipalities, and it was therefore agreed that Dulput Singh 
should adopt a son from among the kindred of the late rawul, 
•who should bo placed on the Dongurpoor guddcc, Dulput 
Singh continuing regent during the minority. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been thought, that in a legal point of \iQ\r, tho 
reclamation of Dulput Singh by his own family did not annul 
the rights which had accrued to him by adoption ; hut for the 
sake of preserving tho peace of tho countrj-, he consented to 
compromise his claim in the manner above described. 

DOKGUIIPOOP, in Pajpootana, a town, tho residence of 
tho rawul of tho ])ctty stale of the same name, lies on tho 
route from Necmuch to Deesa, and is 139* miles S.W. of 
the former, and 121 S.E. of the latter. It is of consider- 
able si^o, and fortified. Distant direct from Mhow, N.W., 
150 miles; from IBomhay, N., 315. Lat.^ 23“ 50', long. 
73“ 50'. 

DONGUBTHATj, in the British territory of Sangot and 
Nerhuddn, lieutenant-governorship of tho North-'West Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Senni to Nngpoor, 36 miles 
N.ID. of the latter. Lat. 21“ 39'; long, 79“ 22'. 

DON jMANICK islands, situated near the mouths of 
the llcgna, in lat. 21“ 55', long. 00“ 43', and 50 miles S.E. of 
Backcrgungc. 

DOOAB ('THE). — See Nouth-'Westetis Pjiotiwces. 

DOOAD CANAL.— See Jujisa Bm;n. 

DOOBAJI, a small river of Sinde, rises in the southern 
part of the Keertar Mountains, about lat. 25° 541, long’, 
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67° 45'. After a course whicli may be estimated at forty-five 
miles, generally in a south-easterly direction, it forms a junction 
■with the Damajee river, coming from tho south-west ; and below 
the confluence tbe name is changed for that of Dhurwal. In 
the commencement of its course, it bears the name of the 
Polrrun river, and lower down, that of the Knjoor. It is dry 
for the greater part of the year, but water may always be 
obtained by digging in its bed. 

DOOBAE, in the British district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the K^orth-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Bewah to Mirzapoor, 17 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 24° 59', long. 82° 28'. 

DOOBDI. — town in the native state of Silchim, 24 miles 
K". from Dargecling. Lat. 27° 23', long. 88° 20'. 

DOOBKEE,! in the British district of Cawnporc, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Etawah to that of Cawnpore, 
and 41^ miles AV. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. Lat. 26° 21', long. 
79° 50'. 

DOOBLANA, or DUBLANA,* in the territory of Boonde, 
in Eajpootana, a town on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 272 
miles S.W. of former, 235 N. of latter.® It has a bazar, and 
water is abundant. Here, in 1744, was fought an obstinately- 
contested battle between Omeda, the exiled raja of Boonde, 
and the troops of Jeypore, who had seized his capital, in which 
conflict the raja was utterly defeated.® Distant from the city 
of Boonde, N., nine miles. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75° 44'. 

DOOBLI^G. — ^A town of Bussahir, in the division of 
Koonawur, on the left bant of the Sutluj, and 96 miles N.E. 
from Simla. Lat. 31° 44', long. 78° 40'. 

DOOBOAVLEEA, in the British district of Goruckpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the" North-AVest Provinces, a town 
five miles from the left bank of the Gogra river, 53 miles AV. 
of Goruckpoor. Lat. 26° 40', long. 82° 33'. 

DOOBTA. — See D-ujuta. 

poOBULHATTEE.— A town in the British district of 

30 miles N.E. of Eampoor.’ 

Jjat. 24° 45', long. 88° 53'. 

DOODEE GHAT.i— A village in the Punjab, situate on 
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the right bank of the river Chennub, and five miles N.'W. of 
MooUan, from which there is a good road. It is mentioned by 
Elphinstone® under the name of Oodoo-kn-Glotc. ITere is a 
much-frequented ferry, by which the great route lies from 
Mooltan to Bern Ghazee IChan. Lat. 30° 15', long, 71° 22'. 

DOODEE,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from Hansee 
to Lodiana, and 67 miles N, of the former town. It is situate 
in a level, low country, liable to bo rendered swampy by the 
inundation of the river Gagur. When this occurs, tho road, 
though generally good, becomes difficult. Distant 2f.W. from 
Calcutta 1,033® miles. Lat. 29° 53', long. 76° 1'. 

DOODGAOJT. — A town in tho native state of Sanglee, one 
of the Southern Mahratta jaghires, 62 miles S.E. from Sattara, 
and 18 miles N.E. from Kolapoor. Lat. 16° 52', long. 74° 30'. 

DOODGAUM. — A. town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 136 miles N.E. from Jaulna, and 
67 miles S.E. from Elicbpoor. Lat. 20° 17', long. 77° 58'. 

DOODHILI,* in tho Dchra Doon, on tho frontier of 
Gurhwal, is a summit of tho mountains rising above tho valley 
on tho north. It is surmounted by a small fort, now in ruins, 
which was a station of the lesser series of triangles in tho trigo- 
nometrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
7,254= foot. Lat. 30° 2S', long. 78° 2'. 

DOODHOO,* in tho Eajpoot stale of Jeypore, a town on 
the route from Agra to Ajmer, 186® miles B. of former, 42 
"W. of latter. It is of considerable® size, containing “ 700'* 
houses, with more than 100 bunyas (shops), and is surrounded 
by a mud wall, with a thin fausse-braio or renee, its ditch 
being cut out of a hard kunhur soil, of which tho ramparts 
are also constructed. There is at present much water in some 
parts of the ditch, which is quite dry in others, and presents 
nearly tho following section; viz., breadth of ditch, tw’onty 
feet at top, and eight or ten feet at bottom; counterscarp, 
twelve feet ; scarp, sixteen feet, including a parapet of four 
feet interior slope, and three feet thick at base ; bormc, or terre- 
plein of fausse-braio, twelve feet ; exterior slope of rampart, 
fourteen feet ; interior slope, ten feet ; torre-plein, three feet, 
and parapet four feet high, with a very thin crest, though 
three feet tliick at the base, like the breast-wall of tho renec. 
The whole of the fortifications arc nearly a mile in circuit ; and 
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' in tbe middle of the town is a very smaU but neat citadel, 
about forty or fifty yards square, built of masonr}-, and faced 
also with earth, covered with lime-plaster, and furnished with 
a parapet in such a manner as to form a middle line of defence 
- between the reuee and the rampart. The fort has thus a 
triple line of fire ; but the whole is on too small a scale to be 
formidable to any but a native army. The town-gates on the 
east and west sides are carefully covered by outworks of mud, 
with winding entrances. At the east one is a well of good 
water, and opposite the west gate is a tank; but the town 
does not seem to be very abundantly supplied with drinking- 
water, though the wells are only sixteen cubits deep, some of 
them being brackish.” Lat. 20° 40', long. 75° 18'. 

DOODI?'A. — ^A river flowing in a south-easterly direction 
through the native state of Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Hizam : it rises in lat. 20° 2', long. 77° 5', and falls into the 
Pooma river, a considerable branch of the Godavery, in lat, 
19° 16', long. 76° 58', after a course of about 120 miles. 

J E.T c, Trijon. DOODOO,^ in Bussahir, a village on the route from 
Mussouree to the Gunas Pass, and five miles N.'W. of the 
former place. It is of inconsiderable size, but before the 
establishment of the British power was of some importance as 
the residence of a freebooter, who affected independence, and 
».is. n«. iT.sjs, ]ai^ tjjg surrounding country under contribution. Elevation 
levels oVscii'rj. abovc the sea 8,790^ feet. Lat. 31° 11', long. 78° 8'. 

DOODPATLEE, or DOODPUTLEE, in Eastern India, a 
village of Cacliar, and the site of a large cantonment of the 
Burmese during the war of 1825. Tire post was strongly 
fortified, consisting of seven stockades of a most formidable 
> niir- nature, which were destroyed upon the occupation of the place 
^eURr, App. British.* Lat. 25° 3', long. 92° 42'. ' 

E.I.C. jrs.rof. DOODXALEE. — ^A town iu the Bajpoot state of-Joudpore, 

on the left bank of the Sookree river, and 69 miles S. from the 
torni of Joudpore. Lat. 25° 20', long. 73°. 
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BOOGAREE,** in the territory of Boondee, in Bajpootana, 
a town on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 210® miles S.'W. of 
former, 297 H. of latter. It has a bazar, and water is abundant. 
It is nearly surrounded by hills,® and has to the westward a 
jhil or small lake. On the eastern margin of the lake, and 
* Dungri of Tassin. 
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adjoining tlie village, is an old residence of the raja of Boondee, 
on a considerable eminence ; and on the extremity of a tongue 
of laud projecting into the jhil is a temple, consecrated to 
jSiIahadeo. Distance from Boondee, M".!]]., 19 miles, iat. 
25° 40', long. 76° 62'. 

DOOJANO, in the Bajppot state of Joudpore, a village on 
the route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 147 milos B.W. of 
the former. The surroimdiug country is rather level, but vrith 
little cultivation. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 25° 17', long. 73° 14'. 

DOO.TANUII,' in the jaghire of Jughur, a town on the route 
from Kurnaid to Eewaree, and 73 miles S. of the former. It 
is the residence of a jnghiredar or grantee of a small territory 
from the Bast-India Company. The jaghire was, in 1811, 
granted to TJbdua Summud Khan, in exchange® for a part of 
Hurreeana, which he had received in 1806 ns a reward for his 
services against the Mahrattas. The small district of Bohoo 
Nahur Jul, also granted in 1806, has been united with Doo- 
januh, and these at present form the jaghire of the grandson^ of 
Ubdus Summud Khan. The area of the jaghire is about scvouty> 
ouo square miles ; the population is estimated at upwards of 
6,000. A small force, consisting of 50 cavahy and 160 infantry, 
is maintained hy the jnghiredar. The town of Doojamih is 
situate in Int. 28° 40', long. 76° 40'. The centre of the small 
district granted in 1800 is in hit. 28° 25', long. 70° 27'. 

DOOKOO. — A town in the territory inhabited by the Bor 
tribes, six miles IT.E. from the river Dihonn, and 40 miles N.'W. 
from Sudiya, in Assam. Lat. 28° 14', long. 95° 16'. 

DOOKYK . — A village situate on tho right hank of the 
Kuladjnie river, in Arracan. Lat. 20° 48', long. 03° 4'. 

DOOLABABEB, in tho British district of Bajeshnhye, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, a town on tho river Attrec. Distance from 
Baulca, N"., 25 miles ; from Berhampore, hy Baulon, 65 ; from 
Calcutta, hy Berhampore, 180. Lat. 24° 42', long. 88° 42'. 

DOOLAL&DITJE . — A town in the British district of Pur- 
neah, presideno}’- of Bengal, 17 miles E’.E. of Purueah. Lat. 
25° 63', long. 87° 48'. 

DOOLAPOOB, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho E’orth-'West Provinces, a village on 
the route from tho cantonment of Allygurh to that of Myn- 
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pooree, nnd 17 miles Is AV. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is rather good; the country low, level, and 
but partially cultivated. Ijat. 27° 22', long. 78° 55 . 

DOOLA SEEA, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, 
lieutenant-governorship oftho JS’orth-West Provinces, a villagq 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that ofBelhi,^ 
and 43 miles* N.W. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country level, with partial culth’ation, and 
in some places patches of jungle. Lat. 28° 24', long. 77° 48'. 

DOOLEE. — A town in the British district of Tirhool, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 41 miles .E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 59', 
long. 83° 38'. 

DOOLKOTE. — A village in the British district of Delhi, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, on the 
route from Delhi to liewarce, and 22 miles S.'W’’. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 2G', long. 77° 1'. 

DOOLOO. — See Bussusdah. 

DOOLOOEIA, in the British territory of Saugor nnd Kcr- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the U’orth-AVest Provinces, 
a town on tho route from Hoosungabad to ITumuUa, 11 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 22° 37', long, 77° 40'. 

DOOLUB.iV, in tho British disti’ict of Goruckpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho North- AVest Provinces, a town on 
the route from Goruchpoor to the Nepal territory, 4G miles 
N.AA’’. of the former. Lot. 27° 20', long. 83° 15'. 

DOOAIAH, in tho British district of Saugor and Nerhuddn, 
lieutenant-governorship of tho North-AVest Provinces, a town 
on the route from Numulla to Baitool, 52 miles S.AV. of the 
latter. Lat. 21° 30', long. 77° 39'. 

DOO MAHAN. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
44 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo, and 76 miles N.E. from 
Bettia. Lat. 27° 11', long. 85° 42'. 

DOOjMALDNG. — A town in the native state ofBhotan, 
110 miles E. from Dargecling, and seven miles from the left 
bank of river Bagnee. Lat. 26° 52', long. 90° 3'. 

DOOMKOT, in the British district of Gurhwal, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a town on the route 
from Bijnour to Sireenuggur, 13 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 

30° 4’, long. 78° 50'. 

DOO:anJEEEAHGDNJ,i in the British district of Goruck- 
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poor, lieutenant-govemorsliip of the North-West Provinces, a 
small town 52 miles N.W. of the ca4tonment of Gomckpoor. 
Buchanan^ describes it at the time *f>f his survey, forty years 
ago, as containing “ 175 huts, very poipr, but forming a straight 
wide street. It has been surroundctl by a ditch and a hedge 
of bamboos, now neglected. It is finely situated on the banks 
of the Baptee, but does not possess od.o boat except for ferry.” 
Distant N. from Allahabad and Benaivcs 135 miles. Lat. 27° 10', 
long. 82° 43'. 

DOONA GIREE, in the British district of Kumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Nort’ri-West Prorinccs, a town on 
the route from Alraora to Siveenuggar, 19 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 48', long. 79° 30'. 

DOONAEA. — A town in the native state of Joudporc, on 
the left bank of the Looneo river, and 33 miles S.W. from 
Joudpore. Lat. 25° 55', long. 72° 52'. 

DOONDA. — A town in the native state of Il 3 ’derabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate four miles from tho right bank 
of the Paj’ne Gungah river, and 170 N.W. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 19° 50', long. 78° 16'. 

DOONDEE, in the British district of Barclllj', licutenant- 
govemership of the North-West Provinces, a considerable 
vifiage on the route by Nanakmath to Buderpoor, from the 
town of Pillibheet, 28 miles N.W. of the latter. It is situate 
two,miles E. of the left bank of the river Sookhec. Lat. 28° 58', 
long. 7^ 48'. 

DOONDIA KHEB.-^See DAUimiAKiiEiiA. 

DOONEE,* in the territory of Jeypoor, in Bnjpootaua, a 
populous town,® though of moderate size. It is surrounded by 
a mud wall, and, though not provided with cannon, was in 1809 
so resolutely defended ns to baffle all the ill-directed efforts 
of Doulut Eao Scindia to take it. Distant from Jeypoor 
S. 70 miles. Lat. 25° 53', long. 75° 47'. 

DOONGA,^ or TUPI DOONGA,^ in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieutenant-governorship of tho North-West Pro- 
vinces, a halting-place on the route, by the Dnta Dhura Pass, 
from Almora fort to Hiundes or South-western Tibet, 1442 miles 
N.E. of AJmorah. It is a singularly desolate place, about four 
miles S. of the crest of the pass, and eight miles S. of the 
* Boon of GiirdoD.' 
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Chinese frontier. Thej-e is do villngc, hut merely Ji very 
indifferent encnmi)ing-gt.*ound, close to the junction of tho 
Gunka and lusher, twei streams doscending during summer 
in a southern direction, from tho snow and ice about tho pass. 
Eren firewood must bo brought from three miles lower down 
to the southward. Tho elevation^ above tlie sea, according to 
Barron’s estimate, from the boiling-water pointy is 15,-1.30 feel. 
Lat. 30” 32', long. 80” 17'- 

DOONGERPOEE.— See Dosornroon. 

DOOXGEA, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Province.^, a village witli n 
small Eiudu temple, a mile from the left bank of the Loboogliat 
river, and two from its confluence with the Ealcc (Eastern). 
Lat. 29” 20', long. 80” 19'. 

DOOPUND. — A town in the British district of Ciiddapah, 
presidency of Madras, 120 miles AV. of Masulipatam, Jjal. 
15” 56', long. 79” 26'. 

DOOEAMOW. — A town in tho native state of Oude, GO . 
miles S.E. from Lucltnow, and 55 miles K.E. from Eutlchpoor. 
Lat. 26” 17', long. 81° 41'. 

DOOEEILl. — A town in the native state of Punnah, in 
Bundclcund, 26 miles S.E. from Punn.ah, and 96 miles N.E — 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 24° 27', long, 80” 33'. 

DOOEGADAS,' in the British district of Cawnpore, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Norlh-AVest Provinces, a vill.ago on 
tho route from AUabahad to Etawah, and 72 miles- S.E. 
of tho latter. Tho road in this part of tho route is bad, 
running through deep narrow ravines. Lat. 20” 11', long. 
79° 57'. 

DOOEGEENUGRA, in Ihcjaghirc of Eampoor, licutenanl- 
govomorship of tho North-AVest Prorinccs, a village on tho 
route from B.aroilly to Morad.ibad, and 38 miles N.AV. of tho 
former. The road in this part of tho route is good, and p.assc3 
through an open, fertile, and highly-cultivated countiy. Lat. 
28” 44', long. 79” 8', 

BOOEItATTA . — A town in tho British district of Iloogly, 
presidency of Bengal, 32 miles N.AV. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 54', long. 88° 5', 

DOOEEXDA,’ in tho British district of Chota Nagpoor- 
presidency Bengal, a cantonment on tho route from llazaveor 
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bagli to Sumbulpoor, CO miles^ S. of former, 170 E”. of latter. 
At the eanlonmcnt® is stationed tbc principal part of the 
Eiungiirh light infantry and four guns, and two squadrons of 
local horse. A mile and a half north of the cantonment is 
the civil station of Ivishcnpoor, where is the Sudder or head 
establishment of the Govcrnor-Gcncrars agent for the South- 
West Provinces. Dooruntla is in lat. 23° 24', long. 85° 20'. 

DOOEWAI, or DnOOEWTE,‘* in Bundelcund, a smaU 
town, the principiil place of the jaghire of the same name, 
which contains- an area of eighteen square miles, eight villages, 
and a population of 3,000 souls.® Its chief has an annual 
revenue of 15,000 rupees, and maintains a small military force 
of eight horse .and 230 foot. The jaghire is held from the 
East-India Company by sunnnd or grant,'* dated in 1823. This 
raj was formerly tributary to Jhansi ; but in 1821 the jaghire- 
dars were induced to relinquish their claim to certain villages 
which had been resumed by Jliansi, in lieu of the annual 
tribute, which "vas calculated at 3,500 rupees per annum. 
Doorwai is OJir miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 28', long. 
79° 7'. 

DOOSTPOOE,* t iu the territory of Oude, a town on the 
routo from the cantonment of Goruclcpoor to that of Sultan- 
poor, 84 miles® W. of the former, 26 E. of the latter. Here 
is a cantonment for three of the king of Glide’s battalions. 
Supplies are abundant. The road iu this part of the route is 
rough and bad.{ ij7,tl2<'S° 18', long. 82° 30'. 

DOOYAII. — A town in the British district of HlasuHpatam, 
presidency of Sfadras, 54 miles N.E. 'of Blasnlipatam. Lat. 
16° 47', long. 81° 41'. 

DOB, a small river of the Punjab, rises in lat. 34° 27', long. 
73° 7', iu the mountains west of Slazufurabad, which divide 
the valley of the Indus from that of the Jhcluin. It holds a 
westerly course of about fifty miles, and, uniting with the 
Sirnin, falls into the Indus on tho eastern side, near Torbela, 
in lat. 34° S', long. 72° 50'. 

DOE ADA. — A town in the native state of Bhopal, IS miles 

* Doorwai of rranklin’s Ms. Map ; Dhoorwye of Do Graz. 

i’ rriondstown; from Dost, "friend," and Pnr, "town.” 

% This place appears to be the same as Dostpnr, noticed by Butter.* 
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DOB— DOU. 

B.'W. from Bhopal, and 111 miles S.'W. from Saugur. Lat. 
23° 21', long. ‘77° 10'. 

DOEATEED. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Hizam, 50 miles T\'’. from Hyderabad, and 
37 miles E. from Mulkair. Lat. 17° 18', long. 77° 50'. 

DOEEHALL. — A town in the British distiict of Cuddapah, 
presidency of Madras, 139 miles 'W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15° 55', long. 79° 10'. 

DOTUHTJH. — See Deothas. 

DOUBLE ISLAND. — Situated off the coast of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, 14 miles S. of Moulmein. Lat. 15° 52', long. 
97° 40'. 

DOUDCANDEB. — A. town in the British district of Tip- 
perah, presidency of Bengal, 22 miles S.E. of Dacca. Lat. 
2.3° 31', long. 90° 41'. 

DOUDPOOE . — A town in the British district of Beerboom, 
presidency of Bengal, 20 miles S. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 23° 54', 
long. 88° 15'. 

DOUJA,* in the British district of Allamoad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'W’cst Provinces, a village on the 
route, by Bajapoor ferry, from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Banda, and 20 miles® AV. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is bad ; the country level nnd well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 23', long. 81° 35'. 

DOULANG-. — ^A town in the British district Amherst, in . 
the province of Tenasserim, presidofnc^ Bengal, 38 miles 
N.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 42', long. 14'. 

DOULEE.* — A river rising in a spring on the southern face 
of the Niti Ghaut, in lat. 30° 57', long. 79° 54', leading from 
the British district of Humaon to Tibet. The crest of the 
ghaut, from which the water flows southward, is 16,814 feet® 
above the sea, yet was there no appearance of snow on it in 
the middle of August, nor even in the middle of October, 
though the cold was then found very severe.® Passing by the 
^^llage of Niti, it holds a course generally south for nineteen 
miles, as far as Mularee, in lat. 30° 42', long. 79° 55', 10,290 
feet above the sea. As it is principally fed by rills running 
down the sides of the mountains inclosing the valley or vast 
gorge down which it flows, those supplies are suspended** hy 
conge ation during the^night, nnd released hy the heat of the 
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sun during tlie day, bo that the river is invariahly much fuller 
towards evening than in the morning. iProm Mularee the 
Doulee flows south-west about twenty miles to Tupookun, in 
lat. 30° 29', long. 79° 42', and 6,182 feet above the sea. At 
Tupookun. the river turns north-west for eight miles, to its 
confluence with the Yishnoo at Yisbnooprag, in lat. 30° 33', 
long. 79° 38', and 4,743 feet above the sea. The united stream 
of the Doulee and Yishnoo is named the Alulmunda down- 
wards from the confluence ; and the origin of the Doulee in 
the Niti &bat is the remotest source of the Ganges, except 
that of the Jahnuvi. 

DOULEE (river of Kumaon). — See Dhouli. 

DOULUTPOOB,^ in the British district of Cawnpore, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-lYest Provinces, a village on 
the route fcpm Oalpee to Pertabgurh, and three miles® N. of 
the former. Water is abundant here, but supplies must be 
brought from Calpee. Lat. 26° 9', long. 79° 49'. 

liOULUTPOOE, in the British district of Suharunpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Suharunpoor to Huridwar, and 27 miles E. 
of the former town. ' There is a bazar here, and an abundant 
supply of water. The road in this part is very sandy and 
heavy. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 938 miles. Lat. 30° 6', 
long. 77° 57'. 

DOULUTPOOB.^ — A village in Sinde, situate near the left 
bank of the Indusf It forms part of the district of Bhoonj 
Bhara,® and was comprised in the transfer of territory made by 
the British in 1843, from the ameers of Ehyerpoor to Mahomed 
Bhawl Khan, in reward of his steady friendship. Lat. 28° 19', 
long. 69° 45'. 

DOUNDEEAKEIRA. — A town in the native state of Oude, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, and 50 miles S.W. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 26° 11', long. 80° 45'. 

DOUBi YALLET, situated in Bunnoo Murwut, of the 
Daman dirision of the Punjaub, is 80 miles W. of Kala Bagh, 
and 102 S.W. from Kohaut. Lat. 32° 55', long. 70° 10'. 

DOUE/AHAH SEIIIE,* in Sirhiud, a village on the route 
from Kurnaul to Loodiana, and 14 miles S.W. of the latter. 
It consists of a few hovels,® scattered at the base of a slight 
eminence, surmounted by a caravanserai ; but the remains of 
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temples and tombs prove it to have been formerly more con- 
siderable. There is a small bazaar, and "water is abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is good. Distant K.'W. from 
Calcutta 1,075 miles. Lat. 30° 48', long 76° 8'. 

DOUJtALA, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the N^ortb-West Pro^•^nces, a village on the route 
from the town of Meerut to that of Subarunpoor, and eight 
miles IT. of the former place. It is situate in an open and 
partially-cultivated country, from which water and supplies can 
be obtained. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Distant IT.'W. from Calcutta 938 miles, Lat. 29° 7', long. 
77° 46'. 

DOWDADITD, — A town in the Britisb-district of Bhagid- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 44 miles S.W. of Bajmabal. Lat. 
24° 39', long. 87" 17'. 

DOATLASESDM. — Ato"wn in the British district of Bajah- 
mundry, presidency of Madras, four miles S. of Bajahmundry. 
Lat. 16° 57', long. 81° 50'. 

DOWLDTABAD,* * in Hyderabad, or the territory of the 
Hizam, a town, with a celebrated fortress, near the north-west 
frontier. The fortifications of the town or pettah, which, how- 
ever, are utterly contemptible, communicate on the east side 
with those of the stupendous fortress. This stronghold con- 
sists of a conical hUl, or rather vast rock of granite, scarped all 
round to a complete perpendicular, for a height of about 150 feet 
from the base. The summit of this ■ conicil rock is a small 
platform, not many feet in width, on which is mounted a brass 
twenty-four pounder ; and there is also a staff, on which fiies the 
flag of the Hizam. The upper and conical part of the hill is 
not accessible by any stairs or passage externally visible, but 
at the base of the scarp an opening gives admission into a low 
narrow passage, hewn in the solid stone, and leading to a large 
vault, excavated in the interior of the hill, Brom this chamber, 
a ramp or gallery, gradually sloping upwards, and also exca- 
vated in the solid rock, "winds round in the interior. This 
ramp or ascending gallery, which has a height and breadth of 
about "twelve feet, terminates above in a recess on the top of 

* Danlataliad of the Persian writers : Prosperity-to'wn ; from. Danlat; 
“prosperity,” and Abad, "dwelling." 
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the rode, about twenty feet square. At the base of the hill, 
throughout its whole circuit, is a ditch, passable throughout its 
whole extent only by one causeway, constructed of stone so 
narrow as to admit the passage of only two men abreast, and 
defended on the side towards the rock by a battlemented build- 
ing. At a short distance outside the ditch is a minaret, 
apparently 100 feet high, said to be erected in commemoration 
of the first capture of this place by the Mahoinedans. On the 
slope of the hill, and about 100 yards from the summit, is a 
cistern, hewn in the rock, and holding, it is conjectured, about 
forty hogsheads. The perpendicular height of the hill above 
the surrounding plain is about 500 feet. It is altogether 
isolated, being about 3,000 yards from the nearest hills, which 
ni'e situate to the north and west. 

The original name of this place was Deoghnr ; and it received 
that of Dowlutahad from the Emperor Mohammed, son of Togh- 
luk Shah, who proposed to make it the capital® of the imperial ® Eipiiimtono, 
state, to the supersession of Delhi, and who sought to force the Im-ss”"**'”’ 
inhabitants of the latter city to fix their abode in the former. 

The attempt, however, was abortive. It may be added, that the 
present state of Dowlutahad does not exhibit any appearance 
of the prosperity or good fortune indicated by its name. 

Dowlutahah is distant from Aurangabad, If.W., 10 miles 5 
Hyderabad, IT.W., 280 3 Bombay, N’.B., 170. Lat. 19° 67', 
long. 75° 18'. 

^DOWEPOOE^B. — See Dnoiiruni. 

DO'WDDTG-TJIfGE . — A town in the British district of e.i.c. Ms.Dob. 
ITuddea, presidency of Bengal, 21 miles E. of Kishnuggur. 

Eat. 23° 25', long. 88° 50'. 

DOWEDIGUEH. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Odey- e.i.c. M». doc. 
poor, six miles from the right of the Koree river, and 57 miles 
S.W. from ITusseerabad. Eat. 25° 37', long. 74F 25'. 

DOWEETPOOE. — A town in the British district of Hydra- e.i.o.ms.Doc. 
had, ill Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles from the left 
bank of tbe Indus, and 78 miles N. of Hydrabad. Eat. 26° 29', 
long. GS° 5'. 

DOWEETPOOE. — A town of Mnlwa, in tlie native state E.i.c.in.Doe. 
of Bhopal, 41 miles S.W. from Bhop.il, and 65 miles W. from 
Iloosungabad. Eat. 22° 53', long. 76° 54'. 
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DOWjSTA. — toivn in tlio native Btntc of JTngpoor, or 
dominions of llio rajnli ofDorar, 133 miles ?f.W. from Sum- 
bulpoor, and 21 miles S. from Unltunpoor. Lai. 21® 57', 
long. 82° 2'. 

DOWSAH, or DEOSUB,* in tlic B.'ijpoot state of Je 3 'porc, 
on tlio route from Agra to Ajmer, 110 miles® W. of former, 
118 E. of latter. It is of considerable size, and is built on one 
side of a rocky hill, haring n flat summit,® " nearly^ four miles 
in circumference, which, besides being difficult of access, is sur- 
mounted with a wall pierced with loopholes, and having two 
large bastions at the bottom, on one side of the rode." It is 
at present used ns a state prison* by the government of Jc)'- 
poro. The town is surrounded by n ruinous wall of stone, and 
contains ouo fine old Hindoo temple, several smaller ones, a 
mosque, and some large and richly-carved houses, but all 
verging to decay. There are also manj' handsome tombs. 
Lat. 26® 50', long. 76® 29*. 

DOYilNG. — A river of Eastern India, rising on the frontier 
of the native state of Muncepoor, in lat. 25° 36', long. 91° T, 
and, flowing in a northerly direction through the British terri- 
tory* inhabited by the Nnga tribes, falls into the Dhunseereo 
river in lat. 26® 7', long. 93® 59'. 

DBAS, or DUllAS, in Ladakh, at a short distance north of 
the northern frontier of Cashmere, is a collection of villages, 
with a fort, in a valley of the same name, through which lies 
the route from Le to Cashmere by the Biiltul Pass. Through 
the middle of the valley flows the river Dras, which, rising in 
the BultuI or Kantal Pass, n little to the south, flows north- 
ward to the Indus, which it joins opposite the village of Morol, 
in lat. SI-® 4 1', long. 76’ 20'. Dras is 9,000 feet above the sea, 
und in lat. 34® 23', long. 75° 54'. 

DEAUPA,* in the peninsula of ICattnvnr, province of 
Guzernt, n town situate in tlio district of llnllar. There are 
seventeen® villages annexed to it, and the total population is 
estimated at 4,000. An annual tribute of 4,000 rupees is paid 
to the British govemment. Distance from A1imcd.abad S-W. 
170 miles. Lat. 22®, long. 70° 13'. 

DEOOG. — town in the native state of Berar, or territory 
of the rajah of Is’agpoor, 141 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 22 
miles W. from Byepoor. Lat. 21° 11', long. 81® 20'. 
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DEOOEA.TAPATAir, or DOOaOOEAUZEPATAM,!*^ 
in tbe Brifcisb district of Nelloro, presidency of jVIadr.is, a 
town on the Coromandel Coast, on tbo ■western sliorc® of tbe 
nortbem inlet forming communication between Pubcat Lake 
and tbe Bay of Bengal. South-east of tbe outward or sea'ward 
mouth of tbe inlet, “ is a space® from three to four miles wide, 
now called Blackwood Harbour, with soundings from four and 
a half fathoms near the shore, to six or seven fathoms con- 
tiguous to tbo edge" of Armegon Shoal, which shcllcrs it in 
certain directions, while Pundi Point and shoal, and the main- 
land, protect it on other points ; so that ships may lie here in 
safety ; and it is stated** by Captain Maxwell, assistant miirino 
surveyor-general, that “ it is the only place on the Coromandel 
Coast which oflbrs the least protection to ships duritig an 
easterly gale." “ During the north-east monsoon, or stormy 
season, the sea breaks very high on the shallow ridge of the 
shoal, rendering the harbour within comparatively smooth." 
It has recently been determined* to connect this town with 
the cit}' of Madras, by means of an extension of the navigable 
lino of communication through tho Pulicnt Lake. Distance 
from Madras, H., GO miles; KTellore, S., S-l, Lat. 13° 59', 
long. 80° 13'. 

DUB, in the Punjab, a pass over n mountain on tlio route 
from Attock to Cashmere, by the Baramula road. AVliilc 
•under tho dominion of tho Sikhs, it was infested by free- 
booters, who held possession of tho fort of Futighiir, and 
spread terror over tho whole vicinity. But llari Singh, an 
intrepid and energetic Sikh chieftain, attacked them, drove 
them out of a jungle where they took refuge, by firing it, and 
put tho whole body to tho sword. Tho Dub Pass is situate on 
the water-line dividing the feeders of tho Kishongungn, and 
consequently of the Jhelum, on the east side, from those of 
the Indus on the west, Lnt. 34° 17', long. 73° 21'. 

DUBAEEE. — ^A town oiv the right bank of tlie Bralima- 
pootra, in tbe British district of Goalpara, presidency of 
Bengal, 4G miles S.W. of Goalpara. Lnt. 26°, ’long. S0° 56'. 

DUBBAE, or DABHA, an estuary of the Indus, being ono 
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of the numerous outlets by Trliich the Indus roaches the sea. 
Tho mouth of the Dubbar is in lat. 24° 21', long. 67° 17'. 

DUBBOI. — See Duunnoorn. 

DUBHAE,* in the British district of Boolundshuhur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the I7orlh-1\^ost Provinces, a town on 
the route fronj Buddaon to Delhi, 69 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Population® 7,837 souls. Lat. 28° 13', long. 78° 21'. 

DUBKA. — A river rising in the British district of Eumaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the K’orth-'W’csfc Provinces, on the 
soutliem deelivitj' of the Gagur or Ghutgarh mountain, in 
lat. 29° 27', long. 79° 26'. It holds a south-westerly course 
for twenty miles, as far as the village of Burooa, where, in 
lat. 29° 20', long. 79° 13', it finally passes from tho mountains 
into the plain ; and for this distance the valley down which it 
flows forms tho direct route from Almora to Moradabad. In 
this part of its course, it is fordable at all seasons. Prom 
Burooa it takes a nearly southerly direction for about ninety 
miles, and falls into the ‘Western Bamgunga in lat. 28° 21', 
long. 79° 17'. Below Burooa, it hears the name of Googha, 
and still lower down, that of Ifahul. 

DUBOKA . — A town in the British district of ITowgong, 
Lower Assam, presidency of Bengal, 73 miles E. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 26° 6', long. 92° 53'. 

D'UBIIA,* in territory of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 
a village on the route from the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 
33® mOes S. of former, 169 If.W. of latter. There is water 
from wells and a small stream, and supplies are procurable. 
Lat. 23° 53', long. 78° 20'. 

DUBAYALLEE, in the British district of Bhutteeana; 
lieutenant-governorship of the E’orth-West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hansi to the Punjab, 96 miles K.W. of tbe 
former. Lat. 29° 57', long. 74° 49', 

DUCHO . — A town in tbe native state of Ifepal, on tbe 
left bank of a branch of the Bori Gunduk river, and 32 miles 
27. from EZliatmandoo. Lat. 28° 9', long. 85° 13'. 

DUD AW A. — A town in the prorince of Guzemt, or territory 
of the Guioowar, situate on the left bank of the Bunnass 
rivey, 39 miles S.W. from Deesn. -Lat. 23° 49', long. 71° 42'. 

COOST, a river tributary to the Coosy, rises in 
Wepal, in. lat. 27° 59', long. 86° 31, and, flowing in a southerly 
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direction for about fifty miles tlirougli Nopal, falls into Iho 
Coosy, in l.at. 27° 20', long. 86° 30'. 

utlDDBE . — A town in llio British district of Bclg.aum, 
presidency of Bomb.ny, IG miles N.W. of tlio town of Belgantn. 
Lnt. 1G° 2', long. 7<t° 30'. 

DUDDIA.N "WALLA, in the Daman division of llie Punj.ib, 
a town situated on tbo left bank of the Khoorum river, 56 
miles N. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32° 35', 
long. 70° 52'. 

DUDDUE . — A town in llio British district of ITydmbad, 
in Sindo, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles N.E. of llydrnbad, 
Lat. 26° 10', long. 69° 8'. 

DUDEEOO, in the Bajpoot state of Bccknnecr, a village 
on tho route from Eutungurli to the lovni of Bccknnecr, 60 
miles E. of the latter. It contains 130 houses, and has a 
supply of c.xccllent water from a well 196 feet dec 2 >. Lat, 
27° 57', long, 7<t° 24'. 

DUDJIOA, in the jaghiro of Jhujhiir, lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-West Provinces, a villngo on tho route from 
Hanseo to Neeiniich, and 52 miles S. of the former. Water 
is good and abundant; there arc a few shops, and supplies are 
procurable after duo jiolico. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 28', long. 76° 17'. 

DUDKUNDA. — A. town in the native slate of Nepal, on 
the right bank of a branch of tho San Coosy river, and 48 
miles N.E, from Kliatmandoo. Lat. 27° 54', long. 86° 1', 

DUFPLAPOOK . — A toAvn in the native state of Juth, ono 
of the Sattnra jaghircs, 87 miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 
84 miles S.E. from Satlara. Lat. 17°, long. 75° 8'. 

DUG. — tomi of the Kajpoot state of .Thall.a%nir, formerly 
belonging to Ilolkar, but transferred in 1818, by tho treaty of 
Mundecsor, to the ruler of Nolah, upon tho partition of whoso 
dominions it was .allotted to the division of .Tluallawur. Lat. 
23° 55', long. 76° 55'. 

DUGDUGEE,* in tho British district of Putlohpoor, licu- 
lonant-govcrnorahip of the North-West Province.s, n tonm on 
tho right bank of the G.angcs, 8822 miles from CalcuUa by the 
river, 74 miles above .^Vllahabad, 22 miles 32. of tho town of 
Puttehpoor by land, Lat, 25° 06', long. 81° 15'. - 

DUQSHIAT, in Sirmoor, a sanatariura for troopn, betu'oen 
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the rivers Sutlej and Jtimna, eight miles S.B. from Sahathu, 
IG miles S. from Simla. Lat, 30° 53', long, 77° 7'. 

DUIILEE,! in the British district of Etawa, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-'West Provinces, a town situate 
in lat. 27° 2', long. 78° 52'. 

DTJHLEEA, in the British district of Fiirrulthabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a town on 
the right hank of the Bamgunga, eight miles N.E, of the city 
of Eurrulthahad. Lat. 27° 2C', long. 79° 43'. 

DTJHRAOIf, or DHERAON, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the yorth-TVest 
Province!), a village on the route from Allyghur cantonment to 
that of Delhi, and 33* miles X. W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good; the country open, and but 
scantily cultivated. Lot. 28° 18', long. 77° 53'. 

DUiciA, or DUKEEA, in the British district of Sfora-' 
dnhad, lieutenant-governorship of the Korth-West Provinces, 
a rillnge on the route from Moradahad to Almora, and 29 miles 
N. of the former place. The road in this part of the route is 
bad for wheeled carriages, and passes through an open, low, 
level country, partially culthmlcd. Lat. 29° 12', long. 79“ 1'. 

DUKBal. JETJN&. — ^A town in the native state of Bbotan, 
on the right bank of the Giiddada river, and 62 miles Is.E. 
from Daijeeling. Lat. 27° 21', long. 89° 15'. 

DUKTCWLEE. — See Dektowxi. 

DULASSEBEE. — Tlie name assigned in the lower part of 
its course to the Eonaic, a great watercourse in Bengal. — See 
Eo>'jLn;. 

DTJLCHIPOOE. — A town in the Boondela native state of 
Sliahgurh, 33 miles S.E. from Tehree, and 34 miles If.E. from 
Saugur. Lat, 24° 14', long. 79° 3'. 

DULEELDGUK’J. — ^A town in the native state of Oude, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, and 91 miles S.E. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 23° 40', long. 81° 33'. 

DTTLEEPGUEGE,* in the territory of Oude, a rillnge on 
the route bj' Shnhahad from Lucknow to Shahjehanpoor, 24* 
miles south of the latter. It has a bazar and abundance of 
good water. There is encamping-ground and a lake close to 
it. The road in this part of the route is bad for wheeled car- 
nages. Lat. 27° 31', long. 80° 2'. 
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DULEBPGUBH,' in tho Daman division of the Punjab, a 
fort designed and built bj* Major Edtrardes,® and situated on 
the right bank of the Khoorum, 63 miles X.W. of the town of 
Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32° 'IP, long. 70° 4P. 

DtTLEYXUGTJIl, or DTJLABXAGAE.i in the British 
district of Etawa, lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-’West 
Provinces, a village on the route from Calpeo to the can- 
tonment of Etawah, and 29^ miles S.E. of the latter. The road 
in this part of tho route is hcav}' and bad, but tho country is 
level and cultivated. Lat. 26° 8P, long. 79° 26’. 

DTJLGAXO. — A town in the British district of Durrung, 
Lower Assam, presidency of Bengal, 62 miles W. of Bishnath. 
Lat. 26° 34', long. 92° 12'. 

DTJLSAEPOOB, in the British district of Muttra, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Xorth-AV est Provinces, a village on tho 
route from the city of Agra to Bareli, and 38' miles N.B. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route is good, tho 
country well wooded and cultivated. Lat. 27° 32', long. 
78° 30'. 

DTJLSING SEEiM. — A town in tho British district of 
Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 51 miles E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
25° 38'; long. 85° 55'. 

DUMA .1 EE. — A village in Sinde, on the route from Schxvan 
to Kurrachce, and 60 miles X.B. of the latter town. Tho 
road near Dumajeo is rcprcBcntcd ns iudiflerently good, and 
forage can bo obtained to a considornble extent. The supply 
of water is rather scanty ; there are two wells which aflbrd it, 
but they are ]i.ablc to fail in tho di^* sc.ason. After rainy 
weather, a torrent, called the Dumnjee river, flows by the 
village, and falls into tho Dhurwal river about twelve miles to 
the X.E. Dumajeo is in lat. 25° 21', long. 67° 50'. 

DUMB A, or DOOMBEII, a small river in Sinde, rises in 
the southern part of tho Kcertnr range of njountains, about 
twenty miles north-cast of Kurrachce, in lat. 25° 4', long. 
67° 16', and, after a southerly course estimated at eighteen 
miles, falls into the river Mulnrce, in lat. 21° 52', long. 67° 15'. 
About ten miles above its mouth it is crossed by tho route 
from Kurrachce to Schwan, and is at that point, during tho 
rainy season, a sm.!!! stream. In tho dry season, the channel 
has no stream, though water may bo obtained by digging in 
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tlio bed. The jdace ^vllrrft it it cro.''?'.d I)v the r>a>l, s.a nbuvc 
incntimieil, ia called the 3>ni(ib.i Cainj>. The roul Ihr-re U 
generally good, n»d rnr.a<:c way be nblativd in t>'n/iJiral!e 
quantilirj!. 

DUMliriTA,* in Tlriti-h di-trict PnniMb, prejidrucy tf 
Ib'npil, 0 tonn 2*2 milf' W. of the t-.m’ii of I’nnu-ah. Itii 
Fitnato on Ibe or ri:;lit bank of tin* riMT Co'‘y, h tho 
principal plai-i' of a pcrgaiia of tb- .-ani'' name, nt.d bn’* 
lioiHC.<; v.bioli nuiiilnT, .n'coriliiig to tl.e tHti.'dly r.veicol 
average- of inniatc'i to hotHe«. would a'J-ipri i; a 
G.noo. T.at 25' U*. W.". s7 11'. 

Dl’M iJlJM.Mn the il.Mtidi di.-lticl f.nlied tiie Tv^crslj-fi-r 
IVrgimnalf, a tttwn, fornserlv t!ie br.id ^|llart^•r^* of .■'.rtilbtj Iw 
the pre.'itli’iicy of Ib-aoni. In it t vicinity i^ the cans-i.- 
ftimniry, of winch a lail-.t.arv - w riter t!iu« ?•{ lal,*- : " Ti.i? cantie’J- 
fnmulry »< in every n-'piv! better e.intrind tl(,an tlut of 
AVoolwich. It contain’’ a btiritig-ruom in which twvUe brc't 
pnnj> tniij bo bored at ti»e tame liti'.i', for the gorcrtimcnt fK- 
cnrc.i the tron giin-v from Knrope. Dnriiis; ll;'” time 1 wsj 
Ihm', FIX gunn were ca‘t ; and the arr.tnecnii'nt“ .are t«.*b, ll’tt 
throe tinier the number inicht h.nie b-’on m.amifactun.l.*' 
'J'lio cbtitxh “ix a very* pntty buibling. divided into aide: by 
two row x of l.biric jiill.nr-. nn>l c.ipabie of coutidnirii; a Minst- 
rou.“ amgreg.nJii.ij.” from 15 irr.aekpctre, Ij.K , 10 n llw; 

C.dcutt.n, N'.li , eigbl mile.-. Lat. 22 ' J’h', long. S*'"’ GO'. 

— A v.illcy in ('.a*'hnic:v, with a pas’* oicrtL.' 
miuintain.x whieh inclc'?e tlml country to the jontb. Tiii-s pss*. 
aituatc betwccii the iiiriuntanix ruli Parijal and I’ir IVajal, i' 
generally called the Pir Punjal P.o.*, but lometiaico the Narici'i 
.‘'.'ir Pas^. ll ix ll,f>00fcet nbovc tbe cea, and thn-uigh it b--* 
the route into Carbiiicre from the Punjab, by IJajawur. Tf.e 
river llenihe.ai’a rf.^cx about the suinmit of tbe p.'U-?. t>u3i 
flowing norlb-east, falls into the Ychnt or .Ikclmn, which 
drains tbe wbole of C.i^bmero. It is called tbe lluripttr 
river by Vigne.- Lat. 32® do’, long. 7o®. 

llUSIJDlJArA,* ill tin* Tlritbh di.stricl of Allab.abad, lifuL’- 
iianl-governorship of the Xortb-AVost Provinces, a villago oa 
the left b.aiik of the Ganges, 7SS- miles 2*.AV. of Calcutta by 
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Dujr. 

fclie river route, 16 S.E. of tlic oily of AUahabncl by the same. 
Lat. 25° 19', long. 82° O'. 

DUJIDTJjMA, in the Britiah district of Baraset, presidency 
of Bengal, a village vritU a police-station, on the Isamutti, an 
offset of the Ganges. Distance from Calcutta, E., 42 miles. 
Lat. 22° 28', long. 89° 3'. 

DTTMDDMjMjV. — A town in the British district of Dinnje- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 96 miles B. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 
25° 18', long. 88° 31'. 

DDlVIDITMIjKTilAlI. — A town in the British district of 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 20 miles S.'W. of liajinahal. 
Lat. 2-1° 65', long. 87° 31'. 

DDSrjA. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on the left 
bank of the San Coos river, and 36 miles Is'.lV. from Khat- 
innndoo. Lat. 27° 25', long. 85° 46'. 

DT7MKEIEA. — ^A town in the native state of Nngpoor, or 
territory of the rajaii of Berar, 173 miles E. from Xagpoor, 
and 91 miles S.E, from Bamgurh. Lat. 21° 89', long. 81° 45'. 

DUMJIOW,* in the British territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, a town near the common boundary of ^lalwa and Gond- 
wana, tho principal place of a porgunnah of tho same name,® 
on the route from Jubbulpoor to Saugor, 65® miles N.W. of 
former, 46 E. of latter. It Ims a large bazar, and water is 
abundant from wells. 

Tho nrca< of this porgunnah is 1,551,058 acres. Of this ex- 
tent, 807,461 arc malgoozarec, or assessed to tlie land revcniio, 
406,078 of the land so assessed being cultivated ; the remaining 
401,373 being capable of cultivation, but not actually cultivated. 
Of the land unasscssed, 215,685 arc lakhiraj, or legally exempt 
from assessment, and 530,922 acres arc 'barren. Tho jumina, 
or total land revenue, was for 1847, 4,65,509 rupees ; being at 
the rate of Es. 0 4a. 9p. per acre on the total area, Es. 0 9a. 2p. 
on the malgoozarec, and Es. 1 2a. 4p. on the cultivated portion. 
Tho total population at the period of tlio latest return was 
363,584. The Hindoos greatly predominate; the numbers 
being, agricultural, 282,079; non-agriculLoral, 69,416; total, 
851,495 ; while those of all other denominations amount only to 
— agricultural, 3,626 ; non-agricultural, 8,463 ; total, 12,089. 

In 1848, the European civil ost.-iblishmont hero consisted 
of one deputy commissioner of the first class, and one sub- 
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assistant surgeon. The town of Dummow is distant from 
Calcutta, vid Allababad, 775 miles.® Lat. 23® 50', long. 79® SO*. 

DUMOH. — See Dtiantow. 

DUMP A. — k. town in tbe native state of Bhotan, 146 miles 
N.B. from Dargeeling, and 130 miles N, from Groalpara. Lat. • 
28°, long. 90° 27'. 

DUMUL. — ^A town in tlie Britisb district of Dbarwar, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 52 nailes S.B. of Dbarwar. Dat. 15° 18', 
long. 75° 50'. 

DUNAHAE, in tbe British district of Mynpooree, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to the cantonment of Myn- 
pooree, and nine miles W. of the latter. The road in this part 
of the route is in many' places laid under water during the 
periodical rains in the latter part of summer ; at other times 
it is tolerably good. The country is level, and partially culti- 
vated. Lat. 27° 14', long. 78° 58'. 

DUNDEESRUH. — See D£besi:b.v. 

DUNDOOKA, in the British district of Abmedabad, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, a town 62 miles S.W. of the dty of 
Ahmedahad, 100 N.W. of Surat. Lat. 22° 20', long. 71° 66'. 

DUNDOEUH. — See DnyDownA. 

DUNGAVA . — k town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
the dominions of the rajah of Berar, situate on the left bank of 
the Hutsoo river, and 208 miles S.W. from Sherghotly. Lat. 
22° 28', long. 82° 34'. 

DUNGHTE,^ in the British district Behar, presidency of 
Bengal, a small town on the route from Hazareebagh to 
Benares, 43 miles® N.W. of former, 146 S.B. of latter. It is 
situate at the north-west extremity of the pass of the same 
name, at the bottom of the descent hy which the road passes 
from the high land of Bamgurh to the plains of Behar. The 
road down this descent is, according to Jacquemont,® execrable, 
and indicating great want of care and skill in the government 
engineers who laid it down. The little town itself has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Elevation above the sea 660 
feet.4 Lat. 24° 27', long. 85°. 

DUNGKOT. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 84 
miles N .E. from Khatmandoo, and 137 miles N.W. from Dar* 
jeeling. Lat. 28° Kf, long. 86° 32'. 
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DUNHORA. — A town in the native state of Isagpooi*, or 
lerritorj' of the rajali of Bcj'ar, 102 miles S.E. from ifagpoor, 
ami G7 miles JT-E. from Chanda, Lat. 20“ 11', long. 80° 21'. 

DUNKOUB, in the British district of BoluiMlshuhiir, lieu- 
loiiaiil-govcrnorship of the Iforth-AVesl Province-s, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name, situate on 
the route Irom iluitra lo Delhi by tho left banlc of the Jumna, 
ami 28 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 21', long. 77° 37'. 

. DU^TTOLA. — A town in tho British district of Piirneea, 
presidency of Bengal, 45 miles If.E. of Purneea. Lat. 26° 9', 
long. 88° "o'. 

DTJjSflVAR. — A town in the British district of Shalmbad, 
presidency of Bengal, 51 miles S.'W. of Dinnpoor. Lat. 26° 9', 
long. 8J°‘2S'. 

DUPJIA Pi\2^EE RIVER, a small stream of the Sudiya 
district of Upper As.'-ain, rises in lat. 27° 38', long. 96° 50', and, 
flowing in a south-wosterl}* direction for Ihirtj-five miles, falls 
into the IToh Billing river near the village of Imjong, in lat, 
27° 28', long. 96° 80'. 

DUPHALA. — A tribe inhabiting the country lying between 
the main range of tho Himalaya Mountains and that known as 
the Sub-IIima]a 3 'a, ami which is situate to llio north of the 
Luckiinpoor district of Upper Assam. The centre of the tract 
is in lat. 27° 35', long. 93° 45'. 

DURzV, in the British district of ./Igra, lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Horth-IVcst Provinces, a town close to the western 
frontier towards Bliui lpoor, 19 miles S.W. of the citj' of Agra. 
Lat. 27° 3', long. 77° 48'. 

DURABUAD, or DERABUATl, in the tract of territory 
on the right bank of the Indus, a small tosvn and fort in the 
Derajat, about 4-2 miles S.W. of Dera Ismael IClian. It is tho 
place of rendezvous of the Lohani and other caravans, which every 
spring depart westward with the annual supplj' of British and 
Indian wares for Central Asia. These Lohnnis descend, witli 
tlicir camels and other cattle, lo spend the winter in the mild 
climnlo .and luxuriant pastures stretching along the western 
hank of tho Indus, and at tho same time to furnish them.selvcs 
with articles suitable for supplj’ing their customers in Afghan- 
istan and the coiuitrics north and west of it j.aud they assemble 
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nt Durabund to mu‘<lcr llicir strength for resisting the preda- 
tor}' tribe infesting the roads throngb wliieli they liave to pass. 
The town of Dur.abim<l is n small ill-built plnoe, but bmring 
evidence of having been more prosperou.s, until ruined by the 
predatorj- ntlacUa of the Yaziris and other marauders from 
the west. Tlic permanent population is scarcely 3,000. Jjat, 
31® 35', long. 70® 13'. 

DUltAJElil, in the della of Sindo, a small town on llicEug. 
gaur, or great weslern branch of the Indus. ‘M'licn, ahoul 200 
years ago, this branch was navigable from the sen to Ihemain 
channel of the river, Durajee and Lahorybnndrr, about two 
miles lower down, wore the principal ports of Sinde, being 
accessible for vessels of 200 tons burthen.' The Bnggaor,- 
however, has now for many years ceased to-be navigable 
during the season of low water in the Indus, and goods landed 
nt Tlunijcc are,® by mc.ans of camels, conveyed to Tntta over- 
land, a distance of thirty miles. Tliongh, during the season of 
low water, the Buggnur is nnnavignblo above Durajee, it has 
nt all times a depth of nt least twelve feet'* from that place 
downwards as far ns the I’ittyancc mouth of the Indus, a 
distance of twenty-eight miles, 'rhis easy access from the sea 
renders Diinijco the port of Tntta and the greater part of the 
delta, us Knrrachcc is the general haven for the upper part of 
Sindc. The closure of the port of Vikkur, in consequence of 
the great alteration which took idnce in the llujnmarcc moutli* 
in 1839, will probably cause an increased resort to Durajee. 
Lat. 21® 30', long. G7® 30'. 

DUllAIiAlI,' in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Ivumnl to Lodinnn, and 17 miles K’.'tY. of the former town. 
Distant Is.'W''. from Calcutta 982 miles.^ Lat. 30® 2', long. 
70® 52’. 

DUBBUII, or DIJllBA,* in the British district of Bhnt- 
linna, lieutenant-governorship of the 2corlh-'\Vest Provinces, a 
small town or village near the south-oastem boundary, towards 
llurriana. On the restoration of tho canal of Feroz Slmh in 
1825, a brancli,- for the purpose of irrigation, was made fronv 
it to Durba, a distance of thirty-two miles. It gives name to- 
one of tho pcrgniinnhs or subdivisions of tbc district. Lat. 
29® 23', long. 73® 12'. 
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DTJUBUN GA,* * in the British district of Tirhoot, presidency 
of Bengal, a tovrn on the route from Dinapoor to Purneah, 
70 miles® N.E. of former, 131 "W. of latter. It is situate on 
the hanks of tlje river Buckca, and supplies for troops may ho 
had here in great abundance. Here® is the thaua or station of 
a police division of the same name. Lat. 2G° 8', long. 85° 58'. 

DTJREEAGTTNJT, in the British district of Eurrukhahad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Iforth-Wost Provinces, a town 
on the north-western frontier, towards Aligurh, 33 miles K’.’W^. 
of the city of Eurrukhahad. Lat. 27° 37', long. 79° 8'. 

BUREBBA. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 60 
miles N. from Jeypoor, and 103 miles K.W. from Bluntpoor. 
Lat. 27° 39', long. 73° 59'. 

DTTEEEPOOR. — See Dehtapoou. 

DURGAOK", or DERGAON,* in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a village on the westei-n docHvitj'^ of a mountain rising 
from the left bank of the Supin or Tonse, about 2,000 feet 
above its bed, and a mile above its confluence with the Roopin. 
Jacquemont,® from an observation with the barometer, esti- 
mates its elevation above the sea at 7,159 feet. Lat. 31° 4', 
long. 78° 11'. 

DURGAPOOR. — A town in tho British district of Mymen- 
sing, presidency of Bengal, 73 miles S. of Goalpara. Lat. 
25? 4', long. 90° 41'. 

DXIRGTJK. — A town in tho native state of Cashmere, or 
territory of Gholab Singh, 220 miles N.E. from Jamoo, and 
^ 189 miles IS'.B. from Kaiigra. Lat. 34° 8', lojig. 78° 17'. 

BURKOTHEB. — See Buooucatteb. 

BTTRLAH.’ — A river of Bengal, rising in Bhootan, in lat. 27°, 
long. 88° 43', and, proceeding in a southerly direction for forty 
miles, reaches the northern bouudarj- of tho British district of 
Binajcporc, Blowing through tliat district south-east for 
about ten miles, it passes first into the territory of Cooch Behar, 
and then into the district of Rungpore, and re-entering a 
second time each of the two last-mentioned tracts, which it 

Darbhanga of Tassin, According to Wilford,* " apino learned xiandits 
derive the etymology of liur-bungnli from P\vnro, or Dowar, and Bangali, 
because the door, or gateway of tbo palaco of tbe king, was destroyed by 
tbc river (Bnkia) during tbo rains,” 
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traverses for the aggregate distance of ninctj-ciglil miles, it is 
finally discharged into the Brahmapootra, on the right or vest 
side, in lat. 25° 40', long. 89° 45'. Its course throughout is 
from north-west to south-east, and its total length 148 miles. 
During the rainy season, it is navig.iblo- throughout for craft 
of .about ten tons burthen, but nt other times the upper part 
is not nnvig.ablc. As far up as Mogulhat, however, about forty 
miles from its mouth, it is at nil times navigable for craft of 
ten or twelve tons burthen. 

DUEJIAIIPOOE. — A town in the native state of Oude,' 
seven miles E. from the left bank of the Gogra river, and 80 
miles N.E. from Shahjehaupoor. Lat. 28° 11', long. 81° 20’. 

DUEJIAWABAjM. — A town in the British district of Bcl- 
larj', presidency of Madras, 106 miles N.W. of 3radnis. Lat. 
14° 25', long. 77° 43'. 

DUBEAUNQDBA,* in tho peninsula of Kattj’war, pro- 
vince of Guzerat, a town in the district of Jhnlnwnr, near the 
northern frontier, towards the Eim or Salt Marsh. It ps 
formerly a place of considerable importance,- but is represented 
now ns rather decayed, though® still numbering 2,000 houses 
in good preservation, and having walls erected at a late period. 
Its cliicf, of the Jhala tribe, is considered one of the most 
ox.altcd^ of that race. The territory to which this place gives 
name is, in its relations with the British govemmciit, cou- 
sidcred united to the small tallook of llulwud, conjointly with 
which it is returned officially ns having a population® estimated 
at 51,709, and paying airannlly a tribute of 43,909 rupees. In 
1S2S, it was stated that many vilLigcs bad been deserted, and 
that from famine® and the inroads of freebooters, the population 
had been reduced to little more than a third of its former 
amount. There are some manufactures? of coarse cloth, c.irpet- 
ing, and other articles. Distance from Ahmedabad, IV., 75 
miles ; Baroda, N-IV., 125. Lat. 23°, long. 71° 25'. 

DUEllOOE. — ^A town situate in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of the native - state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Hizam, 30 miles H.'W. of Kurnool. Lat. 
16° 13', long. 77° 44'. 

DTJllEITKG,' in Lower Assam, imesidency of Bengal, a 
town, the chief place of a consitlcrable dibirict of the same 
name, containing an area of 2,000 square miles, and a populn- 
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tion of 80,000 souls.^ The town is situate on the right hant 
of the Brahmapootra, 73 miles SAY. of Bisuath. Lat, 26° 25', 
long, 92° 2'. 

DTJESENBAH. — The principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a tomi on the river Bnghin, a tributary of the 
Jumna, seven miles S.'W. of the right bank of the latter, 
39 E. of the town of Banda. Lat. 25° 27', long. 80° 57'. 

DITEUK. — A town in the native state of Oude, 70 miles E. 
from Bilcebheet, and 81 miles IT.E. from Shahjchanpoor. 
Lat. 28° 35', long. 81°. 

DUEWESHABAD, in the British district of Euttehpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-YTest Provinces, a town 
on the route from Ilummerpoor to the town of Futtehpoor, 
and Idi miles N.'VP'. of the latter. Lat. 26° 1', long. 80° 41'. 

DUEYAH ICHAif, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated near the left bank of the Indus, 
and 11 miles E. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 
31° 45', long. 71° 5'. 

DUSERA, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, lieu- 
tenant-govemorship of the HortliAYest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allygurh cantonment to that of Delhi, and 
24^ miles E'.'W. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open, with a sandy soil, scantily 
cultivated. Lat. 28° 10', long. 77° 58'. 

DITSGAOI7. — A town in the British district of Burdwan, 
presidency of Bengal, 79 miles of Calcutta. Lnt, 

23° SO', long. 87° 42'. 

DTJSNUGG-I7R. — A town in the British district of Silhet, 
presidency of Bengal, 30 miles S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 25', 
long. 91° *45'. 

DUSPULLA.* — One of the Cuttack Mehals, in Orissa, placed 
under the political superintendence of an agent appointed by 
the Governor- General of India. It has an area of 1G2 square 
miles, containing a population of 7,290 : its centre is about 
hit. 20° 25', long. 84° 40'. The timber required for the car of 
Juggernaut is annually supplied from this petty slate, where 
the sal-tree, of which tho car is constructed, grows to a pro- 
digious* size. 

DUSSARA,* in Guzerat, or tho territory of the Guicowar, a 
town lying a short distance beyond t]?e northern frontier of 
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the prant or distriefc of Jhalawar, and near tlie eastern border 
of the SuDj or great Salt Marsh. "With the twenty-five 
Tillages annexed to it, this place is shared- among several 
zemindars, members of the same family, called the malifcs of 
Dussara, who pay annually a tribute of 12,000 rupees to the 
[British government. Distance from Ahmedabad, ITAV., '55 
miles. Lat. 23= IS', long. 71° 52'. 

DTJTI, or DT P AT. . — ^ town in the native state of Xepal, 
on the left banh of one of the branches of the G-hogra river, 
and 101 miles X.E. ^om Bareilly. Lat. 29° o', long. S0° oi'. 

D LIT2s D GGUB,* in Bussahir, a large village on the left 
bank of the Sutluj. It is situate where the valley of the 
Sutluj expands, and forms a flat of about two miles in length, 
well watered by canals, and bearing luxuriant crops of rice. 
It is inhabited by about fifty families, of whom one-half are 
Brahmins, holding their lands rent free. Elevation above the 
sea 3,200= feet. Lat. 31° 24', long. 77° 3S'.' 

DUTTAEEBOODD, in Orissa, a town in the hill zemindariy' 
of Jeypoor, 15 miles S-E. from Jeypoor, and 102 miles 
from Tizagapatam. Lat. 19°, long. 82° 40'. 

DXJTTAHLB. — ^A town in the British district of Isellore, 
presidency of l^Iadras, 137 miles N.IV. of Madras. Lat- 
14° 50', long. 79° 22'. 

DTJTTEEAH,^*^ in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place 
of the territory of the same name, lying on the route from 
Agra= to Saugor, 125 miles S.E. of the former, 148 H.AV. of 
the latter. Like most places in Bundelcund, it has a rocky 
site. It " is surrounded® by a stonef wall, about thirty feet 
high, with its foundation on a solid rock ^ hut it has no ditch 
or glacis, and is capable of little or no defence against cannon.” 
Though the streets are narrow* and intricate, the place has 
altogether a flourishing aspect, there being many good houses, 
the residences of the principal zemindars or landholdera 
throughout the territoiy. The residence of the raja is in the 
town, within the walls of a garden or pleasure-ground, about 

* Datiya of Ta.^ui; Patieab of Bennell;* Duttoah of D’Cmz and 
Garden ; Pattiya of rnvnklin.® 

+ A^rding to 3Inndy,® "a boautifnlly-bnilt stone wall.” Tieffcntlialer* 
states it to be a rongb wall, in wliich great nnsbapely stones arc piled over 
cacli otter, without cement. 
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ten acres in area, " crossed® and recrossed at riglit angles ty 
nnmerous walks, having rows of plantain and oblier fruit-ti’ees 
on each side, and orange, pomegranate, and other small fruit- 
trees to fill the space between.” The inclosing wall, about 
thirty feet high, wnth embattled towers at each of its fmu’ 
cornel's, has, in its eastern face, a fine and large gateway j and 
surmounting the wall at the opposite side of the pleasure- 
ground is the pavilion or lodge in which the raja resides. 
Between the pavilion and the gateway a building rises, in the 
midst of a fine I'eserroir, of which the following description 
is given : — “ The shaft® presented an octagon of about twenty 
feet span, surrounded with columned cloisters, and at each 
angle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in stone, with uplifted 
proboscis, spouted water to a vast height into the air.” Within 
the wall of the city is another palace, at present untonanted ; 
and outside, and westward of the city, is a third, of great 
extent as well as strength; and in a fine style of architecture, 
but likewise deserted. The population, estimated by Sleeman'' 
at forty or fifty thousand, consists almost exclusively of rotaries 
of Brahminism, though three or four miles from the town is 
a curious® cluster of temples of the Jains. The Brahminical 
temples appear to he not much worth notice. Tlio rooky 
ground around the town for two or thi'ee miles is overgrown 
with copse or stunted forest, abounding iu game. Adjacent® 
to llie town is a jbil, or small artificial lake. 

The raj or territory of which Duttecah is the principal 
place, lies between lat. 25° 32' — 26° 3 8', long. 78° 15' — 78° 54'. 
It is estimated to contain an area of 850^ square miles, and 
880 villages, witli a population of 120,000. The revenue was 
estimated, in 1832, at 120,000?., and in 1847,® at 100,000?. 
The raja pays no tribute. Ho maintains a military force, con- 
• sisting of 1 ,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and eighty artillerymen. 
This state was formerly part of tho dominions of Oorcha, and 
its raja appears to be descended from Dewada Bir, who, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, at the head of a colony of 
warlike Bnjpoots, invaded and conquered a considerable tract 
of eouatry.® Subsequeutly, Duttecah, after passing under 
the overwhelming domination of the Mogul 'empire, became 

* Sncli appears to be tbe purport of tie account given by Captain 
Franklin.' 
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subordinato to llie Pcishwa,* as n])pcars from llie treaty- con- 
cluded with Ibc rajah by Lord Lahc, wherein Ibo former “ pro- 
fesses Ills obedience and ntlacbincnl to the Pritish gorern- 
ment, and to that of his bigness the ]*cis1nva.” By this treaty, 
the raja “ submits^ to the arbitration of the British government 
in matters of dispute ■with his neighbours, promises to jointlie 
British forces with bis troops, and to net in subordinate co- 
operation. TIic ancient territories of his house are guaranteed, 
al.so protection against foreign aggression.” The' Pcishaa 
liaving in 1817, by Art. XIII. of the treaty of Poona, ^ 
ceded to the British government nil his rights in Bimdclcund, 
tlic raja of Dutteea, in achnow lodgment of his zealous friend- 
ship and active co-operation, was, by Irenlj * in 1818, rewarded 
bj' the Governor-General with a considerable addition to his 
territory. Tlic last hereditary raja died in 1S39, and .was 
succeeded by a foundling uhom he had adopted, and wlio was 
recognised by the British govcniincnt. Dutlecah is distant 
■W. of Alhahabad, by Banda, Cliirharcp, and Jhnnsi, 2C0 miles; 
X.AV. of Calcutta 735.0 Lat. 25® 40', long. 7S® 31'. 

DUTTODAir. — A town in the native state of Indo.ro, or 
possessions of Ilolkar’s family, 107 miles S.A7. from Bhopal, 
and 215 miles S.E. from Alimcdabad. Lat. 22® 83', long. 
75® 55'. 

DXTWABICA, or DOAEKA,* in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oudo, ,a fort on the left hank of the river Goomtee, 
32 miles .S,E. of StiU.mpoor cantonment, 110 S.E. of Lucknow, 
It is liold- by Patch Balmdur, a notorious freebooter, who has 
1,000 men under his command. In 1812, it was stormed by a 
British force commanded by Colonel Paithfull, aud for some 
years was occupied by a detaebroent of tlie Company’s troops, 
but evacuated about 1838. It was then repaired by the pre- 
sent occupant, who pays annually 50,000 rupees to the Oude 
government, and remunerates himself by widely ravaging the 
neighbouring country. Lat. 26® 2', long. 82® 28'. 

DA7AEA IIATli, or EE'WAEA nATir,» in the British 
district of Ivumaon, lieutcnant-governorsbip of the North- 
"Wosfc Provinces, a village on the route from Almora to Sircc- 

* Probably in consideration of the aid nffbrdcd by the hlahratias in 1733 
to Chuttcr Sal, ag,ainst hluhnmmad IChan Bangash, the suhahdar of 
Jillahahad.i 
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nuggur, anti 23 miles NAV. of tlie former.- There is cncninp- 
ing-ground at the temple of Kalka, 200 5'ards from the village, 
and supplies are procurable. ' Hero, according to Traill,'* arc 
tombs substantially built of large flat tiles, the memorials of 
htoguls located on the spot in the course of Tamerlane’s 
expedition into Hindustan. Lat. 29° 47'/ long. 79° 28'. 

DWABKA, or H'lV.ilBIKA,* called also Jigat, in the 
peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town on the 
western shore, in the district of Okamundcl. The land towards 
the sea is moderately elevated, and the place is conspicuous, 
from the commaaidiiig appearance^ of the great temple of 
Krishna or Dwarlcauatli, “ the Lord of Dwaralca.” It is tlic 
most celebrated of all the shrines raised to Krishna, and is 
built® on an eminence rising from the seashore, and surrounded 
by a foi'tified wall (which likewise encircles the town), from 
which it is, however, separated by a lofl^’ partition- wall, Ihrongh 
which it is necessary to pass to see it to advantage. “ It may * 
bo said to consis.t of three parts : the mnndutr, or hall of congre- 
gation ; the dcvachna, or penetralia (also termed gaharra) ; and 
the sikra, or spire.” “The mundnff is square, measuring 
twenty-ouo foot internally, and five distinct stories high. Kacli 
stoi'y is colonnaded, the lower being twenty feet in height, and 
of the same square form to the last, where the architraves aro 
laid transversely to form a base for the surnioimling dome, 
whose apex is seventy-fivo feet from the pavement. Four 
massive Pinal’s on each face of the squaro form the foundation 
for this enormous weight; but these being inadequate to 
sustain it, intennediatc pillars to each pair have been added, to 
the sacrifice of all symmetry. A colonnaded jiinzza surrounds 
the, lowest story, of .about ten feet in breadth, from which to 
the north, south, and west, portions are prqicctcd, likewiso 
^colonnaded. Each story of the ronndiifi* has an internal gallery, 
\vith a parapet of three feet in height, to prevent the incautious 
iVom falling. These parapets, divided into compartments, had 
beVn richly sculptured.” “ The sikra or spire, coiislruclcd in 
tho\most ancient style, consists of a series of pyramids, each 
rcpreVeiitiug n miniature temple, and each diminishing with the 
contracting spire, which terminates at 140 feet from the ground. 
There are seven distinct stories, before this jyTamitlal spire 
greatly diminishes in diameter. Each face of each story is 
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ornamented n-itli open porclies surmounted “by a pediment, sup- 
ported by small columns. Eacli of these stories internally 
consists of column placed upon column, whose enormous archi- 
ti'ares increase in bulk in the decreasing ratio of the super-, 
imposed mass ; and although the majority at the summit are 
actually broken by their own weight, yet they are retained in 
their position by the aggregate imity." “The entire fabric, 
whose internal dimensions are seventy-eight feet by sixty-sir, 
is built from the rock, which is a sandstone of various degrees 
of texture, forming the substratum of the island. It has a 
greenish hue, either from its native bed, or from imbibing the 
saline atmosphere, which, when a strong light shines upon it, 
gives the mass a vitreous transparent lustre.” Joined by a 
colonnade to this temple is a smaller one, dedicated to Beoki, 
the mother of Krishna ; and at the opposite angle of the great 
temple is another, still smaller, dedicated to Krishna, under his 
title of Madhu Eae, or the “Prince the intoxicator.” The 
Gumti, a small rivulet which flows by the group, is considered 
especially sacred, but it is so shallow that it does not reach the 
ancle. The site of the temple was once insulated; but the sea 
having thrown up a sandbank across the channel, this sacred 
spot is now connected with the mainland. About. eighteen 
miles north of Dwarika is Amrara, supposed to be Muldwarka 
or ancient Dwarka, where Krishna met his death. Others, 
however, consider® Mahadoopoor, ninety-five miles south-east- ' 
ward of Dwarka, to have been contiguous to 3Iool Dwarka, 
which, according to tradition, was swept away by the sea. At 
this spot, native report declares that a bird annually springs® 
from the foam of the sea, and having perched and sported on 
the top of the temple, falls down and dies, and from its plum.ige 
the Brahmins prognosticate whether the year will be rainy or 
otherwise. Dwarka is distant from Ahmedabad, S.'W., 233 
miles ; Baroda, IV., 270. Lat. 22° 15', long. 69° 1'. 

DIVAB.KA. — A river rising in the British district of Boer- 
bhoom, presidency of Bengal, in lat. 23° 57', long. 87° 21'. 
Plowing through that district in an easterly direction nearly 
parallel with the Mor river, which it receives after a course of 
about sixty miles', the united stream, twenty miles below the 
confluence, falls into the Bhngruttec, in lat. 23° 43', long. 

88° 10’. ■ . o » 
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DYAGUNJ.— See Dbagaiij. - 

DYALOTJNG. — ^A river I'ising in kt, 20° 4', long. 93° 42', 
on the houndnry between Tookrara Senapiittee’s country and 
the British district of Nowgong, in Lower Assam. 'Plowing 
in a wester])' direction for ninety-fire miles, it falls into the 
Kullung, a tributary of the BiMlimapootra, in laO. 20° 12', 
long. 92° 31'. 

DTE,' in the district of Bainswara, territory of Oude, a 
Tillage on the route from Cnwnporc to Bert.ibgurh, 50 miles' 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 20° 2', long. 81° 14'. 

DTEHINDIA. — A village situate in one of the rcccnlly 
sequestrated districts of the native state of Il 3 'dcr.ahad, or the 
dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat, 
20° 50', long. 77° 11'. 

DTHNAVOLEB. — ^Atown in the British district of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, 37 miles N.E. of Bombay, Lat. 10° 3', 
long. 73° *2.3'. 
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ECHAGEB . — A town in the British district of Pachcle, 
presidency of Bengal, 103 miles N.AV, of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° O', long. 85° 59'. 

ECHA'WTJB,' in IMalwn, a town in the territory of Bhopal, 
on the route from Ilindya^ to Schora, 45 miles N. of former, 
12 S. of latter. It is the principal place of a pergnnuah con- 
taining 122 khalsa Tillages, or such as belong to government, 
at»d forty granted as jngheers or fiefs. At the commencement 
of the present century, the district was wrested® from Bhopal 
by Ibo Mahrattns ; but being ceded in 1818, with sovcriil other 
possessions, by tlio Peishwa*' to the British government, it was 
with four other pergnnnchs gr.inted® to the uawaub of Bhopal 
in reward of his zeal and fidelity. Lat. 23° 3', long. 77°. 

ECIIIBEL,' in Kashmir, a fine fountain, discharging a vast 
quantity of the most beautifully limpid water. It is situate in 
the eastern part of the district of Bnreng, and has four or five 
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orifices, from the principal of ■n-liicb the sjjring rises with such 
force as to form what maj' be termed a mound of water, a foot 
and half high, and twelve feet in diameter. Vigne, with much 
imobability, supposes it to bo the efBux of that portion of the 
water of the river Bureng which sinks into the ground about 
ten miles lo the south-east. If, however, this opinion be cor- 
rect, the sunken stream must receive large additions from 
springs in its subterraneous course, as the volume of water 
discharged at Echibul far exceeds that which disappears 
in the bed of the Bureng. According to Yigne, the water is 
not very good for drinking. Bernier,^ on the contrary, who 
describes this vast fountain under the name of Achiaval, states 
llie water to be excellent (admirablement bonne) ; he adds, that 
it is so cold as to be almost insupportable to the touch. At 
the time of his visit (1665), it was surrounded by a superb 
pleasure-ground, belonging to Aiucungzcbo, having been made 
by order of his grandfather, Jehangir; but all is now in utter 
ruin. Lat. 33° 39', long. 75° 12'. 

EDGHEEE. — See EinaiiEnn. 

EDiM0NST02irE ISLAND.— An island at the mouth of 
the Hoogly river. Erom a mere half-tide sandbank, it became 
an island two miles long, covered with shrubs, and affording a 
supply of fresh water. In 1820 it was adopted as a marine 
station for affording assistaiice to ships in distress ; but was 
subsequently abandoned, in consequence of the rapid demoli- 
tion of the island by the encroachment of the sea. Lat. 
21° 32', long. 88° 20'. 

EDJIT, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-IEest Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Agra to the cantonment of Mjmpooree, 
and 36 miles "W. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country cultivated, and ^tudded with small 
.villages. Lat. 27° 7', long. 78° 35'. 

EDuit. — The principal Eajpoot state of the llyhee Caunta, 
in the province of Guzerat, tributary to the Guicowar, but 
under the political superintendence of the government of 
Bomb.iy.* This petty state was founded by Anund Sing and 
Baee Sing, sons of .the celebrated Ajcet Sing, rajah of Joud- 
pore. The districts were assigned to them by their elder 
brother, the viceroy of Guzerat, under the Moguls ; and the 
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brothers, nccompnnied by several chiefs and 5,000 followers, 
took possession of their territory' about the year 1724. 

The revemies of the state, including those of the recently 
acquired possessions of Ahmednuggur, and of the feudato- 
ries of both dish’icts, were estimated in 1847® at 23,434Z. ; of 
which the rajah’s share was 15,OOOZ., subject to the deduction, 
on account of tribute to the Griiicowar, of 3,295Z. 

The political relations of the British government with this 
state originated in 1820, under an arrangement with the 
Gluicowar, by which it was' stipulated that his troops should 
evacuate the province ; and the British government thereupon 
guaranteed the payment of his dues free of all expense. 

The districts of Ahmednuggur, already noticed, were for- 
merly comprised within the state of Edur, but were bestowed, 
about sixty years ago, by the ruling prince, upon his second son, 
Sugram Sing. The late rajah of Ahmednuggur, Tulcht §ing, 
having, however, been elected to the vacant throne of Joud- 
pore, his possessions in the Myhee Caunta reverted to the 
senior branch of the family, and are now reliicorporated with 
tlie state of Edur.** 

In ISIS,"* the military force at the disposal of the Edur state, 
inclusive of the quotas of the feudal chiefs, consisted of 921 
horse and foot. These ti'oops are maintained almost entirely 
for purposes of police. 

EDUE, in the Myhee Caunta division of Guzerat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, the principal town of the district. It is a' 
place of little importance, containing about 1,200 houses. 
Though encircled by hills on three sides, and defended on the 
fourth by a wall, the position would be one of no strength, even 
if the defences were completed, ns it is commanded by a hill to 
the right, which forms part of the range. In the rear, and 
upon the hill, which there rises to the height of between 400 
and 500 feet, is a fort, now in ruins, which in former times 
afforded shelter to the rajahs of Edur wdien driven from the 
town below. The hill is ascended by a steep and stony zigzag 
pathway, having four gateways, in tolerable repair. The 
eminence on the riglit of the town is surmounted by several 
Jain temples, and also by the remains of a palace, built by the 
former rajahs of Edur. Popidation* 10,000. Lat. 23° 50', 
long. 73° 3'. . 
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EEB . — A river rising in lat. 20° 50’, long. 73° 42', in the 
territoiy of the Daung rajahs, on the western slope of the 
Syadrce range, and, flowing westerly for seventy miles through 
the native states of the Eaung, Baunsda, and the British dis- 
trict of Sumt, falls into the Arabian Sea, in lat, 20° 43', long. 
72° 54'. 

EECHOUEBEA, in the British district of Bareilly, lieu- 
tenant governorship of the North-West Prorinces, a village 
situate on the left bank of the Baingunga, six miles S. of the 
town of Bareilly. Lat. 28° 17', long. 79° 29'. 

EECTENA. — ^A town in the British district of Slymunsing, 
presidenoj* of Bengal, 215 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 30’, 
long. 91° 7', 

EEKAH, in the Bajpoot state of Jondpore, a village on tho 
route from Phulodee to Polirun, and six miles N.E. of tho 
latter place. It is situate in an elcv.ated rocky tract, and has 
a small fort, on a craggy eminence. On tl>e south there is an 
extensive depression, which after the rainy season becomes a’ 
great sheet of salt-water, but is at other times dfy. The 
road in this part of the route is good, though in some places 
sand}'. Lat. 2G° 56', long. 72° 4'. 

EEKA.IBEE, or AKHEBI,* in tho territory of Mysore, a 
decayed town, once the capital of a cousideroble and flourishing 
state, is situate amidst the headwaters of the Yarada.® * Its 
walls arc of great extent, and form tlireo concentric inclosures. 
'There are besides a citadel, a great temple of Siva, and a mean 
building, which was the ancient palace of the extinct dynasty 
of Sedasiva, a personage whoso wonderful adventures arc pre- 
served in Hindoo fable. Historically, he appears to have been 
a gauda or chief of Eilidi, in the neighbourhood of Akheri, who 
received® a grant of some districts from Krishna B.ayara, of 
Yijayanagar, who also bestowed on him the name of Sedasiva 
Nayaka, he having previously borne that of Bhadraconda. 
Kilidi continued the seat of his government for about twelve , 
years afterwards, when he removed it to Akheri, which then 
attained the highest measure of prosperity which it ever 
reached, and of which most exaggerated reports are preserved 
by the n.atives. In 1615 or 16 IG, the government was removed 
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to the ueiglihouriug town ofBednore, and subsequently Alihcri 
became deserted. At this time, all the buildings- except the 
temple above mentioned are desolate, and the town without 
inhabitants. In 1763, Hyder Ali, the usurper of Mysore, took^ 
Bednore, then governed by the uidow of the last actual chief, 
n profligate and shameless woman, who had caused the adopted 
son of her deceased husband to be murdered ; and who, in con- 
junction with her paramour, had selected another successor to 
the first place in the state. All the parties were righteously 
subjected by Hyder to imprisonment, intended to be perpetual, 
but from which the chances of war subsequently relieved them. 
Akheri is distant from Bednore, H., 20 miles ; from Seringa- 
patam, If.'W., 162. Lat. 14° 7', long. 75° 6'. 

EBHDPALSIB-KA-BAS, in the Kajpoot state of Bey- 
kaneer, on the route from Buttungurh to the toAvn of Bey- 
kaneer, and 30 miles E. of the latter. It contains fifty houses, 
and has a supply of brackish water from a well 274 feet deep. 
It is the largest of seven contiguous villages, with separate 
wells. Lat. 27° 50', long. 74° 16'. 

EESAEE, or HEESETEE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-TFest Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that 
of Mynpooree, and 16 miles H.W. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country low, level, and but 
pai'tially cultivated. Lat. 27° 21', long. 78° 55'. 

EESAGT7RH, or ESAX7GUliH,^ in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the family of Scindia, a town, with a fort, in a 
hilly and difficult country. It was formerly called® Oondee, 
and belonged to a chief- of the Ahir Eajpoots, from whom, at 
the close of the last centuiy, it was taken by Dooijun Lai, a 
celebrated chief of the Kaichi Eajpoots, and by him denominated 
Bahadurghur, or “ Hero’s Town.” It became the capital of his 
new dominions. Subsequently, in 1803, it was wrested from hini 
by Baptiste, one of Doulat Eao Scindin’s officers. It is styled in 
Malcolm’s Index,® “the fort of Eesum or Esaugurh.” Lat. 
24° 50', long. 77° 55'. 

EESAH,^ in the British district of Etawa, lieutenant- 
governotship of the Horth-West Provinces, a Wllage on the 
route from the cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa, and three 
miles ® N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
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is good; the country cultivated, end tliichly studded with small 
villages. Lat. 26“ 48', long. 79° 2'. 

EESOULEE . — A town in llie native state of Oude, on the 
left bank of the doomteo river, and 09 miles S.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 2G“-24', long. 81° 58'. 

EG UTPOOEA. — ^A. town in tho British district of Ahmed* 
miggur, presidency of Bombay, 71 miles X.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 19° 4.3', long. 73° 34'. 

EIDGIIEER, in Iljdrabad, or territory of the dizain, a 
town on the left or north-west bank of the Beemn, a considerablo 
Iributar}’ of the Krishna. Distance from llydrabad S.'W. 
100 miles. Lat. 16° 45', long. 77° 11'. 

EINWAII. — A town in the native state of Oude, on the 
left bank of the Gogra river, and SI miles 'W. from Gonick- 
poor. Lat. 26° 35', long. 82° 33'. 

EKDIL SEKAI,* in the British district of Etawah, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Xorth-'West Provinces, a village on 
iho route from Calpee to the cantonment of Etawah, and six 
miles® S.E. of the latter. The road in this part of tho route 
is good, the country level and cultivated. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
79° 8'. 

EIvDTjLLA KIIASS, in tho British district of Eultehpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-'West Provinces, a town 
on the route from Allahabad to Hummeerpoor, 52 miles X.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 38', long. 81° 9'. 

EKHtTJIBA. — A town in the British district of Piinieea, 
presidency of Bengal, 66 miles X.E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 87° 40'. 

EKOU. — A town in the native state of Xepal, 48 miles S.W. 
from Kh.Ttmaudoo, and 52 miles X. from Bcltia. Lat. 27° 30', 
long. 84° 34'. 

EKTALE. — A town in the British district of Midnapoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 88 miles S.'W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 87° 4'. 

EJASSOX . — A town of Molwa, in the native state of Bur- 
w.anee, on the left hank of the Xerbudda river, and 205 miles 
"W. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 5', long. 74° 48'. 

EILGUXEELL. — A town in the native state of Ej’derahad, ' 
or dominions of the Xiznm, 81 miles X.E. from Hyderabad, and 
128 miles S.E. from Xaudair. Lat. 18° 23', long. 79° 4'. 





ELAMBAZAE.,* in the British district of Becrhhoom, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, a town on the route from Berhampore to 
Bancoorah, G3® miles S.^. of former, 52 If.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the left hank of the river Hadjee, here navigable, and 
is from this circumstance a great mart for rice, extensively 
grown in the vicinity. The number of houses was estimated 
in 1814 at 544,® the number of inhabitants at 2,950. Distance 
from town of Bui’dwan, jS'.'W’., 35 miles ; from Calcutta, N.'W’., 
00. Lat. 23° 37', long. 87° 39'. 

ELEPHAKTA,* in the presidency of Bombay, a small island 
on the east side of the harbour of Bombay, and distant about 
live miles from the mainland. It is something less than six 
jnilcs® in circumference, and is “ composed of two long hiUs, 
with a narrow valle}- between them. The usual landing-place is 
towards the south, whore the valley is broadest.” About 250 yards 
to the right of the landing-place is a large clumsy figure of an 
elephant, cut out of an insulated black rock; and from this cir- 
cumstance the island (which b}' the natives is called Gara-poin) 
has derived the denomination by which it is known to Euro- 
peans. This huge figure, which is thirteen feet in length, is 
represented as much mutilated, and rapidly sinking into total 
decay, its head and neck having, in 1814, fallen from the rest 
of the body, which was also fast coming to the ground, an 
e.xtensive fissure having taken place in the back. On advancing 
farther from the landing-place, the visitor comes suddenly in 
front of “ the® grand entrance of a magnificent temple, whose 
huge massy columns seem to give support to the whole mountain 
which rises above it,” and out of which it is hemi. The geo- 
logical formation of the rock is probably basaltic.* TIic 
entrance is by a spacious front, supported by two ponderous 
pillars and two pilasters, forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock, overhung by brushwood ; and the impression on 
reaching the interior is rendered very deep and solemn, by 
“ the'* long ranges of columns, that appear closing in perspec- 
tive on every side ; the flat roof of solid rock, that seems to bo 
prevented from falling only by the massy pillars, whose capitals 
are pressed down and flattened, ns if by the superincumbent 
weiglit ; the darkness tliat obscures the interior of the temple, 

' * According to El sldne, " resembling- porptyry." 
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whicli is dimlj’ lighted only from the entrances ; and the gloomy 
appearance of the ^gnntic stone figures, ranged along the wall, 
and hewn, like the whole temple, out of the living rock.” There 
are three principal parts in this extraordinary work : the great 
temple, 133 feet broad and 130^ long ; and two smaller temples, 
one on each side of the principal one. These two appendent 
temples do not range in a straight line with the front of the 
principal one, but recede considerably from it, being approached 
hy two narrow passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, hut at some distance therefrom. Each of these 
passes conducts also to a side-front of the grand excavation, 
exactly like the principal front, consisting of two huge pillars 
with two pilasters. These two side-fronts are precisely oppo- 
site to each other, on the east and west, the grand entrance 
facing the north ; and the plan is regular, there being eight 
pillars and pilasters in a line from the northern entrance to 
the southern citremit}', and the same number from the eastern 
to the western entrances. The only striking deviation from 
this regularity in the chief temple, is afibrded by the occurrence 
of a small square excavation, observable on the right in passing 
up the temple. At the further extremity of the temple are 
two small excavations, facing each other on the right and left. . 
" The pillars,® which all appear to run in straight lines, parallel 
to each other, and at equal distances, are crossed by other 
ranges running at right angles in the opposite direction ; they 
are strong and massy, of an order remarkably well adapted to 
their situation and the purpose which they are to serve, and 
have an appearance of very considerable elegance. They are 
not all of the same form, hut differ both iu size and ornaments, 
though this difference also does not at first strike the eye. 
They rise to upwards of half their height from a square 
pedestal, generally about three feet five inches each way, 
crowned on the top by a broad bandage of the same shape ; 
above this, hut divided from it by a circular astragal and two 
polygouic fillets, rises a short round fiuted shaft, forming about 
a fourth of the column, and diminishing with a curve towartls 
the top, where a circular cincture of beads binds round it a 
fillet composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of w'hich appears below the cincture,' 
while the superior exfeemity rises above, projecting and termi- 
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Dating gracefully in a circle of overlianging leaves or cusps. 
A narrow band divides this ornament from the round fluted 
compressed cushioiij which may be regarded as the capital of 
the columiij and as giving it its character; its fluted form 
coalesces beautifully with the fluted shaft below. This cushion 
has its circumference bound by a thin flat band or fillet, as if 
to retain it ; and above supports a square plinth, on which rests 
the architrave, that slopes away on each side in scrolls, con- 
nected by a band or riband, till it meets the largo transverse 
beam of rock, which connects the range of pillars.” 

Eronting and within the principal entrance, is a “ gigantic 
bust, representing some three-headed being, or three of the 
heads of some being to whom the temple may bo supposed to 
be dedicated. Some writers have imagined that it is what they 
have called the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva.” 
Others consider it a triform representation of Siva alone. This 
bust, which represents the deity down^ to the breast, and is 
consequently a third-length, has been ascertained by measure- 
ment to the top of the cap of tho middle head to he about 
eighteen feot high ; and a notion of its bulk may be formed 
from the measm’omont in nu horizoutal curved line, embracing 
the three heads at the height of the eyes, pd touching them, 
which is nearly twenty-three feet. This, though the mo.st 
remarkable, is but one specimen amidst a profusion of carved 
figures, representing various subjects of Brabmiuical mytho- 
logy, though it is puzzling to observe, that one at least appears 
to be a representative of Buddli, held in abomination by tho 
Brahmins. Tho precise nature of the worship to which these 
temples were consecrated, seems, indeed, to bo of very dis- 
putable character. There are, in diflerent parts, three sanc- 
tuaries or shrines, which, in the opinion of a judicious writer® 
already quoted, were devoted to the adoration of certain em- 
blems, winch, though occupying a distinguished place in Hindu 
mythology, are not fitted to bo made the subject of popular dis- 
quisition. This opinion is deduced from the position of tho 
emblem in question in vaxious parts of these excav’ntions. Tho 
writer above referred to, in explaining the grounds of his 
belief, observes, that the “ use made of temples by tho ancient 
Greeks and Eomans, as well as by the modern Hindus, is con- 
siderably different from that required of them by Christian 
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nations. A Hindu goes alone, ns an ancient Eoinan n-ould 
Lave done, wLen Le finds it convenient, ofTers Lis soUtary 
prayers Lefore Lis idol, prostrates Limself in Lis presence, and 
leaves Lis offering : Le attempts to Liibe Lis god to prosper 
linn in Lis trade, wLetLer it be mercLandise, or procuration, or 
tLeft. There is no stated regular time of teaching, no public 
prayers said by a priest in the name of a mixed congregation, 
no gathering of the people to go through a solemn serricc. 
Their great festivals are like our ideas of a fair ; each man goes 
in Lis own time to the temple, makes his offering at the feet of 
the idol, goes out, and purchases sweetmeats. All teaching or 
reading of the sacred books is in private Louses ; or, if it is iu 
the temple, it is in the courts of the temple ; never in the con- 
secrated edifice: the verandas or porticos near the temple 
are used just as any others equally convenient would bo. This 
use, to which the courts of the temple are applied, mil throw 
light on many passages of history and the sacred volumes of the 
Jews. It is evident that the temples of nations whose worship 
is BO conducted, need not be large, like our churches, since it is 
not required that they should contain a multitude. In all very 
ancient temples, however magnificent, the part of the temple 
in which the deity is supposed to reside is small, surroimded by 
numerous buildings, in which the priests and servants of the 
temple reside. This seems to have been the plan of the first 
temple of Jerusalem ; it was that of the older Grecian temples, 
as we may observe from the Ion of Euripides ; and it is at this 
day that presented by the temple of Mecca, In the temples 
of the Hindus the great object of worship is not constantly 
exposed to view, nor placed in the larger outer building ; it is 
always in an inner, small, dark apartment, usually ha^dug only 
one door, requiring to have lights burning before it in order to. 
be seen, and facing the door, so as to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening saloon.” The arrangements at 
Elephants appear, as far ns can be judged, to have corre- 
sponded precisely with this view, and to countenance the con- 
jecture of the writer quoted. All, however, is wwapped in 
mysterj-. Even the period and authors of these extraordinary 
works are totally unknowir ; but there seem no good grounds 
for assigning them a very remote antiquity. . The stone is of a 
mouldering nature, and many parts arc far gone in decay. 
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Elophanta is seven miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 57', long. 
73°. 

ELEPHANT POINT, on the coast of Chittagong, presi- 
dency of Bengal, 85 miles S. of Chittagong, and 89 miles 
N.W. of Akyab. Lat. 21° 9', long. 92° 8'. 

ELEPHANT POINT. — 2 \. headland on the sonlhcrn coast 
of the British province of Pogue, situate on tho west side of 
the mouth of tho Bangoon rh'cr, 23 miles S. of Eaugoon : it 
derives its name from a clump of cocoanut-trecs, “ which, with 
the help of the imagination, docs somewhat resemble that 
animal.” Lat. 1G° 28', long. 96° 25'. 

I ELLIOHPOOB,^ in tho territory of Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of tho Nizam, a town, the principal place of an 
extensive jaghire or feudal possession. The town is situate on 
tho river Puma, n tributar)' of tho Tnptce, and is of consider- 
able size, but slenderly fortified, being only partially surrounded 
by a stone wall, which, though sixtj-'fcet liigh, is but four feet 
in thickness. It is surmounted by battlements, and entrance 
is obtained by moans of a highly-ornamented gateway, built, as 
well as the wall, of sandstone. The palace of the nawaub has 
no great splendom*, but in its vicinity are some handsome 
houses and bazars built of brick. The nawaub holds his jag- 
hire from tho Nizam, on condition of furnishing a contingent 
of “ a brigade^ of two battalions of infantrj’-, 2,000 liorso, and 
four guns.” Of late, the relation between the feudatory and 
his chief has been disturbed. On the 30Lh hLay, 1850, an 
action took place between tho troops of the nawaub of Ellich- 
poor and a body of those of the Nizam, sent to dispossess tlio 
former of his jaghire. Considcrablo loss was sustained on both 
sides, but the result seems to have been favounablo, on tho 
whole, to the dcjjendcnt chief. Another action, fought on tlio 
20th July, is reported to hare terminated in his defeat. Tho 
nawaub, however, rsillied, and on the 0th August gained a 
victory over tho troops of his master, which was followed by 
another on tho 28Lh September. The grounds of the quarrel 
are not very satisfactorily c.xplaincd ; but the total disorganiza- 
tion of the Nizam’s financial arrangements, and the ehni-aetcr 
of- the measures to which his ministers have loo often resorted 
to repair their condition, give plausibility to llio statoment 
which ascribes tho diUbrcuce to the aggression of the superior 
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ruler. Elliclipoor ^onns part of tlic ICizam’s ferritorj' wliich 
has hcen recently sequestrated to the British, as a provision 
for the maintenance of his military contingent. 

Distance from Hydrabad, K"., 275 miles; from Madras, 
K’.'W., GOO ; from Bangalore, 27., 570 ; from Ifagporc, ■^V., 100; 
from Bombay, 27.E., 315 ; from Calcutta, "W., 700. Bat. 21® 10*, 
long. 77® 36’. 

ELLOBA. — A decayed town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the 27izam, situate 13 miles 27.'W''. from 
Aurangabad, and seven from Dowlutabad. It was formerly a 
place of some note, deriving its celebrity chicily from the 
remarkable excavations in the neighbouring mountain, known 
as the temples of Ellora. 

According to Hindoo legend, the date of these temples is 
carried back for a period of 7,950 years,* and their origin 
ascribed to Bajah Ecloo, the son of Peshfont, of Ellichporc, 
when 8,000 years of the Dwarpa Toag were yet unaccom- 
plished. The more rational account of the Mahometans states 
that “the town of Ellora was built by Eajah Eel, who also 
excavated the temples. Eel Bajah was contemporary with 
Shah Momin Arif,” who lived 930 years ago. According to 
Elphinstonc, however, the first mention in history of these 
caves occurs in connection with the Princess Dewal Devi, 
daughter of the rajah of Giizcrat, who was captured by a 
parly who had gone from the camp of Alp Khan to visit the 
excavations at Ellora.- These wonderful productions of human 
industry and perseverance, "which,” says Elphinstone,® “have 
been compared, ns works of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, 
and which in reality far surpass them ns specimens of art,” 
have drawn forth expressions of admiration from all who have 
studied them. “ "VSTiethcr,” says Sir Charles hlalet,'* “wo 
consider the design, or contemplate the execution of thc.<e 
extraordinary works, we arc lost in wonder at the idea of 
forming a vast mountain into almost eternal mansions. The 
mythological symbols and figures throughout the whole learu 
no roonr to doubt their owing their existence to religious zeal, 
the most powerful and most universal 'agitator of the human 
mind.” 

Irom the elaborato notice of a more recent observer,* 
oloucl Sykes, it appears that the hill containing the excava- 
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iions talies tLe form of a orescent, presenting its concavity to 
tbe west, and rising in its extremities to an elevation consider- 
ably above tbe intermediate level. Tbc sculptures at the two 
extremities are those of Dehr Warra and Pnrusimth, the 
interval, somewhat exceeding a mile, being occupied by other 
caves at irregular distances from each other, and seldom on the 
same level. The very minute and complete account of these 
celebrated caves which is contained in Colonel Sykes’s paper, 
will fm’iiish the inquirer with the fullest information, and leavo 
him nothing to desire fuiilier. To this, therefore, the reader 
is referred. Ellora was ceded, in 1818,® by Ilolcar, under the 
treaty of Mondesoor, to the British, who transferred it to the 
Nizam in 1822,^ by the treaty of Hyderabad. Ellora is in 
lat. 20° 2', long. 75° 13'. 

ELLOBE,* ** in the British district of hlasulipatam, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town nith a military station, situate on 
the Jummalair, a torrent flowing in a direction south-east from 
the Eastern Ghats, and which, about three miles below the 
town, falls into the Colair Lake. On the® inght bank of the 
river are the barracks and tlio cantonment hospital ; on the 
other side, the olGcers’ houses. Communication between all 
parts of the station is practicable throughout the year, ns 
the torrent is never unfordable. The town is tolerably well 
built. The sides of the streets and roads in the town and 
its vicinity are planted with rows of -trees, aflbrding very 
grateful shade, in a place where the heat has been known to 
reach® 110° within-doors, and 120° in tents, Tim nights, 
especially during the months of April and May, aro very 
oppressive; and it was in the latter month, when the land 
wind blows with much violence, that the great degree of heat 
above mentioned was observed. The olTicial report styles 
Ellore a “populous town;” but tho number of its inhabitants 
is not stated. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 565 miles ; Hyder- 
abad, E., 180; Mangalore, N.E., 500; Bellary, N.E., 300; 
Bang.alore, N.E., 350; Madras, N., 255 ; Mnsulipatain, N., 39; 
Calcutta, S.W., 620. Lat. 16° 42', long. 81° 10'. 

ELPHINSTONE ISLAND. — An island on tho const of 
Tonasserim, thirtden miles long and four and a half broad, 

* Ilur.of Brig^gs’s Index; Ellore ofBonnclI. 
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GS miles N.'W. from the town of Tenasseiim. Lat. 12® 21', 
loDg. 9S° 10'. 

EilANGTJjS'GE,’* in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieutenant-govemorahip of the North-'W'cst ProA’inccs, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Euttehpoor, 
and 20® miles of the former. The road in this part of 

the route is heavy in the rainy season, and dustj* in the di^'j 
the country well cultivated. Lat. 25“ 31', long. 81° 40’. 

EMAUM GHUE, in Sinde, was lately a strong fortress in 
the 'Jhur or Great Sandy Desert, separating that counhy from 
Jessulmere. As scarcely a drop of fresh water can bo had on 
the route from Sinde after learing Choonhee, distant about 
fifty miles from Emnum Ghur, this fortress Wi-is generally con- 
sidered by the ameers as an inexpugnable place of. refuge. 
On this account, when the disputes between them and tbc 
British came to extremity. Sir Charles JTnpier determined at 
all risks to attempt its seizure. Setting out with fifty cavalry, 
two twenty-four-pound howitzers, drawn by camels, and three 
hundred and fifty European infantry, mounted on animals of 
the same description — ^two on each, he, after a very trying 
march of three days, over a succession of steep sandhills, 
I'cached the fort, which was immediately surrendered. The 
captor describes it ns “exceedingly strong against any force 
without artillery. The walls are forty feet high, one tower is 
fifty feet high, and built of burned bricks. It is square, with 
eight round towers, surrounded by an exterior wall of fifteen 
feet high, lately built. There are some bomb-proof chambers.” 
Twenty thousand pounds of powder were found in various 
places built up for concealment. These were employed in 
springing thirty-four mines, which reduced the fort to a mass 
of ruins, shapeless and irretrievable. The grain found in store 
had been previously distributed in rations. The British force 
marched back to the interior of Sinde without any loss. 
Emaum Ghur is in lat. 26° 35', long. 09° 20'. 

EilEE ABAD, in the Eecchna Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the road from Lahore to Wazeerabad, 33 
miles y. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 4', long. 74° 10'. 

EMILEEA,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieutcnant- 

Priest-mailcet ; from Xmam, "priest,” or religious instructor, and 
Gnnj, “market.” 
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govemorallip of tlie North-'Wcsfc Provinces, a village on tlio 
route Ijy tlio Kutra Pass from AHaliabad to Eewa, and 24® 
miles S.E. of tlie former city. Tlie road in tins part of the 
route is cut up l)y ravines; the country cultivated. Lat. 
25° 15', long. 82° 10'. 

E ATE O KE E,! in the native state of Sumpter, in Bundlc- 
cund, a village on the route from Gwalior to Saugor, CO miles 
S.E. of the former. Here, in the beginning of December, 
1817, the British army, under command of marquis of 
Hastings, governor-general, was encamped in its advance 
towards Gwalior, to intimidate^ Scindia. Distance S.lf. of 
Calpee 54 miles. Lat. 25° 47', long. 70° 2'. 

ETf A TTTT- IC A - 8 A E, A E,' in the British district of Alla- 
habad, lieutenant-governorship of tho Horth-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Allahabad to Benares, 
and eight- miles S.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is oscellent® in dry weather, but cut up and heav}- 
during rains; the country level, and well eultivatod. Lat. 
25° 26', long. 82° 

ENDEEESA, in the Punjab, a rillago situate in tho bifur- 
cation where the Bens and Sutluj rivers unite. Burncs sought 
here iu vain for the altars dedicated by Alexander to com- 
memorate his conquests. Ho found nothing but a brick ruin, 
unquestionably of Mahometan origin. Were this even the 
actual locality of those altars which haw given rise to so much 
controversy, the probability of their still existing is perhaps 
not great ; it being unlikely that the natives would allow tho 
trophies of the invader’s triumph to remain after his dis- 
appearance. Endreesa is in lat. 31° 12', long. 75° 3'. 

EHGLISH BAZAE,^ in the British district of Maldah, 
presidency of Bengal, a town, the seat of tho civil oslablisli- 
ment of tho district, on the route from Bcrlmmpore to Purnon, 
C2 miles N, of former, 70 S.E. of latter. It is situate on tho 
right or west bank of tho Mahannnda. Distant H. from 
Calcutta 1882 ^iieg 24° 58', long. 88° 10'. 

EHHOEE. — A town in the British district of Ohinglepnt, 
presidency of Madras, nine miles H. of SIndras. Lat, 13° 13', 
long. 80° 23'. 
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EEICH, or lEEJ .'* — A tov\Ti of Bundelcund, in tbo British 
district of Jaloun, situate on the south or right bank of tiic 
river Betwnj on the route from Saugor to Gwalior, G5 miles 
S.E. of tho latter. It was formerly a place of importance, and 
had a considerable population, principally Mahomedan, os is 
indicated by the numerous" mausoleums, surmounted by domes, 
around it. Ilere, in the end of November, 1817, the British 
army, commanded by the marquis of Hastings, governor'' 
general, was encamped® in its advance on Gwalior, to intimidate 
Scindia. It was part of the territory of Jhnnsi until 1813, 
when it was ceded^ by the rao of that place to the East-India 
Company. At the time of cession, its annual revenue was 
returned at 7,148 rupees. Lat. 25° 47', long. 79° 9'. 

ERIK^POOEA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Serohec, 
135 miles S.W. from Kusscerabnd, and 78 miles S. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° Ky, long. 73° 9'. 

ERBIODE. — A town in the British district of jSIadura, 
presidency of Slndras, 230 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. ' 
10° 37', long. 78° 8'. 

EmiOAD. — See TinoDtr. , 

EBEUCKPOOE.— A town in the BriHsh district of 
Cuttack, presidency of Bengal, 196 miles S.W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 20° 40', long. 86° 11'. 

EEUJsDOLE. — A town in the British district of Oandeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 212 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 
20° 56', long. 76° 19'. 

ESAN UGGTTR. — A town in the Boondela state of Chuttor- 
poor, 84' miles K.E. from Saugur, and threo miles E. from the 
right bank of tbe Heesaun river. Lat. 24° 52', long. 79° 26’. 

ESEE,^ in the British district of Allygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-lFest Provinces, a village on tho 
road from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 
eight® miles S. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country open, sandy, and partiallv cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 48', long. 78° 7'. 

ESEEPOOBA,* in the British district of Allahabad, subject 
to thclieutcnant-govcmorship of the North-AVestern Proiiuces, 
a village on the route from .^ahabad cantonment to Jaunporc, 

* Eerich of Briggs’s Index j Irej of the translator of the Aycen Akheiy ; 
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anti nine^ miles N.E.' of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good; the country fertile, well cultivated, and 
studded with small villages. Eat. 25° 27', long. 82° 1'. 

‘ ESBWTJN,^ in the territory of Oude, a ruined town on the 
route by E’anamow Ghat from Euttehgurh cantonment to 
Lucknow, 25 miles W. of the latter. When Lord Valcntia 
passed® it in 1803, it was nearly in ruins, having been deserted 
for the neighbouring town of Meahganj, recently founded by 
the eunuch Almas Elhan, minister of finance to the Nawnub 
Vazir of Oude. Its site is, however, pleasant, on a slight 
eminence, overlooking a small lake. It is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery under the name of Aseyun. Lat. 26° 48', 
long. 80° 30'. 

ESSAXT KAYLE, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the Indus, 177 miles N. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 32° 39', long. 71° 16'. 

ESUN, a small river of the Doab, rises in the British dis- 
trict of Allyghur, in the neighbourhood of Sikundrarow,* in 
lat. 27° 41', long. 78° 27'. It takes a south-easterly course 
towards the Ganges, into which it falls on the right side, in 
lat. 26° 47', long. 80° 11'. At the toAvn of Mynpooree, it is 
crossed by a bridge® of brick. About twenty miles lower down, 
the route from Etawa to Euttehgurh crosses it by 'a ford. It 
is throughout a mere torrent, and in the dry season the cur- 
rent totally censes in some parts of its channel.® 

EST7EDA, or ESUNDA,^ in the territory of Jyeporc, in 
Eajpootana, a town 00 miles S. of the city of Jyepore, and 
near the left bank of the river Bunas. Broughton, who passed 
close to it, mentions,® “ It belongs to a takoor or lord of the 
Jypoor family ; is surrounded by a strong w.ill and ditch, and 
has a citadel in the centre of the place, and is apparently by 
much the handsomest and moat commodious town that I have 
seen in this part of India.” Lat. 26° Ky, long. 76° 10'. 

ESWUNTG U ItH . — A town in the British district of Eut- 
nageriah,’ presidency of Bomb.ay, 164 miles S.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 16° 39', long. 73° 25'. 

ETA, in the Eajpoot state of Jessulmor, a village on the 
route from the town of Beykaneer to that of Jessulmer, and 
65 miles KE. of the latter. The road in this part of the route' 
is heavy, lying among sandhills. Lat. 27° 10', long. 7l° 42'. 
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BTAEOLI,* ill tlie BriKsli district of Et.wa, under the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the yorlli-’Wcst Provinces, a village on 
llie route from Ijiicknoiv in Oude, by ITanamow, to Btawa 
cantonment, and 20® miles E. of the latter place. Water is 
plentiful there, and supplies may be obtained in abundance 
after due notice. The ro.ad in this p.art of the route is good : 
the country' is fertile and n'cll cultivated. Lat. 20° 40 , long. 
79° 25'. 

ETAWAH-i— A British district named from its principal 
place, and subject to the lieutenant-governorship of the PTorth- 
Western Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the Britisli 
districts Mynpoorec and Purniclcabad ; on the c.nst by the 
British district of Cavmporo ; on the south by Bundelkund ; 
on the south-ivcst by the Mahratta territories of Gwalior ; and 
on the west by the British district of Agra. It lies between 
lilt. 20° 21' — 27° O', long. 78° 4G' — 79° 49’, and couhains an 
area of 1,074 square miles. It was formerly part of Camipore, 
hut was formed into a separate siillah under the sanction of the 
home authorities in 1810.® The greater part of Etawah lies 
in the Boab, a small strip only, forming the pcrgunnnii of 
Burpoora or Janibrast,® being separated from the rest by the 
Jumna, and lying along the right or south-western b.ank of- 
that river.- The Jumna touches on tho north-western e.xlrc- 
inity of the district in lat. 20° 55', long. 78° 47', and, flowing 
in a south-easterly direction, cither hounds or tr.averecs it for 
115 miles, leaving it in lat. 20° 21', long. 70° 35'. It is during 
the rainy season navigable throughout this p.irt of its course 
for barques of heavj' burthen, though even then “ the estrcnic 
tortuosity'* of its channel renders it by no means either a con- 
venient or direct line for traffic. In the dry weather, boats 
c.an with difficulty get up higher than the junction of the 
Chumbul.” This last river joins the Jumna on the right side, 
in lat. 20° 30', long. 79° 18', about 25 miles S.E. of the town 
of Etawah. So considerable is the accession of water from tliis 
source, that the Jumna below the confluence has been known 
to rise in. twelve houre between sis and seven feet, in conse-"^ 
quenco® of a flood in the Chumbul. The obstacles which 
formerly presented themselves to the safe navig.ition of tho 
Jumna in this part of its course, were principally shifting 
shoals and sandbanks, trunks of trees imbedded in the bottom, 
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and numerous boulders, as well as fixed rocks of kankar or 
calcareous conglomerate. The sunken trees were removed, 
after a careful search,*' in 1833, and during the last twenty 
j'cars, the clearajico of other impediments has been in progress,^ 
- nydor the directions of various officers of the engineer service. 
In the removal of the rocks, numerous fossil bones have been 
brought to light, some supposed® to be human ; others, those 
of the camel, buffalo, elephant, hippopotamus, horse, and deer ; 
besides many of reptiles and fishes. The channel is most 
obstructed at Kurimkhan, ten or twelve miles below the mouth 
of the Chumbul. Bacon,® writing before the latest improve- 
ments, mentions a long reef of limestone rock as very much 
' impeding the navigation of the river, and rendering the pas- 
sage very dangerous even to small craft ; the flood through it 
at the dry season of the year being only sixty feet in breadth. 
“Through this narrow channel,” he observes, “the current 
rushes with great violence, boiling and foaming over the sub- 
merged shoals, with a roar like that of a cataract ; and hero it 
is impossible to pass, if the wind bo at all high.” The course 
of the Chumbul through this district is brief. It enters at 
the south-western frontier, and bounds or traverses the per- 
gunnah of Janibrast for a distance of about forty-seven miles, 
to the confluence with the Jumna. At the point of junction,^ 
the country on the right, or Chumbul side of the Jumna, is 
overspread with hills ; on the left, or Doab side, it is level and 
unvaried, except by the steep and narrow ravines® which furrow 
^ its surface towards the river. The Sey’ngur or Kurun runs 
nearly parallel to the Jumna, but ten or twelve miles more to 
the eastward, and falls into that river on the left side, about 
twenty miles south of the southern frontier. The Bind flow^s 
' across the north-eastern extremity of the district, in a direc- 
tion parallel to the Seyngur, but about fifteen miles more to 
the eastward. The Pandwa and some other streams of the 
disti’ict are mere torrents during the periodical rains, and cease 
to flow during the diy season. All the streams run towards 
the south-east, indicating the general slope of the coimtyr to 
be in that direction ; but there is also a slope from® the middle 
part of the Doab towards the Jumna, all the’ streams of the 
district being ultimately discharged into that river. The 
levels taken in la 3 ing down the Etawah branch of the prolon- 
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gatioa of tlie Ganges Canal, have sliotrn the deration of the 
countrj above tbe tea to diminisb from about 676^ at the 
northern frontier, to 640 at tbe town of Etawah. ^ 

The soil is in general better in the eastern and north-eastern 
parts of the district, than towards the Jumna; and the natural 
fertilitj’ of the former is also more favoured bv irrigation, in con- 
sequence of water being obtainable® from wells at a less depth. 
To the right or south-west of the Jumna, in the pcrguniiah of 
Janibrast, the coiintrr is verj rugged, barren, and wild, and 
from the inequality of the surface, and the depth at which the 
water lies from it, irrigation is scarcely practicable. The prin- 
cipal rubbi or spring crops are wheat, barley, gram (Ciccr arie- 
tinum), and other pulse of various kinds. The kurreef or 
autumnal crop consists of opium, sugarcane, cotton, indigo, 
rice, jowar (Sorghum vulgarc), bajra (Holcus spicatus), moth 
(Phaseolus aconitifoliu.*!). The government assessment upon 
the lands of this district has been lived for a specified period, 
and is not liable to increase till the year 1871.® Li the vioinitr 
of the cantonment of Etawah, the seeds of European vcgetablej 
are sown^ .after the rainy season, at the dose of summer, and 
peas, cauliflowers, and lettuce arc lit for use at Chrishnas 
attaining a high degree of excellence ; carrots and other escfrv 
lent roots are of inferior quality ; oranges, citrons, limes, and 
lemons, are very fine, and grapes succeed tolerably. Melons 
are abundant, luxuriant, and excellent. The apple, mango, 
plantain, guava, jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), succeed well; 
but pomegranates are scarcely worth gathering. The rarines 
and wilder tracts are ornamented by oleanders, acacias, palm.', 
the nim (Mdia azaddiraht), pipal (Ficus rdigiosa). “Evciy* 
tree is tenanted by numerous birds ; superb falcons look out fioa 
their lofty eyries, and wild peacocks fling their mognificedt 
trains over the lower boughs, ten or twelve being frequentk 
perceived upon the same tree. The smaller birds, spantnr* 
hawks, green pigeons, blue jays, actually crowd the branches. Tte 
crow-pbeasant whirrs as strange footsteps approach, and vring’ 
his way to deeper solitudes ; while flocks of paroquets, upoa 
the slightest disturbance, issue screaming from their wooSf 
coverts, and, spreading their emerald plumes, soar up until the/ 
melt into tbe golden sky above.” Guinea-fowl, and the_ 
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common gallinaccoxis poultry, run ivild in tlie jungle. Tlie 
Jumna and other streams are well slocked vritli excellent fish. 

The wild hog, antelope, porcupine, frequent the jungle and 
desert tracts. Jackals are numerous, and wolves are so hold 
and ferocious, as frequentlj*^ at nightfall to rush into the villages 
and cany oft’ children. Ilysenas arc not uncommon, and 
though generally rather shy, are, when driven to bay, ferocious 
and very destructive. 

Tlie unsheltered situation of Btawah afibrds ample oppor- 
tunity for the contemplation of the changes of the atmosphere. 

In no part of India do the hot winds blow with greater fury. 

The,^ commenee in March, and continue during the whole of 
April xnd May. The wind usually rises about eight in the 
morn , and, continuing through the whole day, subsides at 
sunset, V ough it sometimes blows throughout the whole night. 

“Every® article of furniture is burning to the touch; the * Bobern, ii. lo. 
hardest wood, if not well covered with blankets, will split with 
a report like that of a pistol ; and linen taken from the drawers 
is as if just removed from a kitchen fire. The nights are 
terrible, every apartment being heated to excess, each may be 
compared to a large oven.” The human constitution sufiTera 
great exhaustion from this state of temperature. The hot 
< winds are succeeded by the monsoon or periodical rains, the 
transition being markud by a furious tornado. Even at midday, 
darkness as of night sets in, caused by the dense clouds and 
volumes of dust ; and so loud is the roar of the storm, that the 
incessant peals of thunder can bo heard only at intervals, 
whilst_tho flashes of lightning seldom piei’ce through' the 
gloom. The rain then descends in torrents, floods the countrj’’, 
and refreshes the animal aud vegetable world. “ Before the 
watery^ pools have penetrated into the parched earth, so raind ' la. ii. 21. 
is the growth of vegetation, patches of green appear along the 
plain, and those who take up their posts in the veranda for an 
hour or two may literally see the grass grow. In the course 
of a single day the sandy hillocks will be covered with verdure, 
and in a very short time the grass becomes high and rank.” 

The rains usually continue from the first or second week in 
Juno xxntil the middle of October, and in some seasons are 
very violent, causing extensive and destructive inundations. v 
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•wind. Tlicse indentations appear to have been formed by the 
violent torrents caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving prominent the-^" 
indurated kanltar or calcareous conglomerate, in some instances 
sixty feet® above the river. Hodges, who visited the place in 
1783, describes® it ns then “ large, hut very wretched, having 
hut two 'tolerable bouses.” Tieffentbaler® spoke of it, about 
thirty years before, as “ a very ancient and famous to'wn, situate 
on the east side of the Jumna, and formerly well peopled. At 
present,” he continues, “many old houses have fallen down. 
The fort, situate on a high sandhill, on the bank of the Jumna, 
which flows along its southern side, is of moderate size, and 
has a foundation of. brick.” In the time of Baber, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, it was of much note, and was 
governed by the son-in-Inw^ of that sovereign, by whom^it is 
repeatedly mentioned.® At present its prosperity® appears ' 
somewhat on the increase, in consequence of its favoured com- 
mercial position at the jonction of the road from Calpee to 
Agra ndth that from Cawnpore to the same place. Tlie jaii^ is 
one of the largest and best secured of any in the Horth-AYestern 
Provinces. The cantonment is a mile north-west of the town.® 
It is little liked by Europeans, who consider it to be “ pecu- 
liarly® desolate, and to exhibit in full perfection the dreary 
features of a jungle-station. Upon a wide sandy plain, nearly 
destitute of trees, lialf a dozen habitable bungalows lie scat- 
tered, intermixed with the ruins of others, built for the accom- 
modation of a larger garrison than is now considered necessary 
for the security of the place, a single wing of a regiment of 
sepoys being deemed sulBcicnt for the performance of the 
duties of this melancholy out-station.” The population consists 
of 17,783 persons."* Distant® 2f.AT. from Calcutta 710 miles, 
from Cawnpore 100, S.E. from Agra 73, S.B. from 
Delhi, v/d Allyghur, 183. Lat. 26° 46', long. 79° 4'. 

ETAAYEH, in the British district of Saugor, territoi'y of 
Saugor and ISTerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth- 
AYest Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor to Jfeypoor, 
40 miles of the former. Lat. 24° 10', long. 78° 19'. 

. — A. town in the British district of Bamgur, pre- 

Bidency of Bengal, 218 miles H.AY. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° S', 
long. 85° 29'. ’ 
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ETIJIAErOOE, or ATAMAI)POOE,» in tlie British 
district of Agra, lieutenant-governorship of the ISTorth-AVcst 
Provinces, a town on tho route from the cantonment of Etawa 
to that of Muttra, and 39 miles^ S.E. of the latter. It is of 
inconsiderable size, and surrounded by an indifferent mud wall.*’ 
Hero is a large tank, inclosed by massive embankments of 
masonry,'* and haring in the middle a polygonal building* two 
stories high, surmounted by a dome. It is built of stone, and 
communicates with the land by a bridge of several arches of 
the same material. Local tradition attributes its construction 
to a retainer of the imperial court of Delhi, bub his name has not 
' been preserved. Tlic town has a bazar, and water and supplies 
aro abundant. Tho road ui this part of tho route is, on tho whole, 
good. The country close to tho town on one side is much cut 
up into deep and steep ravines, but the remainder is, for the 
most part, level and well cultivated. Lat. 27° 14', long. 
78° IG'. 

ETOUJTDA. — Ato^vn in the native state of Xepal, 24 nnlcs 
S.AY. from Xhatmandoo, and 04 miles Xir.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 
27° 2G', long. 83° 3'. 

ETOAVLEE,* in the British district of Shahjehanpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho Horth-AVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Lucloiow, 56 milcs^ S.E. of tho 
former, 100 X.AV. of the latter. Tho I’oad in this part of the 
route is good ; tho country open and highly cultivated. Lat. 
28° 2', long. 80° 12'. 

BYTTJH, or ETA.* — ^The principal place of tho pergunnah of 
the same name, in the British district of Mynpooric, under the 
lieutenant-governorship of tho E’orth-AV’est Provinces. It has 
a bazaar,^ and is surrounded by a mud wall. Li conscqucnco 
of the lowness of its site, it is nearly encompassed by a jhil or 
piece of water during tho periodical rains in tho latter part of 
summer. Supplies and water aro abundant at all seasons. 
This place lies on tho route from Allyghur to MjTipooric, and 
is 34 miles IST.E. of the latter. Tho road in this part of the 
route is good ; tho country open and partially cultivated. Lat. 
27° 34', long. 78° 43'. 

* A view of it is given by Hodges.* 
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after these changes, and before anj siUficicnt arrangement- 
could he entered into for insuring aocuracj, accounts for the 
presentation of a statement wliicli does not even offer any 
pretensions to correctness. The circumstances which have 
rendered the return as to area unsatisfactory, are equally 
applicable to the return of population, under which the 
number is given at 16,890. The district, however, is said to 
be very thinly peopled, not a thirtieth part, it is alleged, being 
under cultivation. The remainder is either barren or covered 
with jungle; but the former populousness and prosperity of 
the country are proved by the existence of several ruined 
villages and towns, as well as of fine brick-lined wells, now 
half-filled with rubbish. The wells at a distance from the 
river are deep, but much of the soil might be irrigated without 
recourse to them, as the dry bed of a nullah or watercoui’so, 
called the Sukri, traverses the country with a sinuous channel, 
and it would only require a canal a mile in length to admit the 
water of the Sutlej or Gharrah.® In the following extraet, 
the climate is represented as favourable to the European 
constitution: — ^“The climate^ of Eerozepore promises well: 
it is peculiar to this part of India, and unlike any other, 
except Loodiana. Confanual cloudy weather, oceasionally 
rainy, and a climate particularly advantageous to Europeans, 
as well as natives. We can ride out all day without the 
slightest inconvenience, except that sometimes it is rather too 
cold than otherwise, to be comfortable without a great coat : 
scarcely any sick in hospital.” The condition of the climate 
.here described was in January. The territory of Perozepore 
escheated to the Sritish, upon the demise, in 1835, of Sirdarree 
Luchmun Kooar.® The claims of Lahore were subsequently 
compromised by a division of the territory with Bunjeet 
Singh,*' the portion then allotted to that potentate again 
changing masters, as above noticed, upon the conclusion of the 
Lahore war. 

EEBOZPOEE,^ in Sirhind, a town and fort so named 
because built by Eeroze® Toghluk, who sat on the throne® of 
Delhi from 1351 to 1388. It is the chief place of a portion 
of the British possessions in that quarter, and is situate three 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It must have been 
ormer y a large town, as the extensive ruins around it indicate. 
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The fort is aii irregular building,^ incapable of defence against 
a regular attack. It is a hundred yards long, forty broad, 
and has a dry’ ditch, ten feet wide and ten deep, with one 
gateway, which is on the east face.® The interior is filled with 
earth to half the height of the walls, and the mound thus 
formed is crowded with mean brick houses and mud hovels, 
separated by alleys not exceeding six feet wide.® The town is 
surrounded by a ditch and by a weak mud wall. It is well 
supplied with water from a hundred and twenty-foui* brick- 
lined wells. Before the introduction of artillery, and when in 
good repair, the fort must have defied attempts to storm it ; 
and even no\fJ according to the report of an eyewitness, when 
viewed at a distance, its appearance is very striliing. “The 
large, heaped-togother, and well-raised round towers of the 
forts about here,” says a visitant, “ give more an impression 
of England than any I have seen in India. At two or three 
miles distant, in looking on Eerozepore, you might fancy your- 
self gazing on Arundel, if not IVindsor Castle.”^ The town, 
though originally very moan, has been improved® since its 
occupation by the British ; bazars have been made, and several 
good shops established. The population has also greatly 
increased. Its rapid improvement is thus described by a late® 
traveller:® — “"When I was at Eerozepore in January, 1839, 
the streets were narrow, and in the filthiest state imaginable ; 
the houses all huddled together. ATlien I was there in 
Eebruary, 18W, on my return from Affghanistau, a totally new 
prospect presented itself. The fort and toTO had been new- 
modelled, indeed rebuilt of burned brick ; wide streets, with 
colonnaded rows of shops, had been constructed, and the whole 
exhibited the promise of an extensive mercantile city. For 
this improvement, we are much indebted to the zeal and exer- 
tions of Captain H. Lawrence, assistant political agent. The 
native merchants of India and the Punjaub, seeing distinctly 
the dawn of commercial prosperity in that quarter, at once 
entered into the speculation of erecting long lines of shops 
and warehouses, and increasing the town-; and there can be 
no doubt that in a verj’’ short period Eerozepore ■will become 
one of the most important mercantile entrepots in the north- 
west part of India.” For this pinpose it is well adapted, by 
its situation near one of the great ferries over the Gharrah, 
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nnd the meaTis of easy communicalion witli the lower part of 
tlio Punjaub, Bahatvnilpore, nnd Sindc, nfibrdcd by that great 
river, nnd its recipient tho Lidu?. Tljcrc i? also facility of 
communication by good roads witli all parts of Sirhind. In 
2s ovembor, 1838, an intendew took place hero between liunjeet 
Singh, (hen maharaja of the Punjaub, and Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General of British India, on which occasion 10,000* 
men, rendezvoused at Perozporo preriouslj* to their advance to 
the invasion of AfTgbanistan, went through the evolutions of a 
bloodless* battle for tbe amusement of the Soik ruler, as well 
ns to produce oji him an impression of the superiority of 
Biitish discipline and tactics. In the subsequent operations 
of the AOgh.an war, it was repeatedly visited by Britisl> arinica, 
marching nnd countermarching. W'ithin tho monumental 
church erected in this tOAvn, tho names of tho gallant officers 
and men who fell in tho Sutlej nnd Piinjatib campaigns will 
bo perpetuated on tablets sacred to Ibcir memory." The ’ 
population of Forozporc is about 0,000. It is distant "W. of 
Loodinna 79 miles, 2f.W. of Calcutta 1,181** miles. Lat. 
30’ 35’, long. 75® 35'. 

FEKOZPOBE.* t — Tlio principal place of tho'pergunnnh of 
tho same name, in the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant- ^ 
governorship of the Norlh-'Wcsl Provinces, on tho route from 
Delhi to Alwar, and 74 miles® S. of the former. .Tnequemont'* 
describes it as surrounded by a rather strong wall, flanked with 
small towers, nnd inhabited principally by Mussulmans. Tho 
fort had strong walls and towers, constructed of mud and 
mounted with cannon, and contained the nnwaub’s palace, of 
no great size, but bandsomcly built, and fiimisbcd in the 
English style. According to the Latest official return (1S4S), 
the ntimher of inhabitants was 7,989 i* hut this statement was ■ 
founded on a census made two three years c.arlier, and chiefly, 
if not entirely, through native agency. 

The jnghire of Ecrozporc, containing an area of about 13S® 

* Hough sh-vtci the number nt hetween 14,000 and 1C,000 men.' 

•t Jac<iupmont’ stales that it was built by IForoz Sbnb, no donbt 
meaning Toroz Togblak, who reigned in Delhi from 1351’ to 13S8, nnd 
was rcmaTkablc for tho great nninber of his public works, amongst which, 

T f nuumerated. Ferishha* indeed mentions thiit he built » 

; but this was close to Sirhind, nnd a hundred miles 
north of the town which is the subject of the present notice. 
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square miles, with that of Loharoo, containing 350, were 
granted, in the beginning of the present centur}^, the former by 
Lork Lake, the latter by the ruler of Alwur, to Ahmud Buksh 
Khan ; on whose death, in 1827, they descended to his son, 
Shumsooddeen Kban. The two younger brothers of Shums- 
oodden, having well-founded claims on Loharoo, in virtue of an 
arrangement made by their father Alimnd Buksh, Mr. "William 
Fraser, the British political agent at Delhi, exerted himself to 
induce the British government to make a partition in their 
favour. Shumsooddeen, to avert the threatened loss, and in 
revenge for the proposed measure, as well ns for some censure 
passed, and some coercion exercised, in regard to certain parts 
of his conduct, caused Jlr. Fraser to be murdered, at Delhi, by 
a hired assassin, in October, 1835. A year afterwards, he was 
brought to trial for the murder, and, being duly convicted, was 
hanged.® His jaghmes being declared forfeited, Loharoo was 
granted to his brothers, and Ferozpore embodied with the 
British district of Goorgaon. 

Tliere are works in the town for smelling iron ore, raised at 
a mine three miles distant. The bazar is well supplied, and 
water is abundant. The road in this part of the route is good. 
Elevation above the sea about 840 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Agra and Muttra, 895 miles.^ Lat, 27° 47', long. 
77° 1'. 

FILOE, or FALOTJE. — A town in the Juliuder Dooab 
division of the Punjab, on the route from Amritsir to Loodiana, 
and about six miles K.W. of the latter place. It is situate on 
the right bank of the Sutluj, and is defended by a fort, built on' 
the high steep rising from tlie river. The fort, wliich was con- 
sti’ucted by order of Eimjeel Singh in 1809, is small, affording 
accommodation for n garrison of only 150 men, but it is ren- 
dered conspicuous by its large barbican. Hero is the ferry 
over the Sutluj, for the communication of Loodiana and its 
neighbourhood with Amritsir and Lahore. 'Tho Sutluj, in 
inundation, forms extensive sheets of water round the town, 
and these remain after tho river has shrunk to tho confines of 
its usual channel. Lat. 31° 2', long. 76° 49'. 

IHVE SISTBES ISLAN"DS.--A group of islands on tho 
coast of tho Tenasscrim province, in lat. 11° 25', long. 98° 9', 
and 82 miles S.'W. from the town of Tenasscrim. 
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PLAT ISLAND. — An island, called Tjy tlie natives Nega- 
inale, situate aliout five miles from the south-eastern shore of 
Cheduba (Arracan), which island in soil and productions it 
very much resembles. It is about four miles in length from 
north to south, has a pool or two of fiesh water, and is high 
towards the centre.* Lat. 18° 37', long. 93° 50'. 

PORT ST. DAVID . — A town and fort on the coast of 
Coromandel, in the British district of South Arcot, presidency 
of hladras. This place, formerly known as Tegnapatam, was 
purchased by the East-India Company from a native prince in 
1G91, and became a station of some importance. Upon the 
capitulation of Madras to the French in 1746, the Company’s 
agent here assumed the general administration of British afiTairs 
in the south of India, and successfully resisted an attack made by 
Dupleix upon the settlement. In 1756, Clive was appointed 
governor of Port St. David. It was attached by the PVench in 
1758, both by sea and land, and capitulated, when the fortifi- 
cations were demolished, and were never rebuilt. Distant 27. 
from Cuddalore three miles ; from Madras, S., 100. Lat. 
11° 45', long. 79° 50'. 

PORT ST. aEOR&E.— See hlAUBAS. 

PORT WILLIAM. — ^See Caioutta. 

POUL ISLAND, off the coast of Arracan, situate about 
six leagues from the mainland, is two miles in length, its shape . 
conical, with a gradual declirity from the centre towards the 
sea.* The island is covered with a profusion of trees. Lat. . 
18° 4', long. 94° 16'. 

PRASERPET,* or KOOSHALNUGGUR,* in the British 


district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, a town situate on the 
» neport on XTed. left bank of the river Cauvery, here 225 feet* wide, fordable in 
StatSiM'of season, but during the monsoon rising from twenty to 

thirty feet. It is situate dose to the ruins of Jaafarabad, a 
fort built by Tippoo Sultan on the site of the ancient Koo- 
skilnagar, and is the head-quarters of the sappers and miners ^ 
employed on the roads and other public works in Coorg. The ■ 
soil is alluvial but well drmned, and the air salubrious, though, 
m consequence of its comparatively depressed site, warmer than 


'* . “ Tomul, means * a suburb or town. On the annexation 

.oorg to the tenitoiy of the £ast-Ind)a Company, Col. Fnwer was 
appointed commissioner. 
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in most parts of Coorg. The nights, however, are cool and 
pleasant at all seasons, and during the monsoon little rain falls, 
and the temperature is moderate, the heat of the sun being 
mitigated by continual clouds and light fogs. Elevation above 
the sea 8,200 feet. Distance from Merkara, E., 14 miles; 
Mangalore, S.E., 81 ; Bangalore, S.W., 117 ; Madras, 'W., 290. 
Dat. 12“ 28', long. 76“ 1'. 

PEENOH BOOKS,* in Mysore, a British military station 
for native troops, at a rocky hill,^ five miles N. of tho river 
Oauvery at Seringapatam, and 300 feet^ above it. The canton- 
ment is on a gently rising ground, with a gravelly soil and well 
drained.' There are no jungles nor marshes in the vicinity, nor 
any stagnant water, except that contained in a fine deep tank 
with a rocky bottom, which yields an abundant and excellent 
supply throughout the year. The atmosphere is rather moist ; 
fogs and heavy dews prevail at the close of the winter and 
the early part of spring. The heat is less than at Seringapatam, 
a few miles distant, and the thermometer is at no time much 
above 88°. . The monsoon rains generally cease about the middle 
of September. Notwithstanding tho many apparently favourable 
circumstances of its site, it has been from time to time subject 
to attacks of severe endemic fever, generally of intermittent 
type. They appear, however, to bo in a great degree confined 
to the native population, the British generally enjoying good 
'health. Elevation above tho sea 2,300 feet. Lat. 12° 31', 
long. 76° 45'. 

EBENCH SETTLEMENTS.-See Pondicueehy. 

EULAILEB, in Sinde, is a brunch of tho Indus, leaving the 
main channel about nine miles above Hyderabad, and in lat. 
25° 31', long. 68° 29'. It flows southward, after proceeding a 
short distance to the east of Hyderabad, which it insulates, by 
sending off to the westward a branch which rejoins tho main 
river about fifteen- miles below tho tora. Below this last 
divarication it bears the name of the Gooneo, takes a south- 
easterly course, discharging its water eastward into the Purana 
or Phurraun, and ultimately into the sea by the Koreo mouth. 

EIILJAB TAD, in the British district of Sbahjohanpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a small 
lake, the source of the river Goomtee. D'at. 28° 35', long. 
80° 10'. 
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PTJLTA,* in tbe British district known as the Twentj-four 
Pergunnahs, presidencj’ of Bengal, a town on the left bank of 
the river Hooghly, opposite the mouth of the Damoodah. 
Distance from Calcutta, SAV., by land, 22® miles ; by the course 
of the Hooghly, 29. liat. 22® 18', long. 88° 10'. 

PUBEEDABAD,* a town in Bulubgurh or Purcedabad, 
a jagbirc under the lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-West 
Provinces, is situate on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
21® miles S. of the former city. The country around is for 
the most part barren and disagreeable, but groves® of tamarinds 
and other trees enliven the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town. Here is a b.aznar, and also a large tank. The town is 
surrounded by a wall. At the time of Thom’s visit, fifty* years 
ago, it was noted for the roanufaeture of bows and arrows. 
"Water is abundant. The road in this part of the route is good 
southwards, but northwards, towards Delhi, bad for wheeled 
carriages, being much intersected by rocky ravines. Lat. 
28° 25', long. 7r 23'. 

PHMEDGIJK'GE,* in the British district of .Allahabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the N’orth-West Provinces, a village 
on the old route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Putteh- 
pore, and 39® miles N.'W. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is heavy, the country well cultivated. Lat. 
25° 41', long. 81° 25'. 

PDBEED KOT, in the British district of Bhutteeana, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the E'orth-’West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Palialah to Bhawulpoor, 116 miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 30° 1', long. 74° 47'. 

PUBEED KOTE, one of the protected Sikh states of 
Sirhind, is bounded on the north, south, and east ,by the 
British district of Perozepore, and on the west by the native 
state of Mundote ; it extends from lat. 30° 40’ to 30° 56', and 
from long. 74° 22' to 76° 9' ; is forty miles in length from east 
to west, and nineteen in breadth. The area is 308 square 
miles, containing a population of 45,892. Pureedkote, the . 
chief town, is GO miles S.W. from Loodiana. Lat. 30° 40', 
long. 74° 59'. 

PDitEEDPOOB, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-lTest Provinces, a village 
on the route from Allyghur to the town of Moradabad, and 
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four miles S.'W. of the latter. It is situate near the right 
bank of the Gongun, in an open, level, cultivated country. 
The road in this part of the route is good. Lnt. 28° 47', long. 
78° 49'. 

FtrEEEDPOOE,^ in the British district of Bareilly, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name, on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Shahjehanpoor, and 12 
miles S.E. of the former. It is situate close to a grove of 
very fine mango-trees, in a flat fertile country, well cultivated, 
especially under cotton. Heber^ describes his visit to this 
place on November 13th as delightful: — “The morning 
. was positively cold, and the whole scene, with the exercise of 
the march, the picturesque groups of men and animals round 
me, the bracing air, the singing of birds, the light mist hang- 
ing on the trees, and the glistening dew, had something at once 
so oriental and so English, I have seldom found anything 
bettor adapted to raise a man’s animal spirits and to put him 
in good temper with himself and all the w’orld.” There is a 
bazar here, and water and supplies arc abundant. The road® 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28° 12', long. 79° 86'. 

EEBEEDPORE .^* — A British district under the presidency 
of Bengal, named from its principal place. It is bounded on 
the north by the British district Mymensing ; on the east by 
the British district Dacca ; on the south by the British district 
Backergunge ; and on the west by the British districts Jessore 
and Pubna ; it lies between lat. 23° 3' — 24° 6', long. 89° 30' — 
90° 15', and has an area of 2,052® square milos. Eureedporo 
is altogether an alluvial tract, low and swampy in the southern 
and north-eastern parts, where it is much subject to inunda- 
tion; but in the north and north-western portions, rather 
more elevated, with a deep soil of fine quality. 

Pew districts more abound in rivers ; the Ganges, in this 
part of its course called the Podda, flowing from west to cast, 
touches on the we.stern frontier at Jufiergimge, where that 
liver receives an ofl'set of the Konaie or Jabuna, by which its 
volume of water is more than doubled. Thence takins a 
south-easterly course for fifteen miles to llalapora, it enters 
the district, through which it flows for forty-five miles, to 
Kagauta, on the eastern frontier, at which place it sends off 
It is ako called Dacca Jclolpoor. 
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eastw'ard a great branch, called the Eirtynassa ; and then taking 
a southerly course for fifteen miles, it at Hobigunje crosses 
the southern frontier into the British district of Backergunge,, 
It on the left side receives numerous considerable watercoui-ses, 
and on the right side sends off many others, especially during 
the rainy season, when it rolls along with a vast volume of 
water, four, five, or six® miles in width. The Eonaie or 
Jahuna, from the north, tonebes on this district at its north- 
western corner, and fiowing southerly for about five miles, 
forms its western boundary as far as Ameerabad, where it 
sends off to the left, or south-eastwards, a large stream, called 
the Dulasseree, and, turning south-westward, it receives, at a 
distance of five miles, the Oora Sagar, on the right side ; the 
united stream a few miles lower down falling into the Granges. 

The Dulasseree holds a south-easterly course for thirty-five 
miles to Snbnr, on the eastern frontier, towards the British 
district of Dacca, where it receives the Bunsi, fiowing from the 
north. From the confluence, the Dulasseree holds a course 
south-east, forming for twelve miles the eastern boundary of 
Fureedpore towards Dacca, when it passes into that district. 
The Barashee or Chundna, a large offset of the Ganges, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, touches this district on the 
western frontier, at Moodoocallee, and taking a course very 
sinuous, hut generally southerly, for fifty-five miles, to Gopal- 
gunge, it for that distance forms the western boundary, towards 
the British district Fubna and Jessore. Bennell remarks^ that 
“the only subordinate branch of the Gauges that is at all 
times nangable, is the Chundnah river, which separates at 
Moddapore, and terminates in the Hooringotta and Hors- 
burgh states that ships of 500 tons can® enter and load in the 
Hooringotta estuary. The Barashee or Ohundna is the only 
stream in this district navigahle throughout the year ; all the 
others, including the main stream of the Ganges or Podda, 
during the dry season become in many parts so shallow,® that 
even small boats cannot traverse them. 

The climate during Hlarch, April, May, and the early part of 
June, is characterized by groat heat, in consequence of the 
situation, of the district with respect to the tropics, and its 
depressed level, scarcely raised above the sea. Towards the 
close of June, the south-west inousoou begins to set in, pro- 
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diicinij liiiav'v rains, wliieh prevail througliout July, Ang^isl, 
nnil ,St'plC!jil)cr, when they cease, and tlic climate gradually 
bf cnuica comparatively cool, contiuning so until the close of 
3’obruary, 

Xo information appears to have been collected respecting 
the roology of the district, though from the physical cirenm- 
stnnees of the country, it may bo inferred that it ■\vould be 
interesting. 

Tiitt soil ia in general very rich, particularly in the northern 
part, piuducing tine crops of sugarcane, cotton, indigo, oil-seeds, 
and some othens of less value; while the swampy grounds arc 
fruitful ill rice. Sugar is probably tlic most important crop, 
being in brisl: demand; and it is stated Hint above 1,000,000 
pounds* were exported in 1810, for the Ilrilish market. 

The inaniifneluring industry of the district is ehiclly em- 
ployed in the preparation of indigo and sugar, and in the dis- 
tillation of rum. considerable quantity of oo.ar.«c cotton 
cloth is made for home use. Here arc inahajaus or merchants, 
reputed to he coiisideroblo cajiitnlists, who drive an c.xtcnsive 
and lucrative Inisiiicss, there being a brisk traffic in the import, 
export, and transit dop.artmcnls. 

The population ia returned at 855,000,® an amount which, 
eoinparcd with llio arc.n, indicates a relative density of 410 per 
mile. Mussulmans arc more munorous in the southern part, 
and IJrahiniuifta iu the remainder of (he district. Tlierc arc 
some thou.''aiKls of native Christians of the lloim’sh persuasion, 
de.'-vonded from the ofispring of the union of Portuguese with 
native women. Tlic district of Fiirecdpore passed to the East- 
India Company by the grant of Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi, 
in 17G5. 

Turccdpore, the locality of the cival cstahlishment, llobi- 
gtiuge and dutlergunpe, the principal places, arc noticed under 
their respective 110010 .“; in the alphabetical arrangement. 

1 1 E lA-DPOEE.* — Tlie jirincipal place of the British district 
of the same name, under the presidency of Bengal, situate on 
iiio right, or soutn-wc?! .side of the Gangc.*’, here called the 
Podda. Aceerding to llober, “llie liufs= of the natives arc 
in nt> wmpaet village, hut sraltored thinly up and down a large 
.and feriile extent oferehatxl-gai-den, and p.nddy (rice) ground.” 
Tin-ra to be Hitlc more to be .raid ofVurceujiorc, and 
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tbnt; littlo not of tlic most creditable cliarnctcr, it baring 
formerly been a noted resort of river pirates,® who made tho 
navigation of this part of the river very hazardous j but tho 
evil has in a great measure ceased since the place has become 
the locality of tho principal government establishments of tho 
district. Here arc various buildings for the accommodation of 
the different branches of the civil department. 

Distance from Dacca, W., 38 miles ; Calcutta, X.E., 115. 
Lat. 23° 36', long. 80° 60'. 

FUEEEDUII, in the British district of Bolimdslmhur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a town, 
tho principal place of the pergunnali of the same name, situate 
on the right bank of the Gauges, CO miles E. of Delhi. Lot. 
28° 33’, long. 78° 17'. 

FUBBA. — A town in the native slate of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia, five miles from the right hank of the Par* 
butty river, and 113 miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 23° 57', 
long. 7G° 50'. 

FUBKUCKABAD.* — A British district, under the lieute- 
nant-governorship of tho North- M'estern Provinces, named ■ 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the north by the 
British districts Budaon and Shahjchanporc 5 on tho cast by 
the territory of Oude; on the south by tho British districts of ’ 
Etawah and Cawnpore ; and on the west by Etawnh and 3Iyn- 
pooree. It lies between lat. 26° 'IG'— -27°’43’, long. 78° 57'— 
80° 2', and has an area of 1,000 square miles. The general 
slope of the country is to the south-east, ns indicated by tho 
courses of the Ganges, Esun, and Bind, which ran in that 
direction. The south-western portion of the district is part of 
the crest or gentle elevation® e-ttending along 'the Do.ih at 
nearly an equal distance from the Ganges and the Jumna. 
The Bind, which rises on the western side of the line of water- 
heads, flows into the latter river. The elevation of the stream 
of tho Enli Nadi (cast), on tho north-western frontier, is G14 
feet® above the sen. It flows for 115 miles, cither traversing 
the district or forming its boundaries, and five miles north of 
its southern frontier it falls into tho Ganges. Cautlcy* found 
the general slope of the country to be 1 -}- foot (1‘138) in a 
mile. If allowance he made for the windings of the stream, 
the elevation of the spot where it is discharged into tho— ^ 
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Granges ma}' be concluded to be about 520 feet ; and it appears 
probable that no part of the district is more than 200 feet 
above this. The Gkinges, when it first touches on the Pur- 
ructabad district, flowing in a south-easterly direction, forms 
its north-eastern boundary for twenty-five miles, dividing it 
from the districts of Budaon and Shajehanpore ; -then, crossing 
the frontier, it pursues its course in a more southerly direction 
through the district for thirty miles, when it rocrosses the 
frontier, and for thirty-five miles again forms the boundary of 
the district, separating it from the territory of Oude. Fur- 
ruckabad is thus divided into two very unequal parts, a small 
portion of not more than 100,000 acres being situate on the 
north-eastern side of the river, the remainder in the Doab. The 
Granges is navigable* throughout that part of its course whicli 
touches on or flows through this district. The Kali Kadi, 
though a small stream,® is also narigable^ throughout the dis- 
trict. . The Bamgunga flows in a direction from north-west to 
south-east for about thirty miles, through the north-eastern 
part, holding a course nearly parallel to the Granges, hut to 
the eastward of it. The Esun and the Bind arc petty stre.ams. 

The soil varies a good deal in quality, much of that on the 
banks. of tbe Ganges being kbadir* or marsh, having a deep 
rich soil, saturated with moisture. The town of Imrntpoor, in 
this tract, is described® as situate in a “ country spread for 
many surrounding leagues with one sheet of luxuriant culti- 
vation, interspersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In 
the rainy season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely hnbit- 
iihlo or passable, the whole country between the Ganges and 
Bareilly exhibiting one vast lake of water.” Even in the 
driest part of the year, water may bo obtained at a very small 
depth below the surface,® and many ponds and watercourses 
occur. The most important crop on soil of .this desoription is 
indigo, which is thought to he indigenous, being everywhere 
observable wild ; and the herb thus produced has been said to 
yield a finer dye than when cultivated.* The culture is gene- 
rally managed by the natives, who dispose® of tho crop to 
European capitalists for conversion into a marketahlo state, a 
process which is largely carried on in tho town of Euiruckahad. 
A considerable part of the country is very sandy and sterile, 
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especially the northern, and there the soil is so little retentive 
of moisture, that it becomes perfectly dry® a few hours after 
being drenched with rain ; yet assiduous culture, and judicious 
irrigation where water can he obtained from either streams or 
wells, dothe these unpromising tracts with good crops of grain, 
pulse, and tobacco. Where unimproved by human industiy, 
the aspect of the country is dismal. “ There^ are vast tracts 
without a tree or shrub, which are covered with a cloud of dust 
as often as the wind blows, which at this season^ generally 
happens from ten to four every day. The bleak, desolate, and 
dreary aspect of the conntiy, where you are constantly sinking 
at eveiy step in loose sand, and blinded by showers of dust, 
gives an idea of the difScnlty of travelling through those 
immense deserts that lie between these countries and Europe.” 
In many places in the midland and southern parts of the 
district, the soil is fertile, producing fine wheat,® barley, and 
pulse, and the crops of. maize and sugarcane are so luxuriant 
and dense, as to attain a height of eight or ten feet, and exclude 
the rays of the sun. The southern part is so well wooded, as, 
when viewed from some distance, to have the appearance of a 
forest.® Cotton and tobacco are grown chiefly for home- 
consumption. Many vegetables of usual growth in "Europe 
succeed well here, especially potatoes, which are so much 
esteemed, that they are sent to many other parts.® The land 
revenue in this district has been fixed by the government for 
a term of years, and is not liable to be increased until the year 
1865.® 

The population of this district is returned at 854,799 of 
which number, 514,529 are classed as Hindoo agricultural; 
238,895 as Hindoo non-agricultural ; 34,792 as Mohammedans 
and others, agricultural; and 66,583 as coming under the same 
general head, hut non-agricultural. The Mussulmans are said 
to be descendants of the Fatons or .Afghans, "frho early in the 
last century established® themselves in the tract extending 
between Oude and the Punjab, and have been reputed to 
retain some of the sanguinary® and turbulent spirit character- 
istic of their ancestors." Iiord Valentia^ describes the condition 
of socie^ before the settlement of the district by the British 
authorities in gloomy terms ; — “ The state of the country was 
* 13th Fehraaiy. 
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tiien most lyretolied. Murders were so frequent at Furruck- 
abad, that people dared not venture thei’e after sunset, and tho 
workmen who came out to the cantonments alwaj's retired to 
their own houses during daylight.” Ho adds, that seventy 
persons were in prison to he tried for murder. Tennant® also, 
writing in 1798, complains hearing of the numbers and mur- 
derous outrages of the banditti of Furruckabad. Archer,® 
writing thirty years later, and even after the establishment of 
British rule, says, “ No peasant thinks of living out of tho 
village in a cottage by himself : it would not be secure, and 
would certainly tempt to plunder and murder.” Happily, a 
very different state now prevails. The district is not only 
tranquil, but prosperous. Tho recent revenue settlement, 
effected for a term of thirty years, — a period sufficient to afford 
opportunity for agricultural enterprise, without surrendering in 
perpetuity the just rights and interests of government, — has 
been extended to this district, in common with other portions of 
the Horth-'Western Provinces. Under it, the rights of all 
parties being defined and secured, industry is sure of its 
reward, and consequently flourishes. Honest labour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an occupation ; and person and 
property are alike safe. Tho minuter advantages of civiliza- 
tion are in course of introduction, and efforts have been made 
to communicate to every class some measure of education. 
The progress of improvement is mainly attributable to the 
exertions of the late Mr. Thomason, while filling the office of 
lieutepant-governor of the North-'West Provinces. “ To him," 
says a late writer,^ " is due an improved executive administra- 
tion, such ns we have never had elsewhere in India.” 

The principal routes in the district are — 1. From M'est to 
cast, from, Agra to Mynpooree, whence one branch proceeds to 
Futteghur, and another (the grand trunk road from Calcutta 
to Delhi) to Cawnpore. 2. From Allyghur to Futteghur, and 
thence to Cawnpore. 3. From south-west to north-east, from 
Etawah to Futtehgurh, aud continued thence to Bareilly. 

The principal places are Furruckabad, Chubramow, Imrut- 
poor, AJlygury, Kunnqj, Khudnganj, Hawabgauj, Jalalabad, 
which will bo found noticed in their proper places. 

In the earlier part of tlio eighteenth century, the Eohilla 
Patans had established ® themselves in the tract comprised in 
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the present district, 1749, Ahmed Shah,® of Delhi, urged 
by his TOier, marched thither, and confiscated the estates of 
the deceased ruler, who had just fallen in an unsuccessful wav 
n-ith the Sohillas. The country, with the exception of a small 
portion allotted to the support of the family of the late prince, 
was bestowed on the vizier, from whom, however, it was 
wrested by Ahmed Ehan, brother of the former ruler, who 
forthwith proceeded to invade Oude. Expelled from that ter- 
ritory, though not without diiEculty, Ahmed sought refuge in 
the hills, but on his submission was restored to Eurruchabad, 
with a revenue of sixteen lacs of rupees. After being occupied 
by various classes of adventurers, it appears, however, to have 
reverted to the raier of Oude, who, in 1801, transferred his 
claims to the East-Indla Company. In 1802 the Company 
assnmed actual possession of Furruckabad, liquidating the 
claims of the tributaiy Patan nawaub by a fixed monthly 
stipend ’ of 9,000 rupees, in addition to which, an annual sum 
of nearly 180,000 rupees was bestowed in pensions and charitable 
allowances to his dependants. In 1804, Holkar, at the head 
of a great body of cavalry, the number of which has been 
estimated at 60,000,® ravaged this tract, and, flying before the 
British army under Lord Lake, was surprised at the town of^ 
Furruckabad, and having lost 3,000 men, the remainder were 
so reduced by desertions and other causes, that not above half 
their number ever rejoined the standard of their leader: the 
loss of the British was only two dragoons killed, and about 
twenly wounded. In their march to overtake the enemy, and 
in the pursuit subsequent to the route, the British traversed a 
distance of above seventy miles® in twenly-four hours. 

FDBEDCKABAD,** the principal place of the district 
of the same name, in the K’orth-’W’cst Provinces, is situate 
between two and three miles west of the right honk of the 
Ganges ; its Patan® founders, from their exclusive addiction to 
military pursuits, attaching no value to the facilities afibrded 
by the great river, navigable upwards for nearly two hundred® 

* Happy-town; from Farmlilj, "happy," and Abad, "town." It 
receiTed its name from its founder,* Muhammed Elfaiin Bangash, who 
bestowed it in honour of the ill-fiited Farrukhsir Padshah of Delhi. That 
prince ascended’ the throne 1713, and was murdered 1719 ; consequently 
the town was founded in the intervening period. 
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miles, and doTrnwarda to the ocean. Parructnhad is rather a 
handsome town, and considered healthy/ though many of. the 
streets are shaded by trees, a circumstance usually considered 
to have in India a tendency to produce malaria. Its population 
is returned at 66,300 persons.® The healthiness of the place 
may he owing, in a great degree, to its cleanliness, a point 
more attended to here than in most Indian towns ; and the 
width of the streets and squares, no doubt contributes towards 
this good end. The trade is considerable,* and the bnnlung 
business especially is extensive and important. The surround- 
ing country being fertile and well cultivated, provisions aro 
abundant and excellent. In the town is a mud fort, built ns a 
residence for the nawaub, on a considerable height, commanding 
extensive views of the Ganges and of the surrounding country. 
The commercial importance of this town was marked by its 
having a mint, the coinage of which circulated extensively, 
especially throughout the North-'Western Provinces. The 

• Tiaffentlinlor' desorihea tho town ns n liu-ge and important place in 
tile days of the power of the nawaubs of Parruokabad, about a century ago. 
“It is surrounded,” he says, “by a lime-oomentej wall, with battlements, 
and curicbed by a foss, and has twelve gates ; three being directed towards 
each cardinal point. Pour are main gates ; one towards the Ganges, 
another towards Mao, a third towards Kannauj, a fourth towards Agra. 
The houses are low and lime-comented, except a few built of brick, at 
least outside. They aro tolerably commodious intornnlly, and neatly 
finished with tiles. The high street, which is inhabited by merchants 
and tradesmen, extends half a mile from the red gate to the fort ; and 
another street, from the red gate to that towards Mao, is a fall mile long. 
The circuit of the town is, according to some, six miles ; according to others, 
nine. It is the emporium of all commodities for this part of India, from 
Delhi, Onslimerc, Bengal, and Surat. The fort, in which is the residence of 
the governor, is about a mile in circumference, and is situate to the 
north-west of the upper part of the high street, and is surrounded with a 
. bnttlemcnted mud wall. The site is elevated, and the defences are ren- 
dered more effective by towers projecting above the rampart, and by a diy 
ditch of unequal breadth. The entrance to the place is tlirough on outer 
and an inner gate." “The new palace, as well as the old, is of square out- 
line, and has low hexagonal turrets along tho sides. It has a lofty watch- 
tower." Hamilton^ states that “ the town is surrounded by a wall, which 
has been kept in tolerable order by the magistrates and adds, *' by the 
police arrangements, the city is divided into seven w-ords, wliicli aro .again 
partitioned into lOi mohnllabs, many of which ore narrow, and appear at 
one period to have liad barrier gates." 
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issue continued down to tho year 1824,® the value of the 
Purruckabad rupee being to the Sicca rupee as fifteen to 
sixteen/ 

The British military cantonment of Futlygurh is three 
miles east of the town, and on the right bank of the Ganges. 

The elevation of Pnrruekabad is probably about 570 feet 
above tbe sea. It lies twenty miles to the right of the great 
north-western route from Calcutta to Delhi, by the new line, 
and distant K'.'W. irom the former 6G0® miles, S.E. from the 
latter 160, N.W. from Lucknow 95, E. from Agra 90. Lat. 
27° 24', long. 79° 40'. 

ETJERUCICABAD. — A town in tho British district of 
Maldah, presidency of Bengal,, 16 miles S.IV. of Maldah. 
Lat. 24° 49', long. 88° 4'. 

EUEEUCKIflJGGUB. — A petty Mahomedan chieftain- 
ship, comprising a few villages, situate on the south-east comer 
of the native state of Jhujhur. On acquiring supremacy* in 
the Delhi territory, tho Eritish government found Mozulfer 
Khan in possession of the jaghire, and his rights were respected 
in the subsequent grant of Jhujhur to tho Buraitch family. 
The chief hears the title of nawaub. The centre of the estate 
is in lat. 28° 24', long. 76° 52'. Its area is about twenty-two 
square miles. Tbe population, assuming the average of tbe 
adjacent territories, may be estimated at 4,400. The nawaub 
maintains a small military force of twenty-five infantry. 

ETJETJKN’D GUE,* in tbe British district of Meerut, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Korth-IVest Prorinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Meerut, and 14 miles 
L.E. of the former. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Eindun, here crossed by fbrd^ from two to two and a-half feet 
deep, and in an open and partially-cultivated country. The 
road in this part of the route is oood. Lat. 28° 44'. long. 
77° 26'. 

EUTBHGDKGE (WESTEEN),* in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieutenant-governorship of tho North-IPest Provinces, 
ajrown on the route from Bareilly to Moradahad, and 12 miles® 
E’.'W'. of the former. It is a thriving® and populous village, 
an has a bazar and market, and is abundantly supplied with 
ua er from wells. The road in this part of the route is good ; 
the country open, level, and well cultivated. Here, in 1796, 
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the Eohilk Patans vrere defeated^ by a Britisb foi-ce under 
Sir Eobert Abercrombie. ‘Witbin view of the action were 
about thirty thousand native troops, in the service of the 
nawaub of Oude, ostensibly an ally of the East-India Com- 
pany; but they kept aloof until the British, after suffering 
very severely, totally routed their adversaries, when their 
ti*eacherous auxiliaries rushed in and seized the greater part 
of the spoil.* The cavalry of the British army fled on the 
first charge of the Patans, who, taking advantage of the 
opening tlius made, got into the rear, and cut to pieces six 
companies of infantry, but ultimately fell before the rmshaken 
coui-age of the survivors. Bamsay, the commander of the 
cavalry, who showed the example of flight, saved himself from 
the punishment due to his delinquency by taking refuge in 
America, and ultimately was employed by Napoleon in his 
commissariat. The East-India Company raised a monument 
to those of their troops who fell in the action. “It is of 
obelisk® form, and stands on a small mound, the only elevation 
in this vast plain, on which point of vantage the enemies* guns 
were ranged, and afterwards taken. The names of fourteen 
British officers are recorded on the ‘storied stone;’ among 
whom were three commanding officers of regiments.' Within 
a stone’s throw of this plain and simple monument, rises the 
carved and minarotted tomb of two illustrious Eohilla chiefs, 
who fell in the action.” A collection of dwellings, the exten- 
sion of the contiguous village of Betoura, and which were the 
immediate scene of the conflict, has received the appellation of 
Eutehgunje, or “ Victory Market.” Lat. 28° 28', long. 79° 24'. 

FCTEHGUNJE (EASTEEN),!* in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
, a town on the route from the town of Bareilly to Shahjehan- 
poor, and 23® miles S.E. of the former. It is situate near the 
right bank of the river Bhagul, and close to a noble grove* of 
inango-trees, covering between twenty and thirty acres, but is 
a poor, insignificant place, surrounded by a ruined mud wall, 
in which, however, are two handsome brick gateways. It has 
a bazar’, and is well supplied with water. The road in general 
is good, though hoary in a ferr places ; the country open, level, 

* " Victory-market from two words sigaiiyiDe " viotorv ” and 
. "market.” - 
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and cultivated. The town was founded by Sbujabuddawlnt/ 
the nawaub of Oude, in commenioration of a victory which, 
gained by the British^ army in 1774, gave bim possession of a 
large portion of Bohilcund. It is probable that the battle 
was not, however, fought on the site of the present Putchgunje, 
but at Tessunab, about four miles north-west of it, and marked 
as a battle-field, with crossed swords, in Bcnnell’s Bengal® 
Atlas. The engagement is sometimes called the battle of 
Gutterah,® or Kuttra, from a town three miles to the south- 
east of Futehgunje. The successive conflicts in on action so 
obstinately contested, probably took place in localities at a 
considerable distance from each other. Bbifiz Bnhmat Khan, 
the Bohilla commander, was described to lleber^ “ as a noble 
old warrior, with a long grey beard, who led his cavaliy on in 
a brilliant style against the allied armies. When his nobles, 
at the head of their respectiro dans, cither treacherous or 
timid, gave way, ho remained almost alone on a rising ground - 
in the heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid dress and 
beautiful horse, waving his hand, and vainl}' endeavouring to 
bring his army back to another charge, ^till, seeing that all was 
lost, he waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and galloped 
on the English bayonets. He fell, shot through and through." 
Colonel Champion, who commanded the British, had his body 
wrapped in shawls, and sent with due honour to his relatives. 
Eutehgunje is in* lat. 28° 4', long. 79° 42'. 

EUTEHPOOR,* in the British district of Eurruckabafi, 
lieutenant-governorship of the bforlh-'W'est Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to that of 
Putehgnrb, and 23® miles S.E. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is very indifiereut ; the country level and 
highly cultivated. Eat. 27° 6', long. 79° 63'. 

ETJTEHPOOE, in the Baree Pooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on tho right hank of the Chara river, 60 miles 
S.E. of the town of Mooltan. Eat. 29° 41', long. 72° lO* . 

* Webb, in bis "Table of Heights,"* btates tbo elevation of rntebgunje 
at 600 feet, but net giving lat. or long, it is impossible to determine to 
vrb.at place tho ainonnt should be aosigned. It appears too great for either 
Xiostem or Western Fntehgunjc, and slioald be assigned probably to a 
villago of the same name farther north, and near the base of the 
monn tains. 
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PTJTHABAD, in tlie British district of Agra, lieutenant- ‘EI- c. Ms. Doo. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of Puthabad, is situate on the 
right banic of the Jumna. Lat. 27“ 2', long. 78“ 22'. Hm. 

PUTHBPOOE SIEIEI,* * in the British district of Agra, a of mdin, n. 304, 
town on the route .from the city of Agra to Jeypore, and ofKoutCs,™” 
23 miles® W. of the former. The place in its present state is ‘Z* nps.^l.7s— 

. ■ ... .. Hunter, Journey 

an expanse of rums, inclosed by a high stone wall,® about five'* from Agra to 
miles in circuit, and having battlements and round towers. This 

' Il.ican, II. 301. 

* The correct Dame might be supposed to bo Futbepoor pikrtv, or 
"Little Jutbepoor," to distinguish it from Futtebpore, in the Doab. Tliis 
last town, previously to Akbnr’a improvements at the other, was probably 
the more important of the tWo ; but Baber* mentions Sikri ns the locality ' Mem. 3M. 
which, on account of the abundanco of water, be chose as bis place of 
encampment and battle-field, on which, in 1527, be overthrew* Bana * Tod, Annuls of 
Sanga, of Mewar, at the bead of the confederate princes of Bajastbau, EuJnslIinn, 1. SOS. 
and finally established Islam on the ruins of Biabminism, and secured the 
family of Timur in the sovereignty of Hindustan. On occasion of this 
victory, bo assumed the title of Grhazi,* or " victorious champion of the ’ Mem. S07. 
faith," and, it may well be supposed, gave the name of Futbeporc, or 
"Town of Victory,” to Sikii, contiguous to the scene of the great battle, 
the event of which had rescued him and bis army from a state bordering 
on despair. The learned transl.ators of tbe Memoirs,* however, quote, * p. dSl* 
though without affirming the dubious authority of Tbevenot, that the name 
was given by Akhar, tbe descendant of Baber. " Sikri was a favourite 
place of Baber ; when his grandson Akber made bis pilgrimage on foot 
from Agra to Ajmere, to the tomb of Kwajeb Mundi, and back, to procure 
tbe saint’s intercession for having male children, be visited a dervish named 
Selim, at Sikri, and learned from him that God bad heard bis prayers, and 
that he would have three sons. Tliis prophecy,” says Tbevenot, "was so 
pleasing to Akber, especially when it began to be accomplisiied, that he 
called his eldest son Selim, after tlie dervish, and gave the town, which bad 
formerly been called Sikri, the name of Futbepore, which signifies 'place 
of joy and pleasure,’ and built there a very beautiful palace, with the 
intention of making it his capital.” 

Ferishto® states a difierent motive for the name assigned by Akhar. ® II. B34. 

"The king considering the village of Seekry a particularly propitious spot, 
two of his sons having been horn there, he ordered the foundation of a 
city to be laid there, which, after the conquest of Guzerat, he called Fut- 
. tehpoor.” And Hodges,® without assigning any authority, states ; "The ® In IcKcr-prcss . 
town of Futtypoor was formerly known by the name of Sim-i, and received j' 
its present appellation from the Mogul emperor Akhar, who entitled it 
Futtypoor, i.e. 'place of victory,’ from a decisive defeat which ho gave 
near it to tbe Patans in the beginning of his reign." 
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space is divided by n billy ridge of considerable* elevation, run- 
ning nearly from soutb-westto nortb-cast, and extending beyond 
tlie inclosurc live or six miles on each side. The scene of desola- 
tion is the more aivfal, as Akbar commenced'’' those struchu'es 
as late as 1371 ; and the fury of victorious enemies, principaliy 
Alahrattas, has in the comparatively brief inter\'al reduced them 
to their present shattered or prostrate state. The most striking 
object at present is the great mosque, still in tolerable repair.*’ 
The aspect of the great front is southwards,^ “ crovrning® the 
principal height, and overlooking the low countrj’, the face of 
its walls terminating in a gigantic causeway, surmounted with 
domes and minarets. From a distant position, the effect of this 
enormous structure is to cause the hill on which it stands to 
dwindle into a mere hillock ; but when the traveller arrives at 
its base, and can estimate the magnitude of the building by 
that of the eminence on which it is exalted, his admiration is 
raised to wonder and awe at the startling height to which it 
rises.” The height of the gateway, from the pavement to the 
summit of the interior outline, is 72 feet, and to the exterior 
summit, 120. The gateway is reached by a flight of steps of 
almost unrivalled magnificence ; but these are becoming dilapi- 
dated, the periodical rains, ■which sweep do'wn tho slope of the 
hill, annually loosening some and dislodging others, so that, if 
requisite repairs be not attended to, in a few years the whole 
of this superb portal must become a heap of shapeless ruins. 
The interior, to which this noble entrance leads, is a quadrangle 
nearly 500 feett square, and all nround which runs a very lofty 
and miyestic cloister, into which opens a range of cells, intended 
probably as lodges for dervishes, or for pilgrims. In this 
quadrangle, and to the left of the entrance, is a largo mosque, 
surmounted by three fine domes of white marble, and opposite 
the entrance, the tomb of Shekh Selim Cheestee, a Slussulman 
ascetic, whose intercession by prayer to heaven Alibar had 
implored, that the imperial couch might be blessed by the birth 
of a son. The prayer was considered to be answered by the 
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timely tirtli of a prince, named Selim, in Honour of tHe ShelcH, 
arid subsequently emperor of Hindostan, under tbe name of 
Jehangir. The outline of the tomb is a square of forty-six 
feet, the material Tvhite marble, elaborately carrcd with much 
taste, in a florid style. The sarcophagus containing the body is 
inclosed within a screen of marble, carved into lattice- work and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Numbers of women® repair to 
this place to pray at the tomb and implore the saint’s inter- 
cession in their favour. There is also within the inolosure 
another tomb of elaborate workmanship, represented to contain 
the remains of several members of Akbar’s family. To the 
westward of the great inclosure are the massive ruins of the 
palace. The stables form a long and -rode street, with a portico 
on each side fifteen feet deep, supported with carved stone 
pillars in front, and roofed with enormous slabs of stone, 
reaching from the coloimade to the wall. The whole hill on 
which the palace stands bears marks of terraces and gardens, 
to irrigate which an elaborate succession of wells, cisterns, and 
wheels, appears to have been contrived adjoining the great 
mosque. Numerous other great and remarkable ruins are 
everywhere scattered over the extensive inclosure of the ancient 
ramparts of the town. A huge and massive gateway * is parti- 
cularly worth notice, on account of two figures of “ astonishing® 
elephants,” of the natural size, carved in stone with admirable 
skill and truth. At no great distance is a tower, forty or fifty 
feet high, built, according to local report, of elephants’® tusks, 
but actually of composition, moulded and enamelled into a 
resemblance of those natural substances. Outside the town, 
and to the north of the hills on which it is built, is the ruined 
embankment, extending a circuit of twenty^ miles, and formed 
by Altbar to dam up the torrent Khari. A lake was thus 
made, and on its margin was built an amphitheatre with high 
minaiets. Abulfazl continues : “ The amphitheatre is used for 
tho game of chowgong ;* and here also are exhibited the 
elephant-fights.” The wide extent inclosed by the ruined wall of 
this favourite city of the greatest of the monarchs of Hindostan 

* Chawgan, according to BicLardson, ' “ a game like that in Scotland 
c.'illed golf, but played on horseback.” "I have never seen a g.aine more 
manly or exciting," observes Vigne,” who {pves an animated and excellent 
description of it. 
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is now overspread witt “ rained bouses* and mosques, inter- 
spersed with fields cultivated with rico and mustard, and a few 
tamarind-trees.*’ The surrounding country is fine, and its 
character shows the good taste of Akbar, who chose it as the 
scene of his gorgeous seclusion. “ The® scene [from the top of 
the great gateway] is indeed a lovely one, extending over an 
immense tract of country, the horizon of which is on all sides 
thirty miles distant from the beholder on a clear day, such as 
that which we enjoyed. The low lino of hills upon which the 
place is buUt is seen creeping through the whole face of the 
level country from east to west, crowned every here and there 
with ruined buildings, or a hill fortress. Among these Bhurt- 
porc is just visible. On the opposite side is the J umna, wind- 
ing through the distance, and leading the eye to the glittering, 
though far-off, towers and domes of Agra. The middle dis- 
tance is richly wooded, and thickly spotted with ruins of every 
age, and in every style of design.” The town, though so 
ruinous, has at present a good bazar, and is at all times abun- 
dantly supplied with good water from wells and tanks. Popu- 
lation 5,919.? Imt. 27“ 6', long. 77° 1-1'. 

PUTIOKCHEKET.— A town in the British district of 
Chittagong, presidency of Bengal, 23 miles 27. of Chittagong. 
Lat. 22“ 40', long. 91“ 61'. 

PUTI PA27JAL, a mountain iu Kashmir, is one of that 
range which hounds the valley to the southward. According 
to the estimate of Vigne, its height must exceed 12,000 feet, 
ns its summit rises above the lake Kosah Kag, which has that 
elevation. Its name signifies the mountain of rictory. Its 
culminating ridge in some measure resembles the arc of a circle, 
the extremities of which are east and west, and the northern or 
concave part directed towards Kashmir. Its total length is 
about forty miles. Lat. 33° 31', long. 71“ lO". , 

PTJTTEABAD. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia, 131 miles N.'W. from Hoosungabad, and 
12 miles S.'W. from Oojein. Lat. 2.3“, long. 75“ 40'. 

PUTTEGB. U Ji. — ^A fort built by the Sikhs, during the pre- 
valence of their sway, to command the eastern end of tbs 
Khyber Pass. It is situate a mile If.E. from Jamrood, and 
being close to the entrance of the pass, has great command 
over it. The defences consist of a square of 300 yards, pro- 
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tccting an octagonal fort, in iTio contro of wliicli is a lofty mass 
of buildings commanding the surrounding country. The supply 
of water from the mountain-streams is liable to he cut off by 
the hostile Khyherecs of the adjacent hills. In the hope of 
providing a remedy for this inconvenience, the Sikhs sunk n 
well 200 feet deep, but without reaching water. Lat. 31° 2', 
long. 71° 25'. 

FTJTTEG-TJim. — A town in the Eajpoot native state of e.i.c. jr*. doc. 
Kishengurh, 72 miles S.'W. from Jeypoor, and 35 miles S.E. 
from Ajmeer. Iiat. 26° 10', long. 75° 10'. 

FTJTTEHABAD, in the British district of Ilurreeana, Hen- n.i.c. M». Doc. 
tenant-governorship of the K'orth-’W’cst Provinces, on the route 
from Hansce to Bhutnecr, and 40 miles N.AV. of the former. 

Lat. 29° 30', long. 75° 25'. 

EUTTEHABAD, in the British district of ITurriana, lieu- e.i.c. m» Doe. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
• the route from Hansee to the Punjab, 41 miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat, 29° 29', long. 75° 33'. 

ETJTTEH ALLY, in the Rcechna Dooab division of the e.i.c. mi doc. 

- Punjab, a town situated on the loft bank of the Ohenaub river, 

72 miles W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 41', long. 72° 67'. 

EUTTElTGITBrH, in the British district of Bhutteeana, n.r.c. m*. Doc. 
licuteiiant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, n town 
on the route from Bhawulpoor to Ecrozpoor, 51 miles S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 30° 27', long. 73° 69'. 

EtlTTEHJUNG, in the Sindo Sagur Dooab division of the r-.i.e. mi. noc. 
Punjab, a town situated 21 miles from the left bank of the 
Indus, and 29 miles S.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 33° 35', 
long. 72° 39', 

EUTTEIIPOOE,* in the British district of Etawah, lieu- i e.i.c.m». doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a vdllago on 
the route from the cantonment of Etawah to Calpce, and 
33 miles® S.E. of the former. Tho road in this part of the » Oanion, tcWc* 
route is bad and heavy, the country level and cultivated. Lat. 

26° 30', long. 79° 28'. 

EUTTEIIPOOB. — A. town in tho British district of My- E.r.o. »ri,Doc. 
munsing, presidency of Bengal, 212 miles N.E. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 21° 36', long. 90° 58'. 

FUTTEDPOOE,^ in tho Bajpoot territory of Shckawuttce, ' i.’.i.c. si* nnc. 
a town held by a thakoor or baron of tho conntiy, whoso 
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annual income, according to Tod,^ is 64,000 rupees. The toTvn 
is surrounded® by a low weak rampart of stone, but the fort is 
rather strong, and has a roomy interior, defended by lofty ram- 
parts, a fausse-braie, and a ditch of masonry. This was a 
prosperous and important'* place during the life of Eao Eaja 
Luchman Singh, who resided here ; but since his death it has 
been much deserted. Water is brackish and scarce, being 
drawn from wells ninety feet deep. Distance W. from Delhi 
145 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 90, E. from Bikaner 105. Lat. 
27° oS', long. 75° 5'. 

FUTTEHPOOE . — A town in the native state of Oiide, 
27 miles 2f.E. from Lucknow, and 96 miles S.E. from Pur- 
ruckabad. Lat. 27° 8', long. 81° 18'. 

FDTTEHPOOB. — town in the Bajpoot state of Kerowly, 
81 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 69 miles S.W. from Agra. 
Lat. 26° 37', long. 77° 12'. 

EUTTEHPOOE,* under the lieutenant-governorship of 
the Iforth-W est Provinces, a British district named from its 
principal place. It is bounded on the north-east by tho 
Ganges, which divides it from the kingdom of Oude ; on the 
east by the British district of Allahabad; on the south-aest 
by the Junma, dividing it from the British districts Huraeer- 
j)ore and Banda ; and on the north-west by the British district " 
of Cawnpore. It lies between lat. 25° 25' — ^20° 13', long. 
80° 12' — 81° 23', and has an area of 1,583 square miles. The 
whole district is comprised within the tract called the Doab, 
and the two large rivers which bound it on two sides afford 
extensive means of inland navigation. The Ganges first 
touches on it at its north-eastern angle, and holding a south- 
easterly course of about sixty- two miles, “ leaves the district at 
its south-eastern angle. It has in this part a bed of the 
average width® of four miles, “ within the limits of which it 
changes its course annually ; in the lapse of four or five years 
shifting from the one to the other limit." The annual rise 
caused by the monsoon rains at the close of summer, is about 
thirty ® * fret, but tho river is at all times narigablo for boats, 
and is now navigated by steamers up to Gurmuktesar,^ nearly 
300 miles above the northern frontier, and within 100 niiles of 
the base of tho Sub-Himalayas. The navigation is, however, 

* According to Prin'cp,' upr.nrds of "forty.” 
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diffieiilfc, tedious, and often vexations, from tlie occurrence® 
of siionls and raijids. The eai-th and sand suspended in the oi. 

\raler cause quick wear and decay* of tlie cocks, voIa'Cs, and other « w. to. 
parts of the engines; and so irregular is the depth of the 
stream, that it cannot he navigated with certainty in every 
part and in all seasons, except by craft drawing not more than 
tavo feet of water. The Jumna, flowing nearly parallel with 
the Ganges, and forming the boundary of the district on the 
opposite side, first touches on it at the north-western angle, 
and holds a meandering course of about 100 miles, generally 
in a south-easterly direction, until it quits the district. " Its 
banks^ are lofty and precipitous, and ridges of rock in many t prinecn, ut 
places advance into the stream, combining with its general 
shallowness and strong current, to render navigation extremely 
difficult and dangerous.” Much has been done, under the 
oi’ders of the British authorities, to improve the channel, by 
removing shoals and blasting and clearing away rocks, and 
with the moat beneficial result, the navigation having “ been 
facilitated® in a degree quite extraordinary,” but still not being " td. ib. 
safe for craft drawing above two feet water. The river is, 
however, highly useful as affording means of transport, though 
thus limited ; large quantities of cotton,® one of the most valu- ® Spti Modom 
_ able products of the lower Doab, being sent down it, especially / " • 

from Chillah Tara Ghat, a boating station about twenty miles 
south-west of the town of Futtehpore. Jacquemont* describes ' voynscs, ii!.445. 
the Jumna at Ilumeerpore, just above its contact with this 
district, as remarkable in the season of low water for its blue 
tint ; ns running at the rate of three or four miles an hour, 
with a channel half a mile wide, and a stream of 300 yards ; 
the right bank as high, precipitous, and consisting of clay 
mixed with sand ; the left low and level, consisting of dark 
alluvial earth, retaining verdure at all seasons^ but cheerless, 
and devoid of picturesque beauty. The Bind or ITrrund,® a * e.i.o. Me. doc. 
small river, passes into this district fi'om that of Cawnpore, 
over the north-western boundary, and, flowing by the town of Mcm.-jss. 
Korah, holds a course nearly southerly for thirty miles, finally of cawnpore, a, 
falling into the Jumna on the left side. The Etawah branch 
of the Ganges Canal will also pass over the north-western 
boundary into this district, from that of Cawnpore, and, hold- 
ing a south-easterly course for about fifteen miles, will join 
'^3 T 273 
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tlio Jumna about twenty miles below tbe town of Humeer- 
pore. 

The surface of tbe country is remarltably level,® but has a 
gentle declivity towards tbe south-east, in which direction the , 
Jumna and Granges Sow. The elevation above the sea of the 
mean watermark of the Glanges, where it first touches on the dis- 
trict, is about 400* feet ; that of the J umna, in the corresponding * 
part of its course, is probably twenty feet higher, as the more 
marked declivity of its bed is indicated by the greater rapidity 
of its cnrrent, and its more prolonged course to the confluence 
of the two rivers at Allahabad. From .the level aspect of the 
countiy, it is probable that no spot within it has an elevation 
above the sea much exceeding 500 feet. The climate can difier 
little from that of southern Oude, situate on the other side of 
the Ganges, and at the same elevation. According to Butter, < 
tbe climate of that country is characterized by great diyness, 
and wide range of variation in the thermometer, which some- 
times rises to 112°, at others falls ta 28°; the mean daily 
range being about 30°, and the mean temperature 74°. 
Heber® states, that in 1824, the year in which he passed 
through this district, no rain had fallen as late as the begin- 
ning of October. The statement is, however, made on report, 
and not on personal observation. As the physical circum-,. 
stances of the district are so nearly' similar to those of southern 
Oude, the reader may refer to the article on that country for 
further information. The soil is fertile, and in seasons not 
afflicted by drought, well repays the tillerls care. Von Or- 
lich,® whose journey took place in the beginning of March, 
observes, “ Its peculiar freshness in this dry season was veiy 
remarkable. It is a boundless garden, in which sugarcane, 
indigo, cotton, poppy, wheat, barley, and many vegetables 
flourish. Beautiful groves of mangoes, tamarinds, and bananas 
overshadow the viUage pagodas, mosques, and tanks, and give 
-an ever-varying beauty to the landscape, which is animated by 

* The elevation ' of Cawnpore above tho eea is fonr hundred and ten 
feel, and it ie twenty-fire miles farther up the river- than the frontier of 
the district. The fall of tho bed of the river is about nine inches per mile, 
and which, in twenty-fire miles, would amonnt to little more than eighteen 
feet consequently, the elevation of the average watermark, at the npper 
frontier, may bo taken at four hundred feet, in round numbers. 
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pilgrims, peasnutry, travellers on foot and liorsoback, licarily- 
laden carts, and camels. Altogctlicr, llii.s district presents one 
of the most original and picturesque scenes of Indian life.” 
It may bo inferred that tins part of Indi.i lias been nuicb 
benefited by Britisb rule, ns Tennant," wbo travelled tbrougb 
it in 3.798, describes it as tlicn a inelancboly waste, tbongli 
c.vbibiting in its ruined toAras, tanks, scrae-s and otber scattered 
works of utility, memorials of former prosperity. Under tbo 
existing rovonuc settlement of tbe I<ortb-'\\’’cslcrn Provinces, 
the government demand on tbe lands of tlii.s district lia.s been 
fixed for a terra of years, and is not liable to be increased until 
tbe year 1870.® 

■ The population is officially returned at 511,132,® ofAA'biub 
number tbe ITindoos form by far the larger proportion ; vir.., 
2G3,191* agricnltnr.al, and 197,207 non-agricAiltnral ; A\‘bile, tbe 
Jfussiilmans amount only to 21,770 agricultural, ntul 28,895 
non-ngriculturnl. The number of foAvn.s containing less Ihnti 
1,000 inbnbitants. is 1,283 j those conIninijAg more tlian 1,000 
and loss than 5,000, arc 00 j and tliorc is one'^ containing 
upwards of 1 0,000 j making a total of 1.380. The principal 
toAA'ns — ^FuUcbporo, Korab, luuljoon or CujAA'a, iTatgang, and 
IIusAva— aro noticed under their respective names in t bo alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

The gi’oat trunk road from Cnlcnlla to Delhi and the 
northern Doab, byAlkalmbad, proceeds through this district, in 
a direction from south-east to norlb-Avcst, passing through tbo 
town of Puttebpore. From this last toAA-n a roulo proceeds 
south-westward by Cliillalara Ghaut to Baiula ; another Avc.st- 
wnrd to Oalpoo. The route from Cawnporo to Banda by Cliil- 
latara Ghat pas.sos tbrougb tbo Moiili-wc.steni part of tlio 
district in a direction from north to sOAitli. 

The tract in wliicli this district is comprised, was conquered,* 
in llOJi, by the Afghan 31 usstilmans, under Sbalmbuddm 
MAihammad, ruler of Glur/.ucc. These invaders so well csta- 
blislicd their power in this quarter, tliat they wore able to oflbr 
an obstinate resistance to B.abcr,® whoso son Humayon tlioy 
expelled, under the conduct of Shcr Sliab. After Akbar rc- 
moA’ed the scat of government to Agra, tbo nrljnccnt part of 
tbo Doab became of great political importance, niid iji 3(159, 
* Futloliporo, in pcrgnnimh Fultohptwi, Ims iiiliahii.mtu. 
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Aurangzcbe and bis brollier Shiija met ia conflict® for fovc- 
rcignfy and life at Kudjooa or Cujwa, twenty miles uorlh-west 
of the town of Futtehporc. After a sharp action, Shuja was 
routed, with the loss of 11-1 pieces of cannon, and the entire 


dispersion of his army.* By treaty dated IGth August, 1765, 
between the Ea.st-India Comp.my and Shuja ud Dowlah, the 
iiawaub of Oude, this part of the Doab was assigned to the 
emperor of Delhi, the fourth article providing, that “ the king, 
Shah Alltim, shall remain in full possession of Cora, and ancli 
part of the province of AHahabad ns he now possesses, which 
are ceded to his majesty as a royal demesne for the support of 
liis dignity and expenses.” Shah Allnm having in 1772 given 
up to the Mahrattas his elaims on these provinces, that step 
was regarded by the British authorities as amounting to a 
forfeiture, and they agreed by treaty of the 1st May, 1775, 

< PranLiin, iiiii. tract sliould remain in the possession of the nawaiib 

“ “““ner ns the rest of his dominions. 
Aitninffzcbc‘B Sue- Finally, hy treaty of the 10th Ifovember, ISOl, the 2fawaub 
it to tlio Company, in commutation of the subsidy 
11 . 300. which he had stipulated to pay for the defence of his territoir. 

£. 1 . 0 . 3i<. Doc. FTJTTEUPOEE.* — The principal place of the district of the 
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same name, a town on the route from Allahabad to Cnwnpore, 
70= miles N.IV. of tbe former, and 50 S.E. of tbo latter. - 
It has a spacious seme or lodge for travellers, built of brick,® 
wbicli Hebcr** describes as a “large court, with tuo gateways 
opposite to each other, surmounted by towers not unlike those 
of a ctfllego, with a cloister or veranda all round, raised about 
a foot from the ground, with n pucka (baked brick) floor, and 
having little Sre-phees effotrired against the iral), jast largo 
enough to hold the earthen pitchers, in which all the cookery 
of the country' is carried on ; and behind this a range of small 
and dark apartments, a step lower than the veranda.” Con- 
tiguous to the serae is a well-supplied bazar. Futtehpore is a 
large and thriving town, with a population of 15,414. persons.® 

It has some good.houses, and a small but very elegant mosque, 
built by the nephew of .tUmns Ali Khan, a eunuch, the minister 
o the nnwaub of Oude, farmer of the revenues of the Southern 
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Doab, and “of nearly® half of the province of Ondo” at the 
close of the last century and commencement of the present. 
The environs are crowded vdth burial-places. Tieffenthaler/ 
writing a century ago, describes it as having a long street, and 
formerly populous, but at that time much decayed. At its 
north-east side was a mud fort, of quadrangular outline, with 
a round tower at each comer. In the Ayeen® Akbery, its 
revenue is stated to be 72,317 rupees. Here is the chief seat 
of the civil establishment of the district, consisting of a judge, 
collector, deputy-collector, and other functionaries. In the 
military distribution, Puttehporo is within the Benares division, 
and a detachment of infantry is usually stationed here. 

The Arabic word fath,*' forming part of the name, shows 
that it must have been given subsequently to the overthrow® 
of the Hindoos by the Affgan llussulraans, nnder Shahabuddin, 
iu the year The place was certainly in esistence pre- 

viously to the invasion of this region by Baber, as it is men- 
tioned by him.i Supplies and water may be had here in great 
abundance, and the road in this part of the route is good. 
Distance H.W. from Calcutta 571 miles, and from Allahabad 
76; -S.E. from Cawnpore 4.8, from Delhi 267. Dab. 26° 57', 
long. 80° 64'. 

FTJTTIHPOOB, in the Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Bavee river, 92 miles 
S.'W. of the town of Fevozepoor. Dat. 30° 60', long. 73° 5'. 

FTJTTOOHA, or FUTAVAj't in the British district of 
Patna, presidency of Bengal, a town at the confluence of the 
Poonpoon with the Ganges, and on the right bank of eadi 
river. The Poonpoon is here crossed by “a very® long and 
handsome bridge.” It is on the route from Bei’hampoor to 
Dinapoopj 272® miles N.W. of former, 21 E. of latter. It has 
a large bazar, and contains 2,000 houses, with a population 
estimated'* at 12,000. The Ganges here is considered especially 
sacred, and at certain times of the year vast multitudes 
assemble and bathe hero. Futooba is the principal place of a 
tbana or police division of the same namo, comprising — 
1. Some well-cultivated islands in the Ganges ; 2. a portion 
of the lofty, productive, and populous bank; 3, a low tract, 

* Yiotory. 
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erfending south of the city of Patna, and though subject to 
inundation, cultivated for the Singhara nut and some other 
aquatic crops ; 4. tho irsict most remote from tho river, con- 
sisting of rich ricc-laud, well cultivated, and planted nith 
palms and mango-trees. The area is estimated at 14u square^ 
miles ; the population at 100,700, of whom 25,176 are Mussul- 
mans, 75,525 Brahminists. Putwn is 10 miles S.E. of Patna, 
21 S.E. of Dinaporc ; from Calcutta 2s. 'VI'., by Berhamporc, 
390.® Lat. 25° 30', long. 85° 22'. 

PUTTTJNPOOB,^ in the British district of Purruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of tho North-'West Provinces, a village 
on tho route from the cantonment of Allyghur to that of 
Putteligurh, and 20- miles JT.IV. of the latter. The road in 
this part of tlic route is heavy, aud bad for wheeled carriages ; 
the country level, aud in some parts cultivated; in otlicn;, 
overrun with bush-jungle. Lat. 27° 20', long. 79° 24'. 

PDTTYGTJIvGE,** in the territor}’ of Oude, a town on the' 
route by Kanamow ghat or ferry from Etawah to Lucknow, 
eights miles W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. The road in this part of the route is 
rather good. Lord Valentia, who passed through this place in 
1803, describes® it as tolerably populous, aud consisting of a 
street, inclosed by a wall of trifling height, and having at each 
end a gateway, the gates of which were broken. It was built^ 
by Shuja ud dnulab, nawuub vizier of Oude, in commemoration 
of a victory gained over the Eobillas; and hence the name. 
Lat.2G°4S',long. S0°49'. 

PUTTY GU liH,* t in the British district of Purruckabad, 
lieutenant-govemoi'sbip of the Xorth-'W cst Provinces, a military 
cantonment on the left bank of tbo Ganges, crossed here by 
ferry,® and tbreo miles E. of tho city of Purruckabad. Tieffen- 
tbaler® describes it as consisting, in his time, about a cent^ 
'ago, of two parts. It is now of somewhat less importance 
than during tbo period fj'om the first establishment of the 
cantonment, in 1777, •• to the beginning of tho present century, 
when the dubious political relations of tho East-India Company 
with the state of Oudo, and tho proximity of the Mahratta 

* Victor-market; fromFatli, “ victory,” and Gauj, "market.” 
t*"*^**^^^ S’nthgar — ^Fort-victoiy ; from Path, “victory,” and Garb, 
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power under Perron, required considerable military® resources * '’“''w'"* 

to be promptly available in this part of India, It is a favourite ' 
station with the military, being healthful, and tibundantly® « Areher, Travels, 
supplied with a variety of excellent provisions at a cheap rale. skeiciics, 

The consequence of this station is likely to be increased on the g 
completion of the projected branch of the Gafiges Canal, in imiiB, ii. aio. 
which, issuing from the main channel on the left side, n little from Merut (o 
north of Hleemt, is continued for the distance of J.70 miles to s. 
Futtyghur.^ There is a church at this place. Hc>lcsr, in the » si«ti«iiciii 
course of his incursion into the Dooab in 3S0-1, attacked® the sr 
town, burned the cavalry stables and the olRcers’ bungalows, 
and Was proceeding to attack the defences, when the arrival of soa, 
the British, and his consequent defeat, drove him into pre- 
cipitate flight. The cantonment is 25 miles to the E. of the 
great route from Calcutta to Delhi, and 703® miles N.W. of « onrdm, TbUm 
the former, 184; S.B. of the latter. Elevation above the sea > 

650 feet. Lot. 27° 22', long, 79° 41'. 

FUTTTPOOE,* in the British territory of Saugor and < c.i.a Ms.Dae. 
Nerbudda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a town 20 miles S. of the south or left bank of the river 
Nerbudda, and on the ITnjon,® a small stream tributary to that » jouw. As. soe. 
river. Its site is picturesque, among the low hills forming tho 
southern boundary of the valley of the Nerhudda, and it is a Ccoi. s«t. ofiiio 
place of some importance, as three petty Gond rajas or chiefs 
reside there. Distant from Saugor cantonment 80 miles. 

Lat. 22° 38', long. 78° 38'. 

FUTTVA. — See Futtooha, 


FTZABAD, in the British district of Sahnrunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-’Western Provinces, a village 
in lat. 30° 19', long. 77° 38'. _ ^ 

FTZABAD,^* called also BANGLA,® in the district of nutciirciimni- von 
Pachamrat, territory of Oude, a town on the right bank of the MiiSrrTVpoglVf" 
Ghoghra, here a great and navigable® river, expanding in some a Prl',;sJp%(e„,„ 
places in the rainy season to the breadth^ of a milof and a Kn'-iniirlt,imi.48. 

^ TlrfltinUiiilcri 


* Town of plenty ; from -ITaiz, " plenty or prosperity,” and Abad, 
"abode.” 


Do«clirelbiinff von 
1 . 182 , 


t When smallest, aocordine; to Tieffonthnlor, "resombling the D.innbo 
at Ingoldstadt, but contiiining less water” — "ignota j»er Jgnotiora." 

Buehsinan' is scarcely more satlsCiotory, stating that, in this place, "its > 6urv.ori;«„crn 
channel and stream seem fully larger than tbat of tho Ganges at Oliunar.” "• 
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lialf, and crossed afc the Eai ghat by ferry. Tyzahad, and the 
ruins of tho ancient Ayodha or Oude, adjoining it on the 
south-east, extend ten® miles along the right bank of tho river, 
and for a distance of two miles from it. Saadat AJi Kh.in, 
first nawaub vazir of Oude, and who may bo considered the 
founder of this town, about the year 1730 built hero a palace, 
and adjoining to it laid* out a handsome garden, in tho Persian 
style. It was further embellished by his successors Sefdar 
Jang and Shujah ud daulah with various buildings and pleasure- 
grounds. The latter enlarged tho market-place, strengthened 
the fort with a wall, a ditch, and ronnd towers, and collected 
so great a population, that it became a great city. Subse- 
quentty, however, on his acquisition of a largo part of Bohil- 
cund,^ he removed the seat of government to Lucknow. This 
took place in 1775, and since that time Fyzabad has much 
decayed, the present population consisting almost exclusively 
of the lower and more indigent classes, the leading men, mer- 
chants, bankers, and others, ha\’ing transferred their residence 
to Lucknow. The tide® of emigration, which is represented as 
constantly increasing, is accelerated by the exactions practised 
on tho inhabitants. Everything brought into the town is 
heavily taxed. The chief manufactures at present are cloth, 
metal vessels, and ams. The population is estimated by 
Butler® at 100,000, but is fast diminishing, from the numbers' 
of those who seek an asylum from oppression in the Company's 
territories, or wherever else peace and security may be enjoyed. 

Tho military route from Goruckpore cantonment to that of 
Lucltnow passes through this place, crossing the river Gogra 
by ferry at the Eai ghat, where are usually many boats. To 
the west of the town is an encamping-ground. Distant E. 
from Lucknow 89 miles, S', from Allahabad 95. Lat. 26° d?', 
long. 82° 10'. 

EYZEPOOE . — K town in the British district of Candeisli, 
presidency of Bombay. Some very elegant and expensive 
houses, belonging to native bankers and cotton-merchants, 
have of late years been built in this town.* Lat. 21° 11', long. 
75° 63’. 
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GADII'WALA, in tlioEnjpoot state of Bikaner, a village Boiii'«ti,n'ijw«ni, 
on the route from Batungurh to the town of Bikaner, and nine 
miles E. of the latter. It is situate close to the north-eastern 
extremity of Johur, a tract of jungle twelve cos (twenty-four 
miles) in circuit, which helougs to the rajah of Bikaner, and is 
famous for the superior quality of camels and horses bred in it. 

The village contains forty houses, supplied with very good 
Tvater from a well 270 feet deep. Lat. 27® 57', long. 73° 30'. 

GAIGHAT,^ * in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieu- * r.i.e. m< doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a potty® « nnriimnn, sur- 
mnrket-touTi on the small river Manaura, on the route from 
the cantonment of Gkirnckpoor to that of Sultanpoor, in Oude, •'pi'fn'i. J*. 
49 miles® S.W. of the former, 61 N.B. of the latter. The ’omiImi, tiMp* 
number of its houses is stated by Buchanan at 115, which, 
allowing six persons to each house, would give a population of 
G90. There is good encamping-ground a mile cast of the 
ford, and supplies are abimdant from the surrounding country, 
which, though of a light sandy soil, is well cultivated. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 35', long. 82° 4.7'. 

GALAOTI, or GOLATJTTI, in tho British district of kic Trigon. 
Boolundshuhur, lieutenant-governorship of tho North-West Gpni„i,TnMnof 
Provinces, a torni on the route from Allyghur to the town of nniui-% vt, 
Meerut, and 29 miles S. of tho latter. It has a bazar, and is 
abundantly supplied with water from wells. The road in this 
part of the route is good, the countiy open and partially cul- 
tivated. Lat, 28° 36', long. 77° 61'. 

GALTCOT. — A town in the native state of Nepal, on tho r..i.c. m».i)uc. 
left bank of a branch of the Gunduck river, and 142 miles N.W. 
from Ehatmnndoo. Lat. 28° 18', long. 83° 7'. 

GALNA.' — See JaIiITA. 

GANDABACOTTAH. — L. town in the British district of e i.c. jt». Doc. 
Tangore, presidency of Madras, 195 miles S.W. of Madras, 

Lat. 10° 86', long. 79° 5'. 

Ox-foid; from Gni, “kino," and Oliat, “ford,” or passage over a 
river. 
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GAITDAEEE . — A tovm in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Hizam, 78 miles jrAV. from Hyderabad, and 
180 miles S.E. from Jaulnab. Lat. 18° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

GAHEEOW .* — A town in the Sajpoot state of Godwar,® 
108 miles S.^W. from Husserabad, and 78 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 16', long. 73° 36'. 

GANESPOOR,^ in the Eritish district of Gnruckpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'i\’’est Provinces, a small 
town on the river Koyane. According to Buchanan, it con- 
tains 200 houses,® and consequently, allowing six persons to 
each, a population of 1,200. Part is surrounded by a rampart 
of earth, and at the period of Buchanan’s visit was occupied by 
several branches of a native family of rank. Distant W. from 
Goruckpoor cantonment 38 miles. Lat. 26° 48', long. 82° 48’. 

GAHGAMEIK. — ^A. village inArracan, situate on the left 
hank of the Arracan river. Lat. 20° 21', long. 93° 5', 

GAITGAROBTli, in the British district of Allygurh, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the 2Torth-'W’est Provinces, a town 
20 miles S.E, of the cantonment of Allygurh. Lat. 27° 41', 
long. 78° 18'. 

GAKGES .* — A celebrated river of India, and of which the 
Bhageerettee is generally and popularly regarded as the remote 
feeder. The distinctiou of originating the great mass of waters 
subsequently termed the Ganges was some years since pro- 
posed to he accorded to the Jahnuvi,® a stream which joins the 
Bhaggerettee in lat. 31° 2', long. 78° 55'. It was then believed 
that the Jahnuvi took its rise from the north of the euln>i- 
nating range of the Himalayas, within the limits of Chinese 
authority.® This supposition turns out, howeyer, to be erro- 
neous. It has been since ascertained® that the remotest source 
of the Jahnuri is situate in British territory, on the southern 
base of the before-mentioned range ; and in reference to this 
' discovery. Captain Strachey, to whom its merit is due, contends 
that the Ganges should he considered to originate in the most 
distant tributary of the Aluknuuda (a feeder of the Ganges 
having a larger volume of water than the Bhageerettee). But 
os the distance between the ascertained source of the roost 
remote tributary of the Bhageerettee and the point of con- 
fluence of the latter river with the Aluloiunda is still believed 
to be fully equal to the distance between the source of the 
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Doulee, lo \THcli tlve Alulmunda owes its commencement, and 
the same point of confluence, tliere seems no reason for de- 
priving the sacred stream of the Hindoos of its ancient title ; 
and it is therefore proposed in this article lo regard the Bha- 
geerettee as the true Ganges. The Bhageerettee first comes 
to light near Q-angotei, in the territory of Gurwhal, in lat. 

80° 54/, long. 79° 7', issuing fi.’om under a very low arch, at the 
base of a great snow-hed, estimated to be 300 feet thick, 
which lies betw*een the lofty mountains termed St. Patrick,® »A8 aes. xir. 

St. George, and the Pyramid, the two higher hanng elevations rng. 

above the sea, respectively, of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, and the 0 ,*^"°“'“* 
other, on the opposite side, having an elevation of 21,379. 

“ From the brow ® of this curious wall of snow, and immediately “ 
above the outlet of the stream, large and hoary icicles depend. 

They are fonned by the freezing of the melted snow-water at 

the top of the bed ; for in the middle of the day the sun is 

powerful, and tlie water produced by its action falls over this 

place in cascade, but is frozen at night.” As in Brahminical 

mythology, the Ganges is said to flow from the head of Maha- 

devn or Siva, a Hindoo who attended the English party by 

whom this place was explored, expressed his belief that these 

icicles must be the hair of the deity. On the 31st May the 

mean breadth of the stream was found lo be twonly-seven^ t h. ub. 

feet ; the mean depth was estimated at fifteen inches. From 

this spot, which has an elevation of 13,800 feet, the stream 

holds a direction north-west for ten miles to Gangotri, where 

the mean breadth,® on the 26th May, was found to be forty- b ia_ 

three feet, tho depth eighteen inches, and the current very 

rapid. On the 2ad June the stream was ascertained to be two 

feet deep', and wider than previously observed. The elevation 

of Gangotii is 10,800 feet,® and the average descent of the " h. ios. 

river thereto, from tho place where it emerges from the snow- 

bed, is 830 feet per mile. From Gangotri the Bhageerettee 

holds a course nearly north-west to Bhairogati, in lat. 31° 2', 

long. 78° 64', the point^ of confluence with the Jahnuvi, hold- i m. aao*. 

ing its sleep and foaming course from tho north-east. Tho 

latter is considerably the larger river. The distance is seven 

miles from Gangotri to Bhairogati ; and as this latter place has 

an elevation of 8,511 feet,® the average descent of the river in = h. ut supra. 

this part of its course is 233 per mile. The united stream holds 
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a course first Tvesterlj, and then south-westerly, for thirteen 
mUes, as far as Sookhee, in lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 45', where it 
may he said® to “ break through the Himalaya Pi’oper,” Tbe 
elevation of the waterway is here 7,608 feet,''^ and consequently, 
the descent of the stream from the confluence is on an average 
seventy feet per mile. Erom Sookhee the river holds a very 
sinuous but generally a south-westerly course, for about thirfy- 
fcix miles, to Utal, in lat. 30° 43', long. 78° 25', where it turns 
nearly southward for about fifteen miles more to Surota, in 
lat. 30° 33', long. 78° 24'. It thence takes a direction south- 
east, and, nt a distance of nine miles, in lat. 30° 28', long. 
78° 29', receives, on the left side, the Julkar, a considerable 
torrent flowing from the north-east; and eight miles lower 
down, on the same side, at Tceree, in lat. 80° 23', long. 78°31', 
the Bhillung,^ another tributary of considerable size, also flow- 
ing from the north-east. The elevation of the waterway at this 
confluence is 2,278 feet,® and the average descent of the river 
from Sookhee thereto is seventy-eight feet per mile. J Con- 
tinuing to flow south-east for twenty-two miles, it is, at Deo- 
prag, in lat. 30° 8', long. 78° 39', joined on the left side by the 
Aluknunda, a large stream formed by the union of the Vishnoo 
and the Houlee. The Aluknunda® is a larger river than that 
whose volume it contributes to swell, bearing to it the propor- 
tion of three to two. The elevation at the point of this con- 
fluence is 1,953 feet f and consequently the average descent of 
the river from Teeree to it is fifteen feet in the mile. Erom 
Deoprag, the united stream, now called the Ganges, flows 
southwards eight miles, toNougaon, in lat. 30° 3', long. 78° 38', 
where, on the left side, it receives the Hyar, n considerable 
stream flowing from the south-east. Erom this confluence the 
river holds a course rery sinuous, but generallj’ westerly, for 
twenty-four miles, to Bikkee Hasee, in lat. 80° 6', long. 78° 23', 
where it touches upon the Debra Dhoon. Bikkee Kasee haring 
an elevation of 1,377 feet,® the fall of the river to that place 
from Deoprag is on an average eighteen feet per mile. In its 
liassage between the Debra Dhoon and the province of Kumnon, 

* height of Sookhee is given in "Walker’s Map nt 8,869 feet ; but 
the river bed was fband by barometer 1,261 feet below Sookhee, or 
above tbc sea 7,608. 
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it receives, opposite the village of Knnkur, in lat. 30° 2', long. 

78° 19', on the right hank, the Sooswa, a considerable stream, 
draining the valley, down which it flows in a south-easterly 
direction. This is the only strcnni of importance which falls into 
the Ganges on the right side, from the confluence of the Jahnuvi 
to this part of its coui’se, though it receives numerous small 
torrents on that side. Its descent by the Debra Dhoon is rather 
rapid to Hurdwar, in lat. 29° 57', long. 78° Id', a distance from 
Eikkee Kaseo of fifteen miles, in a south-westerly direction. 

The elevation of Hurdwar' is 1,024 feet;® consequently, the ® iimiRson and 
average descent of the river in passing the Dehra Dhoon is ”,"^" 30 ?*. 
twenty-three feet per mile. The volume of water discharged 
at Hurdwar when the river is lowest is estimated at 7,000* ' Jonm. &>c. 
cubic feet per second; being equal to only a small part of the 
alleged volume of the Dihong or Sanpoo, the principal feeder 
of the Brahmapootra.® * a<. net. ivii. sis 

Prom Hurdwar, the general course of the Ganges is nearly ’ 

south for about 130 miles, as far as Anopahuhur, in the Britisli 
district of Bolundshuhur, in lat. 28° 31', long. 78° 20 ', where it 
turns to the south-east, and 160 miles lower down, in lat. 27° 7 ', 
long. 80° 3', receives on the left side the Bamgungn, a con- 
siderable river flowing from the north-west. Eight miles lower 
doTOi, it on the right side receives the Kallec Nuddeo, flowing 
likewise from the north-west ; and twenty miles beyond, the 
Eesun Huddee. One hundred and seventy miles lower down, 
at Allahahad, in lat. 25° 26', long. 81° 45', it is joined, also on iimipon nniT" 
the right side, by the Jumna, from the north-west. Prom 
Hurdwar to Cawnpore, the distance is about 348 miles: as tho w.xv.sup.Ko.i,' 
descent® of the 'river from the former to the latter place is 
about 645 feet, the average fall of the river in this part of its * stnnm 

• V . o . . . , .1 , , Na\rgfttlon Jn 

course is about one foot ten inches per mile; and ns there nritish India, oi. 
does not appear to be any marked difference in the declivity of iihtl’or’indln n. 
its channel between Cawnporo and Allahabad, the same average 
descent of the waterway may, with probability, be assumed for simh "m’l 
the whole distance from Hurdwar to Allahabad. Throughout J 

XI 1 1 "x , 7 Burawiin Lai, 

the whole ot its course above Allahabad, the Ganges is “ a ®f Mohum- 
stream of shoals and rapids.”-* There are fords across it ; as at 
Sakertal,® in lat. 29° 29', long. 78° 4 ' ; at Ahar,® seven miles 
above Anopshubur ; at Eumurooddeennuggur/ in lat. 28° 55 ', AVor in 

2S5 «3,440. 
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long. 78° 11' ; in the vicinity of Hurdirar ; and n-itbout doubt 
in other places at times, when the water is very low. It is, 
however, navigable for river craft as far as Hurdwar; steamers 
conveying passengers and treasure, ply ns far as Ghunnuk- 
teesur, 393 miles above Allahabad ; and as far as Cawnpore, 
140 miles above Allahabad, the navigation is plied with much 
activity, the reach of the river at that military station having 
the appearance of a port on a small scale. From Allahabad, 
the stream meanders in a direction generally easterly for 270 
miles, to Manjhee, near which, in Int. 25° 46', long. 84° 40', it 
is joined on the left side by the Gogra. Between AUnhahad 
and Manjhee, it on the left side receives the Goomtee, and on 
the right, the Tons and Kummnassa ; besides many smaller 
streams ri^t and left. The average breadth in this part 
during the dry season is ftom 1,200 to 1,500 feet. At Benares, 
at that season, a section® of the river is set down ns having a 
breadth of 1,400 feet, and an average depth of thirty-five feet, 
and the discharge was estimated at 19,000 cubic feet per 
second. During the periodical rains, the breadth of the river 
at the same spot is 3,000 feet, and, rising forty-three feet, its 
average depth is about fifty-eight feet. The mean discharge at 
Benares throughout the year is estimated at 250,000 cubic 
feet per second. The depth of the channel is, however, subject 
to great inequality, in many places exceeding fifty feet during 
tbe periodical rains ; while, in the dry season, it was found 
that near Kutchwa, thirty-five miles above Benares, a shoal® 
extends completely across the river, having only two feet six 
inches water on its lowest part; so that all craft having n 
draught exceeding two feet, grounded in attempting to pass ; 
and it is obvious, that at this spot the river must be then 
fordable. Eighteen mOes below the junction of the Gogra, 
opposite to tbe town of Cherand, in lat. 25° 39', long. 84° 53', 
it on the right side receives the Sone, a large river flowing 
from the south-west; and after this addition, “its ebanneV 
when clear of islands, is generally about a mile wide ; but in 
spring by far the greater part is a mere dry sand, covered with 
douds of dust, which render all objects at any distance invisi- 
ble ; BO that, travelling on its channel, one might imagine him- 
self in. the midst of a ftightful desert.” At Hajeepoor, on tbe 
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left side, twenbj' miles below tbe condncDco of tbe Sono, tbo 
Ganges receives' tbe Gunduck, a large river from tbe norfcli- 
west, and continues to flow eastward for 160 miles, to ICultrce, 
in lat. 25“ 20', long. 87° 17', wlvcrc, on the left side, it receives 
the Coosy, also a large river flowing from the north, having in its 
course between the junctions of these two great rivers received 
right and left several streams of less importance. Below the 
confluence, for thirty-five miles, to Sikreegali, situate m lat. 

25° 10', long. 87° 4.3', numerous tributaries from the north 
pour their waters into the Ganges ; yet such is the enormous 
loss by evaporation, that, two miles below tbe above-mentioned, 
place, the river, though a mile- wide, has only five feet of water ’ Piin«^, nt 
where deepest, with a current of only a mile and a quarter per 
hour ; and so shallow in several places is the stream, that craft 
should have a “ draught® little exceeding eighteen inches, to * is- vn 
navigate safely and beneficially between Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad.” At Sikreegali the river turns south-east, a direction 
which the main stream continues to hold. for the remainder of 
its course ; but sixty miles below Sikreegnli, and opposite tho 
town of Seebgunge, in lat. 24° 44', long. 87° 59', the Bhagarathi, 
a great watercourse, p.irls on the right side from the main 
stream; and seventy miles lower down, the JelUngliee, another 
watercourse, also of considerable dimensions, diverges on tbe 
same side, at the town of JeUinghee, in lat. 24° 9', long. 88° 40'. 

The Bhagarathi proceeding southward for 120 miles, is then 
rejoined by the Jellingboe, after a course of about tbo like dis- 
t.mce, and tbo united stream, called tbo Iloogly, continuing to 
hold tbe same direction for forty-eight miles, becomes na'iu- 
gable for vessels of considerable burthen at Cbandernagore, in 
lat. 22° 50', long. 88° 21', at the distance of 115 miles from tbe 
sea, into which it falls about lat. 21° 40', long. 88° ; its estuary 
being considered by tbe Brabminists the termination of tho 
sacred stream, which, rising near Gangotri, and issuing from 
the mountains at Hurdwar, flows by the holy citj’’ of Benares. 

Its total length of course, from the source of tho Jabnuvi to its 
fall into tbe Bay of Bengal at Saugor, is about 1,514 miles,'*' 
viz. : — 

* The distance, rcclconed from tho snow-bed of G.'ingotri, would reduce 
tho length of the river by about thirteen miles. 
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From the source of the Jahnuvi to the junction of the Miles. 


Aluknundn and Bhagercttee rivers 133 

Thence to Hurdwar 

„ Allahahad 488 

„ Seebgungo (origin of the Bhagirathi) 563 

i Junction of Bhagirathi with Jellinghee 120 

I „ Chandemagoro 48 

„ The Sea 115 


1,514 

Below the divergence of the Bhagirathi and the Jellinghee, 
the main stream is called the Podda or Ganges ; and from that 
point the joint delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra may he 
considered to commence. The Podda or Ganges, flowing south- 
east, receives some considerable streams on the left side ; and 
on the right, besides the Jellinghee, it throws off, five miles 
lower down, the Martabbanga ; forty miles below this latter 
divergence, the Gorac; and forty miles still further, the 
Chundni. At the distance of thirty miles lower down, it is 
joined on the left side, at Juffergunge, in lat. 23° 52', long. 
89° 45', by an offset of the Konaie or Jabuna, a vast river, the 
principal channel of the Brahmapootra, and here much larger 
than the Podda or Ganges. The united stream takes a course 
south-east for sixty miles, when it throws off the Kirtjmnssa, 
and sixfy-five miles below that divergence, it joins the Meghna, 
after which, flowing southwards for thirty-five miles, it is finally 
discharged into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 22° 15', long. 90° 43' ; 
its total length of couree, from the issue beneath the snow at 
Gangotri, being 1,657 miles, or from the source of the Jahnuvi, 
1,570 miles. In continuation of what has been already stated 
as to the slope of the river down to Allahabad, it may be men- 
tioned that Prinsep estimated^ the fall, in a distance of 139* 
miles (measured along the continnons course of the stream), 
from that city to Benares, at six inches per mile ; from Benares 
to Colgong, being 320 miles, at five inches ; from Colgong to 

* In Prinsep's volume, the distance from Allnliabad to Benares is said 
to be only tneoty-nino miles, and that between Jellinghee and Calcutta 
ninety-seven miles ; statements so grently at variance with fact, that they 
must be presumed to be errors of the press. 
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Jellinghee, being 167 miles, at four inches; from Jellinghee to 
Calcutta, being 170 miles, also at four inches ; from Calcutta 
to the sea, about 100 miles, at one or two inches, according as 
the water may be at its highest or lowest stale. 

Access at all seasons for any considerable craft from the sea 
to that part of the Gauges above the Della can be attained 
only through the continuous channel of the Mcghna .and Podda, 
or through the Chundiia, which, diverging from tim Podda or 
Ganges on the right side, in lat. 23° 55', long. S9° takes a 
direction southwards, and falls into the Bay of Beng Xby the 
Hooringottah estuary. During the dry season, noit..cr the 
Bhagiralhi nor the .Tellinghec, forming by their junction the 
Hoogl}', is navigable for cruft drawing above eighteen* inches 
water ; and at that pe'riod the communication by water between 
the Hoogly below Calcutta and the Ganges above the Delta, 
is maintained by a circuitous course called the Soonderhund 
Passage, opening into the Cliundna. In the Podda or Ganges 
the tide is felt ns far as Juflergunge,® 160* miles from the sea, 
and in the Hoogly to a distance of about 150 miles from the 
sea. Besides the principal channels, — the Hoogly, the Podda, 
and the Chundna, numerous streams of less importance, part- 
ing from the main ones, find their way to the B.ay of Bengal 
through the Soonderbunds, a wonderful maze of sea-islands, 
separated by numerous channels holding every direction, hut 
principally from north to south. There arc upwards of twenty 
of the estuaries of those channels opening into the head of the 
hay. The water of the Ganges begins to rise^ towards the 
end of Slay, and is usually at its maximum in September. The 
following table, drawn up by Captain Thomas Prinsep, illii's- 
trates the rise of the water in the river at various places ; — 



Greatest 

known 

Rise in low 


Annual 

Rise. 

Seasons. 


. irt. 

In. 

3?t. 

In. 

At Allahabad 

45 

6 

29 

0 

Benares 

45 

0 

34 

0 

Colgong 

29 

6 

28 

3 

Jellinghee 

26 

0 

25 

6 


Do. by ohsenations quot od by Benncll 32 0 

* Eennell' observes thot the tidee in the Ganges are perceptible at the 
distance of ZiO miles from the sea. 
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Grente^i known Btse in low 
Annual Bise. Seasons. 

At Commercollj and Custee (not quite Pt. In. Pt . In, 


certain) 22 6 22 0 

Agurdeep 23 9 23 0 

Calcutta (independent of tide) 7 0 6 7 

Dacca, according to Eennell 14 0 


Eennell is of opinion that the rising of the -water of the 
Ganges^ is not in any considerable degree® caused by the 
meltinr' if the snows of the Himalayas, but results principally 
from fall of rain in the less-elevated mountains and over 
the plain. “ By the latter end of July® all the lower parts of 
Bengal contiguous to the Ganges and Burhampooter are over- 
flowed, and form an inundation of more than 100 miles in 
width, nothing appearing but villages and trees.” “ Embarlia- 
tions of every kind traverse the inundation; those bound 
upwards av.ailing themselves of a direct course and still water, 
at a season when every stream rushes like a torrent. Hus- 
bandry and grazing are both suspended, and the peasant 
traverses in his boat those fields which in another season he 
was wont to plough, happy that the elevated site of the river- 
banks places the herbage they contain within his reach, other- 
wise his cattle must perish.” JIany extensive tracts are 
guarded from being inundated by the river by means of dams, 
made at an enormous expense, and having collectively a length 
of above 1,000 miles. AVith respect to the general breadth of 
the Ganges, Prinsep* states it to be -“very unequal, but may' 
be reckoned to average a mile in the dry season on its whole 
course through the plains, and t»vo miles in the freshes.” 
According to Burnes,® the average discharge of the Indus is 
four times that of the Ganges during the dry season. Like 
other rivers subject to periodical inundations, the water of the 
Ganges c.arries down earth in a state of suspension. The 
amount of solid matter in bulk in proportion to the quantity 
of water, is, according to laborious observations and calcula- 
tions made by the Ecv, E. Everest,® as follows : — During the 
rainy season irVoth part,* or about two cubic inches in a 

* BenneU's staiezuent on this point is quite astonUhing : " A gtvsa of 
water taken out of the Wangea, when at its height, yields about one part 
in four ofiund."' 
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cubic foot ; during tbe winter five montbs, -raVo^^ 
during the rest of the year, P***'*' i following out 

his data, this wi'iter concludes the total annual discharge of 
earthy matter to he 6,368,077,4.40 cubic feet in bulk. The 
total extent of inland navigation connected with the Ganges 
is not ascertainable with any degree of accuracy, but is 
unquestionably very large, and will be considerably increased 
on the completion of the works now in progress for facilitating 
the irrigation of the Doab by means of the Gauges Canal, and 
at the same time adding to the means of water-transit. The 
first idea of a plan of irrigation for the Doab originated as long 
since as the time of Lord "William Bentinclc,'* by whose orders 
some steps were taken for ascertaining its practicability ; but, 
upon inquiry, the project did not appear capable of being 
successfully carried out. Under Lord Auckland the inquiries 
were resumed, the importance of the subject having been 
painfully pressed upon the notice of government by the 
occurrence of severe famine in the districts which the proposed 
works were designed to benefit. A magnificent plan for irriga- 
tion and navigation was laid down by Captain Cautley, com- 
prising a main trunk line, running from the town of Hurdwar, 
through the centre of the Doah, with a connecting line to 
Cawnpore, as the inlet and outlet for navigation 5 the tracts of 
country lying between the different rivera which run into the 
•Tumua and Ganges being irrigated by branches, extending the 
benefits of this fertilizing process to every village in the Doab.® 
This project was subsequently referred to a committee of 
engineer and artillery officers® for examination and report. 
Their testimony was highly favourable. The only serious 
difficulty to the execution of the project was presented by the 
tract of low land through which the drainage of the Solani 
ifiver runs before its junction with the Rutmoo. Two methods 
of surmounting this were suggested: one by an aqueduct; 
the other by diverting the line so as to cross the Solani and its . 
tributaries by means of dams. The latter was recommended- 
by its being presumed to be less costly; but the. former plan, 
deemed far better in every other point of view, was finally 
adopted. An account of this magnificent aqueduct -uill be 
found under the article “ Solani River.” The Ganges Canal is 
now rapidly advancing to completion.' The main line has been 
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constructed from Ilurdwar to the I'icinitv of jMlyglmr, whence 
it diverges in two channels, one to Cawnpore, and the other 
to lluniecrpoor, vi£ Etawa, with three olfhcts, designated the 
Futtehghur, Bolundshuhur, and Cod branches. The total 
length* of the canal with all its branches will measure about 
810 miles. 

Miles. 


Hurdwar to Allyghur ISO 

All^'ghur to Cawnpore 170 

Allyghur to llumeerpoor 180 

Branch to Eottehghur 170 

Ditto to Bolundshuhur 60 

Ditto to Cod 60 


810 


The tot.nl cost is estimated at a million and a half sterling. 
No inconvenient diminution of the navigable facilities of the 
Ganges is anticipated from the abstraclion of the larger 
portion of its uaters at Ilurdwar for the purposes of tlio 
canal, inasmuch as no such result has taken place on the 
Jumna, nhero the nhule apparent stream has been diverted to 
feed tlie two canals diverging from that river. Notwith- 
standing this, the under-current which percolates the gravelly 
or sandy bed, togctlier with the drainage of the inter- 
mediate countiy, furnishes a navigiible stream of water at 
Agra, a distance of 290 miles by the river’s course ; and it is 
thence inferred that the navigiition of the Ganges below 
Cawnpore will not be injuriously affected ; while the navigation 
above will be ciirried on by means of the canal. It may bo 
observed, that the discharge of the G.angcs at Hurdwtar, the 
place at which it emerges fi om the hills, is in the dry season in 
proportion to that of the Jumna as seven to three, the discharge 
of the G<anges being estimated at 7,000 cubic feet per second, 
and that of the Jumna at the canal heads at about 3,000. 

GANGLUNG. — See Gantusg. 

GANGOONDOUSI. — A town in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, 274 miles S.W. of Madras. 
Lat. O'* 28', long. 78® 47'. 

GANGOOEOO. — A. town in the native state of Gurbwal, 
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on the right bank of the Tonse river, and 60 miles IT.E. from 
Debra. Lat, 31° 9', long. 78° 23'. 

GANGOTJII,^ in the native state of Gurnhal, a small 
temple on the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges 
is called in the upper part of its course, and eight or ten. miles 
K’.'W. of its source. The river here expands a little, and on 
the bank of a small ba}' or inlet the temple is built, about fifteen 
feet* above the ^vater. It is in a small inclosure, surrounded by 
a wall of unbewn stone, cemented with lime-mortar, and has 
close to it, and in the same inclosure, a small comfortable bouse, 
built for the olllciating Brahmins. The temple is a square 
building, about twenty feet high, and contains small statues of 
Gangs,® Bhagiratbi, and other mythological personages, sup- 
posed to be connected with this locality. There is no village 
here,^ the pilgrims having no other shelter than a few sheds of 
wood, and caves in the adjoining cliffs. There are several pools, 
called by the names Brahmakund, Bishnukund, and others of 
corresponding import. Ablution® in these is considered an im- 
portant part of the ritu.al to be observed by pilgrims who visit 
this spot, considered popularly to be the source of the Ganges, as 
farther progress up the stream is generally, though erroneously, 
regarded as impracticable.® Though this ablution, with due 
donations to the officiating Brahmins, is considered to cleanse 
from all ofibnees, the number of pilgrims is not considerable,^ 
in consequence of the great length and ruggedness of the 
journey, and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence by the way. 
Flasks' and similar vessels are filled at Gangotri with the sacred 
water of the stream, and being sealed® by the officiating 
Brahmin, arc conveyed to the plains, where they are highly 
prized by the superstitious. Gangotri is below the upper 
limit of forests ; cedars® growing here, though to no great size, 
and birch-trees thriving remark.ably. The mean breadth of the 
Bhageerettee or Ganges here was ascertained by Hodgson,* 
on the 2GLh of May, to be forty-three feet, the depth eighteen 
inches, the current very swift, and over rounded stones. On 
the 2Dd of .Tune following, lie conjectured its volume to be 
doubled, in consequence of the rapid melting of the snow. 
Bennell’s® account of Gangotri would scarcely have been 
expected from one who usually displays so much information 
and judgment. “ This great bodj' of water [the Gange.s] now 
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forces a passage through the ridge of Mount Himmaleh, at the 
distance possibly of 100 miles below the place of its first 
approach to it, and, sapping its very foundations, rushes 
through a cavern, and precipitates itself into a vast basin, 
which it has worn in the rock at the hither foot of the moim- 
tains. The Ganges thus appears to incurious spectators to 
derive its original springs from this chain of mountains, and 
the mind of superstition has given to the mouth of the cavern 
the form of the head of a cow.” The Brahmin who showed 
the holy places to Fraser,* ridiculed the fancy that the stream 
issued from a rock like a cow’s mouth. Herbert* estimates 
the length of course of the Bhageerettee or Ganges, from its 
source near Gangotri to its entrance on the plains of Hin- 
dostan, at about 203 miles. The elevation of the temple 
above the sea is 10,319 feet.® Lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 59'. 

GAHGPORE. — A petty raj, within the territory super- 
intended by the political agent for the south-west frontier of 
Bengal. It is bounded on the north by the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor ; on the east by the native state of Bonei; on 
the south by that of Samba and the British district of Snm- 
bulpore ; and on the nest bj' the native states of Eyghur and 
Jushpoor. It extends from lot. 21° 60' — ^22° 87', and from 
long. 83° 31' — 84° 57', and is ninety miles in length from cast 
to west, and thirty-five in breadth, with an area of 2,49.3* 
square miles. The latest available reports give a very un- 
favourable account of the state of the country, which is little 
better than a great jungle, giving shelter to vast numbers of 
wild animals, and afibrding admirable sport to the hunter. 
The soil is naturally rich, but there is little cultivation, and 
not even the semblance of any administration of justice. The 
annual revenue was supposed to be about a lac of rupees 
(10,000/.), aud the British tribute, which is only 500 rupees, 
was regularly paid. Tlie prince, at the date of the report, 
though a young man, was sunk into that condition of sloth 
and imbecility which almost invariably results from indulgence 
in opium. The population is believed to be about 112,000.® 
Gangpore, the principal place, is in lat. 22° 3', long. 84° 43'. 

GAiflSCOTTEE. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Hizam, 85 miles .E. from Hyderabad, 
and 204 mUes S.E. from EUichpoor. Bat. 18° 32', long. 78° 33'. 
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GANJAM.^ — A Brilisli district under tlie presidency of 
Madras, named from the town formerly its principal place. 
It is bounded on the north-west, north, and north-east, by the 
territory of Orissa ; on the south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; 
on the west by the British district of Vizagapatam ; and lies 
between lat. 18° 13'— 19° 52', long. 83° 60'— 86° 15', The 
area is staled officially* to be 6,400 square miles. The sea- 
coast, connnenciug at the estuary of the Xaglaudi TTadi, or 
Chicacole river, is bold and rocky,® and is marked by a range 
of rugged^ hills, running in some parts close to the shore ; in 
others, nearly parallel to it, but a few miles inland. Those 
about lat. 19° 25', long. 85° 8', near the northern extremity of 
the coast, recede gradually from it, and leave space for an 
extensive sandy plain, partly occupied by the jhil or lake of 
Chilka,** lying between this district and that of Cuttack, and 
separated from the sea for many miles by a long narrow strip 
of sand, seldom more than three hundred yards in breadth. 
Though coasting vessels may enter the riv'or Basikoila,® in 
lat. 19° 22', long. 85° 8', there is throughout the whole extent 
of coast no haven for ships of any considerable burthen, 
which, if trading to places on any part of it, must anchor 
abreast of them in the open sen. Landwards of the rocky 
lulls extending along the coast, the country for a few miles 
expands into a plain, beyond which, in the north-west of the 
district, are numerous intiicate rocky groups and ranges, 
which ultimately, beyond the western boundary, become con- 
nected with the great range of the Eastern Ghauts. Their 
geological formation is generally primitive, principally gneiss® 
and granite. Tlie streams of the district flow from those 
hills, and hold a course south-eastward, falling into the Bay of 
Bengal. The principal are, the Ifaglaudi or Chicacole river, 
debouching in lat. 18° 13', long. 84° ; the Callingapalam river, 
debouching about twelve miles farther to the north-east ; and 
the Basikoila ; but all, without exception, are mere torrents, 
which are dry for a part of the year. The jhil or lake of 

* It is proper, however, to observe, that the description given by Hors- 
burgh is not quite consonant with that contiiined in an ofiicial report,' 
where it is stated that “througliout the entire line of const an extensive 
fertile alluvial plain, free from hills of any considerable height, extends 
from it to the Ghauts.” 
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Cbilka, the greater part of vrhich lies Tritliin the limits of the 
British district of Cuttack, touches part of the uorthern 
frontier of this district. It is about forty-two^ miles in length 
from north to south, and fifteen in breadth ; of small depth,® 
its greatest not exceeding six feet, urhile in most parts it has 
not more than four. It abounds in fish and aquatic birds, and 
is valuable from the great quantity of culinary' salt obtained 
from its water through evaporation in shallow tanks, by means 
of the he.at of the sun. The hot season comprises the latter 
end of March, and the months of April and hlay, during 
which the temperature is very high, and the air oppressive. 
The south-west monsoon sets in about the middle of June, and 
continues until October, uhen it is succeeded by a variable® 
season, ushering in the north-east monsoon, which brings cool 
weather, that continues through the Avinter months, and renders 
them bracing and salubrious. During the hot se.'ison, and the 
close of the rainy one, agues and fevers of very had type are 
common; and in 1815 these diseases carried off such great 
numbers, both of the European and native population, at the 
town of Ganjam, that the civil and military^ establishments 
were removed to Chieacolc; and the former place has since 
been nearly deserted. 

There is veiy scanty information respecting the zoology of 
the district, which, however, is represented ns comprehending 
the bear,® the chita or hunting-leopard, the hymna, the jackal, 
the tiger-cat, and the hare. 

The level countrj' is in general extremely fertile, producing 
abundant crops of rice, sugarcane, maize, millet, pulse of 
various kinds, oil-seeds, and raji (Eleusine corocana) ; while 
the hilly country yields wax, lac, gums, dye-stuffs, arrowroot, 
and great variety of timber and ornamental woods. Cotton is 
produced® annually to a considerable extent ; and the local 
demand is such as to leave scarcely any for exportation. The 
only manufactures of importance are coarse cotton cloths and 
muslins, which last wereformerl_y in high esteem and extensively 
manufactured, but are not now produced to the same extent, 
on account of the diminished demand consequent on the irre- 
sistible competition of British fabrics. The population has 
been stated officially* to be 926,930, an amount which, com- 
pared with the area, indicates a relative density of 345 to the 
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square mile. "By far tlie greater part are Brahminiats, tliere 
being few Mussulmans, and probably no Christians, except 
those in the service of government. The former prevalence, 
and recent suppression of human sacrifices in a part of Ganjam, 
are briefly noticed in the article Goomsoor. Ganjam occupies 
the northern portion of the territory Itnown as the Five Ciroara, 
the possession of which was an object of fierce contention 
between the French and English about the middle of the last 
century. They were obtained by the former in 1753, and 
continued under their dominion for six years, when Clive 
transferred them to the East-India Company, to whom they 
were formally ceded in 17Go, by the emperor of Delhi.® 

Chicacole, the principal place of the district, Ganjam and 
Eusselkondah, the towns of note within the district, are 
described under their respective names iu the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

The great route from north-east to south-west, from Calcutta 
to Madras, runs through the whole length of the district 
parallel to the seacoast, and generally at a short distance from 
it. The construction of a macadamized road from Berhamporo 
to Eusselkondah has been authorized, at the estimated cost of 
U,22dlS’ ^ 

GANJAM,* in the British district of the same name, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town on the left side of the Eosikoila 
Nuddee, immediately above its fall into the Bay of 'Bengal.® 
This town, formerly remarkable for its fine buildings, is now 
much decayed, the fort and cantonments being in ruins, and 
the place nearly deserted, in consequence of a deadly epidemic 
fever, -which, in 1815, carried® off great numbers of the 
inhabitants, both Europeans and natives. The civil and 
military stations were then removed to the town of Chicacole. 
The insalubrity of the situation has, it is said, passed away ; 
but the establishments which formerly caused its prosperity, 
have not heen restored. It Las stiU, however, some coasting 
trade"* by means of the river. Distance direct from Chicacole, 
jST.E., 110 miles ; Vizagapatam, N.E., 1G5 ; Madras, N.E., 53G ; 
Cuttack, S.W., 90; Calcutta, S.'W'., 315. Lab. 19° 23', long. 
85° 7’. ■ . * 

GANJBDB, in the British district of Paneeput, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, pre.sidency of 

•:u; 
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Bengal, a village on the route from the city of Belhi to 
Kurnal, and IG miles S.E. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Lat, 29’ 29’, long. 77° 2'. 

GANTUEG PASS, in Bimsahir, over a range of moxintains 
on the north-eastern boundniy, between ICoonawur and Chinese 
Tnrtary. Jnequemont* describes it ns a vast opening between 
summits which overtop it about a thousand feet. The highest 
part of the pass is covered with perpetual snow. To the west, 
a declivity extends towards the distant Sutluj, with a smface 
sloping gradually, but inexpressibly rugged. Nature in few 
places assumes a form more frightful than that here described 
by Gerard :* — “ VTe now hurried down to a milder climate, for 
a short w.ay upon continuous snow, and afterwards on loose 
rock and suow for a mile, where the head of the dell is formed 
on each side of us. In this plain of wrecks and horrid sceneiy, 
the detached summits of tho chain rose in various misshapen 
forms, dark and naked on their sides, but tcrininatiug in spires 
and domes of perpetual whiteness. Around their bases, which 
hero rest at an elevation of 17,000 feet, are enormous accumu- 
lations of suow, containing basins of still water, tho dread of 
travellers who approach them : the scene surpasses description. 
Tho dell, nearly half a mile wide, is covered by layers of broken 
stones, exhibiting cxtraordinniy variety, beautiful to tbe eye, 
but severe to tho feet.” The space to be traversed devoid of 
wood for fuel is eight miles, and, in consequence of this, the 
pass is little frequented. Gerard crossed it, at the end of July, 
amidst falls of snow and sleet, which lasted all day, yet so 
mild was tho temperature, comparativelj- with the enormous 
elevation, that tho thcrmoinotcr did not sink below 33°.® 
Gautung, geologically, has some interest, as there the slate 
formation,^ reaching westward towards the Sutluj, crops out 
from beneath tho calcareous and fossiliferous strata extending 
eastward. The Bishi Ganlung, a snowy peak rising above the 
pass, has been ascertained trigonometrically* to have an ele- 
vation of 21,229 feet above tbe sea; that of tho pass itself 
is 18,293fi feet. Lat. 81° 38', long. 78° 47'. 

GAOMTJTEE,* in Euinaou, a river rising on tho eastern 
declivity of- the peak of Budbnn Garb, and in lat. 30°, long. 
79° 36'. It bolds a coarse, generally south-easterly, through 
an extensive -valley or elevated plain, remarkably level, and 
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above ten miles in diameter. This expanse is fertile, wooded, 
though not densely, and well watered by the numerous feeders 
of the Gaoniutee ; but though having an average elevation of 
above four thousand feet above the sea, it is extremely un- 
healthy,® from some cause as yet unascertained. The Gaomutee, 
after a course df about twenty miles, joins the Suijoo, a feeder 
of the Balee, at Bugesur, in lat. 29° 49', long. 79° 49'. 

GA.P33LONG. — ^A village in Arracnn, situate on the left 
bank of the river distinguished by tho same name. Lat. 
20° 48', long. 93° 7'. 

GAB. — ^A town in the Enjpoot state of Boondee, 73 miles 
S.E. from Nusseerabad, and 74 miles S. from Je 3 -poor. Lat. 
25° 62', long. 75° 52'. 

GABAHUNG. — A town in the native state of Nepal, near 
the left bank of the Gunduck river, and 102 miles N.TIT. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat, 27° 67', long. 83° 41'. 

GABAKOTA,^* in tho British territory of Saugor and 
Nurbudda, a town, situate in the angle® formed by tho confluence 
of the rivers Sonar and Guddari. The fort is at the apex of 
tho angle, and is of irregular ground-plan, being washed on 
two sides by the confluent streams. The interior wall of tho 
fort is thirty feet high, and of thickness varying from six to 
twenty feet ; an outer wall, twenty feet high, surrounds tho 
place, tbe interval between tho two defences being very irre- 
gular. A ditch thirty feet deep communicates with both 
rivers, and, extending between them, strengthens the defences 
towards the country. Tho town, which extends from river to 
river, is separated from the fort by a considerable space of 
waste ground. In October, 1818, it was held by a garrison 
for the raja of Nagpoor or Berar, and being invested by a 
British force under General Watson, in a few days a prac- 
ticable breach was made, and the place surrendered. Distant 
25 miles E. of Saugor, 206 S.W. of Allahabad. Elevation 
above the sea 1,345 feet. Lat. 23° *47', long. 79° 12'. 

GABASPOOB,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions 
of Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Hosungabad to 
Saugor, by Bhilsa, 88® miles N.E. of former, 49 S.W. of latter. 
The town lias a small fort of masonry on its south-east side, 

Gafhakotn of Tassin ; Gurrukota of Blnokcr.* 

2)9 
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.Hid a cnsl. Supplic.** niid w.itcr .'irc iibund.nnt. There 
arc Komc^ mitique btiilding-*, having elaborate .'tculptiiru?, in 
the fine pand.'lonc of the nciglibouritig hilN. Ivil. 2.3® 40', 
long. TS® 10‘. 

GAH OU>"S.\. — ^-V town in the native rtalc of Cas'limcer, 
or territory of Ghokb Singh. 177 niile» X.T3. from Jlolira, and 
IS.j miles IN’.lil. from Simla. Lat. 512® 10', long. SO® •!'. 

in the district of Stiltanpoor, territory of Ondc, a 
fort on the right bank of tlic Goomtec, 11 milos S.K. of Sult.an- 
poor c.antonincnt, lOG- S.E. of Lucknow. It wim, in a remote 
period, hiiilt by a fcovereigii® of Omlo, of the llhar race, a low 
caste of Hindoo^, and the stone u«ed in its eoiihtruction was, 
according to tradition, brought by w.atcr from 2 Cf 2 >.'iI. It early 
fell into the hand.s of the Pnt.in iiivador.s of IliiuiosLin, who 
dp.«lroyed the upper p.art of the walU, leaving them standing 
to tlie height of eight or ten feet. The ruined portion ha.< been 
restored, partly in brick, partly in mud. Part of the stonewall 
risc.s from the bed of the Goomtec, tind exliibifs many sculp- 
tuies, ns well n.s inscriptions, some in the Xagari. some in the 
Persian char.icler, relating the history ofihe place. Lat. 26® 10’, 
long. S2® 10’. 

GAltTADIIAR,* in the peninsula of Katlywar, or territon* 
of the Guicowar, a town tn the district of Gohilwnr, in n fertile 
tract, well watered, but indifferently cultivated.- Distance front 
Ahincd.ahnd, S.M*.. 125 miles ; Baroda. .S.W., 120; Surat. 

00: Bombay, N.AV., 105. Lat. 21® 31', long. 71® 31'. 

GATII S.ADA KIf.AX, in the .Sindc Sngnr Dooab divi.rion 
of the Pmijah, a town situated near the left bank of the 
Kishengunga river, 71 miles X.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 
31® 20', long. 73® 28'. 

GABOBIll. — A town in the native st.atc of Nepal, on the 
left bank of the .Timm river, and 200 miles N.ir. front Khat- 
mandoo. J^at. 28® 5', long. S2® o'. 

GAROTIJA, or GUUOTA,’ in Bundleciiud, a sm.all tovm 
on the route from Banda to Gw.alior, 7S miles- A\'. of the 
former, 12G S.B. of the latter. It has a bazar, and water is 
plentiful. Tmt. 25® 35', long. 70® 22'. 

GAROWICB, or KAROAV KE. — A halliiig-plnee on the gre.at 
Aeng route (Ari’ac.m), and situate at the foot of Naty.ag.ain. 
The ascent is very steep, bub the path being carried in a zig- 
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zng manner, tbe labour is thereby lessened.' The cueamping- 
ground is good, and well supplied with n*ater. Elevation 
3,165 feet. Lat. 20'’ 2', long. 94'’ 5'. 

GABKEE. — A town in the British district of Hydrabad, in 
the pi'ovince of Sinde, preBidenc3' of Bomb.ay, 63 miles S.E. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24'* IS', long. OS'" 51'. 

GABBOIV and COSSTAH HILLS. — ^This group, situate 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Bengal territory, extends 
over a tract of country bounded on the nortli by Goal para and 
Camroop ; on the east by Jyntc'a ; on the south by Sylhet and 
Mj'mensing j and on the west by the last-mentioned district. 
These territories extend from lat. 25° to 26° 6', and from long. 
90° 7' to 92° 11'. The whole tract contains an area of 4,347 
square miles. The chief divisions, with the statistical par- 
ticulars of each, as far as they can be ascertained, arc as 
follows.' The Giirrows contain by estimation an area of 2,268 
square miles; Bam Eye, 328; Hurtung, 360; Mnriow, 283; 
Molyong, 110 ; Jlahrain, 162 ; Osimla, 350 ; Kyrim and the 
domains of various petty chiefs, 486. The population of the 
whole is given at 65,205. Tbe various chiefs who exercise 
dominion throughout this district aro under the protection of 
the British government, though not tributarj' thereto. With 
many of them there are agreements defining^ tlio relative posi- 
tions of the protecting state and the protected dependency ; 
and with regard to all, this relation is understood and acted 
upon." The character of the country is wild, as is also that of 
the people ; but for some j'cars past the just and liberal policy 
of the British government has secured the general prevalence 
of tranquillity ; but in 1852, it was deemed necessary to depute 
Lieutenant Agnew into the Garrow Hills to inquire into a 
local disturbance." The portion of this district which is 
directly British has been noticed under the head “ Coss^mh 
Hills.” 

GAB TABSA. — A town in the native state of Cashraeer, 
or dominions of Gholab Sing, 202 miles N.E. from Simla, and 
177 miles N.E. from Debra. Lat. 31° 49', long. 80° 29’. 

GASULPOOB, in the British distiiot of Saugor and Her- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-AYest Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jubbulpoor to Bewah, 16 miles H.E. 
of the former. Lat. 23° 20', long. 80° 10'. 
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GATIR,‘ * or LUCKJrOTjTI.Z— A ruined city in tlie British 
district of jVIaldah, presidency of Bengal. It is situate on a 
range of inconsiderable eminences^ extending along the east or 
left bank of the Bhagruttee, a watercourse formerly the main 
channel of the Ganges, but now containing a small portion only 
of its stream. The best description of this vast monument of 
the industry and resources of India at a remote period, is that 
given by Eennell,® who visited the place. “ Taking the extent 
of the ruins of Gour at the most reasonable osculation, it is 
not less than fifteen miles in length (extending along the old 
bank of the Ganges), and from two to three in breadth. 
Several villages stand on part of its site; the remainder is 
either covered with thick forests,^ the habitations of tigers and 
other beasts of prey, or become arable land, whose soil is chiefly 
composed of brick-dust. The principal ruins are a mosque, 
lined with black marble elaborately wrought, and two gates of 
the citadel, which are strikingly grand and lofty. These fabrics, 
and some few others, appear to owe their duration to the 
nature of their material^ which are less marketable, and more 
difficult to separate, than those of the ordinary brick buildings, 
which have been, and continue to be, an article of merchandise, 
and are transported to Moorshedabad, Mauldah, and other 
places, for the purposes of building. These bricks are of 
remarkably solid texture, and have preserved the sharpness of 
their edges and smoothness of their surfaces through a series 
of ages. The situation of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Bahar as united under one govemment, 
being nearly centrical with respect to the populous parts of 
those provinces, and near the junction of the principal rivers 
that compose that extraordinary inland navigation for which 
those provinces are famed; and, moreover, secured by the 
Ganges and other rivers on the only quarter from which 
Bengal has any cause of apprehension.” A beautiful minaret,^ 
ninety feet high and twenty-one in diameter, yet remains, sur- 
mounted by an open cupola, accessible by internal stairs, and 
affording a fine view of the surrounding country. Tliere are 
also some mosques in a state of decay, but stiU retaining traces 

* Gaur of Shakespear Gaar of 'Wilson ;* Gowr of Briggs’s Index ; 
Gour of Hennell ; ’ Gour of Elliot.* 

Himlostan, S5. « Supplement to Glossurr, ilS. 
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of their original architectural excellence. Of these the most 
trorth notice are the Soiiahla Masjit, or golden mosque ; the 
Chhota Sonahla Masjit, or small golden mosque ; and the Eadam 
Eosul, to which votaries throng in the belief that it contains 
the impression on stone of the footstep of Mahomet, the founder 
of Islam. Of the numerous bridges formerly traversing the 
watercourses in and about this -vronderful collection of dwellings, 
one only remains. So vast has been the quantity of building 
materials drawn from those ruins, as to give rise to a specific 
phrase* in the fiscal language of India: Their further abstrac- 
tion has been prohibited, and measures have been taken for 
arresting® the destruction of the interesting antiquities in the « scn-ni pumic 
vicinity of the ancient capital of Bengal. Splendid views of 
the most striking of those objects have been given by Daniel.^ '> Antiquitin of 
Among the ruins are several neglected tanks swarming with RvlI'xj.rinV 
alligators; and the dense damp jungles, overgrowing the more 
depressed j^arts, are infested with various kinds of snakes, 
amongst which the boa-constrictor has been killed above twenty 
feet in length. In the time of Abulfazl, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, there was here a great® fort, to the east »Ayccn Akbew. 
of which was a lake of considerable extent ; and Tieffenthaler '*■ 
states® that it was surrounded hy an earthen rampart twenty ‘•ufichrfibunp 
ells high, and so broad at top, that horses, elephants, and 
waggons, could move along it without difficulty. Gaur is pro- 
bably a placet of great antiquity ; the researches of ■W'ilford,^ J ' Aa. nca. ix. ns. 
however, do not appear to establish it as of any great impor- 
tance until A.n. 648, when its chief became independent, on the 
fall of the previously paramount sway of Magadha. The chiefs 
of Gaur from that time were powerful, until the reign of 
Bakshmana, from whom it probably received the name of * i>ird, preface to 
Lucknouti, hy which it is frequently mentioned in history. In S'of Gqiimit, 
1202 the city was taken, and Bakshmana driven into flight, 
by Bakhtiar Kbilii,® a commander subordinate to Eutbuddin EipiIinstone.Hist. 

of India, I. 014, 

* 'Kimnt Khest-Grhoar, “ price of bricks of Gaur,” “a soubahdany' ' Glossary, at 
impost, established by Ali Verdi Cawn, to defray tbe expense of conveying *“l'™< 
away bricks from the ruins of the ancient city of Gaur." 

+ Dow, as quoted hy Eennell,’ states that it was the capital of Bengal i 51 om. «f 5Inp of 
730 years hoforo the birth of Christ; hat his accuracy is to be little Biniioo'tan, S5. 
depended on. 

See also Blliot, Supplement to Glossary, pp. 358, 354. 
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Eibak, viceroy of Delhi, for Slmhnhuddin, monarch of Ghor, in 
Afghanistan. It in. a.d. 1212 was made the capital® of the 
kingdom of Bengal, -by Ghiyasuddin, who built there a fine 
mosque, a college, a caravanserai, and made numerous embank- 
ments to protect the city against inundations. About a century 
and a half later, the® seat of government was transferred to 
Fundua or Peruya,®but restored to Gaur in 1409, by Jalsiluddin. 
Nasir Shah, in 1450, surrounded it with the vast rampart of which 
the extent may still be traced. In iL.D. 1536, Shir Shah, the 
Fatan rival of Humayun, ha^ing overrun® Beng.-d, took Gaur, 
and drove its king, Mahmood, into flight, hut w'as hiipself, the 
year after, dispossessed by Humayun, wlio resided for some 
months in the city, and changed"* its inauspicious name of 
Gaur to Jenuetahad. He, however, found it necessary to 
retreat to the western part of his dominions, and his rival, 
Sher Shah, took possession of the city. After the death of 
Sher Shah, the governors of Bengal assumed the style of inde- 
pendent rulers of that country, until 1374, when jllonaim Ehan, 
in command of the troops of Akbar, subjugated^ it, and made 
it the sent of local government, hut in a few mouths perished, 
with nearly all his troops, by the effects of the pestilential 
climate. From that period commenced the ruin of the city, 
and on the acquisition of the country by the British, soon after 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Maldah, and subsequently 
English Bazar, became the seats of government of the province. 
Gaur is distant from Burhampoor, X., 61 miles j® from Calcutta,, 
by Bui'liampoor, 179 ; Bajmalml, S.E.,' 25. Lat. 24° 55', long. 
88 ° 8 '. 

* The name of Gaur was no doubt Sanskrit ; in wbiuli language it 
signifies “sugar.” In Persian, it signifies the grave ■ and was thence 
regarded inauspicious by those who used that language. Kenuell is in* 
correct in stating’ that the change of name w-vs made by Akhar, as Abol- 
fazl, who could not have been mistaken, and who wrote in the time of 
Akbar, states,’ “ Jennutabad is a very ancient city, and was once tbs 
c.'ipital of Bengal; Pormerly, it was called Lucknowty, and sometimes 
Gowr ; the name it now bears nns given by the late emperor (Humayun).'' 
Perishtn also states :* “Hoomayoon having occupied Goor, he c.aused‘lhat 
unpropitious appellation to be changed for that of Junutabad.” Tieffen- 
thaier mentions, that the monarch gitve the name ironically,* in allusion to 
the pestilential atmosphere, deadly os well to the men as to the cattle of 
his army. 
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GAURA. — A town in the native state of jSTcpal, on the 
right bank of a branch of the San Coos river, and 55 miles 13. 
from Khatinandoo. Lat. 27° 45', long. 86° 30'. 

GAliVILGURH,* in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, a stronghold on the southern decli- 
vity of the range of mountains bounding the valley of the Taptee 
to the south. It consists of t\vo forts,- one of which, fronting 
the north, where the rock is inaccessible, is defended by an 
outer fort, that entirelj' covers it to the north and west. All 
the vralls are ver}' strong, and rendered more formidable by 
bastions and towers. It is a post of considerable importance, 
ns it commands a route^ much frequented across the mountains 
from south to north. Its strength is greatly increased by the 
extreme dilHculty of transporting guns of sufiiciont calibre 
into commanding positions, Gawilgurh was taken by storm 
in 1S03, by the British troops under Colonel Stevenson. Dis- 
tance from Nagpoor, ‘W., ll-l miles ; BlHchpoor, N.'\T,, 16; 
Aurangabad, N.B., 170; Bombay, N.E., 3-10; ITydrnbad, N., 
290. Lat. 21° 20', long. 77° 23'. 

GATAH.**^ — A town, the principal place of the British 
district of Bcbar, presidency of Bengal. It consists of two® 
parts, one the residence of the priests .and of the poinilation 
connected with them ; the other, the quarters of the great 
bulk of the population. This last, the name of which was 
originally Elahabad, was much enlarged by Law,t and thence 
denominated Sahibgunj.J The streets in Sahibgunj are wide, 
straight, and have on eaqli side a row of trees, between which 
is a road for carriage.s, with a footway on each side. The town 
is well laid out, but the houses are for the most part merely 
mud-built huts, though there arc a few brick-built, having neat 
gardens. There is an hospital, principally for the relief of 
sick or wounded pilgrims. Tlie old towm of Gayah, which is 
inhabited by the priesthood and their retainers, “ is a strangc- 
looking place,® and its buildings are much better than those of 
Sahibgunj, the greater part of the houses being of brick and 
stone, and many of them having two or oven three stories. 

* Gaya of T.-issia ; also of Wilson.* 

+ Law commandcil tlio Frenob force in this part of Iiidin from 1767 to 
1701. 

t Snliibgunj from Sahib, “gonlloman,” nail G.anj, “m.arkol.” 
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The architechire is very singular, Trith corners, turrets, and 
galleries projecting with every possible irregularity.” Prom 
this style of building, and the eleA'afed site, the appearance of 
this portion of the town from a distance is picturesque, but on 
entering it, the streets are found crooked, narrow, and uneven, 
and withal so filthy, ns to be with difficulty passable. The 
town and its A-ieinity abound in shrines and places of pilgrim- 
age, the visits of A’otaries to which are attended with heavy 
charges, some persons of high rank having been known to 
expend 4,000Z. or 5,0001 each. The torrent Phalgu is con- 
sidered a holy stream, and ghats, or flights of stone stairs, give 
access to the water, for the purpose of ritual ablution. The 
best-built and most-revered structure is the Vishnupod,* a 
building in an elaborate st}de of architecture, eighty-two feet 
in length, and surmounted by an octagonal pyramid ahont 
100 feet high. It vraa built at a cost of 30,0007. by Alialy-v 
Eai, a superstitious Mahratta princess of Indore. The number^ 
of pilgrims annually' has been estimated at 100,000, though in 
some years there haA'e been double that number. BetAveen the 
two towns, on an area once called the Banina or Game Preserve, 
is the British ci\il estnbli.thraent, consisting of the ordinary 
European and native functionaries. Buchanan estimated the 
number of houses at the time of his A'isit, early in the present 
century, at 6,400 ; which, according to the usually admitted 
ratio of inmates, would giv'e the amount of population at 
about 32,000 persons. A considerable enlargement of the 
town, and a proportional increase of^ts inhabitants, appears .to 
have subsequently taken place, a late return giving the number 
of houses at 9,165, and the population at 43,451.® Gayah is 
distant 55 miles S. of Pntaia, 265 If.'W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24° 48', long. 85° 4'. 

GAZEEPOOB XHASS, in the British district of Putteh- 
poor, lieutenant-gOA’ernorship .of the JsTorth-'West ProA’inces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Humeerpoor, 73 miles 
Sf.IV. of the former. Bat. 26° 48', long. 80° 50', 

GEEABOOB^G, in Bussahir, a village of the district of 
KoonaAvur, is situate in the A'olley of Buskulung, and near the' 
right bank of the river Darbung. The site is pleasant, at the 
north-eastern base of a wooded eminence, and in a dell inclosed 

* So called firom contoiniiig tho Pad, "Jbotstep,” of Vishnu, 
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b)' mounfcnms covered wiLli perpetual snow. The population 
consists of about Iwcniy families of lamas. Elevation above 
the sea 9,200 feet. Lat. 31° 47', long. 78° 29'. 

GEEDIIORE,"or GIDIIOUE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 48 miles N.E. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country level, fertile, and 
well cultivated. Lat. 28° 49', long. 79° 56'. 

GEBDTJB GULLEE, in the province of Pcshawur, is a 
pass between Pcshawur and Attock, and has received its name 
— The JachaVs Pass, or J^cck, from its being so extremely nar- 
row, that the natives, in exaggeration, say that a jackal only 
can make its wa)* through it. The deHle is not more than ten 
or twelve feet wide, and is hounded on each side by rather 
high and rugged hills. Though much frequented, it docs not 
appear to be regarded as importaut in a military point of view, 
probably from the facility with which it can be turned. It is 
five miles N.W. of Attock. Lat. 33° 50', long. 72° 12'. 

GEEDWAS.— A town in the British district of Purnoah, 
presidency of Bengal, 61 miles N.B. of Bbagulpoor. Lat. 
26° 4.', long. 87° 25'. 

GEELATULLEE. — ^A toTO in the British district of Silbot, 
presidency of Bengal, 74 miles W. of Gowhatty, Lat. 25° 5', 
long. 91° 89'. 

GEBRWAir, or GEBAVAH,* in the British district of 
Banda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a small town or village on the route from tho town of Banda 
to Eew’a, 11® miles S. of the former'. Supplies and water are 
abundant ; the surrounding country well cultivated, having a 
soil of rich black mould. Lat. 25° 19', long. 80° 27'. 

GEESGTJB-H. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Joypoor, 
56 miles E. from Joypoor, and 128 miles S.AV. from Bolhi. 
Lot. 26° 52', long. 76° 49'. 

GEHOON, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, n village on 
the route from Pokhurn to Balmer, and four miles N. of 
the latter place. It lies at tho eastern base of a small range 
of rocky hills, dividing the Great from tho Little Desert. The 
road in this part of the route is sandy and uneven. Lat. 
25° 60’, long. 71° 20'. 
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GEIEAH, or GIEA, in Gurhwal, a village in the valle/ 
watered by the Bunal, and about five miles above its confluence 
with the Jumna. It is pleasantly situate on the southern 
declivity of a mountain, and contains about a dozen houses 
and 100 inhabitants. lait. 30° 62', long. 78° 15'. 

GB2?'OET, or GTJJiTOUEI. — A town with a fort, in the 
British district of Boolundsbnimr, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-West Provinces, 55 miles S.E, of Delhi. Eat. 
28° 20', long, 78° 4/. 

GEOEGEGDEH,* * in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of Agra, presidency of Bengal, a small fort 
built by the adventurer George Thomas during his temporaiy 
dominion over this part of India. Here, in 1801,® Thomas was 
attacked by the Mahrattas, and being driven into the fort, was 
there closely invested. His ofScers now advised unconditional 
surrender, but Thomas determined, if possible, to effect a 
retreat to Hansi. Quitting his camp accordingly, at the bead 
of a small body of cavaliy, he fell in with a party of the enemy, 
who attacked him with vigour, and his men, dispirited by con- 
stant defeat, ghang way on all aides, he made his escape with 
difficulty to Hansi, the scene of his final discomfiture. George- 
gurh is in lat. 28° 38', long. 76° 37'. 

GEOEGE TOWN. — See PnnvcE or Waxes Isxaitd. 

GEEAPOOKITiVr. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the Goda- 
vejy river, and 150 miles N.E. from Hyderabad, Lat. 
18° 28', long. 80° 29'. 

GEEOLA on the south-western frontier of Bengal, a to^m 
in the native state of Phooljee, 60 miles W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 92 miles S.E. from Enttunpoor. Lat. 21° 18', long. 
83° 7'. 

GEEOLI, or GUEEOWLEE,* in Bundelcund, a jaghire 
or feudal grant named after its principal place, which is situate 
in lat. 25° 5', long. 79° 24'. '* It is stated® to comprise fifty 
square miles, to contain eighteen villages, with a population of 
6,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of 15,000 rupees. The 
jagheerdar (feudatoiy) maintains forly horse and 100 foot.” 
The srumnd, or grant of the jaghire from the East-India Com- 
pany, is dated® 1812. 

* ITrom " George," and Garb, fort." 
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&EEOLIj in Emidlccund, the principal place of the jagliire E.i.c. Jrs. Doe. 
or feudal grant of the same name, a town on the right bank of 
the river Dhasan, SO miles S.W. of Calpeo. Lat. 25° 5', long. 

70° 24.', 


GEKTi7AEA, or GiJiWAE',^ in Eundlecund, a village 
on the route by Eowa from Allahabad to Saiigor, 1232 mjieg 
N'.E. of the latter. Elevation above the sea 1,216 feet. Lat. 
24° 31', long. S0° 29'. 

GEXGLAH, or GIGELLA,* in the British district of 
Muttra, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cit3'' of Agra to the cantonment 
of Aligurh, and 17® miles N. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is very good, and the country well cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 78° 6'. 

GETLA. — A river rising in Kattywar, in lat. 22°, long. 
71° 20', and, flowing in an easterly direction, falls into the Gulf 
of Cambay, in lat. 21° 47', long. 72° 13*. 

GHAGUB, or GHUTGABH,! in the British district of 
. Eumaon, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a lofty mountain, forming tire most southern brow of 
tho Himalayan system, and rising abruptly over the tcrai or 
marshy forest north of Pillebheet. It extends in a direction 
nearly from south-east to north-west, between lat. 20° 14' — 
29° 30', long. 79° 10' — 79° 40' ; is about thirtj'-five miles in 
length, with an average breadth probably of ton or twelve. 
'Phough the most southern range of the great Himalayan 
system, and tho most remote from tho lino of grc.atcst eleva- 
tion, it exceeds in height some which intervene. This circum- 
stance has been pointed out by Herbert.® “ On each side of 
this lino [that of greatest elevation], to tho north as well as to 
the south, the peaks diminish in elevation, yet not equally. 
To the southward the decrease is more rapid, and is accom- 
panied by an anomaly which is sufficientlj' stiiking. The 
diminution of elevation, which is prettj' regular till near the 
boundary of the plains and mountain-land, is there suddenly 
interrupted. The peaks shoot up considerably above tho mean 
elevation of those immediately north of them, and ns suddcnlv 
sink into the plains ; so that if we divide tho country south of 
the lino of greatest elevation into five parallel zones, the fifth 
will be as high as the third, while the fourth will bo found, con- 
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Bidcrably lower tlinn either.” Its rock formation is gneiss 
throughout, “characterized® — 1, bj* its small proportion of 
felspar; 2. by the predotniunnee of talcose or argillaceous 
ingredient; 3. by the singular types under which it some- 
times appears, or, in other words, its transitions into very 
anomalous rocks. It is of a schistose, rather than n slaty 
structure; li.is a talcose aspect, varying in colour from a 
greenish to a yellowish grey, soft though tough, and of that 
peculiar composition which entitles it to be called gneiss, 
though of so small a grain as to occasion the separate ingre- 
dients to be not easily recognisable. Besides the felspar. and 
talc, it contains quartz, and occasionally hornblende. The 
strata of which the Ghngur is composed, dip vciy regularly at 
some points, varying between east end north, the inclination 
generally small, though sometimes ns high as 40®.” The 
road from Ahnora to Morndabad passes by Ghngur fort, at 
the elevation of 7,121 feet above tho sea. Biidhan Dhoora, 
a summit of tho same range, three or four miles to tho north- 
west, has tho elevation of 8,602 feet ; Uraka Khan, five miles 
to the south-east, that of 7,3C6. The summit of Ghngur is 
crowned with a noble forest'* of cypress, toon, lir, and other 
timber-trees. 

GHAIKOOL. — A town in the native state of ITngpoor, or 
territory of the rajah of Berar, on the right bank of the "Wein 
Gungn river, and 103 miles S.B. from Nagpoor, Lat. 10° 49', 
long. 79° 48'. 

GHAEA. — ^A town in the British district of Kurraehee, . 
province of Scinde, presidency of Bomb.iy, 22 miles IV. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24° 44', long. 07° 39'. 

GHAEA. — ^A stream in Sindc, flowing by tbe village of the 
same name, and falling into a long creek opening into the 
Indian Ocean, ten miles cast of Kurracbce. The mouth of the 
Glmra creek is in lat. 24° 45', long. 67° 12'. As the country 
on each side of Ghara is low, both westward, to the mouth of 
this creek, and also eastward, and the stream communicates 
with the Indus, it seems probable that a ship-canal might bo 
formed to connect Kruracliee with tbe deep and wide part of 
tho Indus, near Tatta. The country between the Ghara river 
and the port of Kurrachee, it is to be observed, is also low and 
suitable for the purpose. 
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GHASA. — The name by which the united streams of the 
Beas and Sutliij are known, from their confluence at Eudreesa 
to the confluence with the Clienaiib, in lat. 29° IS', long. 71° 6'. 
The length of course between these points is about &00 miles. 
After the confluence last mentioned, the united streams are 
called the Punjiiud. At the ferry of Hurekee, a sliort distance 
below the confluence of the Beas and Sutluj,' Burnes found 
“the Ghara a beautiful stream, never fordable,” 275 yards 
wide at the lowest season, and twelve feet deep, running at the 
rate of two miles and a quarter an hour. In the same locality 
Vigne found it 200 yards wide. It is remarkably direct in its 
general course, which is south-west, but tortuous at short 
intervals. In the lower part of its course, where it forms the 
boundary, it is' a slow' muddy stream,* with low' banks of soft 
alluvial earth, overflowed to the extent of several miles on 
occasion of the slightest swell. The confluence with tho 
Ohenaub takes place without any tcrbulence, in a low marshy 
tract, in which the channels of the rivers are continually 
changing.® Each river is about 500 yards wide, and the united 
stream about 800 yards. The water of the Chenaub is reddish, 
that of the Ghara pale ; and for several miles downwards, the 
difference of hue may be observed, the right side of the stream 
being of a red, and the left of a pale hue. 

GH.ATAMPOOR,i in the district of Bainswara, territory 
of Oude, a town three miles from the left bank of the Ganges, 
45 miles S. of Lucknow, 22 S.E. of Cawnpore. Butter* 
estimates the population at 4,000, mcluding fifty Mussulmans. 
Lat. 26’ 16', long. 80° 40'. 

GHATPILLY. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 97 miles N.E. from Hyder.abad, and 
100 miles S. from Chanda. Lat. 18° 30', long. 79’ 22'. 

GHATl’A, — ^A tow'n in the Eajpoot state of Jeypoor, 45 
miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 104 miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 
26’ 38', long. 76° 35', 

GHATUMPOOB,* in the British district of Cawnpore, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Pertabgurh, and 28 miles* E. of the 
former. There is- a small bazar, and supplies and water may 
be had in abundance. The road in this poi't of the route is 
generally good. Lat. 26° 9', long. 80’ 13'. 
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GHAUTS (A\T3STEEN).* — ^An extensive range of moun- 
tains of Southern India, Their northern limit is the vallej of 
the Taptee, of ivhich a branch from the Syadree Mountains® (as 
the upper part of the Western Ghats is called by the natives) 
forms the southern inclosing range about lat. 21° — 21° 15', 
long. 73° 45' — 74° 40', and is connected with groups which 
diminish in height towards the east until they sink into the 
table-land of Berar. The northern side of the valley of the 
Taptee is inclosed by the Satpura range, having an elevation 
of about 2,000 feet®* above the sea. The Syadree range in 
this part consists of trappean formations,^ which extend to the 
seacoast, forming the rocks® of Bombay and Salsette, and 
others in that vicinity. In lat. 21° 10', long. 74°, this great 
range (the Western Ghauts) turns south nearly at right angles 
to that which forms the south inclosing range of the valley of 
the Taptee. Its elevation increases as it proceeds soutliwards, 
and at Mahahulishwar,® in lat. 18°, long. 73° 40', is 4,700 feet 
above tho sea. In this part, as elsewhere, the western de- 
clivity is abrupt, and its base depressed nearly to the level of 
the sea : on the eastern side, though generally undulating, or 
even rugged, it slopes® gradually eastward towards the plains 
of Hyderabad. In respect to geological structure, it may be 
obseiveJ generally, that the great core of the Western Ghauts 
is of primary formation, inclosed by alternating strata of more 
recent origin. These strata, however, have been broken up by 
prodigious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from Mahabulish- 
war to their northern limit, the overlying rock of the Western 
Ghauts is stated to be exclusively of the trap formation.® The 
face towards the Concan is not uniformly precipitous, but 
consists of vast terraces® with abrupt fronts, such a conforma- 
tion being characteristic of this kind of rock. The scenery is 
delightful and grand, “displaying stupendous scarps, fearful 
chasms, numerous waterfalls, dense forests, and perennial 
verdure.” “ Tho ATestern Ghauts,” says Elphinstone,* “ pre- 
sent the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale” than 
the Himalayas; “but it is no exaggeration of their merits to 
say, that they strongly resemble the valleys of tho. Heda and 

• A contriliutor to the Asiatic Heseiirches says, “ Hie eleration of this 
part of the Tango seldom exceeds S,000 feet.” — Calder, General Obserra- 
tions pn the Geology of India, vol. xviii, p. 4. ‘ 
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tbe ladon, wLidi have long been the boast of Arcadia and of 
Europe.” Chasms and breaks in the brows or the culminating 
ridges of the range, give access to the highlands, and are 
denominated ghauts or passes, a name which has become gene* 
rally applied to the range itself. The principal elevations 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth degrees of latitude, are 
Poorundhur,® 4-, 472 feet ; Singhur, 4,162 ; HuiTeochundurghur, 
3,894. In consequence of the boldness of the declivities and 
the precipitous character of the faces of the trap rocks, tlio 
summits in many parts of the range are nearly inaccessible. 
The natural strength of these portions has in many instances 
been increased by art, and the hill forts in all ages of Indian 
history have been regarded as the bulwarks of the Deccan. 
The trap formation terminates southward on the scacoast, in 
about lat. 18°, and is succeeded by latcrite, a ferruginous clay, 
easily cut when first raised, but by continued exposure to the 
atmosphere becoming hard as brick. This last-mentioned 
formation extends southwards as the overlying rock, almost 
without interruption, to Cape Comorin, coveiing the base of 
the mountains and the narrow slip of laud that separates them 
from tlie sea. South of Mahabulcshwar, and in latitude 
about 15°, the elevation* diminishes, so as not to be more than 
1,000 feet above the sea; the slopes are gradual, and the 
outlines rounded. Still farther to the south, however, the 
elevation increases, and attains its maximum towards Coorg, 
where Bonasson Hill** is said to be 7,000 feet above the sea ; * 
Tandianmolc, 5,781 ; Pupagiri, 5,682. South of those eleva- 
tions, tbe &hauts join the NcilgheiTy® group by means of tbo 
Ifedimula range, which forms the western buttress of the 
Neilgherry table-land to lat. 11° 15', long. 76° 25', where it 
rises into the lofty' ICunda Mountains, and about twenty-fire 
miles farther south^ terminates abruptly in high and nearly 
perpendicular precipices, forming tbo northern side of that 
gi’cat valley or depression, wliicb, affording an uninterrupted 
commanicatioii in this latitude between tbo eastern and 
western sides of the peninsula, is hounded on the south by 
the extensive range of mountains of which Cape Comorin is 
the extremity. South of this valley, the mountains aro 
described as lofty, and pouring down cascades of pro- 
digious height.® The width of this extensive gap, c.alled the 
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Pnlghat Yalley, from the to\m of that name, is -about twenty 
miles.® 

The length of the ‘Western Ghauts, from the northern 
extremity of the Sj-adrec Mountains, forming the southern side 
of the valley of the Taptce, to the southern brow, joining the 
Kunda Mountains on the north side of the Palghat Yalley, is 
about 800 miles. The mountains rising on the south side of 
Palghat Yalley, and which may, with some latitude of expres- 
sion, he called a continuation of the Western Ghauts, have 
considerable elevation, n spacious table-land, being 4,7*10 feet* 
above the sen, a peaked summit 6,000, another 7,000 ; and 
there arc several peaks not measured, but judged by sight to 
have elevations not inferior. The lengtli of the chain of 
mountains extending from Cape Comorin to the valley of 
Palghat is 200 miles. The western brow of the range is, with 
little exception, abrupt; on the eastern side of the culminating 
range, the declivity is in general gradual, the surface in many 
places being extensive table-land, sloping gently, and nearly 
imperceptibly, eastward. Such a confornintiou would seem to 
indicate a volcanic disturbance of the surface, the disruption 
taking place along the western precipitous face.* 

It has been supposed that the steep declivity of the Western 
Ghauts on the seaward side, by presenting a vast front to the 
violence of the south-west monsoon, is instrumental in arresting 
and condensing the abundant moisture borne along by that 
formidable aerial current from the Indian Ocean, and that the 
excessive rains which fall iu the Concan and in Malabar result 
from this cause. Such a conclusion, however, is at variance 
wn'tli the fact that Chili and Peru, similarly circumstanced 
with respect to the PaciCc Ocean and the Cordilleras, are 
amongst the driest countries in the world, — a discrepancy the 
cause of which does not appear to have been explained. But 
it is not only the countries intervening between the mountains 
and the sea that are visited with so. great a superabundance of 
rain : the fall on the west brow of the Western Ghauts is 
enormous, and perhaps unparalleled. At Mahabulishwar, in 
lat. 18°, long. 73° 40', the mean annual fall of rain is 239 

* A simiLir instince, on a scale of less magnitade, occurred in the con- 
vulsion which, a few years ago, upheaved the west coast of Chili to a 
cottsidetahle extent. 
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inches. There, however, during a considerable portion of the 
year, the weather is dry. I7ot so at Bednorc, in lat. 13° 49', 
long. 75° 6', situate on the western verge of the table-laud of 
Mysore, and near the western brow of the verge. There “ nine 
rainy months^ in the year are usually calculated on, and for 
six of that number it is the practice in most families to make 
the same preparatory arrangements for provision (water only 
excepted) as are adopted for a ship proceeding on a sLx months’ 
voyage.” In consequence of this excessive moisture, the low 
tract between the Ghauts and the sea is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, which, stagnating as they approach the coast, 
overspread the depressed levels, and form that extriiordinary 
series of shallow lakes called by the British Backwaters. 

The word Ghauts, as already mentioned, is an appellation 
given by the British to the range which in its northern part is 
by the natives called Syadree,® in its southern Sukhicn.^ 

GHAUTS (EASTERN). — A chain of mountains of Southern 
India, rising in the vicinity of Balasore, in about the same 
latitude ns the 'Western Ghauts on the opposite side of tho 
peninsula. This chain may be traced in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, a little to the west of Ganjam, and thence to Naggory 
Nose, about 56 miles N.AV. of Madras, where it forms a 
junction with the range, “which * swooping irregularly inland, 
crosses the peninsula in a south-west direction by Chittorc, 
Sautgbur, and Salem, and joins the Western Ghauts north of 
the Gap of Paulghautcherry.” The direction of tho Eastern 
Ghauts, south of the point of junction with tho triiusverse 
range, is marked at intervals along the const of Coromandel, 
by outliers and detached hills to a point within about twenty 
miles of Capo Comorin, where the Eastern and AVestern Ghauts 
appear united.® It is to be observed, however, that tho point 
of junction between the two great ranges of Malabar and 
Coromandel is not unusually i’egarded ns taking place at the 
Neilgherries, “which, rising into the loftiest summits of tho 
peninsula, form the southern boundary of the great table- 
land ” of the Deccan. The average elevation of the Eastern 
Ghauts is stated to be about 1,500 feet. AVith regard to geolo- 
gical structure, granite is said to constitute the basis of tho 
whole range, and overlying the granite, gneiss and mica-slate 
that form the sides of the mountains, are occasionally found 
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clav-slatc, liorublcade-slalc, fliatr slate, and primitive or crys^ 
tallinu limestone. The surface of the level country appears to 
consist of the debris of granitic rocks, as far north ns the ' 
Pciinar, in approaching which, the lateritc or iron-clay forma- 
tion c.tpands over a large surface. From the Krishna north- 
ward, the gninite is oficu penetrated by injected veins of trap 
and dykes of greenstone. Passing on to Yizagapatam mid 
Ganjam, syenite and gneiss predominate, occiisionaliy covered 
bv lateritc. 

■ GlIAZEEOODDFEKIKUGGnV* in the British district 
of ^Icerut, lieutenant-governorship of the Xorth-Wcat Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Bclhi to AToradahad, 
and IS miles E. of the former. It is surrounded by a weak 
wall, and situate on the left bank of the river Ilindun, naviga- 
ble- for r.ifts and small boats from tbis place to the Jumna, a 
distance of thirty nrilc-s but, notwithstanding this advantage, 
is much dcc.aycd. I.at. 2S° 40', long. 77“ 29'. 

GILIZEEPOOB.— The principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a town 10 miles X.E. of the left bank of Iho 
Jumna; 30 miles S.’W’’. of the town of Fultelipoor. Bat. 
25® 40’, long. 80® -IS’. 

GHAZEEPOIlIi.' — A British district under the lieutenant- 
governorship of the Arorth-'\\’’est Provinces, and named from\ 
its principal jihicc. It is bounded on the north-west and north \ 
by the British district Ariingurh ; on the north-cast by the 
great river Ghagra, scpaniting it from the British district 
Sarun ; on the south-east by the British district Siiahabad; 
on the south partly by the British district .Shahab.ad, partly by ; 
the British district Benares : and on the west bv the British 
districts Benares and Jauiiporc. It lies between lat. 25' 17 
— 26°, long. 83® S' — 84° 40' ; is nincty-si.v miles in length from 
east to west, and forty in breadth. It embraces -an area of' 
2,187 square miles. The Ganges traverses it with a sinuous 
course, but generally in a direction from west to east, for about 
fifty-six miles, first entering the district in lat. 25° 30', long. 
83° 22', havring previously formed its soutb-western boundary 
towards Benares for about ten miles. Its course within the 
district is terminated by its reaching the south-eastern frontier 
in lat. 25° 30', long. 83° 5S'; but it coutinucs to form the 

* " Town of Gbaziddin,” or " Town of tbe Champion of.lbe Faith." ^ 
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Soutliern boimdary towards Sliahabad for seventy miles more,- 
to the point where it receives the Ghagra. The course of the 
Ghagra along the north-eastern frontier is thirty-six miles, 
first touching on the district in lat. 26°, long. 84° 12', and 
leaving it in lat. 25° 48', long. 84° 46'. The Karamnasa forms 
the south-eastern boundary for about forty-five miles; the 
Tons, called in some places the Saijn, flows for about fifty miles 
between the Ghaghra and the Ganges, falling into the latter. 
Tlie Bisu, the Manghi, and the Gaugi, flow in some measure 
parallel to the Tons, and like it, fall into the Ganges. Thdre 
are, besides, numerous smaller streams, most of which become 
dr}' in the hot season. The country on both sides of the 
Ganges slopes gently, probably in the degree of seven or eight 
inches in a mile, from nortli-west to south-east. In the eastern 
part of the district is one large piece of water, called Surhah 
Talao ; and many jhils or shallow lakes are dispersed over the 
country. The elevation of the waterway of the Ganges where 
it is greatest, that is, at the western extremity of the district, 
is about* 260 feet; and as there are no eminences of any 
importance, probably no point in the district is much more 
than 350 feet above the sea. Water in some places is to be 
had by digging to the depth of ten or twelve feet, in others it 
is not to be obtained at less depth than fifty or sixty feet. 
Erom the resources alTorded by wells, tanks, jhils, and rivers, the 
means of irrigation are derived ; and the practice is universally 
pursued, it being indispensable for the success of the rubbee 
or crop grown in the cool or dry season, commencing in 
October and ending in the following March. The climate is 
in general healthy, except at the close of autumn, when fevers 
are common, but not remarkably malignant in character. The 
thermometer® ranges in the coldest months from 58° to 7l° ; 
in April, 86° to 96°; May, 86° to 98°; June, 85° to 98°; 
July, 86° to 96°. 

There are two regular crops off the soil every year : the 
Icurreef, sown at the end of June, being the period when the 

* According to Prinsep (J.amcs), the elevation' of Beonres ahovo tlio 
sea is 2/0 feet ; tlie fall of the waterway of the Ganges in this part of its 
course is estimated* at five inches per mile, and ns the place where the 
river first touches on the district is twenty miles lower down the stream 
than Benares, its elevation may be taken at 260 feet. 
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rainy season commences, and gathered at tlio beginning of 
•nintcr, consists principalij of maize, rice, indigo, pulse of 
larioiis sorts, and oil-seeds. Tlie rubber, or crop sown in the 
cool season and gathered in summer, consifts of wheat, barler, 
oats, gram, oil-seeds, safflower, opium, cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar. The sugarcane* of this district is greatly esteemed, 
and fetches a high price. According to n statement published 
in the year 18-11, the e.tporfc of .sugar^ in one yl;.ar amounted 
to 3,039,528 rupec.s in v.alue. The other princip.al c,Tports in 
the same year were cotton, 1,829,522 rupees; opium, 1,163,692 
rupees; indigo, 577,660 rupees; nitre, 215,931 rupees; mo- 
lasses, 218,081 rupees; timber, 19,577 rupees. The imports 
are comparatively 6C.inty and unimportant ; the principal being 
piccc-good.s,. 36,610 rupees; timber, 12,711 rupees; tobacco, 
3,283 rupees. 

The number of the entire population is returned at 1,059,287^ 
and thus subdivided :-^3Iindoos, agricultural, 673,713; non- 
agricnUuml. 271,676; Mahomedans, and others not Hindoo, 
agricultural, 31.51S ; non-agncuUural, 82,320. It thus .appears 
that the numbers of the ngricultuml classes nearly double 
tlio.se of the non-agricullural, and that, the Hindoos are more 
than seven times as many as the followers of all other systems. 
The numter of inhabitants to the square mile is about 481. 
The chief places stand in the following order ns to popula- 
tion : — 

Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants .... 1,833 
Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 ditto 209 

Ditto ,, 6,000 „ 10,000 „ . 23* 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 50,000 „ 6 


Total inhabited 


2,070 





Inbiabiianta. 

Choonee Gkazeepore in Peignnnab Ghsizeeporc, .... 

a • • • d 

Ghazeeporo 


ditto 

... 7,022 

Bbannporo 

9» 

Mubaiteb 

... 6,712 

Gulimnr 

99 

Znmania 

... 7,421 

Sludden Bcnanis 

99 

ditto 

... 5,120 

Mohomedpore 

If 

ditto 

... 5,593 

Barch ' 

99 

ditto 

... 7,042 

Enjyeepore 

99 

Mabomedabad . . . 

... 7,356 

Xnrliee 

U 

Gurba 
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The language spoken® by the common people, is Hindee of 
a very corrupt kind. 

The principal routes are, — 1. Prom Benares^ through Ghazee* 
pore to Bu^iar, crossing this district from vrest to east ; 2. from 
the cantonment of Goruckpore to that of Ghazeepore, north to 
south ; 3. from Azimgurh to Ghazeepore,® north-west to south- 
east ; d'. from Cluipra® through Ghazeepore town to Jaunpore, 
east to west ; 6. from Ghazeepore, crossing the Ganges at the 
eastern extremityof the town, pursuing a direction north to south, 
and joining at Sawunt the great route from Calcutta to Benares. 

The tract comprised within this district probably formed in 
remote antiquity part of the “territory which in ancient 
legend is called' Maha Kosala,” first subject to the sovereigns 
of Ayodhya, subsequently to those of Kanouj. On the over- 
throw of the Kanouj dynasty, hy the victory gained in 1194, 
over Jaya Chandra, hy Mohammad of Ghor, this tract felF 
under Patan sway, from which it was wrested by the conquer- 
ing Baber.® On the dissolution of the empire of Delhi, con- 
sequent on the invasion of Ahmed Shah Durani in 1761, it 
formed part of the portion seized by Shujah-ood-dowlnh, 
nawaub-vizicr of Oude. In 1764,' the emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Allum, granted^ the territory of Ghazeepore to the East-India 


Syudporo 

in Pergannab Sj’udpore .... 

Inhabitanta. 

Omapore 

ff 

Khurreed .... 


Utter Dundea 

U 

ditto 


Oundeo 

99 

^tto 


Usegah 

99 

ditto 


Upail 

99 

ditto 


Ikouna 

99 

Baliia 


Ulnmchuck 

99 

ditto 


Sbeoporedeer 

99 

ditto 


Oodycepore 

// 

ditto 


Bunkutta 

99 

ditto 


IkuliVitr 

99 

Kopacboot .. 


Areepora 

99 

ditto 


Ubdoolporo 

99 

2nIiourabad . . 


Heoteepore 

99 

Zomania .... 


Ukberpore 

99 

Kburreed . . . . 


Ujnera 

99 

ditto 


BuBra 

99 

Lnkbncsur .. 


Ibraboetnpore 

99 

Boaba 
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Company, by wbom, in tbe subsequent year, it was relinquished <' 
to the nawaub-rizier of Oude. Piiially, in 1775, the nawnub- 
vizier by treaty ceded® it, with other districts, to the East- 
India Company. In the Ayeen^ Akhery it is styled Sircar 
Ghazipoor, in soobah of Allahabad. Its military contingent is 
there stated at 310 cavalry, 16,650 infantry ; and its revenue 
at 335,782 rupees. 

GHAZEEPOBE,’* the principal place of the district of 
the same name, is situate on the left bank of the Ganges, 
which is crossed by ferry* at the north-eastern extremity of 
the town. Bishop Heber states® the river to be here as wide 
ns the Hooglily at Cossipore. Ghazeeporo is surrounded by 
luxuriant groves of the banyan (Piens indica) and pipal (Eicus 
religiosa), enlivened^ by docks of nightingales, jays, crested 
sparrows, and many other birds; and by crowds of monkeys, 
unmolested, and familiar as domestic animals. Glfazccporc 
contains a population of 7,022® persons. Yiewed from the 
river, its appearance is verj' striking ; but, on closer inspection, 
the buildings are found to bo mostly in ruins. At the eastern 
extremity of the town is a palace,t which, though somewhat 
disfigured by time and ncglbct, still retains abundant marks of 
former beauty. It is said to have been built by Jleer Cossim 
Ali, the nawauh of Bengal, infamous for the massacre® in cold _ 
blood of his British prisoners. “ It is raised on a high bank,* 
and on a point commanding two great reaches of the river, up 
and down. Prom the hank, which is full thirty feet from the 
water, is raised another basement of brick and masonry, fifteen 
feet high, in which are some apartments j on this is tlio building, 
^lich is an oblong square (rectangle), with great p-tvilions at 
the angles, and in the centre of each side ; the whole is an open 
space, supported by colonnades surrounding it. Within, on 
the floor of the building, is a channel for water, about four feet 
wide, which encircles the floor ; and at equal spaces there were 
formerly fountains. In the centre of the building is a space 
sufficient to contain twenty people. Ifearly adjoining to this 
palace is a building for the purpose of raising water for the 
fountains, and supplying them by means of pipes, which coin- 

• Clinrapion’H Town ; from Gbazi, "a ebampion or bero, didlinguisbcd in 
w.ar against infiilels,” and Pur, "toa-n." 

+ A 'rica' of it is given in Hodges' Select Views in India, vol, i. view 7. 
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municafce wifcli each other.” Hcbor characterizes® the palace • ut tupra, i. seo. 
as the best and most airy of any eastern building which he had 
seen, with magnificent verandas, and capable of being made, 
at no great expense, one of the handsomest and best-situated 
houses in India. It is at present a custom-house,® the » Roberts, n. im. 
numerous apartments being converted into store-rooms and 
habitations for the guards and officials. There is a jail® here, 
reported to be large, strong, and air}'. The bazars are well 
constructed, and well supplied, the sldll of the tailors especially 
being noted. A few Europeans keep shops, duly furnislied 
with wares in demand with the population from home.* ' naviason, 
Ghnzeepore is celebrated for its rose-water, and the rose- 
fields- in the vicinitj' of the town occupy several hundred acres. “ Hciwr, i. 200 . 
Some attar, or essential oil, is also made, and is sold, even after “• 
some adulteration as is believed, at the rate of lOZ. for one 
rupee-weight. There is a church,® represented as a very anavMson. 
attractive object, and an hospital.'* At the south-west end of 
■the town, and separated from it by gardens and scattered * >®’ 

cottages, are the bungalows or lodges of the servants of the 
Company, here cmplo 3 ’ed on civil duties. These consist gene- 
rally of spacious® and handsome apartments, mostly on ground- » iicbcr, 1 . 200 . 
floors. Beyond these are the military cantonments, the 
buildings in which are low and unsightly, with sloping roofs of 
red tiles. Contiguous is a cenotaph monument to Lord Corn- 
wallis, ■who died here in 1805, while in progress up the coimtry. 

It is constructed of excellent stone, but, according to Hcber,® ' 11 . 201 . 
the slyle and execution arc utterly at A'arianco with good taste. 

It has been suggested, however, that it might bo turned to 

account by being converted into a belfry, in tho event of a 

chimeh being built in contiguity to it. Two miles inland from 

tho liver are tho remains*' of a serai, or lodge for travellers, ’ iiodscs, Trorci* 

and nearly adjoining, several tombs, in a handsome stjde of 

architecture, and good preservation. Eaces, held close to the 

town, are some of the best and most frequented in India. A 


stud,® which government maintains in the vicinity, supplies tho « nneon, Fint 
cavalry and horse artillery with many good horses. impressiom, 1 . 

Erom observations® on the thermometer, made in the town 'joum. a». soc. 
of Ghazeepore, in the years 1831 and 1832, iMay appears to m 

have been the hottest month (mean temperature 07°), and Tompornturo of 
Januaiy the coldest (mean temperature 5G°). Bishop Hcbor* 1 Nnrraiivo’1.200. 
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Bays, “ Ghazeepore is celebrated throughout India for the 
■wholesomeneas of its air.” He ascribes.thiB to the advantagea 
of its lociility, “the elevated level on. which it stands, and the 
dryness of its soil, which never retains the moisture, and after 
the heaviest showers, is, in a very few hours, fit to walk on"” 
with comfort.” Another favourable circumstance he considers 
to be, “ that it has n noble reach of the river to the south-east, 
from which quarter the hot winds generally blow.” Ghazeepore 
is distant H'.'W. from Calcutta, by water 59S® miles, by laud 
431 ; ir.E. from Benares, by water 71, by land 46 ; E. from 
Allahabad, by water 210, by land 120. Lat. 25® 32', long. 
83° 39'. 

GHAZIEA TBlANJfA. — ^A town in the Eajpoot state of 
dwar, 47 miles N.B. from Jeypoor, and 110 jN’.TT. from 
Agra. Lab. 27° 27', long. 76° 21'. 

GHENHY. — ^A town in the native state of Hopal, situate 
three miles from one of the branches of the Gunduck river, 
and 122 miles N.W. from Ehatmandoo. Lat. 28° 21', long. 
83° 29'. 

GHEEGONG. — ^Atown in the British district of Seebpoor, 
Upper Assam, presidency of Bengal, eight miles S.E. of Seeb- 
poor. Lat. 26° 57', long. 94° 46'. 

GHEEIAH, or YIZIADBOOG,! in the coUectomte of 
Eutnagherry (Southern Concan), presidency of Bombay, a 
town and fort at the mouth of the river Kunvee, which flows 
west from the Ghauts, This place. “ has* an exceflent harbour, . 
the anchorage being landlocked and sheltered from all winds. 
There is no bar at the entrance, the depths being from five to 
seren fiitIioms,_and from three to four fathoms inside at loir 
water. The rise of the tide is about six or seven feet.” 
Gheriah was fortified,^ in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta chief. 

It subsequently passed into the possession of the Angria 
branch of the Bosla family, from whom the Portuguese and 
English in 1722, and the Hutch two years later, in vain 
attempted to wrest^ it. In 1755, it was attacked by a British® 
force, consisting of three ships of the line, one ship of filly 
guns, and one of forty-four, with some armed vessels belonging 
to the Bombay marine, amounting altogether to fointeen sail, 
commanded by Admiral "Watson, and having on board 800 
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EuTOpeans and 1,000 native soldiers, nnder Colonel Clive. A 
bombardment was immediately commenced ; Angria’s fleet was 
totally destroyed, and, in the course of a few hours, the place 
surrendered.® It was a few months afterwards given up to the 
Peishwa, under the treaiy concluded with the Mahrattas in 
1756,^ and finally acquired by the British government on the 
overthrow of that potentate in 1818. 

The name Gheriah is that by which the fort was denominated 
by the Mussulmans, Yiziadroog being the name more familiar 
to the Mnhrattas. The place is distant S. from Bombay 170 
miles. Lat. 16° 32', long. 73° 22'. 

GHIDDOBE,* in the British district of Monghyr, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, an ancient fort of great extent. Its walls 
are from twenty-three® to twenty-four feet in thickness, and 
thirty feet high. According to Buchanan, it was built at a 
very remote period by a Hindoo raja, but repaired by Sher 
Shah, the Patan chief, in bis war with Ilumaion, about 1539. 
Distant S. from Monghyr city 35 miles. Lat. 24° 53', long. 
86° IS'. 

GHIEDEE. — ^A town in the British province of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 89 miles S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 17', 
long. 75° 21'. 

GHIBGAOH, in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Horth-'W’est Provinces, a village on the route 
up the course of the Bamgunga (Eastern), and subsequently 
of the Goree, from Petoragurh to the Oonta Dhoora Pass, 
32 miles N. of Petoragurh. It is situate seven miles west of 
the right bank of tho Goree, on a ridge proceeding southwards 
from the main range of the Himalaya, and consists of cottages 
scattered over the steep declivity and summit of the ridge. 
Lat. 30° 2', long. 80° 13'. 

GHISWA, or GHISSOO A. — The chief town of a pergunnah 
of tho same name, in the British district of Jounpore, licu- 
tennnt-governorship of the North-'West Provinces. Distant 
17 miles “W. from Jounpore, 39 miles N. from Mirzapoor. Ghiswa 
has a population of 8,868' persons. Lat. 25° 41', long. 82° 28'. 

GHOGHEEA. — A town in the British district of Sarun, 
presidency of Bengal, 93 miles N.'VP’. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
26° 54', long. 84° 38'. 
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» r.ir. • — A larjp* rivor, ntnl a cojisidmble fetder of 

tho ItH r.siiotf.'t liod-vntrr, n*. far n"! bv brcn 

Jiitli'Tto n'OcrlniiH <1, i* tbo "iiDrc** of lltr* Kab-c (KaxUni), on 
till* f'lUlh'tto'lf ro i!t '•li» ity of tho rantjc forn«n:> tbo nortlum 
bomJ<?ary of tlio «Ji‘triot of Kniriaon, towardt 

rn Tibet. Tlii< eitualo in lat. :;0 2S‘, loos. SO'-IO', 
^\n•^i•)(ell by \V«'bb," nii«l Im tliii# dc*'‘ribcd by Itiin : ’'The 
Kabo ritor, two fnrloij"t di-tant, Ctn breadth redoeod to four 
or iUo vanli. At two and n oiiarter iniiof, in a 

*< fif H • 1 . ‘ . 

direeluni, it i>< etn-emi tvitb rnow, and no longer to be trsfod; 
ncjtla'r it the mid pn*?ab!i‘ b'-uirid Ibis point at tlio ph*T».'nl 
».‘’atiiii. After the intddio of.liih, when tbo thaw it ifTfeeUd, 
it iitr.y b" traei-d n-* a rmall p I ream for about four miJo? mao', 
in tbo diroeiion la‘t wt-utioncd, and from tiionro to its bead in 
tin- "now. iiortb-r.ivl two niiJet farther. The pfn>,im j-eareely 
flow.* in winter, beitij: derived ahnott cxcbs-tvcly from the' 
tiiawiiii: snow.” The olevation nbnvo the re.i of tbo .“Otiree i.t 
probaidy between l/itHH) and feet. The river tal:e« a 

poutii-e.i.tlorly iHr^-efion down tbt> valley of Bec.m*', rrcediinff 
muneroii.t piiow-fed torrent.! ripbt and left ; and nt thirty tnilet 
from it.t eomi-o, the Kalipani, a considorablo etn’ani, flowH into 
it on the left ride. Two or throe niilM below that point, tbo 
riuTtuni! to the eouth-weft, in wbieli direction it contiimcji 
to Row twenty-tbn'o miles farther, to the confluence of the 
.■Dbonli, a Inrpe riior, which falls into it on tltc right s-ide, in 
hit. flO” ,"7*, long. Str 3S'. The Kalcc, wludi nt the conflnenee 
appe-irs to be twice the rirc of the Dliouli, i* previously a ia.«t 
lorreiil, and in many pl.ncc« n huge rat.iracf tnniMing over la.el 
r<)el;«, wliicli in .some .«pot# form natural bridgi'.^, being wedged 
together by their pro.->'un* ngnim>l each other, and against, the 
fide? of tlio precipices incloring the deep gorges down which 
the stream ru.sbe.'*. In many pbice.s the stream for considerable 
disfanee-s is totally bidden under glaciers. Ttclow the con- 
fluence the ."tream is thirty yanls wide; but, swelled by 
numerous imnmtain-stream.s received right nml left, it soon 
attains .a width of eighty y.nrds. It continue.! to flow in a 

• Inr. ml. mw. ■ Ohid>ni ot Slmkr<|v.ar f!f>;nw or Ghogra of IVilPOn;* Ghargh.sni 

^^iitciU Diet, fjIin-rJira of IViironl;’ Glwclini of Ituclmnan Gogni of ItcnmU;’ 
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south-westerly direction, and twentj'-two miles lower down, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the 
G-ori or Gorigunga, a river equal in size to the Kalee. This 
confluence is in lat. 29° 45', long. 80° 25', and is 1,972 feet 
above the sea ; so that the river has a descent, so far, of about 
15,500 feet in seventy-five miles, or 207 feet per mile. Below 
this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its source, the 
river is represented in the surveyoi’-gcneral’s map as receiving 
on the left aide, from Wepaul, the Chumulea ; and three miles 
lower down, at tlie Jhuk ghat, a ferry from Kumaon to Ncpaul, 
the elevation of the water’s edge is 1,789 feet ; so that the 
declivity of the waterway now diminishes to twelve feet per 
mile. Sixteen miles below this, at Piichesnr, lat. 29° 27', long. 
80° 18', it on the right side receives the Suijoo CWestern), the 
greatest of its feeders. Thenceforward the united stream is 
no longer called the Kalee, but, variously, the Sarda,^ the 
Surjoo, and the Ghogra. At Puohesur it turns a little to the 
south-east, and ten miles lower down, on the right, receives the 
Lohoghat river, two miles below the confluence of which n 
large tributary from Nepnul flows in on the left. Turning 
southwards at that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles 
beyond, receives on the right the Ludheea, a considerable 
stream. By all these accessions it becomes a great river, and 
at Birimdeo, twelve miles lower down, in lat. 29° G', long. 
80° 13', and 148 miles* from its source, it enters the plain of 
Hindoostan, 798 feet above the sea. Webb found it " about 
150 yards broad on an average, bed stony, veiy deep, and 
moderately rajiid.” Herbert estimates'* the discharge of water 
here during the dry season at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that 
of the Ganges at 7,000, at Ilurdwar. Prom within a few miles 
of its source to this place, according to Art. V.’’ of the treaty 
of Seegowlee, it forms the boundary between the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon and bTepaul, holding generally in this part of 
its course a direction nearly from north-east to south-west. 
Prom Birimdeo guardhouse, the river, sweeping first for about 
twenty-three miles in a southerly direction, forms for that dis- 
tance the boundary between tlie British district of Pillchheet 
and the territory of Oude, and subsequently, flowing south-east 
for forty-five more, forms the boundary between the British 
* Herbert,' however, makes its length of course 180 miles. 
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district of Slmlijelianpore uid the tcrritoiy of Oude. In that 
interval, according toBuchnnan,*' it becomes navigable for craft of 
considerable burthen from Mundeya, in lat. 28° 4.0', long. 80° 18', 
but probably those of lighter description can bo brought up as far 
as the ricinity of the egress &om the mountains, or about forty 
miles higher. One hundred and ten miles below Birimdeo, it on 
the left side receives the Eumalli, flowing from the mountains of 
Nepaul, whence much timber is sent by the stream. Buchanan^ 
regards this river merely as a difierent channel by which the 
great river Setiganga, descending from the Himalaya of Xepaul, 
discharges itself. Wilford considers^ the Setiganga or Sweta> 
ganga as identical with the Gunduck.* According to the 
surveyor-general’s map, at ninety-four miles below the last- 
mentioned confluence, and in lat. 27° 10’, long. 81° 25', the 
Ghogra receives on the right side a considerable tributary in 
the united streams of the Chouka nndWoel; twenty-two miles 
farther down, it on the left side receives the Eastern Suijoo, and 
thenceforward is known in Oude by the names Deoha,^ Suijoo, 
or Sarayu, as well as Ghogra. Butter describes it as navigable 
for the largest class of boats in all seasons, and ns having an 
annual rise and fall of thirty feet. Forty-two miles .below the 
confluence of the Surjoo (Eastern), it touches on the British 
district of Goruckporo, having passed in its course the city of 
Oude. Thence pursuing a south-easterly direction, it forms 
for seventj’-five miles the boundary between the British district 
and the territory of Oude. In this part of its course it is con- 
sidered by Buchanan* larger than the Ganges at Ghunar, and 
is from one to three mOes in breadth. Like other great rivers 
traversing low alluvial tracts, it sends off lateral watercourses, 
communicating in the rainy season by numerous offsets with 
the parent flood, and with each other. Of these the principal, 
called the Tons (N’orth-eastem), leaves the Ghogra on the 
right side, ten miles above the city of Oude,, and, taking a south- 
easterly course, falls into the Ganges near Bhullea. The Ghogra 
enters the British territory in lat. 26° 15', long. 83° 11', and, 
still pursuing a south-easterly direction for sbet^'-fivo miles, 
forms the boundary between the British districts of Goruckporo 

* This evidentlj is erroneous. In Walker's new map of India the 
Kumalli river is represented os forming a junction with the Ghogra in the 
locality assigned by Buchanan as that of the months of the Setiganga, 
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and Azimgurh. In this part of its course, it on the left side, 
and in hit. 26° 12', long. 83° 46', receives the large river Uaptee, 
and at other points a few streams of less importance. Plowing 
still south-east, it for eight miles forms the houndary between 
the districts of Azimgurh and Sarun, and for thirty-six miles 
the boundary between the districts Ghazeepore and Sainn, 
joining the Ganges, on the left side of the latter river, in let. 

^ 25° 46', long. 84° 40'. The total length of course of the Ghogrn 
may be estimated at 606 miles. According to Buchanan, nn 
eye-witness® of the confluence, the Ghogra certainly exceeds 
the Ganges in breadth and rapidity, and equally in depth. 
Though throughout the year navigable nearly to the moun- 
tains,® the Ghogra is turned to little account in this respect. 
The navigation is indeed in some places rendered hazardous and 
intricate by the occurrence of shoals of kunlcur or calcareous"* 
conglomerate ; but engineering skill, with adequate means, could 
easily remove such obstructions, and render free the naviga- 
tion of the Ghogra, as well as throw open that of its tributaries 
the Baptee and the Chouka. 

. GHOI/AB SINGH’S DOmNIONS.— See Oashmehe. 

GHOONGEE.* * — A river which has its source beyond® the 
northern frontier of British India, in the Nepaul territory, and 
in about lat. 27° 50', long. 83° 20'. It holds a course generally 
southerly, and at Lotan, about seveniy miles fk’om its source, 
and in lat. 27° 15', long. 83° 19', Buchanan® found it in 
January to have a deep channel, along which rolled a wide, 
rapid, fordable stream. It receives many streams right and 
left, and by lateral channels communicates with numerous 
pieces of water, stagnant or running ; drains or fertilizes, by 
means of its many branches, a great extent of country, and, 
running still in a direction generally south-easteily, joins the 
Dhumela in lat. 27° 6', long. 83° 12', and ultimately falls into 
the Baptee on the left side, in lat. 27° S', long. 83° 12', having 
altogether flowed about 100 miles. 

* According to Buchanan, it is in the upper part of its course called tlio 
Ghngliar, and after running Boathwatds about soveiitccn miles, joins n 
branch of the river called the Tinay ; whenceforward tlio united volume of 
water is called the Ghoongee. Bnt from a map on a very largo sc.ale, 
recently constructed under government autliority, there docs not appear to 
be any connection between tbo Ghoongee and the Tinay. 
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G-HOOEOTmJH, or G-AEOTAH, in the British district 
of Ctoorgaon, lieutenant-governorship of the North-ATest Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Muttra to Delhi, by the 
right bank of the Jumna, and 65 miles S.B. of the latter oily. 
Lat. 27° 56', long. 77° 28'. 

GHOEA TETJP.^ — ^An inconsiderable village situate on the 
right bank of the river Indus, 11 miles S.'W. of Attock, and 
34 S.E. of Peshamir. The river here has a very dangerous 
rapid, -with a sudden fall of a foot and a half, resulting froin 
the lateral contraction of the high and rock}' banks inclosing 
it, ns the depth is no less than 186 feet. 'Wood^ describes the 
passage as very dangerous. “ Though the fall was shot with 
startling rapidity, the boat, when over, seemed spell-bound to 
the spot, and hung for some time under the watery wall in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts of her crew. At last she moved, 
the men cheered, and out she darted into tlie fair channel.” 
The breadth of the Indus here is only 250 feet, and through 
this nan’ow gut the whole of its immense volume of water 
rushes at the rate of from nine to ten miles an horu*, and with 
the noise of thunder. Ghora Trup is about six miles below 
Hilab, and for the whole of this distance the river may be 
described as one immense and irresistible rapid. Lat. 33° 4.6', 
long. 72° 9'. 

GHOEAnV UL, in the British district of Mirzapoor, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the E'orth-'West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sasseram to Eewah, 78 miles S.'W. of the 
former. Lat. 24° 46', long. 82° 61'. 

GHOSEA.^ — The principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town in the district of Azimgurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, on the route from 
Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor, and 47 miles® N. of the latter. 
Water is obtained from wells, and supplies may be had from 
the "surrounding country, which is low, level, and partially 
cultivated, but during the periodical rains much cut up by 
watercourses, and overspread by jbils or shallow pieces of 
water. The road in this part of the route is rather good. 
Distance N.B. from Benares 64 miles. Lat. 26° 5', long. 
83° 36'. 

GHOSEEA, or GDSIA,^ in the British district of Benares, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
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situate four miles nortli of the left hank of tho Ganges, and 
■where the route from the city of Benares to that of Allahabad 
is intersceted by that from Jounpoor to Mirzapoor. Distant 
"W. of the city of Benares 29® miles ; from Allahabad, E., 4t5. “ 

Water is plentiful, and supplies may be had in abundance from sod. 
the neighbouring countiy. Tho road in this part of the route , 
is excellent the country level, wooded, and cultivated. Lat. TmTru in in'iirn, 
25° 10', long. 82° 30'. - _ m ,„p™. 

GHOSGDE.H. — A town in tho native state of Bhawulpoor, e.i.c. ji6.noc. 
73 miles S.E. from Bhawulpoor, and 127 miles If.E. from 
Jessnlmeer.' Lat. 28° 24', long. 72° O'. 

GHOSNA, or GUSUNA,* in the British district of Muttra, ‘ e.i.o. ms. doc. 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Aligurh to that of 
Muttra, and five miles N.E. of tho latter.® Tho road in this ® cnrdcn, toMcs 
part of the route is heavy and bad for wheeled carriages ; the 
country open, with a sandy soil partially cultivated. Lat. 

27° 32', long. 77° 48'. 

GHOSPOOB,^ in tho British district of Ghazeepoor, lieute- ' e.i.c. jr«. doc. 
nant-govemorship of tho North-West Pro\’ince8, a town on 
tho .loft bank of tho Ganges, ,10 miles® E. of Ghazeepoor » onni™, TnWpj 
cantonment, 590 miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, or 767 if >“>• 

the Sunderbund passage be taken ; by land, by the new line of 
road, 420. Lat. 25° 37', long. 83° 47'. 

GIIOTAL, in tho British district of Eooghly, presidency of e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
Bengal, a town on tho river Boopnarain, on tho route from c»X,' isni*™!! 
Burdw^an to Midnapore, 40 miles S. of former, 30 N.E. of 
latter. Distance from Calcutta, W., 40 miles. Lot. 22° 38', 
long. 87° 48'. 

GHOTE. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or rajah e.i.o. M«.noc. 
of Berar’s dominions, 110 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 131 
miles N.W. from Jngdulapoor. Lat. 19° 60', long. 80° 8'. 

GHOTIPUBTI. — ^Atown in tho native state of Hyderabad, e.i.c. m«.doc. 
or dominions of tho Nizam, 73 miles N.E. from Hyderabad, 
and 140 miles N.W. from Masulipatam. Lat. 17° 30', long. 

79° 39'. 

GHOITBIPOOB. — See Ononirooii. 

GHUGA, or GITGTA,^ in the British district of Goruck- > e.i.c. Ms. Doc. 
poor, lioutonant-govomorship of tho North-West Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of Ghazeepoor to* 
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tliat of Goruckpoor, 22 milea^ S. of tho latter, "Water is 
plentiful, but supplies arc scarce, and only to be had by previous 
notice. Tho road in this part of tho route is good. Lat. 
20° 20', long. 83° 30'. 

GinJLIiA. — ^A. town in the native state of Wusravee, 163 
miles N.E. from Eombay, and 32 miles S. from Broach. Lat, 
21° 15', long. 73° 5'. 

GII"CrifDA\\' Uli. — See CniiKDA.wuD. 

GHUNNAPOOBtA, in Hyderabad, or territory of. the 
Hizam, a town, the principal place of a district of the same 
name. It is situate on an eminence, is surrounded by a ram- 
part, and contains some good buildings, of which that most 
worthy of notice is a mosque. Distance from tho city of 
Hyderabad, S.W., GO miles. Lat. 16° 34', long. 78°. 

GHHlfSAMPOOE, in tho, British district of Shahjehan- 
poor, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-West Provinces, a 
village on tho route from Bareilly to Setapoor, and 48 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country level, and in some parts cultivated, in others 
overrun with jungle. Lat, 28° 6', long, 80° 6'. 

GHXTIfTAL . — A village in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 
28° 14', long. 70° 53'. , 

GHUKAUNDA, or GBEOUNDA, in the British district 
of Fanceput, lieutenant-governorship of the North-W est Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of Delhi to Xumni, 
and 12 miles S.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is plen- 
tifully supplied with water from wells. The road in this part 
of the route is good. Lat. 29° 32', long. 77° 2'. 

GHTJECHOOEOOLEE . — A town in the native state of 
Nngpoor, or dominions of the rajah of Berar, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 87 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 12', long. 80° 1'. 

GHlIhTATiA, in the Eajpoot state of Bickaneer, a small 
town on the route from tho town of Bickaneer to that of Jes- 
Bulmere, and 50 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate two 
or three miles from tho frontier towards Jessulmere, and con- 
tains a small fort, 180 houses, a few shops, and two wells 
210 feet deep, yielding brackish water. On the frontier, close 
'to this place, an interview took place in 1835, between the 
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rulers of Bickaneer and of Jcssulmore, and ky tlic arrangement 
made by a Britisb mission under Lieut. Trevelyan, an amicable 
adjustment of tbe common boundary was made. Ghuriala is 
in lat. 27“ 44', long. 72° 36'. 

GHUBMTJKTEESTJB. — See GtrEinraTrEsuB. 

' GHUEOTJ'T, in tbe Britisb district of Goorgaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Ftorinces, a village on the 
route from Hansee, by Goorgaon, to Muttra, and 54 miles 
N.'W. of tbe latter. Lat. 28° 5', long. 77° 16'. 

GHUBPABBAn, in the British district of Snugur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a toT\'n on 
the route from Saugur to Tehrce, seven miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 23° 65', long. 78° 47'. 

GHUSIPTJBA, in the British district Bijnour, lioutenant- 
govemorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Moradabad to Hurdwar, and 33 miles S.E. of tho 
latter. Tho road in this part of the route is good, and passes 
through an open, cultivated country. Lat. 29° 35', long. 
78° 25'. 

GHTJSPIJB,^ in Sirhind, a vUlngo on the route from Loo- 
diana to Ecrozpore, and 10 miles W. of tho former town. It 
is situate close to the watercourse of Loodinna, an offset of the 
Sutlej, four miles from tho left bank of tho main channel, 
and in on open, level country, scantily cultivated. Tho road in 
this port 'of the route is practicable for carriages, and in general 
good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,112 miles.^ Lat. 30° 57', 
long. 75° 44'. 

GHDSTJL PASS, in Bussahir, across the range of tho 
ICmalaya, forming tho southern boundary of Koonawur. It 
is a quarter of a mile S.E. of tho Gunas Pass, and loss than 
half a milo S.E. of that of Nibrung. “ These three passes,” 
observes Gerard, “ lead from Sungla to Chooara, and although 
they are so near to each othor, they can only be crossed at 
different times : Neebrung is first open, and it had become 
practicable only n few days before we arrived (Juno 21) ; tho 
other two passes wore shut, and had not heon attempted this 
year.” Elevation of Ghusul above tho sea 15,851 feot, Lat. 
31° 21', long. 78° 13'. . 

GHT7TASITN DBBI PASS,* in Sinner, lies through a low 
ridge, traversing the Kyarda Boon, in a direction from north 
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to soulb, and running from tbe Sub-BEunalaya to tbe Sewalik 
range. Its crest forms tbe division between tbe waters of the 
Bhuta, flowing eastward to tbe Jumna/ and those of tbe Mar- 
kanda, flowing to tbe soutb-west towards the Sutluj. A route 
from Debra to Nabnn lies through tbe pass. Elevation above 
the sea 2,500® feet, Lat. 30® 31', long. 77° 28'. 

GHTBEEPOOB. — A village in the British district of 
Huriana, lieutenant-governorship of tbe Nortb-AVest Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 25', long. 76°. 

GIDDALOOE. — A town in tbe British district of Cuddnpah, 
presidency of Madras, 158 miles S.'Vi''. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
15° 23', long. 79°. 

GIHEOE,^ in tbe British district of Mynpoorie, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnab of tbe same name, a small town 
on the route from Agra to Mynpoorie, and 17® miles "W. of 
tbe latter. The road in this part of tbe route is under water 
in many places during tbe periodical rains after, midsummer'; 
for tbe rest of tbe year it is tolerable. The country is in 
general low, level, and partially cultivated. Elevation above 
tbe sea 618® feet. Lat. 27° 11', long. 78° 51'. 

GILGIT, in tbe dominions of Gholab Singh, a small unex- 
plored country on the southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh, 
lying between Bultistan or Little Tibet on the east, and 
Chitral on the west. It consists principally of one large 
valley, down which tbe stream called tbe river of Gilgit flows, 
and falls into the Indus on the right or north-western bank, 
in bit. 35° 47', long. 74° 31'. The inhabitants of this country 
appear to be Mahometans of the Shia persuasion, recently 
converted from idolatry of tbe same kind as that followed by 
their neighbours of EaSristan, whom they still resemble in 
their social habits, and more especially in their great fondness 
for potent home-made wine. Their country is very rugged: 
tbe mountainous parte are barren; the lower, though sandy, 
are rendered productive by irrigation and industrious culture. 
There is also a village of tbe same name on the right bank of 
the stream, in lat. 36°, long. 74° 10'. 

GINEEKHEBA, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Tl'^est Provinces, a village 
on the route from the town of Moradabad to Almora, and 28 
miles N. of tbe former. The road in this part of the route is 
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bad for wbeel-carriages, and passes throngb an open, level, low 
country, partially, cultivated. Lat, 29° 11', long. 70°. 

GINGEB.^ — A. town in the British district of South Arcot, 
presidency of Madras, 82 miles S-W. of Madras. Its fortress, 
though originally of some strength, which was extravagantly 
magnified in the estimation of native opinion, was taken by the 
Prench in 1750, with extraordinarj’ facility,® hut subsequently 
yielded to a British force under Captain Smith. Lat. 12° 16', 
long. 79° 27'. 

GIBAEE. — ^A villago in the British district of Hum'ana, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-lVest Provinces. Lat. 
29° 14', long. 75° 58'. 

GlBAJSm, in the Bajpoot stato of Jcssulmerc, a small 
to^vn on the route from tlic town of Bikancer to that of 
Jessuhnerc, and 50 miles S.IV. of the former. It is situate 
two or three miles from the eastern frontier, towards Bikaneer, 
and contains a small fort, 300 houses, several shops, and two 
wells, one 186, the other 202 feet deep, both yielding brackish 
water. Close to this place, under the management of the 
British mission, in 1835, a conference was held between the 
ruler of Jessulraere and that of Bikaneer, and an amicable 
adjustment made of the common boundary, which had been 
previously disputed. Girnjsir is in lat. 27° 42’, long. 72° 30'. 

GIllABEE, in the British district of Sohagpoor, one of the 
divisions of the Saugor and Iferbudda territory, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Bamgurh to Palamow, 39 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 81° 37'. 

GIBAUB. — A towu in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, 
62 miles S.'W. from Jcssulraeer, and 157 miles S.W. from 
Joudpore. Lot. 26° 5', long. 70° 40'. 

GIBDHEEAE, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of tho North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Almord, and 26 miles 
N. of the former. The road in this part of the route is bad 
for wheeled carriages, and passes through a low, level, open 
country, partially cultivated. Lat. 29° 10', long. 79°. 

GIBHUB. — A town in tho native state of Nagpoor, or the 
rajah of Berar’s dominions, 87 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 
110 miles S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 39', long. 79° 10'. 
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GIENA. — A. river rising in lat, 20° 87', long. 73° 45', on 
tlie eastern slope of the Syadree range of mountains, and, 
flowing through the Eritish district of Candeish, in the pre- 
ridenej of Bombay, first in an easterly direcinon for 120 miles, 
and subsequently north for fifty miles, falls into the Taptee on 
the left side, in lat. 21° 9', long. 75° 17'. 

GERIfAB,^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province of 
Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a remarkable mountain 
of granite, in the north of the district of Sorath, the summit 
being, according to native account, about ten miles east- of the 
town of Janagurh. Around its base is a maze of gorges, 
valleys, and hills of moderate height, richly clothed with a 
luxuriant and dense jungle, diversified only with black rocks, 
which occasionally appear through the trees and vegetation. 
After this belt of vegetation terminates, the sacred mount for 
the^ rest of the ascent< rises as an immense bare and isolated 
granite rock, presenting all the gigantic masses peculiar to that 
formation. The whole face of the rock is quite black, with 
occasional white streaks, probably of felspar. The sides to the 
north and south are nearly perpendicular scarps; on the 
extreme point of the northern side is an immense pillar or 
boulder, which seems as it were poised on its pinnacle, requiring 
only a slight force to dislodge it. This pillar is sometimes the 
scene of self-destruction, and is hence called the Beiru Jhap, 
or leap of death. The number of peaks which crown this- 
mountain is variously stated. According to Tod,^ there are 
six, the most elevated of which is that of Goruknath, having 
on its summit an area of only ten feet in diameter, surmounted 
by a small shrine, cut out of a single stone, and dedicated to 
Goruknath ; each of the other peaks has its shrine, dedicated 
to some imaginary sacred personage. On a small table-land, 
or platform on the side of the mountain, and about six 
hundred feet below the summit, is the ancient palace of 
Elhengor, and contiguous to it numerous Jain temples, reached 
by a pathway generally about five feet wide, with steps of 
maainry. They are situate within an indosnre, which com- 
prises ei^it temples, a dharamsala or eleemosynary establish- 
ment, and two tanks. The original material of those buildings 
was granite, but the numerous repairs of the injuries caused 
by time, or the devwtating zeal of the Mussulmans, have been 
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made in a softer stone, brougbt from tlie base of the mountain. 

The temples are dedicated each respectively to some deceased 
leader, or ^iritual pastor of the Jains, considered to have been 
deified. The largest and most gorgeous, though by no means 
the most ancient, is dedicated to Nimnath; another is dedi- 
cated to the favourite object of reverence, Parisnatb. There 
are many images of those personages, generally of small size ; 
but that of Eikhabdeo is a colossal figure of granite, in a 
sitting posture, thirteen feet in height ftom the top of the head 
to the seat. Besides these, there are three antique temples, 
apparently of Buddhist origin. The southern end of the in- 
closure, containing those temples, is flanked by the palace® of * Tod, Travels in 
Khengnr, an ancient monarch of Saurashtra, the present 
G-uzerat. This memorial of ancient greatness has battlementcd 
walls, defended by massive square towers, built of blocks of 
granite, and commands the sole entrance to the sacred pre- 
cincts. ‘ “ The whole® of this extraordinary mount,” says a « poeions, ut 
recent writer, “ is invested with peculiar sanctity, the origin of ***■ 
which would seem to be of high antiquity. That the present 
system of worship would seem to be a graft of the ancient 
Buddhist faith which obtained here, there can be no doubt. 

The edicts of Pyadasi testify abundantly that the hUl of 

Girinagar and its neighbourhood was originally a stronghold 

of the Monotheists, whose form of worship has now degenerated 

into the modern system of Jainism.” A mile eaBt^vard of the 

town of Junngarh, and four miles westward of the base of 

Gimar, is a rock, S' on which are engraved three inscriptions, i Joum. a>. Soe. 

That on the east side of the rock is in the antique Pali to 

character, and seta forth a series of edicts of Pyadasi or 

Aspka, king of Pataliputra® or Palibothra, and ITagadha, who 'id. i838,pp.s30, 

began his reign B.c. 247.® Those edicts, fourteen in number, M^i^sCTjpOon at 

vary in length from four or five to fourteen or fifteen lines, of “'sop- 

7 in.-, 160of»amoTOl 

about twenty-five letters each, laying down and enforcing the Discovery of namo 
principal points of Buddhist faith and practice. According to Grmu'Jrt™*''* 
Prinsep,^. “Beverenoe to parents, love to neighbours, charity Edicts of Asokn, 
to the poor, and humanity to animal beings, were set forth as Mi'm. 
the sure and sulEeient methods of gaining happiness in this ' 
world, and of propitiating heaven,” Besides the Jainist 
edifices, there arc a few Brahminical and Mussulmanic, and 
the whole mountain has no other inhabitants than the ministers 
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and ascetics of tliose persuasions. The deration of the highest 
peak has been variously conjectured at 8,500^ and 2,500 feet^ 
above the sea. Distance from Baroda, S.AT., 175 miles ; Surat, 
W., 145 ; Bombay, KW., 230. Lat. 21® 30', long. 70° 42'. 

GIBBEE,^ a river of the hill state of Kothkaee, and a consider- 
able feeder of the Jumna. It rises in lat. 31° 4', long. 77° 42', 
nnd at an elevation of 7,400 feet above the sea, on tho concave 
side of a ridge of a horse-shoe shape, which connects 'Wartu 
summit with that of the Chur, and which, -on tho convex or 
eastern side, throws off numerous feeders to the Pabar. 
Holding a south-westerly course for about thirty-five miles, 
during which it receives numerous insignificant feeders, it is 
joined by the TJshun, in lot. 30° 54', long. 77° 16'. It thence 
takes a south-easterly course for fifty miles, and falls into tbe 
Jumna in lat. 30° 27', long. 77° 44'. At the confluence, this 
river discharges on an average 100® cubic feet of water per 
second. 

GIEVAE. — ^A town in the Bajpoot state of Seerooee, 
67 miles W. from Oodeypoor, and 61 miles H.E. from Deesa. 
Lat. 24° 86', long. 72° 45'. 

GnilVAIlEE. — A town in tho native state of Gwalior, or 
territory of Scindia’s family, 50 miles 8.17. from Gwalior, and 
69 miles N’.'W. from Jhansee. Lnt. 25° 48', long. 77° 37'. ^ 

GISEEB, in Sinde, one of the mouths of the river Indus, 
receiving a small torrent flowing from the southern part of the 
mountain-range called, farther north, the Heertar and Lukkeo 
hills. Lat. 24° 45', long. 67° 8'. 

GIYABOI. — ^A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, eight miles from the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 51 miles S.E. from Aurungabad. .Lat. 
19° 17', long. 75° 49'. 

GnAbANQHA. — ^A town in the native state of Bhotan, 

76 miles N.A7. from Durrung, and 83 miles N.B. from Goal- 
para. Lat. 27° 12', long. 91° 15'. 

GNA TOElttX OIJNG. — A. pass over the’Toumadoung 
range of mountains, from the coast of Arracan to the town of 
Bassein, in Pegu, 27 miles 8.17. from the latter. Lnt. 16° 30', 
long. 94° 35'. 

GNETZAZAKAN. — A small village, with an encamping- 
groiind, on the Aeng pass (Arracan), about five miles -fr^ 
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Sarowali, and situate on the edge of a precipitous descent. 
Ti)erci is a spring at the bottom of the hiil. 

GNOPAllAWA. — A village ofArracan, situate on one of 
the connecting erects between the Ai-racan and Kuladyne 
rivers, Lat. 20° 31', long. 93° 20'. 

GOA.' — The former capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, once an opulent and powerful city, but now fallen into 
an apparently irremediable and hopeless state of decay. It is 
situate in lat. 13° 30', long. 74°. The territory of the same 
n.ainc lies on the western coast of the ludian peninsula, and is 
hounded ou the north by the native state of Sawunt Warrcc ; 
on the cast by the British districts of Belgaum and North 
Canara; and on the south-west by the Indian Ocean. It 
extends from lat. 14° 54' to 15° 45', and from long. 73° 45' to 
74° 26' ; is sixt3'-two miles in length from north to south, and 
forty in- breadth, and eonlains an area of 1,066' square miles. 
The population has been rotiirnccl at 313,262. Of this number 
two-thirds are stated to he Christiana, of the Homan Catholic 
persuasion ; but these are not under the direct jurisdiction of 
tlie Clnirch of Homo, the throne of Portugal claiming the right 
of appointing its own bisliop, and assuming tlio control and 
direction of the Catholic Cliurch in its Indian possessions. 

The settlement of Goa is dindod into districts, which aro 
again subdivided into parishes, the largest of whiclj is Pau- 
gtium, containing the present scat of government, and abomt 
10,000 souls. The harbour, which is a fine one, is formed by nil 
arm of the sea, into which flows a small river, and is distant 
about five miles from the old city of Goa. The appearance of 
the Imi'bour is of imposing beauty ; but on reaching Pangaum, 
which is the now town and nearest to the hnrhonr, all agreeable 
impressions vanish, the situation being low and sniidj', and tlio 
houses wretched.® Goa is connected with this place by a stone 
causeway about 300 yards long : though containing many fine 
buildings, chui’ches, and monasteries, it is fast becoming a mass 
of deserted ruins — miserable .and squalid indications that there 
lias been here a great city. Its inhabitants aro almost eiitircl}- 
ecclesiastics. The military force of the state of Goa consists 
of 3,300 fighting men, of whom about 400 aro Europeans. The 
revenues are estimated at 719,200 rupees, an amount stated to 
ho annually exceeded by the expenditure. The chief products 
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jm* rtvi', I'lit not iij •.ufliciont r|ii:inl!ly for tbc consumption of 
till* inli.iliilants ; p*‘pprr, cornaniit.-', bi-tfinuf, end talt; \\liicb 
lalli’r nrtii'k* i.t tnnMufticlurvi tn a ^rry larm' extent. 

Till* iirUiiajit oitnep of tin* I'ortu^nf'.io in re{?!tnl to Inilb, 
Kiul tlwir ncliifvenienl'X in naiiipitinn and cotiijin'St Rtiriui; Uie 
llftit'iitli and rixtcfulb ci.uilnrirf, are thus noticed in a inoJem 
mo. lii'.lnrir.nl ivork.^ 

‘‘The rortuf'it'r-o, iiulrt-tl, hnro tiiado no iluraWf* fmpft'.-'wn 
on tilt* country, in tvliich tbey apjicarcil liisi* n briiii.a»t but 
dc'‘trtictivt.» ftn tcor; but tbeir iinncarii il c-xertions to piiiib Iba 
nrti and di’covcrica of nnvioation beyond tiie iiniit* nilbin 
nbicli they liad liccn prcvioti-ly rcMtrietcd, wr’ro too bcfi'-ficl’d 
to tin* w'orld at Inrpe to In* pfoo/d over nitliont notice. Their 
di*.'.*(ii cries rx ci'ivcd Ibe first itiijntbe from Henry, tin* ftftit sen 
of .folin, till* finit Kins; of Portnoal of that name. Under his 
anipicc.-*, sex‘er:il ('speiHlion** wen* fitted onl for cxploriaj; the 
c(i.»<*t of Africa ami tbc adjacent n*.as. Tlic fir.-t dlicovity I’ss 
not very important, but wns .*>iillic«i nl toafiiml I'nc'nirngi'mmt, 
and rtimnlatetopers-vcnuKV. Jt consi'-lcd of ti.c little bland 
of l’nert‘i ^.nilo, >o named from il« liavintj been ibVcovcrcd 
on tiic f*>.<ti\ul of Ail S.iinl», This wa*i in tbeymr IJIS. Jn 
till* foHiittini; je.nr tin* advcnlun'rs wins further Tvaanlcd by 
fh'* di'C'ivcry of Jindeira. For more tban liaU* a ecnturyfiho 
Miynjji'S of Ibe i’orlnuw'sc were contimu d in the i-amc dire*> 
tion, but in general xviilmut more important n’?uU*< tban occa- 
sieiml additions to the email htock of peograpbie.*.! fcnoMledpe 
tli*.*n existing. Little progress .**et';iied to b.xve been mado 
low.arJs the .’ittainment of tbe grand oljecl of tlie.-’c enter- 
prise. 1 , viz. tbe discovery of a now route to Indi.i, till tho 
l itter end of the fineentb Centura*, xvben B.artlioloincw pl.as 
eelipsi’d tbo fame of nil preceding imvig.ilors, by bis Mieccss m 
re.iehing tbo southertiinost point of Africa, niul in doubling the 
famous promontory called by liinifielf (.aibo Tormoutoso, tbo 
t.’apf! of .'Storms, but inon* Imppily and permanently designakd 
by bis froieroigo, Cabo do Bonn Usperaiiz.a, tbc C.ipoof 
JIojio. Um:iiiuei,tbc sucec.-sor of Jobn of Portugal, proceeded 
in the* steps of bis predecessor. An e.vpcdttion xv.ns lilted out 
in fnrtlierance of the object in view, and committed to the 
care of V.aseo do Gama. It sailed fi'oiu Lisbon on tbe Otb 
«luly, 1*197, doubled the Cape on the 20tli of Novenil'tr^ 
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follovring, and finally reached Calicut; thus achieving the 
triumph so long aud so anxiously sought. The admiral was 
forthwith introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, called by 
the Portuguese historians Zamorin, hy native authorities, 
Samiri; and after a short stay, marked by alternations of 
friendliness and hostility, set sail on his return to Portugal, 
where he was received with the honoui’s which he had so well 
earned, 

“ The Portuguese returned, and received permission to carry 
on the operations, of commerce. But disputes soon arose, and 
•acts of violence were committed on both sides. The power 
and influence of the Portuguese, however, continued to extend, 
and the assistance afforded by them to the neighbouring king 
of Cochin, in his quarrel with the Zamorin, was rewarded by 
permission to erect a fort for their protection within the 
territories of the former prince. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Portuguese dominion in the East. An attempt to 
obtain possession of Calicut failed. Against Goa the invaders 
were more successful. That city was taken by storm; and 
although subsequently retaken by a native force, was again 
captured by the Portuguese, and became the seat of their 
government, the capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of au archbishop, the primate of the Indies.” 

The Dutch supplanted the Portuguese as traders, and with 
their commerce the latter nation lost their power and grandeur. 
Thus did Goa become the melancholy spectacle which it is 
now, and which it will continue to present until some further 
step in downward progress shall sink it still lower into 
wretchedness and degradation, or unless by some happy 
incident it should become absorbed into the British territories. 

GOA, or GWA. — A populous village in tho district of 
Sandoway, in the province of Arracan. It was formerly a town 
of considerable importance, but has for some time been on the 
decline. It possesses a harbour for vessels of 200 Iona burden^ 
but there is an awkward obstruction at its entrance, occasioned 
by a bar of sand, which renders it highly dangerous. A route 
from this place to Henzadah, on the Irawaddy fiver, is called 
the Goa route. Lat. 17° 33', long. 94° 41'. 

GOA ISLAHD, or GWA ISLAITD. — A small island 
situate near the -mouth of the river in Arracan bearing the 
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Bame nntne, nnd nliout a mile and a half from the shore. 
There^ is n largo coral hank three miles to the westward. 
Lat. 17“ 31', long. 03“ 3S'. 

GOA BITER. — ^A small river which empties itself in the 
sea near the village of the same name in AiTacan. Its entrance 
is broad and deep, sufficiently so for ships of 500 tons burden. 
It.s mouth is about lat. 17° 31', long. 93“ 40'. 

GOALGTJXGE,* in the territory of Bijawiir, in Bimdelcund, 
a town on the route from Banda to Saugor, 93 miles® S.T’’. of 
the former, 79 N .E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is sup- 
plied with water from wells. Lat. 2-1° 42', long. 79“ 20'. 

GOALPAR A. — A British district of tlie Bengal presidency, 
bounded on the north by the native state of Bhotan ; on the 
east by the British district of Camroop, in Lower Assam ; on 
the south by the native territory of the Garrow tribes and the 
British district of ilymensing ; and on the west by that of 
Eungpore and the native state of Coosli Behnr. It extends 
from lat. 25° 40' to 26“ 31', and from long. 89“ 42' to 91“ S' j is 
100 miles in length from north-west to south-east, nnd seventy 
miles in breadth, and contains an area of 3,500 square miles, 
with a population of 400,000.* The principiil crops® of tho 
district ore cotton, tobacco, and sugar : mustard, also, is said 
to be extensively grown. Goalpara, or Iforth-Eastern Rung- 
pore, in a geographical point of view, belongs to Bengal proper,' 
haring constituted an integral part of that province in 17G5, 
when the British government obltumcd the grant of the 
Dewanny from the emperor of Delhi ; but from the circum- 
stance of its being placed under the superintendence of the 
commissioner of Assam, and from its general resemblance in 
respect of climate and other circumstances to th.at province, it 
has sometimes been regarded as one of the districts of Assam.® 
Goalpara, the principal town of the district, suffered severely 
by fire in 1838.^ Lat. 26“ 8', long. 90“ 40'. 

GOAS. — ^A town in the British district of jiloorshedab.id, 
presidency of Bengal, 114 miles S’, of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 13, 
long. 88“ 29'. 

GOBEENUGUR.— A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, presidency of Bengal, 32 miles Xf.'W. of Diuaje- 
poor. Lat. 25“ 59', long. 88“ 27'. 

GOBIN’DGUIf’J, — A town in the British district of Sariiu,.. 
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presidency of Bengal, situate on the left bank of tlic G-unduck 
river, 52 miles N.AV. of Clmpra. Lat. 2G° 29', long. 81° 11'. 

GOBIIfGUK'JE, in the British district of Bogra, presidency 
of Bengal, a town 22 miles N". of the town of Bogra. It is a 
place of considerable trade, and contains about 1,000 houses, 
a number which, according to tho usually-received average of 
inmates to dwellings, would assign it a population of abont 
6,000. Lat. 25° 10’, long. 89° 22'. 

G OBELI. — A town of Mahv.a, in tho native state of 
Bhopal, two miles from tho left bank of the Betwa river, and 
IS miles S.E. from Bhopal. Lat. 23° O', long. 77° 37'. 

GOCTJEKUjM,* in the British district of North Caiiara, 
presidencj’’ of Madras, a town^ on the coast of the Arabian Sea 
or North Indian Ocean. It is built in a straggling manner 
among cocoanut-palms, but has some commerce, and is held in 
high repute among the Bralimiuists, on account of an imago of 
Miihabalishwar or Siva, said to have been brought to this place 
by Eavana, tho giaut tyrant of Lanka. Distance froar Man- 
galore, N., 120 miles. Lat. 11° 82', loug. 71° 22'. 

GODAGAEI,* in British district of Eajeshayo, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a small town on tho left bank of tho Poddn, 
or great eastern branch of tho Gauges. It is situate on n 
ridge* of stiff clay, mixed with kunkur or calcareous con- 
glomerate, and derives its importance from the stabilitj' of its 
site, many of the places in this district being subject to inun- 
dation by tho swollen rivers during the periodical laiiis of 
autumn, 'i’hc Fodda is here crossed by means of a feny on 
the route from Berhampoor to .Tumalpoor, 32 miles* N.E. of 
former, 151 S.AV. of latter, 150 N. of Calcutta. Lot. 21° 30’, 
long. 88° 20'. 

GODAIET. — A lomi in the Koond slate of Purlahkcniedy, 
118 miles N. from Vizagapatam, and 83 miles W. from 
Ganjam. Lat. 1.0° 20', long. 83° 61'. 

GODAE DEOIA, in the British district of Eacen, near 
Bussahir, a peak surmounted by a curious temple of a tutelary 
deity of that locality. It is situate near the left bank of tho 
Pabur, Elevation above tho sea 8,C05 feet. Lat. 31° 10', 
long. 77° 50'. 

G ODAYEET.^— A river rising in the Deccan, in tho British 
district of Alimednuggur, on the e.aslern declivity of the 
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"Weatem Glints, nenr Kassick, in Int. 19° 58', long. 73° 30',* and 
50 miles E. from the shore of the Arabian Sea. Taking a 
direction south-east for 100 miles, it reaches the n-cstem 
frontier of the territory of the Ifizam at Pkooltainha, in lat. 
19° 48', long. 74° 40', and continuing to hold the same direction 
for ninety miles further, forms the boundary between the col- 
lectomte of Ahmednuggur and the territoiy of the Nizam, to 
a point ten miles beyond Mongee, in lat. 19° 23', long. 75° 37', 
having previously, at Toka, in lat. 19° 37', long. 75° 2', received 
on the right side the river Pairs, flowing from the west. Below 
Mongee the Godavery enters the Nizam’s territory, after 
which it proceeds in a sinuous, but generally easterly course; 
for 160 miles, to the vicinity of Lasona, and receives on the 
left side, in lat. 19° 6', long. 77° 5', the Eoodna, a considerable 
stream flowing from the north-west. Erom that confluence, 
taking a course south-east for eighty-five miles, in lat. 18° 43', 
long. 77° 55', it receives on the right side the Manjara,® a large 
river fiowing from the south. The course of the Godavery 
after this confluence is still sinuous, but generally eastward, 
for about 170 miles, to the town of Teel Saugor,in lat. 18° 48', 
long. 79° 49', near which the Manair river falls into it; thence 
flowing for about twenty miles to Kulaisur, in lat. 18° 62', 
long. 79° 55', it receives on the left side the Wain Gnnga •'* 
(there termed the Prauheeta), a large river from the north, 
which discharges the great drainage of the southern declivity 
of the Vindhya range. Thence the Grodavery takes a direction 
south-east for 170 miles, to Kottoor, in lat. 17° 29', long. 
81° 34', where it crosses the frontier into the British district of 
Bajahmundry, finding its way through a deep chasm in the 
Eastern Ghats, with a very slight declivity. About twenty- 
five miles below Kottoor, it issues from the mountiiins at Pola- 
veram, in lat. 17° 15', long. 81° 42'. In passing through the 
great barrier of hills, it is stated by the boatmen who navigate 
the river, that there are no falls throughout the length of its 
channel, nor indeed any obstructions of importance ; and the 
testimony of these persons would appear to be confirmed by 
the fact, that large timber-rafts from the Nizam’s territory arc 
floated down when the river is almost at its lowest, and has 

* The eleviition of the scarce does not appear to hare been registered, 
hut may with probahility be conjectured at 3,000 feet. 
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not more than Wo or three feet water at the fords in the low 
country. From Polaveram the river continues to hold a direc- 
tion south-east for twenty-three miles, to Pechakalunha, in lat, 
16° 57', long. 81° where, entering the alluvial country 
which it has itself formed, it diverges into two great branches, 
the loft flowing to the south-east for fifty-five miles, and falling 
into the Baj-^ of Bengal at Point Gordeware,^ in lat. 16° 48', 
long. 82° 23' ; the right taking a southern direction for fifty- 
five miles, and falling into the hay at Narsipur, lot. 16° 18', 
long. 81° 46'. 

•The alluvial country' traversed hy the two streams spreads 
out on both sides, c.xtcnding on the west till it meets the delta 
of the Kistnah, at the Colair Lake, a distance of about forty 
miles; and on the east side spreading for about thirty-two 
miles, to the shore of Coringa Bay, where the coast runs for 
some distance nearly north and south. 

From the hills the river has a very moderate fall. At Pola- 
veram, where, as already stated, it issues from the mountains, 
the alluvial land forming its banks is eighty feet above the 
level of the sea at high water. This land has a ver)' regular 
slope, commencing with a foot and a half per mile, and gra- 
dually diminishing to one foot as it approaches the sea. But 
as the rise and fall of tho river at Polaveram amounts to 
thirty-eight feet, its summer surface at that place cannot exceed 
forty-two feet above the soa-lovel, which gives an average fall 
of seven inches and a half per mile. At the licad of the delta, 
the bed of the ford is twenty-two feet above tho sea, and the 
actual distance being about fifty miles, the fall is little more 
than five inches per mile. 

Besides the slope of the laud towards tho sea in the delta, it 
has another and much more abrupt slope in a direction lateral 
to tho course of the river. Tlie banks of the river on both 
sides form ridges, rising sever.al feet above the level of the land 
beyond. This ridge-like character is common to rivers which 
overflow their banka without restraint, as for instance the Ifile, 
and is well known to arise from the deposit of tho heavier 
matter near to the margin of tho river, while tho finer and 
lighter is carried to the limits of the inundation. Tho delta 
inclosed between these two great arms is traversed by many 
smaller branches diverging from thorn. An ofisot from tho 
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great norlh-oastorn branch floArs bj' tlic town of Coringa,® and 
admits vcasols of ton or twelve feet draught. Tlio branch 
whicli disembogues at Knrsipur is less suited for the purposes 
of naAigalion, admitting only vessels drawing eight or nine feet 
water. In Deccinhcr, 18 IG, the sanction of the Court of 
Ilirectors Avas giA-cu to the construction, at an expense of 
47,500?., of a dam or nnnicut of suflicient height to command 
the delta of the i-h-cr, and to supply to the rich nlluA'inl soil of 
AA-hich that tract is composed, tho means of constant irrigation. 

In ISIS the amount had been expended, but the Avorks Avere 
far from completion, and n further sum, equal to 13,000?., was 
assigned for that object. Tho nnnicut, 4,200 yards long, has 
been lliroAA'n across tbe rher ne.ir tbo rillagc of DonlasAAcrain 
on tlio cast bank, and Wadapillay on tho west. Per boats and 
limber that may be required to pass down or up the river when 
there is neither so much Avatcr as to alloAv of their passing 
over the nnnicut, nor so little ns to prevent their naAigating 
the riA'cr, locks arc constructed at tho heads of tbe irrigating 
channels, by menus of wbich a communication between tho 
upper and loAvcr stream is maintained round tbe annicul. At 
tho toAvn of Enjahniundrj', a few miles above the point where 
the riA'cr divaricates, the channel is of great AA'idtb, and during 
the periodical inundations in the close of summer, is filled from , 
hank to bank Asith a vast and rapid body of Avatcr, bearing 
down great quantities of timber, Avrecks of AA'ooden houses, and 
carcases of animals; but during the drj- season the cununt 
shrinks so much, that it might in most places be forded.*’ The 
construction of the anuicut already noticed has, however, 
changed this, by retaining, for the benefit both of ngricnlture 
and niiA-igation, a ncA’cr-failing suppl}’ of AAater,^ prcAiously 
suflered to flow in useless abundance to the sea. 

The long gorge by Avliicb the riA’cr finds its Avay through the 
Eastern Ghats, though having so slight a dccliAaty as to admit 
of naA’ig.ation, alloAvs the chnuncl a space of not more than a 
quarter of a mile, with banks rising on cacli side into moitn- 
taius so steep and high, that tra\-clling along the stream by 
land is altogether impracticable, and communication can bo 
maintained bj' narigation only. AboA’c the gorge, the volume' 
of Avator in the upper or more IcA'el country expands during 
inundations to a width of from three to sir miles on each side 
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of tlio river, and ou tlio rotiring of the stream, the soil remains 
covered with a black alluvial mud, which imparls to it groat 
fertility. The total length of the Godaveiy from its source to 
Ifarsipur is S98 miles. 

The v.aluo of this river ns an instrument of conimnnicntion 
for commercial and inilitaiy purposes is perhaps not yet fully 
appreciated. It appears, that irom IMahadepoor to Bajah- 
inundry® the voj-age in boats properly adapted to the purpose 
has been performed in fifty-two hours ; and it is inferred, with 
great appearance of probability, that steamers similar to tlioso 
vised on the Ganges might ascend the Godavery to a consider- 
able distance, affording great facility for conveying troops .■nid 
stores to Nagporc and Juhbulporc, ns well ns a mode of trans- 
mitting to the eastern coast the produce of Bcrar and the 
Ifagpore temtories, far more advantageous than tho land roufo 
by carts and bullocks. The passage from Clinnda, on one of 
the feeders of tho Godavery, to Mahadepoor, has boon per- 
formed in eighteen hours ; and it has been suggested, tliat by 
means of this great river and its Iribularics an nnintormplod 
water-communication might bo obtained from the const into 
tho heart of the Deccan. Tho experiment of navigating the 
Godavery by means of steam has been cntertaincil by tho 
government of jMadrns,® and measures for carrying it into 
■cllcct are under consideration. 

GODHUL. — A town in the native slate of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, GO miles S. from Hyderabad, and 3(1 
miles S.E. from Ghunnapoora. Lat. 1G° 21', long. 78° 37'. 

GODB'A,^* in the territory of Guzerat, presidency of Bom- 
ba}', a town on tho route from Ncemucli to Bnrodn, 187“ miles 
S.IV. of former, C2 N.E. of latter. It was formerly a very 
important place, tho head of a largo district of the kingdom of 
Guzerat, yielding annually’ 2,000,000 rupees, and is still a 
considerable town. Abater and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
22° 45', long. 73° 3G'. 

GOGAON,’ in tho British district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho North-AVest Provinces, a villngo on tho 
^.’ight hank of tho G.angos, 3G miles AV. of llie city of iMirza- 
poor, 757“ N.AA'". of Calcutta by water, or 93(1' if tho Sunder- 
bund passage be taken. Lat. 25° 13', long. 82° 20'. 

* Godrnli of Ali MolKimmcd Khiin.' 
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GOGABEE .^ — A river traversing the British district of 
Tirlioot, presidency of Bengal. In the upper part of its course 
it is denominated Kamala or Kumla, and, according to Bucha- 
nan,* rises in Nepal, in the Snb-Himalaja, about lat. 27° 20', 
long. 85° 40'. Taking a course south-east for about seventy 
miles, it passes through the Terai or marshy forest in the 
southern part of Nepaul, and in lat. 2G° 35', long. 86° 15', 
crosses the British frontier into the district Tirhoot, through 
vrliich it flours in a southerly and soutb-uresterly direction for 
about thirty-five miles, and subsequently for fifty miles in a' 
south-easterly direction, when, passing from Tirhoot, it flows 
for forty miles through the district of Monghyr, and for tweniy- 
fivo miles through Bhaugulpore; then, forming for fifteen 
miles the boundary between tbe districts of Purneab and 
Bhaugulpore, it falls* into the Coosy, on the right side, in lat. 
23° 24', long. 87° 16' ; its total length of course being about 
235 miles. 

GOGGOT BITEIl. — ^A ji offset of the Atfcrce, quitting it a 
few miles after its divergence from the Teesta, and in lot. 26° 10', 
long. 88° 45'. It maintains a south-east direcHon, and, flowing 
through Coosh Beliar, Bungpore, and Bograh, falls into the 
Konaic, a main branch of the Brahmapootra, after a total 
course of 146 miles, in lat. 24° 65', long. 89° 41'. 

GOGHA,* in the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-ATest Provinces, a village close to 
the route by the Kutra Pass from Allahabad to Eewa, and 
29* miles S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the 

route is good; the country level, well cultivated, and- studded 

■with small villages. Lat. 25° 13', long. 82° 13'. 

GOGHPOOBi^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Kiirnal to Loodianah, and 32 mfles N.'W'. of the former town. 
It is situated in a level tract, insulated by two branches of the 
river or torrent Markunda. Distant N.'W. from Calcutta 99/ * 
miles. Lat. 30° 6', long. 7G° 49'. 

GOGI. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 126 miles S.’WT. from Hyderabad, and 68 
miles S.E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 43', long. 76° 49'. 

G OGO,* in tbe British district of Abmednbad, presidency 
of Bombay, a town situate in tbo peninsula of Kattywar, on 
the western shore of the Gulf of Cambay. About three 
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quarters of a mile east of tlio town, is an excellent ancliorage, 
in some measure sliellercd Ijy the island of Perim, Tvliicli lies 
still furtlier east. “ The® best Lascars® in India are natives of 
this place, and ships touching here may procure water and 
refreshments, or repair damages. It is a safe place for vessels 
during the south-west monsoon, or to run for if they part from 
their anchors in Surat Load, being an entire hed of mud, three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, and the water always smooth. 
The land about Gogo being generally low, is inundated at high 
spring-tides, which renders it necessary to bring fresh water 
from a distance of four or five miles: firewood is scarce.” 
Distance from Bombay 190 miles. Lat. 21° 39', long. 72° 15'. 

GOGOOLPTJLLT. — A town in the British district of 
Nelloro, presidency of Madras, 138 miles S.W. of Masnlipalam, 
Lat. 15° 17', long. 79° 21'. 

GOG-IIA UmSE. — Sec Ghogha. 

GO&EI,^ in the British district of Monghenr, presidency of 
Bengal, a town a mile north-cast of the left bank of the 
Ganges.® It is the principal place of a pergiinnah of the same 
name, but is of small® size, the population not exceeding 700 or 
800. Distant 2s. B. from Mongheer 10 miles, K.'Vi’'.from Bliau- 
gulpore 27 miles. Lat. 26° 25', long. 8G° 37'. 

GOH. — A town in the British district of Behar, presidency 
of Bengal, 30 miles N.W. of Shergotty. Lat. 24° 68', long. 
84° 41'. 

GOET, in the British district of Kuraaon, lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the right 
bank of the Dhouli river, and GO miles N,E. of Almorn. Lat. 
30° 15', long. 80° 85'. 

GOIIADEB, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutonnnt- 
govcrnorslnp of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Almora, and 43 miles N. 
of the former. The road in this part of the route is indilfer- 
ent; the country open and cultivated. Lat. 28° 62', long. 
79° 27'. 

GOHALA,’ in the Bajpoot territory of Shekbawtitec, a 
town on the route from Dansee to Nusserabad, 127® miles S. 
of former, IIG N.E. of latter. It has a large bazar, and water 
is abundant. Lat. 27° 30', long. 75° 43'. 

GOHANUII,^ in the British district of Eohtuk, lientonant- 
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govcrnorsliip of tlie 2Tortl»-'West Provinces, a lown, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnnli of the same name. It is situate 
on the Eohtuk hrancli of the Delhi Canal, and near the 
northern extremitj- of a great depression- of the soil, extend- 
ing about fifty miles southwards. In the course of the original 
formation of the canal hy Ali illardan £han, the water being 
introduced as far as Gohanuh, could proceed no farther along 
the channel, in consequence of an error in the level, and, accu- 
mulating at this spot, orerfiowed and swept avray the cmhaii);- 
inent intended to form the waterway. The great body of 
water which thus escaped, extensively inundated the country, 
and destroyed Lalpoor, a considerable town, the ruins of which 
may still be seen. The town of Gohanuh is 50 miles E.'W'. of 
Delhi, with a population® of 6,668. Lat. 29° S', long. 70° 47'. 

GOUAE TULAO, in Siude, a tank on the summit of a 
strong pass on the route from ICurrachee to Sehwaji, and 31 
miles If.E. of the former place. The importance of the place 
results merely from its having a supply of water ; in other 
respects it offers nothing to the traveller, the country around 
hanng a rugged surface of bare rock, and yielding neither 
forage nor provisions. Lat. 25° 5', long. 67° 33'. 

G0BriL‘\7Al?,* in the peninsula of Kattywjir, province of 
Guzernt, or terriloiy of the -Guicownr, a district named from 
the Gohil Eajpoots, by whom it is principally peopled. It is 
hounded on the north by the British district of .A hmcdnh.ad; 
on the east and south-east by the Gulf of Cambay and Alime- 
dabad ; on the west by the districts of Babriawar and ICatti- 
war; on the north-west hy the district of Knttiwar; and lies 
between lat. 20° 56'— 22° 3', long. 71° 14'— 72° 13'. It is 
eighty-five miles in length from north-cast to south-wo.st, and 
sixty in breadth. The scacoast, commencing at its soiitli- 
westem extremity, at the mouth of the small river Jullanu, in 
lat. 20° 56', long. 71° 30’, extends in a direction nearly duo 
north-cast about forty miles, to Jaunjmeer, in lat. 2L° 12', 
long. 72° 6'. It is rather bold in some places, hut it i.s not 
in general safe for large ships to approach, being beset with 
detached rocks from® half a mile to three quarters of a mile 
from the shore. Towards the north-eastern part, however, 
there are fewer of these obstacles to coasting navigation j but 
though many small estuaries occur, there is no shelter for 
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shipping. In Mowa® Bay, one of tho few places where a largo 
vessel can put in, “ tho anchorage? is had, the bottom being 
sand, from seven to ten fathoms ; and with tho flood tide a 
vessel must lie with a reef of rocks right astern.” At Jaunj- 
mccr, or Gopnath Point, as that part of the shore is also 
called, the coast takes a direction nearly northward, as far as 
Alimg, at the southern extremity of an isolated portion of the 
British district of Ahmedabad, and in lat. 21° 24', long. 
72° 10'. The coast here forming part of tho western shore of 
the Gulf of Camb.ay, is rather dangerous, requiring much vigi- 
lance for its safe navigation, in consequence of a shoal"* of con- 
siderable extent nearly level with the water at neap-tides. 
The coast belonging to tho British district terminates at tho 
estuary of the river Qaila, near Bhownuggur, and in lat. 21° 48', 
long. 72° 12', and that of Gohilwar recommences, extending in 
a northerly direction for ton miles, to its extremity at Gon- 
dalla ; but this is of no gre.at avail for the purposes of navigfi- 
tion, in consequence of tho great shallowness® of tho Gulf of 
Cambay in its northern part. Like most other parts of tho 
peninsula® of Guzerat, this district abmmds in streams, all 
rising in the high land in the interior, and discharging them- 
selves into the Gulf of Cambay. Of those the most consider- 
able is the Setroonjeo, which, rising on the eastern declivity of 
the Giruar Mountain, near Juuagarh, holds an easterly coui'se 
of about thirty miles through the district of Kattiwar ; thence 
in tho same direction for twelve miles, through that of IJnd 
Surna; and touching on this district in lat. 21° 26', long. 
71° 46', flows nearly due eastward for about ten miles, forming 
the boundary between this district and that of Und Surna ; 
and at that distance entering Gohilwar, it turns south-eastward, 
.and flows sixteen miles to its embouchure in tho Gulf of 
Cambay. It has probably the largest perennial volume of 
water of any stream in the peninsula. The other streams, 
though lai'ge torrents during the rains, are gcner.ally nearly 
^ devoid "of water in the dry season. The principal mountains 
are the "Wulluk group, in tho southern part of the peninsula, 
and the Pnlitayna group, in tho middle. There is another 
group, the Seroi, of leas magnitude. This district is a fertile 
one, pi’oducing most kinds of grain known in India, and ex- 
porting a considci’ablc quantity. It, amongst other fruits, pi’O- 
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duces tbe mango in perfection, and lias the only forest of those 
trees to be met with in the peninsula. The principal towns— 
Liinri, Palitayna, Mowa or Mahowa, and Tulaji or Taloja— are 
noticed imder their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The district contains 690 tomia and villages, 
ur«r'; Jacob, m!' aggrcg.atc population? has been computed to he 

217,080. The chief, styled the Eawul Eaja, or Thakoor of 
Bhaonagar, has an income estimateds some years since at 
of wt.icr(ijiidia, 710,000 rupees annually, and pays a tribute of 81,950 rupees 
to British government, and 39,202 to the Guicowar. Bhao- 
nagar, his capital, is within the jurisdiction of the British d& 
trict of Ahmcdabad ; and this being regarded an humiliatiog 
circumstance, has sometimes suggested to this affluent chief 
the removal of his residence to some town within his own. 

‘ E.I.C. 11 ^. Doc. GOIIUD,** in the territory of Gwalior, or the possessions 
of the family of Scindia, a to^vn on the route from Etawa to 
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Gwalior, 55 miles S.1V. of the fonner, and 28 2S’.E. of the 
latter. Its fortifications consist of an outer curtain of- mud, 
faced with stone, and inclose an extensive area, between which 
and the citadel arc two other walls.^ The citadel is lofty, with 
massive towers, and has spacious and commodious apartments. 
Around the outermost rampart runs a ditch,'* which can be 
filled with water from the small river Bcsulee. Ticfieuthaler, 
describing the condition of the place seventy years ago, state.s ■ 
it to bo then populous and rich. It is now, however, much 
decayed, though there are a few good modern houses, especially 
that of the Mahratta governor. The rana of Gohud was 
originally a Jat zemindar or landholder, who, in the early part 
of the eighteenth centuiy, rose to considerable power by taking 
advantage of the opportunities for aggrandizement which .were 
common during that troubled ^leriod. In 1779, he secured the 
alliance of the British government, from whom, in the following 
year, he received most valuable aid against the Mahrattas. 
Among other sendees, the fort of Gwalior, previously reputed 
impregnable, was captured bj"^ a British force under Captain 
Popham, and placed in the possession of the rana of Gohud. 
Here, however, in 1784',® the rana was besieged by Hladhnjeo 
Scindia, and obliged to surrender. His capital, Gohud, also 
* Golind of Tnssin ; Gobad of the Urdu vrriters Gohud generally of 
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passed into the hands of the enemy. In 1803, negotiations 
■were opened hy the British government with therana of Gohud, 
and a treaty "was concluded,® hy which certain territorial 
possessions were guaranteed to that chief. The right of the 
British thus to deal with the territory in question was, how- 
ever, impugned by Sciudia, and, in consequence, a new arrange- 
ment was effected. Gohud was transferred to Scindia, and the 
rana received from the British government the territory of 
Dholpoor,^ which his descendant still enjoys. Distance S.E. 
of Agra 60 miles; N.'W. of Calcutta, by Efawah, 700. Lat. 
26° 25', long. 78° 26'. 

GOHDI7, in the British district of Jaloun, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Jaloun to Etawah, 13 miles N.'W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 19', long. 79° 20'. 

GOHUBEE,' in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a •village 
on the route from Allahabad cantonment to that of Pertabgurh, 
in the Oude territory, seven® miles N. of the former, 24i S. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country level, and partially cidtivated. Lat. 26° 84', long. 
81° 51'. 

GOKAK. — A town in the British district of Belgnum, 
presidency of Bombay, 32 miles N.B. of Belgaum. Lat. 
16° 10', long. 74° 63'. 

GOKDL,^ in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a small town on 
the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. Jlere is a ferry across 
that river to Mohunpur, on the right bank, six miles S.E. of 
Muttra cantonment. It is a place of some note among the 
Hindoos, from its association with the memory of one of their 
revered sages. Wilson® observes ; “ Vallabhi Swami, the son 
of Lakshmana Batt, a Tailinga Brahman — This Stinyasi taught 
eai'ly in the sixteenth century ; he resided originally at Gokul, 
a village on tho left bank of the Jumna, about three cos to tho 
east of Mathura.” It is also regarded by some as the place® 
where Vishnu first appeared on earth, in the form of 'fTrishnn- 
Lat. 27° 26', long. 77° 48'. 

G OKUL, a village of Bussahir, on the frontier of Gurwhal, 
is situate at the south-eastern extreinify of a high and massive 
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ridge rising between the vnllcys of the rivers Tons and Pahur.' 
Elevation above the sea 7,079' feet. Lat. 31° 4', long. 77° 57'. 

GOE, in the Eajpoot state of Joudporc, a village on the 
route from Balmecr to the town of Joudporc, and 40 miles E. 
of the former. It is situate in a low swampy countrj', on the 
right bank of the Lonee, at the confluence of the torrent 
called Leek. The surrounding country is extensively over- 
flowed by the inundations of those streams during the rainy 
season. Gol contains fifty houses. Lat. 25° 52', long. 72° 9’. 

GOL. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Joudporc, on tb^ 
right bank of the river Sookrec, and 7G miles S.AV. froi^ 
Joudporc. Lat. 23° 25', long. 72° 29'. 

GOLA. — ^A town in the British district of Bamgur, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 3S miles Is.E. of llazarcebagb. Lat. 
23° 31', long. 83° 41'. 

GOLAll GIIAT. — A village situate on the right b.ank of 
the Dhunscrce river, in the British district of Seehpoor, Upper 
Assam, 72 miles E. from Jfowgong. Lat. 2G°33', long. 93° 58'. 

GOLCONDA,' in the territory of the Xizam, a fortress 
and ruined city, seven miles "W. of the city of Hyderabad. 
The fortress, situate on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, 
and contains many inclosurcs. It is altogether verv strong.^ 
and m good repair ; but is commanded within breaching dis- 
tance by the summits of several of the enormous and massive 
mausolea of the ancient kings of the place. Being the d(?”^ 
pository of the treasures of the ITizam, and also used ns a slate 
prison, it is very strictly guarded, and entrance cannot be 
obtained by .any but offlcinl persons in confidential capacitj'. 
The ancient mausolea form a vast group, about COO yards from s 
the fort, in an arid, desert, rocky ground, the stern features of 
which heighten the impressiveness and grandeur of those 
astonishing buildings. “ Desolate,® and abandoned io the 
r.avages of lime, they rear their stately domes and pinnacles 
on the bare plain, no outward defences now existing to ward 
olT the approaches of any assailant, who, through ignorance or 
wantonness, may hasten the progress of decay. The most 
ancient of these tombs is not more than 390 years old; but 
they have been subjected to so many and such barbarous 
attacks, that nothing save the great solidity of their walls has 
prc..et\cd them from utter ruin. Each inausolcum stands in 
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the centre of a spacious quadrangular platform or terrace,' 
approached on all sides hy flights of steps, entering upon a 
rich arcade, formed of an equal number of pointed arches on 
each front, and finished -with a lofty balustrade, and a minaret 
at each angle. The body of the budding, also quadrangular, 
rises about thirty feet above the upper terrace of this arcade, 
and is also surrounded by a balustrade, flanked vrith minarets 
of smaller dimensions than those beloTV. TVom the centre of 
this portion of the building springs the dome, forming by its 
^';ignitude a distinguished feature in a structure equally 
^markable for the splendour and symmetry of its proportions. 
The principal material employed is grey granite, ornamented 
in some parts uuth stucco, and in others with the porcelain 
tiles for which India was at one time so famous. The colours 
retain their brilliancy to the present day, and the extracts 
from the Koran, formed of white characters on a polished 
blue ground, have all the richness of enamel. There is a 
mosque attached to each of these tombs, which formerly 
possessed the ' privileges of sanctuary ; and those religious 
edifices not only i^tpported a considerable number of priests, 
but also afibrded a daily meal to the neighbouring poor.” 
“ These tombs were erected at a great expense, some of them 
being said to have cost 150,000^. The enamelled-work with 
which they arc ornamented is reported to have been the pro- 
duction of artists brought from China for the purpose; but 
there is every reason to believe that these decorations are of 
native workmanship, similar ornaments being to be found at 
JJeejaporc, Agi'a, Behar, Bengal, and other places.” Tho 
diamonds of Golconda have obtained great celebrity throughout 
the world ; but they were merely cut and polished here, having 
been generally found at Parteall, in a detached portion of 
the Nizam’s dominions, near the southern frontier, in lat. 
16° 40', long. 80° 28', i place which aifords no favourable 
indication of the wealth to be derived from the avocation of 
seeking diamonds, as it is in ruins,^ and the inhabitants ill- 
clothed, and half-starved in appearance. 

Golconda, in former times, was a large and powerful Idng- 
dom of the Deccan, which arose on the dissolution of tho 
Bahmani empire, but being subdued by Aurungzebe, was 
incorporated with the empire under his rule. Even in its 
3 2 A 3J3 
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extinction, towerer, it was able to maintain some struggle, and 
even to venture on an attack upon the imperial army, and to 
plunder its baggage. The confusion consequent upon the 
breaking up of the empire almost obliterated the recollection / 
of the once flourishing kingdom of Golconda. The fort, is in 
lat. 17° 22', long. 78“ 29'. 

GOLXTGOZC^DA. — A town in the British district of Yiza- 
gapatam, presidency of Madras, 56 miles "W. of Vizagapatnm. 
Lat. 17“ 40', long. 82“ 3T. 

GOLTGATRA . — A town in the native state of Mysore, ^7 
miles 2v.E. from Seringapatam, and 118 miles 'W. from Arcdt. 
Lat.l2“5T, long. 77“ 88'. 

GOMATI. — ^A river of the hill state of Hooloo, rising in 
lat. 32“ 2', long. 77° 34', and, flowing in a south-westerly direc- , 
tion for fifty-five miles, falls in the Beas river near the xallage 
of Hurla, in lat. 31“ 49'. long. 77“ 12'. 

GOMBELA, or TOCHEE, a river of Bunnoo, rising in lat. 
82“ 53', long. 70“ 1', on the eastern slope of the Suliman range 
of mountains, and, flowing easterly for about 100 miles, falls 
into the Indus near the village of Kafer !Kote, in lat, 32° 80', 
long. 71“ 20'. 

GOMTj L. — A river, or rather a prolonged torrent, rising in 
the eastern part of Afghanistan, and making its way through 
the Suliman range of mountains towards the Indus. After ar 
course of about 160 miles, it is lost in the sands to the east ofl 
the Suliman range. Its bed for a great distance forms the 
Goolairee Pass, or great middle route from Hindustan to 
Khorasan, by Dera Ismael Xhan and Ghuznce, the northern 
being through the Khyber Pass, and the southern through the 
Bolan. It crosses the Suliman range about lat. 32° 6'. 

GOMUL. — ^A village in the Daman division of the Punjaub, 
on the road from Ghuznee to Dera Ismael Khan, and 40 miles 
"VP”, of the latter place. It is situat^-near the eastern entrance 
of the pass of Gomul, and oh the river or torrent of the same 
name. Lat. 31“ 58', long. 70° 8'. 

GOAT) A, in the British district of Sohagpoor, Saugorand 
Kerbudda teiritoiy, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth- 
"VTest Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbulpoor to 
Sirgoojah, 100 miles E. of the former. Lat. 23“ 2', long. 
81° 33'. ^ 
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GONDA,' in the territory of Oude, a village six miles IT.E. 
of the town of Pertaubglinr. According to Butter, ^ the 
“ population is 2,000, all of the military tribe of Hindoos, 
except about fifty Mussulman weavers.” Lat. 25° 59', long. 
82° 3'. 

GOHDAGHAOH, in the British province of Saugor and 
Iferbuddo, lieutenant-goveraorsbip of the Horth-West Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Bhopal to Aurangabad, 52 
miles S.'W. of the former. Lat. 22° 31', long. 77° 10'. 

GOlfDWAE’A,^ * or the land of the Gond race, an ex- 
tensive imperfectly- defined tract of Southern India. It may, 
however, bo considered as lying between lat. 19° 60' and 
24-° 30', long. 77° 38' and 87° 20', and as comprising pai-t of 
the British districts of Saugor and Nerbudda, and also those 
of Singrowli, Chota jJTagpore, and Sirgoqja, with the petty 
native states on the south-west frontier of Bengal, the Cuttack 
Mchals, and the greater portion of the northern" part of the 
dominions of the rajah of Berar or Hagpore. It is throughout 
a billy tract, comprising within its limits the eastern portion 
of the Vindbya and Mahadeo Mountains, and having in some 
places a considerable elevation, stated, though perhaps without 
sufficient grounds,^ to be at Amarkantak 5,000 feet above the 
sea. Its gre.at elevation in some parts is, however, proved by 
the fact that rivers take their course northward, as the Betwa 
and others of less importance, which flow into the Jumna or 
Ganges ; eastward, us the Mahanuddy, to the Bay of Bengal j 
and wesrivard, as the Herbudda and Taptee, -with their tribu- 
taries, to the Indian Ocean. 

Many extensive tracts, especially the eastern, are pathless® 
jungly wilds, regai’ded* by the more civilized borderers on 
them ns “ the abode only of wild beasts, demoimv^and savage 
Goouds.” So difficult, indeed, is the oaste’-' part .••f the 
country, that perhaps no instance ocemrs of a large I idy of 
troops marching through it between the Deccan ano Hin- 
dostan ; and so little known is the route which Garden® lays 
down through it from Hazareebagh to Hagpore, that merely 
the distances of the halting-places are given, unaccompanied by 
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descriptions. It is observed® in a late publication, that “this 
belt [Gondwann], n'liich has in all ages formed a marked 
barrier between the great and fluctuating empires prevailing 
in the northern and southern portions of Hindostan, and 
which further west forms but a narrow strip between the two 
great arenas, here [eastward] commences expanding into much 
more formidable dimensions. 'Wo find that very rarely was 
any portion of it chosen as the route by which armies passed 
to and fro, and as rarely was the e)’’e of the foreign despot or 
adventurer directed towards its then uninviting wilds as an 
object of conquest.” The western part, however, bordering 
on Malwa, Bhopal, and Berar, is in many places fertile and well 
watered; and the vicinity of Kagpoor, Hoshungabad, and 
Saugor, is the scat of considerable civilization, and has been 
the scene of many important political and military events. The ' 
Goonds, who form the greater portion of the population of Gond- 
wana, have been conjectured^ to be the aborigines of Hindostan, 
and speak a language radically different from Sanscrit and 
its dialects, introduced from regions west of the Indus. Many 
of the Goonds seen by Blunt® in his passage through the 
country were so devoid of any approach to civilization as to 
live in a state of entire nudity. They appeared, however, to 
be an athletic,® well-looking race.* 

The soil and climate, though not remarkable for salubrity, 
are in many places very favourable * to productiveness, while 
the rocks abound in iron and the forests contain fine timber. 
Perhaps, however, the savage, neglected aspect of a largo part 
of the country, and the barbarism of its population, may be 
attributed rather to the insalubrious air brooding in the jungly 
valleys, and to obstacles to communication caused by the" 

* l^mUton states :* "They have usually broad and rather flat noses, and 
thick lips, with not unfrequently curly hair when young." Ho makes a 
farther stateraen^^ which is, however, of little value, from the want of 
definite localities and authorities : — *' The old designations of the principal 
tracts, up to 1817, were the following, comxneucing at the northern ex- 
tremity ; — 1. Chandnil ; 2. Boghela ; 8. Hillounja ; 4. Singrowla ; 6. Baja 
Ohohans; C. Manwas; 7. Canroody; 8. Sohagepoor; 8. Sirgooja; 10. 

1 r Jaehpur ; IS. Gangpoor ; 14. Sumbhulpoor ; 

9 ft Choteesghnr; 17. Mundlah ; IS.Gurra; 19. Mehkoor; 

Proper; 22. Nagporo ; 23. Chanda; 24; 
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numerous ridges, ravines, and torrents, rather than to any 
inherent inaptitude of the Goonds for civilization.^ Where 
encouraged, they readily and efficiently toil at timber-cutting, 
mining,® and other lahorious taslis. Their present state is 
described by a recent traveller in their wilds, who, however, 
does not agree on all points with a traveller already quoted. 
“ This caste'* of Hindoos are almost jet black, and dirty and 
forbidding in their appearance, while they are short in stature 
and thickset in point of make: their dialect is peculiar to 
themselves. The whole race appears wretched and poor; a 
small dhotce (breech-cloth), and a coarse chadar (sheet), to 
wrap over their bodies, form their outward garments. Their 
tenements consist of huts, whose walls are built of stakes cut 
from the neighbouring forests, entaTned with rude mckerwork, 
and plastered and besmeared over with mud ; while the roofs 
consist of a thin layer or coating of dried grass, over which 
arc spread some leaves, and a few battens made of bamboo 
fastened over all, to prevent it from being acted upon by the 
wind. The Goonds are remarkably fond of swine and buft’a- 
loes ; they are fond also of rearing fowls. TlHien leaving the 
road and penetrating the forest deptlis, an occasional Imt is 
met with completely isolated ; and from such I have seen a 
Goond issue forth, its only human tenant, while a favourite pig 
has met my eye not far from the threshold. This race of 
human hcings are little hotter in the human scale than demi- 
savages ; they arc very superstitious, and, like all dark minds, 
place gi’eat conddcncc and belief in the charms and quackery 
of their gooroos or priests. They have rites peculiar to 
themselves, and tread the jungle-depths at dead of night 
without the slightest feeling of dread or fear from tigers or 
other wild beasts. It has often been a matter of surprise to 
me that these men should dare, both by day and night, to 
traverse and thread these deep forests unapprehensive of 
danger from wild beasts, especially tigers, wliich in these parts 
are fearfully abundant.” Among the more secluded tribes, 
human sacrifices are frequent ; and a late writer charges® them 
with the incredible atrocity of cutting the tliroats of sick 
persons, and devouring their carcases. Whether or not the 
latter abomination was at any time customary, it is certain 
that the former prevailed until a very late period. The meri- 
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toi'ious, and it la liolicvcd pucccd-fiil, I'iTorls of Uio llriliph 
{'ovcrninoiit to put an Piul to htiniait p.icrificPit Arc advorftHl (o 
in tlic nrliclu “ Goonisodr.” A karnt’d writor® i"'ntt-ntiouflji% 
and in foiiic respects more favourably, de.fcribfs tlie-e people 
as " tlie aboriginal inbabitants of tliu Saiigor territory, a simjtle 
primitive race, iioir chiefly ctinfined to the hilly tract ■», thoiigh 
some Imve been templed to settle in the jtlnitiK. Their gnat 
clmractcrislica nr\* tbo love of triitli, dninkcime.-"', and super- 
billion.” 

Stirling" Kiy.s: "Tbo Kbounds are found in great niimbfr? 
in all the bill Cntales eoutb of the Mabanadi. They form tbo 
prineipal part of the population of ICill.ab Ilanpiir, wldcb b.i 3 
thence been e.'illed Kanilreh Daiidpat. Tin* native-* al«f> liavo 
the idea of a district Mtinttod between Ikirpalla, Jload, and 
Goonisoor, inliabtt<*d entirely by this tribe of bill people, wbieb 
llieyc.ill Kliondni. 1 believe tlial the vn't iinrvplorc'l tnicti 
of nioiintaui and for>*st lying at the back of the Ganj.'im and 
Vir.agapataiiv bill estates, down as far as tin* Goil-iverj, are 
Iieopleil ebielly by Kboonds in a very ravage state, who diilir 
probably terj Htllo from their neighbours the Gond**, thongb 
Cnpt.ain lllnnt ob.^erve.-, on the .nutfiority of the j.igbirod.ar of 
Ztinhv.a and Mnnikpatnm, that tlie Coand.s (KhoonJs) and 
Goands (Gond.s) are to be considi;red quite didlinet race.**.” 

Ill llundleetind,*' to the north of Saugor, (be eliief of the 
Ilaj-Goond«, claiming royal lineage, is n'ga.’'ded with gr.-at 
defciviiee by the Goonds of that quarter. The representative 
of the Gooiul family, formerly sovereign of Deogarh, rceeives 
a pension from the X'ngporo government : the Gooiid lamily of 
Gnrba Mnndia has a timilar provision from tbo llritisb. Tho 
history of a race so rude must obviously bo scanty, and 
ob.scui'e. The Gooiid rajah Xarsing llao is repre.=onted*’ in 
IdOS) to have been powerful and wealthy; but hi.** gre.atne.s.-' was 
overllirown' in by Jloo-slumg, the ^lussulmaii iiiotiarcb 
of Malwa, wlio, having skain him in battle, reduced Kchrl.a, bis 
capital. Subsequently, in 1513, the Goond chiefs are found 
forming- a powerful confederacy ng.ain.st the king of IM.ilwa. 
The wc.slcrn part wmt subjugated® by Akb.ar, and included 
within the fisc.al organization of bis empire; Kobrla, tho 
capi ,a of the principal Goond r.ajali, being mentioned in tbo 

j ten I V er\ ■* as chief place of a circar of the soiibnh of 
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.Borar. The eastern part, as remarked by Eennell,® “was 
neither reduced by Akbar, nor even knoTni in particulars to 
the author of the Ayeen Akbery.” * The rajah of Deogarh, in 
this part of Gondwana, was, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century,® induced to profess Muhomedanism by the 
influence of Aurungzebe ; and iu 1744, his sous having em- 
broiled themselves with Eagoghee Bhonsla, were by him 
deprived of their possessions, which he incorporated with his 
own/ Eagoghee in the previous j'ear had overrun and par- 
tially subjugated Western Gondwana. There is henceforward 
little to relate until the operations of the British forces in the 
Nagpore dominions in 1818-19. Appa Sahib Bhonsla, the rajah 
of Berar, having fled from Ifagpore, his capital, took refuge® 
among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western Gondwana. The 
British forces tracked him with unwearied perseverance 
tlu'ough those intricate wilds, and, successively gaining his 
fastnesses and lurking-places, obliged him to fly in disguise. 
Another British armament overrunning Southern Gondwana, 
stormed the fortified town of Chanda;® a third marching into 
South-eastern Gondwana, stormed the town of Komptn,* and 
took military occupation of the neighbouring country. By 
the treaty or Nagpore, in 1818, the British government 
acquired the extensive tract now denominated the Saugor and 
JS’erbudda territory, with other considerable tracts in the 
northern portion of Gondwana. It may, however, be observed 
in conclusion, that the name Gondwana must be regarded as 
obsolete. 

GOSTDWAEA.* — A. town in the British district of Pur- 
ncah, presidency of Bengal. It is the principal place of an 
extensive pergunnah or subdivision, yet consists of only three 
straserlinGr market-places,® having a population of about 1,500. 
Lat. 25° 80', long. 87° 22'. 

GONKOE. — A river of ITepal, formed by the junction of 
the Ponna and the Mui. The united stream flows in a direction 
south for twenty-five miles, through the Terai of Nepal ; for 
100 miles through the British district of Purneah ; and for ten 

* HamiUon slates,* “Daring the reign of Aurungzebe, tbe northern part 
of this province, named Baundhoo or Bbatta, was partMly conquered by 
his generals, and annexed to the soubaii of Allahabad.” On what authority 
this is grounded, is not ascertainable. 
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miles, during wliicL ifc forms tbe boundarj' between Purneali 
and IMalda, when it falls into the Ganges, near the town of 
Deatpore, in lat. 25° 10', long. 87° 51'. 

GON” MTOO. — A. town in the British district of Amherst, 
one of the Tenasserim provinces, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles 
S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 2', long. 9S° 23'. 

G ONSAINTTT AN . — A peak of the Himalaya Mountains, 
between Ifepal and Tibet. Altitude 24,700 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 86°. 

GOODALOOB. — ^A town in the British district of Ooim- 
batoor, presidency of Madras, 11 miles 2f. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 11° 9', long. 77° 1'. 

GOOD ALUS. — ^Atown in the British district of Malabar, 
presidency of Madras, 81 miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 30', 
long. 76° 35'. 

GOODAEiEB . — A town in the native state of Hagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 186 miles E. fifom Hngpoor, 
and 81 miles S. from Buttnnpoor. Lat. 21° 8', long. 81° 59'. 

QOODHA, in the Bajpoot native state of Jeypoor, a town 
on the route from Delhi to the city of Jeypoor, 39 miles N.E. 
of latter. It is situate among isolated rooky hills, rising 
abruptly from a barren sandy plain. Lat. 27° 4', long. 76° 31'. 

GOODHA . — A town in the Bajpoot state of Boondee, 97 
miles S.E. from Ajmeer, and 10 miles S.'V?. from Boondee. 
Lat. 25° 20', long. 75° 39'. 

GOODHA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Shekawutee, 
66 miles H.W. from Jeypoor, and 19 miles S.E. from Jhoon- 
jhnoo. Lat. 27° 50', long. 75° 40'. 

GOODHAN Ui±. — ^A tillage in the British district Goorgaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the K’orth-'West Provinces. Dis- 
tance S. from Delhi 45 miles. Lat. 28°, long. 77° 25'. 

GOODICOTTA,^ in the British district of Bellary, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town,® tbe principal place of a subdivision, 
distant from ChittelDroog,!N'.E., 44 miles ; fromBellary, S.W., 
30. Lat. 14° 50', long. 76° 42'. 

GOODOOB . — A town in the native state of- Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Hizam, 30 miles H. from Hyderabad, and 
165 miles E. from Sholapoor. Lat. 17° 46', long. 78° 25'- 

G00DB017LEE, or CHUK BHAN,' in the British dis- 
trict of Pultehpoor, lieutenant-governorship of the Iforth-lVest 
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Provinces, a village on the route from Cavrnpore to the to'wn of 
Puttehpoor, and 23 -miles® N.'W. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is bad, and the country level and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 26° 8', long. 80° 38'. 

GOODUH, in the British district of Bhutteeana, lieutenant- 
governorship of thoNorth-'West Provinces, a town on the route 
from piansee to Purreed Kot, 72 miles N.'W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 4-2', long. 75° 6'. 

GOODTWADA. — A. town in the British district of Masuli- 
patam, presidency of Madras, 22 miles N.'W. of Masulipatain. 
Lat. 16° 27', long. 81° 3'. 

GOOGBL . — A town of Malwa, in the native state of Tonlf, 
on the left hank of the Parhuttee river, and 137 miles N.'M''. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 43', long. 76° 51'. 

GOOJAH,^ in Sinde, a town on the route from Kurrachce 
to Tatta, and 10 miles W. of the latter town. Masson® de- 
scribes it as “ a small bazaar town, with pools or deposits of 
rain-water.” Situate only 12 miles E. of Qarrah, and on a 
navigable creek debouching into the Indian Ocean close toKurr. 1 - 
chee, it is believed that an inland navigation might easily and 
advantageously he effected here between that seaport and the 
main channel of the Indus, the intervening ground being low 
and level. Lat. 24° 44', long. 67° 48'. 

GO 0 JBB AN \V ALA. — See GnjunTTW^AiiiiiL. 

GOOJEBAT. — See GujnnAT. 

GOOJEKBAS, in the native territory of Alwur or Macheiy, 
under the political management of the Governor-General’s agent 
inllajpootana, a village on the route from Mhow cantonment to 
Delhi, and 88 miles S.W. of the latter. There are a few shops 
here, but supplies must be collected from the neighbouring 
country. "Water is obtainable from wells. The road in this 
part of the route is generally good. Lat. 27° 50', long. 76° 22'. 

GOOJB.AT, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of the Indus, and 
Sr miles W. of the town of Mooltan, Lat. 30° 8', long. 71°. 

' GOO JtTN GGUlt. — A town in the British district of Cut- 
tack,' presidency of Bengal, 55 miles N.E. of Juggurnaut. 
Lat. 20° 14', long. 86° 36'. 

GOOJTTIJOO, in the British district of Kumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a fort on 
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a ridge of tbe Sub-Himalaya, bounding tbe Patlee Hoon to tbe 
north-east. It is situate three miles to the right of the route, 
by the course of the Eamgunga (Western), from Bloradabad 
cantonment to Fort Almorah, 80 miles by route If.B. of the 
former, 26 W. of the latter. Lat. 29° 35', long. 79° 16'. 

GOOLAH.— A rirer rising in the southern or outer group 
of the Himalaya, in the British district of Humaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 29° 23', 
long. 79° M*. It leaves the mountains close to Khera, in lat. 
29° 15', long. 79° 37', after a tortuous course, generally in a 
south-u’esterly direction, for a distance of thirty miles, in 
which it receives the drainage of NyniTal.BhimTal, and some 
smaller lakes. Prom its entrance on the plain, it takes a further 
course a little west of south for eighty miles, to its junction, 
imder the name of Sunka, with the Eamgunga, on the left side 
of that stream, in lat. 28° 17', long. 79° 27'. 

GOOLAIEEE.^ — An important pass across the Suliman 
range, from the Derajat into Kabool. It bolds its course along 
the channel of the Gomul river, or (in the words of Bumes) 
" leads by broken rugged roads, or rather the watercourses of 
the Gomul, through tbe wild and mountainous country of the 
Muzarees.” It is a pass of great importance, being the middle 
route from Hindostan to Afghanistan, as tbe Kbyber is the 
northern, and the Bolan the southern. Immense caravans, 
consisting principally of Lohani Afghans,® every spring traverse 
it westward from the Indus and the adjacent countries, and, 
returning in autumn, winter in the Derajat. The Goolairee 
Pass enters the Suliman Mountains at their eastern base, in 
lat. 32° 6', long. 70°. Its course is veiy winding : for about 
twenty miles &om its entrance into the mountains, the direction 
of the road is north-west ; then for about forty miles it pro- 
ceeds in a westerly direction, though with numerous deviations 
at short intervals : it then turns to the north-west, in which 
direction generally it holds a sinuous course to Ghuznee. It is 
much infested by freebooters of the Yaziri Afghan tribe, and 
the caravans have often to fight their way with much loss of 
life and property. 

GOOLAM ALIKA TANDA.— A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 
36 miles S.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 25° 9', long. 68° 59'. 
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GO OLEUM. — A town in the Bcitisli district of Bellary, 
presidency of Madras, on tlie right bank of the Hugry, and 
19 miles 2T.E. of BeUary. Lat. 16“ 20', long. 77“ 9'. 

GO OLU ItE A,^ in the territory of Oude, a village on the 
route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 58 miles® S.B. of the former, 
98 N’.'W. of the latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good, but little frequented; the country open and highly 
cultivated. Lat. 28“ 1', long. 80“ 14'. 

GOOLUB.EBA, in the British district of Moradabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Moradabad to Meerut, and 22 miles 
W. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
indifferent; the country open, dat, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 28“ 54', long. 78“ 31'. 

GOOMA. — A. town in the British district of Eamgur, 
presidency of Bengal, 33 miles N. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24“ 25', 
long. 85“ 35'. 

GOOMA. — ^A river of the peninsula Kattywar, presidency 
of Bombay, rising in lat. 22“ 18', long. 71“ 30’, an^ flowing in 
an easterly direction for seventeen miles through the terri- 
tories of native chieftains, and fifty-three miles through the 
British district of Ahmedabad, it turns south-east, and after a 
further course of eighteen miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 22“ 3', long. 72“ 17'. 

GOOMANOOBi . — A town in the British district of Bellary, 
presidency of Madras, 23 miles B. of Bellary. Lat. 15“ 10', 
long. 77“ 19'. 

GOOMGAWN . — A town in the native state of Bhotan, 
57 miles N.W. from Nowgong, and 48 miles N.N.E. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26“ 47', long. 92“ 3'. 

GOOMGONG, in the British province of Saugur and Nei-- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hoosungabad to Boorhaunpoor, 59 
miles S.W. of the former- Lat. 22“ 5', long. 77“ 9’. 

GOOMLA. — ^Atown in the district of Singboom, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, 106 miles S. from Hazareebagh, 
and 111 miles W. frorn Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 30', long. 85° 41'. 

GOOMSOOB, in the British district of Ganjam, presidency 
of Madras, a town situate 43 miles N.W. of Gunjam. It was 
formerly the principal place of a feudal possession of the same 
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name, tributary to tbe Britisb, but the native chief failing in 
his feudatory' obligations, and subsequently rising in rebellion, 
the zemindarj', in 1835, rras declared forfeited to the paramount 
powor.^ A period of disorder ensued, diudug which atrocious 
acts of Anolence and outrage were perpetrated, and at length 
it was found necessary to appoint a special commission, n-ilh 
a view to the restoration of order nnd tranquillity.® Among 
the beneficial measures arising from these proceedings, is tire 
suppression in this part of India of human sacrifices. A dis- 
covery had been made that this horrible practice prevailed to 
a considerable extent among the IChoonds, a barbarous people 
inhabiting the adjacent frontier tracts. Becoursc was had in 
the first instance to conciliatory means, by which it was 
hoped the civilization of the Khoonds might be cfiectcd; but 
the e.vperiment, though continued through a series of year.'!/'' 
failed in presenting any prospect of ultimate success ; and in 
1815, a commission for the suppression of Mcriah sacrifices was 
appointed by the Indian government.'* Disturbances again brohe 
out, attended with great destruction of life and property, and 
it became necessary to call in military aid.® The insurgents 
were defeated, and peace restored. Several chiefs have been 
induced to enter into formal engagements to abandon the 
practice* of human sacrifices and female infanticide, on con- 
dition of British protection ; and these barbarous rites are now 
considered as cfTectually suppressed.® The town of Goomsoor 
is in lat. 19° 50', long. 84° 40'. 

G003ITEE. — A river rising in lat. 23° 43’, long. 92° 24'j in 
the native territory known as Independent Tipperah, nnd flowing 
through that state in a westerly direction for eighty miles, and 
for sixty miles through British Tipperah, falls into the Megna 
or Brahmapootra river, in lat. 23° 32', long. 90° 42'. 

GOOMTEE.'* — ^A river rising in the British district of 

* Gumii of Tnssin ; Gunito of Kicbnrdson Gomati nntl Gumti of tVil- 
ford,® nnd also "Vasisliti of tbe same author ; the river of Jdnpur, nnd nho 
the Gfii of Baber or his translators. Hamilton styles® it "Gomali;” and 
adds, “it is named the Goomty, from its extremely winding course pro- 
bably following the authorify of Lord ynlentia, who ptatos,* "the Goomty 
river, so named, like the anrient Jilennder, from its winding course." 
Bitter,® too, adopts this riew: "The Gumty (Goinati, that is, winding, in 
Sanskrit), which is denominated from its serpentine coarse, like tlio 
Meander.” 
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Shabjelianpore, lieutenant-governorship of the IsTorth-Wcst 
Provinces, in an alluvial tract between the rivers Deohah or 
Gurrah, and Ghogra. According to the surveyor-general’s map, 
Puljur Tal, the source of the Goomteo river, is a small* * * § lake or 
morass, in lat. 28° 35', long. 80° 10', and nineteen miles east of 
the town of Pilleobheet. As the elevation of Pilleebheet above 
the sea is estimated at 617 feet, and the intervening country is 
remarkably level, t the source of the Goomtee may be assumed 
as about 620 feet above the sea. It takes a course sinuous, 
but generally to the [south-east, for the distance of forty-two 
miles, when it crosses into the territory of Oude, and accord- 
ing to the surveyor-general’s map, it, at the distance of about 
ninety-four miles from its source, in lat. 27° 28', long. 80° 27', 
receives on the left side a stream flowing from the north, and 
ha^ung a course of about forty miles. Prom this confluence 
the Goomtee continues its progress in its previous diiuction 
for about eighty miles, to Lucknow, recemng during its course 
the Suraru, It is at that city navigable, and crossed by a 
bridge either of briokj or of stone. EenneE describes^ it to 
he at that place “ a small river,” and Lumsden,® “ a paltry and 
nanw stream but according to Von Orlich,** a bridge of 
boats traversing tbe stream, below that of masonry, is 240 
paces in length ; and the same traveller states than an iron 
bridge of three arches, sent out in pieces from England, to 
traverse the river, was calculated for a width of 200 paces. 
The river certainly admits of navigation to an important 
extent ; a Bmall§ steamer belonging to the king of Oude ha^ung 

* Hamilton states, ‘ " This river has its source in nortbom Hindostan, 
among the bills of Kumaon, from whence it flows in n Eoutb-e.iBterly direc- 
tion nearly parallel with the Goggra.” Butter* correctly states that it has 
its origin in tho Terrai of Bohilcund. 

t According to Butter,* the general surfltce of the adjoining Oude torri- 
toiy " is a plain declining to the east-south-east, at the rate of about seven 
inches in the mile.” 

t Of stone, according to Von Orlich of brick, according to Garden.* 

§ It was launched in 1820 ; the dimensions were as follows 

liengtU' between perpendiculars .. .. 60 ft. 0 in. 

Breadth, moulded . . . . . . . . 8 10 

Hitto, extreme .. .. .. J) 10 

Depth 4 0 

Bngino 8-horae power. Speed 7 to 8 miles per hour. 
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lostcd® its cap.'il)ilit 3 * in tins respect. TiefTcntlialcr® obseires 
lliafc the brcndtii of tlic rix'cr is more rcmnrljablc tljan its deptb, 
Tliough its value for tlie purposes of navigation and irrigation 
is great, tlic water, according to Butter," is often contaminated 
by gross impurities, and occasionally becomes the source of 
disease. “ During tho rainy season, tlio water of the Goomtec 
is loaded with an immense guantifc}’ of yellow clay, and becomes 
unfit for drinking ; and when any great mortality prevails at 
Lucknow, or along the b.anks of the river, a putrid scum forms 
on its surface, occasioned by the number of dead bodies thrown 
into it.” Fish, however, so abound in it, that Butter® esti- 
mates that a fiflli of tho population draws its subsistence from 
that source. It is greatly aficclcd by the periodical rains, rising 
and falling annually from tli.at cause about fifteen feet f and 
according to tradition, the variation formerly was much greater. 
At all times “ it is excellently adapted* for navigation, its waters 
never dispersing themselves over a greater breadth than 140 
yards, and liaring generally a depth of four feet in the driest 
season ; while its c.xocssivc windings, which lengthen its course 
sovonty-fivo per cent., answer the purpose of canal locks in 
diminishing slope and rapidity. It is, however, intersected at 
every four or six miles by kankar (calcareous conglomerate) 
ridges of two or three yards in width, which in the dry season 
sometimes diminish the depth to two feet. These ridges might 
be removed at no great expense, were tlie political condition of 
the countiy' such as to give its natural importance to tho trade 
between central Oude and tho British prorinccs. At present, 
tho few boats which convey supplies to Lucknow return empty. 
During tho rainy sca.son, boats of 1,000 or 1,200 innunds (forty 
tons) are sometimes seen proceeding to Lucknow.” The river 
continues its course in a south-easterly direction from Lucknow, 
and about seventy' miles below, it, according to the surveyor- 
general’s ro.np, receives on the left side, in lat. 20° 42', long. 
81° 40', Ibo Kuliani, a stream flowing from the north-west, and 
having a course of about eighty miles. Below tliis confluence, 
tho river’s right bank is in general high, and consists of solid 
kankar ; the left, low and sandy. At the station of Sultanpoor, 
about 170 miles south-east of Lucknow by the river’s course, 
eiglity in direct lino, the stream is in. tho dry season 100 
yards® wide, with a mean depth of four feet, and a current of 
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two miles an hour. About fifty-two miles lower down, and in 
the same 'direction, it passes over the frontier into the British 
district of Jounpoor, and flows through it thirty miles, to the 
town of the same name, where its breadth is such as to require 
a bridge® of sixteen fine arches. About eighteen miles below 
that town, on the right side, it receives the river Sai ; thirty- 
three miles lower down, in its course by the district of Benares, 
on the same side, the Nind ; and five miles below the lost con- 
fluence, and in lat. 25° 29', long. 83° 15', it falls into the 
Ganges on the left side, after a totnl course of 4S2* miles. 
Close above its mouth, it is crossed by means of a bridge* of 
boats from the middle of October to the middle of June, and 
during the rains by ferry. 

GOOMT . — A town in the native mehal of Purlnhkemedy, 
on the S.IT. frontier of Bengal, 64 miles N. from Ganjam, and 
66 miles If.'W. from Juggernaut. Lat. 20° 10', long. 84° 58'. 

GOONAHj^t in the territory' of G-walior, or possessions of 
the Scindia family, a British cantonment, on the route from 
Gwalior fort to Mow, 135® miles S.W. of former, 185 IS.'W. 
of the latter. The village in which it is situate is large,® and in 
1848 was inhabited by plunderers, who, notwithstanding the 
presmce of eighty or 100 men of the Gwalior contingent, 
connived at and aided the freebooters, who swarmed in the 
neighbourhood during the disturbances consequent on the 
disputes at the court of Gwalior. Lat. 24° 40', long. 77° 20'. 

GOONASS PAS8,^ in Bussahir, across the southern range 
of the Himalaya, which hold a direction from east-south-east 
to west-north-west. In approaching this pass from the south 
side, the road first proceeds upwards by the course of the 
Bupin, a feeder of the river Tons. The valley through which 
this' river flows is terminated abruptly by a steep ridge, down 
which the stream pours in a cascade above 100 feet high. 
The ascent is by a path winding up by this stream, and pro- 
ceeding over an expanse of snow to the crest of the pass, 
16,020® feet above the sea. The inclination of the mountain- 
' slope on the northern side ic more gradual, hut still very diffi- 
cult, being, as far as the eye can xeach,® a dreary expanse of 
snow. The Goonass Pass lies in lat. 31° 21', long. 78° 13'. 

* The direct distance from the source to the mouth is 290 miles, 
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GOOND . — One of the native hill states on the left hank of 
the Sutlej river, tributary to the chief of Keyonthul. It is 
bounded on the north by a detached portion of Kooloo and the 
native hill state of Komharsin, which also bounds it on the 
east ; on the south by those of Bulsun and Mudban ; and on 
the west by those of Bhugee and Theog. It lies between lat. 
31° 4' — 31° 15', long. 77° 22' — 77° 32'; is twelve miles in 
length ftom north to south, and six miles in breadth. 

GOONDAGOLE . — A town in the British district of Masu- 
lipatam, presidency of Madras, 46 miles H.E. of Masnlipatam. 
Lat. 16° 49', long. 81° 20'. 

GOONDAOIV,in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the jN’orth-'West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, and 26 miles N.E. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route is good; the 
country well wooded and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 26', 
long. 78° 20'. 

GO OK'D AH. — A river in the Madras collectorate of Madura, 
rising in lat. 9° 57', long, 77° 45', and, flowing in a south-east 
direction for ninety-five miles, falls into the Gulf of Manaar, in 
lat. 9° 8', long. 78° 33'. 

GOOKDEE. — A town in the native state of Cashmeer, or 
territory of Gholab Singh, on the right bank of a branch of 
the river Pir Panjal, and 89 miles K.B. from Wazeerab^d. 
Lat. 33° 43', long. 74° 24'. 

GOOKDLOOE. — A town in the British district of Cudda- 
pah, presidency of Madras, 47 miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 
13° 50', long. 78° 52'. 

GOOKDOOMBBB. — ^A toTO in the native state of Kag- 
poor, or rajah of Berar’s dominions, 68 miles E. from Kagpoor, 
and 67 miles S.E. from Seuni. Lat, 21° 11', long. 80° 12'. 

GOOKDEEE. — A to^vn in the native state of Guzerat, or 
territory of the Guicowar, three miles from the right bank of 
the Burmass river, and 26 miles K.E. from Deesa. Lat. 
24° 82', long. 72° 17'. 

GOOKEEE, in the British district of Euttehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town 
which, with that of Kooteea, gives name to the pergurmah or 
subdivision of Kooteea-Gooneer. Gooneer is situate a milo 
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from the right bank of the Jumna, 16 miles direct N’.'W. of the 
tovm of Fattehpoor. Lat. 26° S', long. 80° 44'. 

GOOJ^'JB. — A. town in the native state of Hyderabad, or E.r.aM«.Doc. 
temtory of the Hizara, on the right bank of the Godavery 
river, ^and 200 miles If.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 15', 
long.. 76° 17'. 

GOOHJEB. — A town in tlio British district of Belgaum, E.i.c. m». noc. 
presidency of Bombay, 22 miles S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 31', 
long. 74° 34'. 

GOOHNOTTB, in the British district of Budaon, lieutenant- e.i.c ms. Doc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Boolundshuhnr to Budaon, 44 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28° 15', long. 78° 30'. 

GOONRA. — ^Atown in the native state of Oude, 64 miles e.i.c. Ma.Doc. 
N.E. from Lucknow, and 113 miles N. from Allahabad. Lat, 

27° 5', long. 82°. 

GOONWAROji in the territory of Saugor and Nerbndda, > e.i.c. 3i«. Doc. 
in the jaghire of Myhir, a village on the route from Mirznpoor 
to Jubulpoor, 87® miles N,E. of the latter, 158 S.W. of former. * onraen, TaWei 
It has water from wells, and supplies may be obtained from 
the neighbourhood. Lat. 24° 8', long. 80° 40*. '■ 

GO OR. — A river rising in lat. 19° 8', long. 78° 86', on the 
eastern slope of the Western Ghauts, and, flowing in a south- 
easterly direction for fifty miles through the British district of 
Poona, and for fifty through that of Ahmednugur, falls into 
the Beema river, in lat. 18° 30', long. 74° 36'. 

GOORAH. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or e.i.c: Ms. Doe. 
territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 179 miles N. from H 3 ’derabad. Lat. 19° 55', long. 

78° 11'. 

GOORBAN, in Sinde, a village on the route from Sehwan e.i.c. Hs.Doe. 
to Kurrachee, and 30 miles N.E. of the latter place. It is 
situate on the river of the same name, where it receives a 
small torrent called the Kuttagee. Water consequently may 
readifr be obtained, and even when the rivers have censed to 
run, it may be had from pools or wells dug in their beds. The 
country hereabouts is very rocky and barren, and snpiflics are 
scanty.' Lat. 25° 4', long. 67° 28'. 


GOORBAN.— A river in Sindo, so called from a village of e.i.c. Ms. doc. 
that name on its bank. It rises in the moimtainous tract Jbio' p ' qhiIIdo 
8 2b' . “3 ■ ' ■ 
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between Kurrachee and Sehwan, about lat. 25° 14', Jong. 
67° 36’, and, after a sontb-westerl}' course of about sixty miles, 
falls into the Bay of Kurrachee by the Gisree creek, in lat. 
24° 47', long. 67° 6'. Like most of the streams in this part of 
Sinde, it is known by different names in, different parts of its 
course; being called Yuddia near its source, Goorban in the 
middle, and MuUeeree lower down. Though occasionally 
flooded, and having then a considerable body of water, it is 
dry for the greater part of the year ; but water, as stated in 
the preceding article, may at all times be obtained by digging 
in its bed. It is crossed by the route ftom Kurrachee to 
Sehwan, at the village of Goorban. 

GOOBDAH,^ in the territory of Bhurtpore, a. village on 
the route froiA Agra to Ajmeer, 48® miles Y’’. of former, 
180 E. of latter. It is situate on the Baun or Ootunghun, 
“ where® the bed is about three-quarters of a mile wide, and of 
heavy sand. From November to July there is little water in 
the river, and from being so much spread out at the Ghat, it 
is but seldom uufordable any length of time in the rains." 
Lat. 27° 8', long. 77° 20'. 

GOOEEA-TEEKA, or GBEIALI,i in Gui-whal, a pass 
over a ridge having a south-easterly direction from Surkanda 
summit to the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges 
is called in the upper part of its course. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical sun'ey of the Himalayas. Ele- 
vation above the sea 7,041® feet. Lat. 30° 19', long. 78° 27'. 

GOOEETHUH, in the British district of Budaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-’West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bareilly to Bolundshuhur, 38 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 28° 24', long. 78° 32'. 

GOOEGAONji a British district under the 'lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'Western Provinces, is bounded on 
the north by the jaghire of Jujhur and the British district of 
Delhi ; on the east by thd jaghire of BuUubgurh and the river 
Jumna, separating it irom the British districts of Boolund- 
shuhur and Allygurh ; on the south by the British district of 
Muttra, and by Tijarra and the territory of Bhurtpoor ; and 
on the west by Tijarra and- Jujhur. It lies between lat. 

» long. 76° 21' — 77° 35', and contains an area® 
o 1,942 square miles. The population amoimts to 460,326, 
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of ■whom 17G,328 are retui-ned as Hindoo and agricultural; 
'105,180 Hindoo non-agricultural ; 109,792 as Mahomcdana, 
end others not being Hindoos, agricultural; and 69,026 of 
the like classes non-agricultural. There are four towns, con- 
taining each bet'n'cen 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, and twot 
containing np'wards of 10,000. The climate is for the greater 
part of the year dry® and hot. The general cleration of the 
country is about 820 feet above Calcutta, or 810 above the 
sea ; that of the touni of Goorgaon being fixed by a scientific 
observer at 8l7.'‘ Some parts are, however, considerably 
higher. Jacquemont® estimates the height of the hills about 
Soonah at more than 400 feet above the general level of the 
country ; and Prascr® mentions some "which rise GOO feet above 
it. The part extending along the right bank of the Jumnn^ is 
low, level, and in many places rather fertile, though, long after 
the cause had ceased to operate, it continued to be overrun 
•with jungle, the consequence of the neglect of cultivation, pro- 
duced by the incessant devastation the Mahrattas and 
other freebooters, previously to the conquest of the country 
by the British. Heber,® who passed in 1825, observes, it “ is 
still but badly cultivated ; but fifteen years ago it was as wild, 
I am assured, as the Tcrrai, as full of tigers, and with no 
human inhabitants but banditti.” The progress of improve- 
ment, however, seems to have been rapid, as Jacquemont,® five 
years later, describes tlie country as rather well cultivated ; 
and more recently' a further stimulus has been given to agri- 
cultural industry by the revenue settlement of the district, 
under which the rate of the government assessment on the 
land has been fixed for a series of years, and is not liable to be 
increased until the year 1872.^ Six or eight miles west of the 
Jumna, the country' rises into a sort of table-land of rocky and 
quartzose formation, containing oxydes of iron® and manganese, 
and bearing scanty and stunted jungle of acacias, of zieyphus, 
and Butea frondosa. This wild growth, dry and withered 
during the greater part of the year, shoots out with consider- 
able luxuriance during the rainy season, and afifords excellent 
browsing to goats, the principal stock of the natives. In a 
few places, gneiss and mica schist crop out* In the ricinity of 
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<l\c town of l’Vrn7*'{Mirt‘, iryn-ori" i.i fAtraolnl .ninl .•nin-U<‘d 
liut the qnnntity iliiniiniliet nmiimlly, in eon.‘-‘'qii<'nco of the 
pre.-il dinieiilty of ohtniiiinp ehaivoal, the country beinp ^c^)• 
fc.jiitilv woodeil ; niid lln< iiiiniT." and iroii-twirkeiv enni hut n 
very wretehod puli.-'i'-tcncc. The Hiirface of ftu* count rj' is 
furrowed liy minifroii-' deep chatms and ravines, ti..<uaUy itidi- 
c.itinp the enitr.'O of n torreiil. The air in nwriy of tho'e 
r.atine.s i.s, in nntumn, deadly in the c'xtrciue, especially where 
the rourse of the torn-nt i-* tnarked hy tlie growth of h.amhoos/ 
which are invariably pipn” of the inenlnbrlty of th'* rituaiieii. 
Yet each penrnilly coutaiiH a h.amlet of p.aatheni#, nun- of 
nece'i.tity pc.arefully dwelling under the ]»o-.cerftil but mil-l 
restraint of llriti-h rule, but until latidy tlie pe.-*ls of the 
mrniuudiug di-friets, which they iuet's>.ar)tly har.f<''ed nirli 
their ineiir.-iioiis, «iweepinp away all nuwealile properly, and 
f.''lrlnp lh(‘ inh.-d/itants, tiith the view of c-itortiup ntrirsani. 
'riii.s rude p<>ojde im* of the Meo or Mcwatli race, for tin- tno-l 
part notninnily pr»)fe»«iup Mahomedanifin. hiit interiuiiigliuj; it 
with inuutner.ible Hindoo super'lilioni. They nre very fond 
of nniinal food, e.-<perlally poat’s tle^h, and nl>-rt of spirits, but 
are not nddtclial to opium. .Tacipieiuout,'' wbo confident them 
the ahorigiiie.s <»f this part of India, dr.-oribc-t them as very 
Mack, with the lower oxtn'niities long, (he fi-aturo.*. in o-neral 
not strongly inarl;cd. but tbe iio'-e njipnmclun!: to tiie aquiline 
form, lips rather prominent, inndenitely.>-ired mouth.*, .and oral 
cyi’s, the oast of their Cinmtenanee.s idtogether rcsonilding th.al 
of the iS'orth-Ainerican Indiniis. We.stwurd of the lir.-it roekr 
t.ahlcdand, rising from the valley of the Juinn.a. and inclosed 
between it and the rocky range still farther west, is a v.-dley or 
deprc-..s*’d sandy ]>lain, stretching from north to south, about 
twenty mile.', in length and six or eight in breadth. In many 
places, the ground is so satunited with salt, that in the hot 
dry we.atlicr the surface is covea'd with an ctliorcsTcncc® of it; 
the soil is barren, or produce.* mendy a scanty growth of 
mimosa, and a few other products, common under such eircum* 
stance.*. The.*e tract* arc so abruptly dciined, th.at, in the 
immcdialo ncighhourliood of them the soil will be found free 
from saline impregnation, and fertile, the wells also yielding fresh 
water. In many places, by digging to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet, fresh water is found; but if the well bo sunk ten 
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or twelve feet lower, salt springs are readied, the water of 
w’liidi is less saline tlian that of the son, but more bitter, in 
consequence of containing a large quantity of. sulphate of 
soda and muriate of magnesia. The salt water of each well 
being raised in a large leathern bucket, worked by rope and 
pulley, and set in motion by the labour of oxen and huffnloes, 
is conveyed through a sinnll channel into a reservoir two or 
three feet deep, and lined with clay or mortar; and the 
moisture exhaling by the heat of the sun, the ciystals are 
collected for sale. Tlie quantity of salt produced in this way 
was formerly very considerable, but the article is now almost 
excluded from the market hy the cheaper produce of the 
Samhhar Lake. In this sandy tract is a jhil or lake, about 
eight miles in length from north to south, and four in breadth. 
It is shallow, and its water, though witimut outlet, is fresh.* 
It is frequented hy great numbers of water-fowl, especially 
pelicans. 

The greater part of the district of Goorgnon passed to the 
Eritish by tlie treaty of Seijeo Anjengura, dated SOth Decem- 
ber, 1803, by which Donlut Rao Scindia ceded^ to the East- 
India Company his territories “ northward of those of the 
rajahs of .Teypore and .Toudpore, and of the rnnah of Gohud.” 
Part of it, containing about a hundred and eighty square miles, 
was held in jaghiro by the Kashmirian adventurer Zobnl Kisa.a, 
more generally known under the name of the Becguin Siimroo, 
and lapsed® to the British on her death in 1830. Another 
portion of about 200 square miles, termed the jaghire of 
Perozeporo, from its principal place, was held with Lohnroo by 
Shamsuddin Khan, who took it by de-scent from Ahmad Buksh 
Khan, to whom it had been granted® by the British govern- 
ment early in the present century, on account of servicc.s 
rendered against the IMahrattns. Shamsuddin Khan having, 
with the view of defeating some contemplated measures which 
would affect his jaghire, caused the murder of Mr. 'William' 
Frazer, the British political agent at Delhi, was hanged* at 

* It lias been somewbat hastily taken far granted, that ex tensive pieces of 
water witliout outlet arc always salt ; but in addition to the fact instanced 
in the text^ and vouched for by Jncqncmont, TIumlioldt menf ions an exten- 
sive fresh-water lake in South America without outlet, and Bnrnos state.s the 
water of the Sea of Aral to bo drinkable. 
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tliat city, in October, 1833, and his jagbire forfeited.® Lobaroo 
■was by the British government generously bestowed on the 
offender’s half-brothers ; but the territory of Ferozepore -was 
embodied with the district of Goorgaon. 

The principal places are Goorgaon, Ferozepore, Faridabad, 
Bewarree, Pulwul, and Hodul, which will bo found noticed 
under their respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

GOOBGAON,* a town ginng name to the British district 
so called, is situated near the western base of a mngc of hills® 
of quartzose formation. Hero was formerly a considerable 
military cantonment, the buildings erected for which are now 
occupied by the civil establishment. Goorgaon was formerly 
one of the principal places in the territory of the Begum 
Siimroo, which, lapsing on her death in 163G, was eraho- 
died with that of the British. Tho elevation of Goorgaon 
above tho sea is 817 feet.® Its mean temperature has been 
ascertained® for various mouths as follows: — May, 101°; 
.Tune, 98°; July, 85°; August, 8-4°; September, 89°; Octo- 
ber, 87° ; November, 75° ; December, G6° ; January, 70° ; 
February, 72°; March, 80°. Distant S.^V. from Delhi 18 
miles; N.W. from Calcutta, by tho grand trunk road, 918.^ 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 77° o'. 

GOOBGAUT. — A town in the native state of Guzerat, or 
territory of the Guicownr, three miles S. of the Gulf of Cutcli, 
and 100 miles W. from Bajkotc. Lat. 22° 12', long. G9° 19'. 

G OOEILV,* in tho British district of Banda, licutenant- 
goverjiorship of tho North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from ^the town of Banda to Bewa, 2-4 miles® S. of the 
fonucr. It is situate on tho right bonk of tho river Baghin ; 
and as the surrounding country is fertile and well cultivated, 
supplies and water jnay be hod in abundance. Lat. 25° 9', 
long. 80° .33'. 

GOOBILI. — ^A town of Bnghelcund, in the native state of 
Bew.ah, 13 miles from the left bank of the river Sone, and 13 
miles E. from Bewah. Lat. 24° 30', long. 81° 33'. 

GOOBiMA,' a river’in Baghclciind, or territory of Bewah, 
rises on a plateau in lat. 24° 40’, long. 82° IG'. The elevation 
of its source above the sea exceeds 1,100 feet, since, at the 
cascade of Bilotri, about ten miles lower down, the elevation of 
the stream is 1,128 feet.® It is at that cascade precipitated 
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398 feet over tlie bi’ow of tlie Kutra ridge, and, continuing in 
a north-westerly direction for a farther distance of fifteen 
jmiles, falls, on the right side, and in lat. 24!° G6', long. 81° 56', 
into the Chutenea river, the united stream flowing a few 
miles further down into the Bilund, a tributary of the 
Tons. 

GOOEOO. — A town in the British district of Hurrachce, 
province of Sclnde, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles S.W. of 
Tatta. Lat. 24.° 18', long. 67° 39'. 

GOOBOTTRUH, in the British district of Goorgaon, lientc- 
nant-govemorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bewaree to Bohtuk, 88 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 21', long. 76° 42'. 

GOOBSEBAIE, in the British district of Jaloun, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Nortli-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Hummeerpoor to Jbansee, 38 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 36', long. 79° 14'. 

GOOESOUTTEE, or GUESOUTI,* in the British district 
of Muttra, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of Agra to Aligurb, 
and 18 miles- N, of the former. Tho road in this part of the 
route is good ; the country well cultivated. Lat. 27° 23', long. 
78° 7'. 

GOOESTJHAGTJNJE,! in the British district of Purruk- 
habad, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a 
town on the route from Caumpore to Euttehgurh, and 19 
miles® S.E. of the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; the country level and highly cultivated.® Lat. 27° 7', 
long. 79° 47'. 

GOOEUM OONDA. — A town in the British district of 
Cuddapnh, presidency of Madras, 127 miles N.W. of Madras. 
Lat. 13° 46’, long. 78° 38'. 

600EWALLUH, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a 
town situated thirty-five miles from the right bank of the 
river Indus, and 105 miles N.W. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat.' 31° 11', long. 70° 12'. 

GOOSUE. — ^A town in tho Eajpoot state of Oodeypoor, 
74 miles N.W. from Noemuoh, and 58 miles S.E. from 
Seerooee. Lat. 24° 42', long. 73° 47'. - 

GOOTHNEB. — ^A town in tho British district of Sarun, 
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presidency of Uengfll, 51 miles X.AV. of Clmprn. Iiat, 2GP 8', 
Jong. 81® f/. 

GOOTOOITATOO. — A lo\rn in tlie JlriliBli disiriefe of 
Chotn Isagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 74 miles S:S.E. of 
linr.areebagli. Lat. 22® 50’, long. 85® 4G'. 

OOOTUL. — A town in tlic Britii>li district of Dhnnvar, 
prc.sidcncy of Bombay, SS miles E.N.13. of IIonalnv.nr. I<!it. 
14® 50', long. 75® 42'.* 

GOOTi',* in tlic Britisb district of Bellnry, presidency of 
M.adras, a town and militarj- elation. Tbe place consi.sts of a 
cluster of fortified bills,- nearly surrounding a lower fort and 
native town ; and outside tbe chain of fortified sinninits are the 
military eautoninent and another pettah or town. I'he stun* 
mits of tbe. inclo.Hing rocks are connected by n r.impart, and 
the acces.s to the town within is through two openings,* 
secured by fortified gateways, one on the south-east, the other 
on the boiith-we.st ; and there arc besides two footpaths, 
affording’ a eoinniunicntion through .s;illyports. In Ihcnortlicm 
part of the circuit of inclosing rocks i.s an imn^cn^^J .smooth 
rock, which, ‘•fortified^ by gradations surmounted through 
fourteen gateways, overlooks and commands tho whole of the 
other works, and forms a citadel which famine or treachery 
can alone reduce.” On the summit* of this fortified hill are 
several t.nnks and reservoirs for water, and various buildings, in 
wliich arc detained some blato pri.soncrs. About lialf-way 
down the northern side of this Inigts rock is a projecting 
shoulder of considerable extent, c.a11rd JInba Gooty, on whicii 
nre barracks, fonnorly occupied by part of a European regi- 
ment, but now fast falling to decay. E.xlei'iial to tins circular 
inclosurc of rocky bills, and on the west side, are the present 
cantonments, with a contiguous pettah, consisting of one prin- 
cipal street, well drained, mid h.aving tolerably good bouses. 
Q’lic cantonment, once of considerable size, is now in ruins, 
with tho exception of two or three houses. There is a good 
parade-ground, on the north of which nre a place of arms, 
store-rooms, and huts contiguous, for accommodating native 
infantry. On the west of the cantonment is a largo tank, 
which is devoid of water during part of the year. This place, . 
formerly tho hcad-qii.artcr.s of a brigade, including one Euro- 
pean regiment, is now garrisoned by two companies of native 
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infantry, wlio e7yoy excellent health, the air being in general 
saluhrioua. The population of the town is stated to he d<,386, 
of whom one-fourth are Mussulmans, the rest Brahminists of 
"■ Various castes, with the exception of about forty Christians. 
Elevation of highest summit above the plain 9S9 feet,^ above 
the sea 2,171. Distance from cantonment of Bellary 4S miles ; 
from Bangalore, 2T., 146; Madras, If.W., 215. Lat. 15° 7', 
long. 77° 42'. 

GOPALGIJNJE. — town in the British district of Jes- 
Bore, presidency of Bengal, 92 miles B.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° T, long. 89° 48'. 

GOPALGTJEHj in the territory of Bhnrtpore, a town on 
the route from Mutti'a to Perozpoor, 40 miles N.W. of the 
foi-mer, 12 S.E. of latter. Lat. 27° 40', long. 77° 7'. 

GOPALPOOE.,* in the British district of Muttra, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village near 
the southern frontier, towards the district of Agra, and close 
to the loft aide of the route from Muttra cantonment to Bhurt- 
pbi^’, 13 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 21', long. 77° 39'. 

G'GPALPOOE,* in the British district of Futtehpoor, lieu- 
tenant-gOTernorship of the North-West Provinces, a to7vn on 
the right Bu^lr of the Ganges, 898 miles® from Calcutta by the 
river, 88 miles above Allahabad, and 12 miles N.B. of the town 
' of Eutlbhpoor. Lat. 26° 2', long. 81° 1'. 

GOPALPOOB-,' in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Azimgurh to Goruckpoor cantonment, 28 miles® 
N. of the former, 38 S. of the latter. It has a bazar and water, 
and supplies are abundant. The road to the south, or towards 
Azimgurh, is good j the country level, with patches of stunted 
jungle and partial cultivation. To the north, or towards 
Goruckpoor, the road is bad, and the country much covered 
with thick jungle. This town, though within the limits of 
Goruckpoor district, gives name to a pergunnah in that of 
Azimgurh. Lat. 26° 20', long. 83° 20'. 

GOPALPOOR,' in the British district of Benares, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 16 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or 
higher up the stream ; 737^ N.W. of Calcutta by the river 

. . * CowherdH.town ; from Go'pal, "a cowherd,” and Pur, "town.” 
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ronlc, or 914 if tlio Soonderbund pnss.igc be tnben. Lat. 
25= 15', long. 82= 20’. 

GOPAJI.au,* in the district ofSandt, hingdom of Oude, a 
town pit unto t'vo miles- S.W. of the left bank of (he Goointec, 
ill a plain on the northern verge of .a tliick forest. It was built 
b,y Patana, and contained many houpcs of brick, Ptirrotindcd by 
handsome gardens. Even in the time of TiefTcnthalcr, a cen- 
tury ago, it ivaa much ruined, having been nearly depopulated 
in the warn which nfliicted the countr)-, Di.stant 60 miles 
2s. AV. of Lucknow. Lat, 27= .22*, long. S0= 21'. 

GOPAlTLPOOn, in the territorj* of Gwalior, or possessions 
of the Scindia family, a town -IG miles S.AV. of Gwalior fort. 
Lat. 25= ‘J3’, long. 77° 37*. 

GOPEAGUA'.T,* • in the British district of Etawnh, licu- 
tenant-goveriior.ship of the Xorth-AVest Provinces, a Binoll town 
on the route from tho cantonment of Etiiwah to Lucknow, in 
Oude, and 11 miles- E. of Etawah. Supplies and water arc 
abundant. Tlio road in this p-arl of the route is good; tho 
country fertile and well cultwated. Lat. 26= •17', long. 79’ 16*. 

GOPEK,* in the British district of Allygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho 2sorth-AVest Prorinee.*, a village on tho 
route from tho cantonment of Allygurh to that of Jlynpoorcc, 
and 20 mile.-;** S.E. of tho former. Tlic road in this part of tho 
route is good ; the country open and partially cultivated. Lat. 
27= '15', long. 78= 2.3’. 

GOPEEBULLUBPOOB . — A tomi in the British district 
of Jlidnapoor, pre.sidcncy of Bengal, 29 miles S.W. of Jlidiia- 
poor. Lat. 22= 11', long. 87=. 

GOPJGAX.T,* in the British district of Benares, lieu- 
teiiant-go3'ornor.<ihip of the Xorth-AVest Provinces, a town, with 
bazar, rfu the roulo from the city of Benares to that of Allaha- 
bad, 35 miles- A\’. of the former, 39 S.E. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent ; the country low, 
level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82= 80’. 

GOPUT. — ri^'cr rising in Korea, a native state on the 
soulh-we.sl frontier of Bcng.al, and about lat. 23= -10', long. 
82= 27'. It Hows circuitously, but gcncmlly in a north-westerly 
direction, for so^-enty miles, and in lat. 21= 12’, Jong. 81= 57', 

■p AlilkuiMtlB-mnrt ; from Gopi, " milkmaid,” and Ganj, “ mart or 
market." 
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takes a nortk-easterly course for fifty-five miles, to its fall into 
the Sone, on. the right or southern side, at the small tovm of 
Bjirdhce, and in lat. 24° 33', long. 82° 26'. 

GOEA. — A town in the British district ofTannah, presi- E.i.o. jr». roc. 
dency of Bombay, 50 miles IT. hy E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 39', 
long. 73° 6'. 

GOEA,* in the British district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- ' E.i.c. m».doc. 
governorship of the ITorth-West Provinces, a village on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles N.'W. of the city of hlir- 
zapoor, or higher up the stream ; 743® N.W. of Calcutta, or ® Gcrden, Tobin 
920 if the Soonderbund passage be taken. Lat. 26° 12', long. 

82° 24'. 

GOEABI EiVEE, one of the mouths of the Indus, dis- 
charging its waters, about 50 miles S.W. of Tatta, in lat. 24° 20', 
long. 67° 21'. 

GOEAE EIYEE. — ^A considerable watercourse diverpng 
from the left bank of the Ganges, in lat. 23° 55’, long. 89° 6’, 
and, flowing south-east through the British district of Jessore 
for forty-five miles, falls into the Koomar river, in lat. 23° 33', 
long. 89° 32'. 

GOEA GOT, or GHOEAGHAT,** in the British district » e.i.c. m,. Doc. 
of Bograh, presidency of Bengal, a town on the northern 
boundary, towards the British district of Dinagepore. It is 
situate on the river Eurateea, an ofiset of the Teesta, and 
hence the name, signifying horse-ferry or horse-pass,® as Virat, ® Bnciiennr, sur- 
an .ancient Hindoo rajah, kept his horses here. The city,® at the 
time of its greatness, extended eight or ten miles in length ‘"P"*’ 
and about two in width, but appears to have been at all times 
built in a straggling mauner. There are the remains of several 
small mosques, but no traces of any great public building, 
except the rampart of a fort, inclosing a space on the bank of 
the river about a mile in length and half a mile in width. 

Goragot at present has about 3,000 inhabitants, which con- 
tinue to carry on some trade ; but . such altogether is the deso- 
lation of the place, that tigers prowl nightly in the streets. 

Distant S.E. from the town of Dinagepoor 48 miles. Lat. 

25° 12', long. 89° 17'. 

GOEAOW,* in the British district ofEtawah, lieutenant- • e.i.c. M0.Doc, 
governorship of the Horth-AYest Prownces, a village on the . 

* Ghoraghat, Horse-pass ; irom Gliora, "a horse," anil Ghat, “ a pass,” 
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route from the cantonment of Agra to that of Etawah, and 
20 miles® H’.TV. of the latter. "Water is plentiful in this part 
of the route, and the road is in general good, though in some 
places sandy; the country is cultivated, and studded •with" 
small villages. Lat. 26° 59', long. 78° 51'. 

GOEBOOK'JEB. — ^Atown in the native state of Calahandy, 
153 miles N". by AT. from Vizagapatam, and 153 miles AT. by 
If. from Ganjam. Lat. 19° 50', long. 82° 51'. 

GOEETEE, in the British district of Allygurb, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name. Lat. 27° 42', 
long. 77° 54'. 

GOBI, or GOEIGTTIfGA,^ * one of the most considerable 
feeders of the great -river Ghogra, rises within and near the 
northern boundary of the British district of Kumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, about twelve 
miles ^om the southern base of the TJnta Dhura Pass into 
Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, and in lat. 30° 34', long. 80° 16'. 

It flows from a vast glacier, apparently of very remote forma- 
tion. This is thus described by ATeller:® — ‘"Tlie river comes 
out in a small but impetuous stream, at the foot of apparently 
a mass of dirt and gravel, some 300 feet high, shaped like a half- 
moon. This is in reality a mass of dark-coloured ice (bottle- 
green colour), extending westward to a great distance, and-' 
covered •with stones and Iragments of rock, which in fact form 
a succession of small hills. I went along this scene of desola- 
tion for a long space, but could not nearl}' reach the end. 
Here and there were circular and irregularly-shaped craters (as 
it were), from 50 to 500 feet diameter at top, and some of them 
150 feet deep. The ice was frequently visible on thp sides ; 
and at the bottom was a dirty sea-green-coloured pool of water, 
apparently very deep. Into one of these craters I rolled down 
numerous large atones from oflT the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly detached by the 
agitation of the water.” ATebb® found the stream at its exit 

* Gauri of Traill Goree of VTebb.’ of the Bnrveyor-general’s map ; 
Goreegunga of Gnrden f Goree of Manson,* and of "Weller';® Gaora, Gauri, 
or Gauinai, of "Wilford,® -who considers it identical with the Agotanis of 
^legosthenes. 

® Same i^ork, 1813, p. 87. ® As. Rea. air. 410 — On the Ancient Geography of India. ^ 
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from tlio glacier Iwenty-cighfc feet wide and four deep, and from 
its coldness and great rapidity altogether tinfordable. There is 
ng, passage np the gorge "beyond the glacier. The elevation 
- "above the son of the point of cnicrgence from the glacier is, by 
barometer, 11,543 feet.'* The great accumulation of snow in the 
gorge results from the fall of avalanches, which T\^obb obseircd to 
cause in a few days an increase in the thickness of the stratum of 
upwards of forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
rapidity of the stream, resulting from a fall® in some parts of its 
bed of 800 feet per mile, the river is overlaid with deep snow for 
a considerable distance below its source. It first takes a south- 
easterly direction for four miles, to its connueiicc with the 
Gluinka, which, rising® on the southern declivity of the TJnta 
Dhura Pass, has a course nearly south, and in lat. 80° 24', long. 
80° 12', -joins the Gori on the left side of the latter. Though 
the Ghunka has a greater length of course b}' about twelve or 
fourteen miles, and a greater^ volume of water than the Gori, 
the latter gives its name to the united stream. For some miles 
below the confluence, the stream varies in width from twclre to 
twenty yards, and runs with such extraordinary violence and 
rapidity, as in many places to resemble a cascade tumbling down 
a rugged face of rocks; in othci*s it is hid below a continuous mass 
of ice and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the waterway is 
6,599 feet, or upwards of 160 in a mile. It receives on the right 
and left many torrents, uonc very considerable ; and, continuing 
its course in a southerly direction, so as totally to run about 
sixty miles, falls into the Kalec on the right side. "Webb, who 
crossed it at this place by a sangha or spar bridge, found it 
unfordablo, 102 feet wide, very violent and rapid. A short 
distance lower down, it is, however, fordable in three and a half 
feet water. Tlio conflucuco is 1,972 foot above the sea. Lat. 
29° 45', long. 80° 25'. 

GOBIIIAE, or GOTJEIAE,* in Bundelcnnd, the. prin- 
cipal place of tho jaghire or feudal grant of the same name, 
a small town or village 16 miles S.'\F. of Banda, 66 S.E. of 
Calpec. Lat. 25° 16', long. 80° 15'. The jaghire* is stated to 
comprise an area of seventy-six square miles, and to contain 
nineteen villages, with a population pf 7,500 souls, and 3'ielding 
a revenue of 65,000 rupees (6,500?.). It is held of llm East- 
_ India Company, under grant dated November, 1807, and the 
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jaghiredar maintains a force of tliirty horse and one hundred 
foot. 

E.I.C. Ms. voc. GOEKHA, in the native state of Nepaul, a town 63 mfles 

"W. by If. from Ehatmandoo, and 104 miles If.E. from 
Goruckpoor, and formerly the principal place of the country 
of the reigning dynasty' of Nepaul. Lat. 27° 62', long. 
84° 28'. 

E.1.0. Ms. Doc. GOEPOOEE. — A town of Assam, in the British district of 

Luckimpoor, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles S.W. of Luckim- 
poor. Lat. 26° 63', long. 93° 39'. 

E.i.c.Ms.Doc. GOEUCIOTATH, in Sirhind, a village on the route from 

Siir° Pinjor to Malown, and 12 miles If.'W^. of the former place. 

Mooreron, Puaj. It jg situate at the base of the Sub-Himalaya, near the right 
bank of the river Sursa, and on the north-eastern border of the 


Pinjor Boon. Lat. 30° 64', long. 76° 64'. 

«E.i.c. Ms.Doc. GOEUOKPOEE,' a district nnder the lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the North-West Provinces, is named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north by the territory of 
-Nepaul ; on the east and south-east by the district Sarun ; on 
the south by the British district of Azimgurh ; on the south- 
west and west by the territory of Oude. It lies between lat. 
26° 7'— 27° 30', long. 82° 12'— 84° 30’, and includes an area of 
s Pariiamcntscr 7,346 Square miles.®* The district is in general remarkably®!" . 
*Buc™«na”' lovel, but at a few spots in the east and south-east, there are 
some ridges of slight elevation, sddom exceeding sixty feet in 
perpendicular height above the plain, with a breadth of from 
100 to 300 yards. They consist of a light soil, well suited for 
the growth of trees, but are not cultivable, the steepness of 
their slopes precluding irrigation. The more southern are 
* stinner, Ercur- visible to those passing up and down the Ganges.^ Their 
it. m " ’ crest has an uneven outline, and they are rendered the more ■ 
remarkable by the fact that no similar elevations are visible in 
navigating the river from the vicinity of the Himalayas. Prom 
calculations founded on the slope of river-beds, the average 


^ Parllomcntarx 
Return* 1851. 

3 BuchBoan, 
Eesteni tivdiu* 
ii. SOS. 


fitons In India, 
it. 260. 


* The extent of this distiict 'wns formerly laT;ger. In 1832 a portion of 
it, and a portion detached from Ghazeepore, were formed into a separate 
collectorate, called Azimghur. 

t Suchanan mentions an exception to the generally lo^'el character of 
the conutiy, — the monniain of 2Iaddar, in the north of the district ; but 
that tract was ceded to the Goorkahs in 1816. 
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appears doutfcful. Wild elephants are very destructive, and 
have been often seen within a mile or two of the large town of 
Grorucicpore. They do much injury to the grain, and some- 
times kill persons in the less-frequented parts. The rhinoceros 
is not so common as the elephant;^ but wild buffaloes are 
frequently soou in herds of several hundreds. Wild swine, 
deer, and auiclupcs arc abundant. Monkeys are common in 
the woods, and porcupines are met with in all parts. The 
goshawk or baz is tamed for falconry. The p.arrot, paroquet, 
peafowl, bustard, partridge, quail, lovebird, jackdaw, and lark, 
abound. The number and variety of waterfowl is astonishing ; 
and they are used as food to a groat extent. Among them aro 
cranes, ducks, coots, and grebes. Porpoises are found in the 
largo rivers, and tortoises in both running and standing water. 

The ghariyar or Gangctic crocodile, and the nak or alligator, 
arc very numerous and dangerous, penetrating into every 
stream and piece of water during the rains. Serpents exist in 
great numbers ; and it is reported that between 200 and 300 
persons die every year of their bites. Scorpions swarm in 
many places, but their bite is never fatal. Fish are abundant, 
but usually small, the ravages of the crocodiles preventing any 
’considerable supply of those of large size. According to 
Buchanan, 2 1,025 families, employing 395 small boats, arc »ii.sio. 
engaged in fishing. Honey is produced in considerable 
quantities, and the lac insect abounds ; but little care is taken 
to collect its produce. 

Buchanan estimates the extent of woodland at 1,450^ square ) vt aupm, sis. 
miles. The trees comprise tho saf (Shorea rohusta), the pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), tho harra, prized both for its fruit and 
timber, mahua (Bassia latifolia), the esculent flowers of whibh 
yield a spirit in much request; various species of mimosa, 
tamarind, and many others. Tho Bauhinia scandens, a climb- 
ing shrub, attains the size of a man’s waist in girth, is some- 
times trained across a stream or a chasm, thus forming a 
swinging bridge that lasts for years. 'Bamboos arc used inter- 
mixed with other plants, to form fences round plantations. 

Of fruit-trees, the mango is everywhere cultivated, though its 
. produce is of poor quality ; there are also species of citrons, 

' * TJio Teriii, or marshy forest stretching along tho southom hnso of tho 
Suh-Himolayii, is prok-ibly tho ])iincip.al habitat of tho rhinoceros. 
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peach, and pomegranate: long pepper grows spontaneously. 
The lands liable to inundation are cultivated with rice, which 
is the staple crop of most parts of this district, though in some 
wheat"* is more extensively grown. A few years since, inquiries 
were made by the local government as to the probability of 
the latter becoming a profitable article of espbrt to the United 
Kingdom, but the results were not such as to afford encourage- 
ment to the trial of the experiment.® Other crops are barley, 
millet, maize, the opium poppy, arhar (Cytisus cajanus), gram 
(Cicer arietinum), peas, and various other kinds of pulse; some 
species of amnranthus, mustard, and other oil-plants ; ginger, 
turmeric, and betel. Cotton® is grown, though not to a suffi- 
cient* extent for the home demand. In the experimental 
forms of the government, native sorts were found to succeed 
well, but the American kinds failed. Indigo is cultivated by 
grantees' of the East-India Company. Tobacco is extensively 
grown, principally for home consumption. The sugarcane is 
well® suited to the soil aud climate, though more remote from 
the equator than the generality of tracts in which sugar is suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The attention of British capitalists Las 
latterly been directed to the planting of mulberry-trees.® 

The domestic animals of Goruckpore are camels, horses, 
asses, kine,t sheep, goats, and swine. 

The population being very indigent, and in a low state of 
civilization, the manufactures are few and simple, being nearly ' 
restricted to coarse cottons,^ woollens, tanning, dyeing, rude 
workings in metals, sugai'-hoiling, and extraction of soda and 
nitre from soils impregnated with those substances. The 
exports are represented* to be grain, pulse, oil-seeds, oil, sugar, 
melasses, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, lac, honey, wax, indigo, 
cotton cloth, nitre, ghee or clarified butter, depliants, kine, 

* A proprietor and caltiTator to great extent states* that the cotton of 
Goruckpore is not fit to he sent down to Calcutta, and is only adapted for 
local consumption. 

+ Buchanan gives the numbers of the live stock in great detail; hut the 
statements, if liable to no other objection, are now obsolete. 

+ A proprietor and cultivator (llr. Sym), who gave evidence before a 
select committee of the Souse of Commcftis on Bast-Jndia produce, be- 
lieved * that most of the doth worn by ryots was woven in the villages, 
and that os much as was made was consumed ; but he disclaimed any 
accurate knowledge on the suldect. 
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buffaloes, goats, fisb, 'and timber. The imports aro said to 
consist of cotton wool, thread, and cloth, chintzes, silks, broad- 
cloths, blankets of wool and cotton,* hardware, and some other 
articles of less importance. 

The pi'incipal routes aro — ^1. from west to cast, 2 from Eyza- 
bad, through the town of Groruckpore, to Bctiya ; 2, from south- 
east to north-west, from Dinapoor® to the town of Goruckpore, 
and thence continued in the same direction to Sclcrora, in 
Oude ; 8. in a direction nearly from north^ to south, from the 
town of Goruckpore to Azimgurh ; 4. in a direction nearly from 
north to south, ffom the town® of Gtoruckpore to Ghazeepore ; 
5. from north-east to south-west,® from the town of Goruckpore 
to Sultanpoor, in Oude. Great improvements, calculated to 
develop the resources of the country, have been effected in 
the distiict within the last few years, by the Hoad Eund Com- 
mittee, resulting in an increase of the government rental, tho 
amount of wliioh was subsequently fixed for a series of years, 
and is not liable to a further increase until 1859.^ A plan 
adopted by the local government for bringing tho waste lands 
into cultivation, which first came under the notice of the home 
authorities in 1836, did not, when the details came to he 
understood, secure their approbation. Yost grants of waste 
land at a progressive rental, increasing from tlio fourth to the 
twenty-fifth year, wore made to \'ai'iou8 individuals, four-fifths 
of whom were Europeans, and tho remaiiidcr Anglo-Indians. 
These grants were stated to have amounted to nearly dl8,000 
British statute acres, or G53 square miles; and it appeared 
that three individuals were concerned, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in no less than 208,480 acres, or 346 square miles ; an 
area exceeding that of tho county of Middlesex. Tiicsc enor- 
mous allotments were judged by the homo authorities to haro 
been made without due regard either to the circurastanoes of 
the country transferred, or to the moans possessed by tho 

ITrom Tormer notes, it will bo scon that tbo cotton of Goruckpore is 
unfit for tbe Colcntta market, but that it was believed that tbo clotb used 
by tbe villagers was mostly of home fabrication. Notwitbstanding tlio 
badness of tbe quality, cotton cloth is mentioned ns an nrlicle of export ; 
but some descriptions of cotton manufactured goods appear also to bo 
^ imported. Bitlior tbo export' is of coarse goods, and the import of lino, or 
ibo representation that Gonickporo exports cotton clotb must apply to a 
state of things that no longer exists. 
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grantees for effecting the required improvement; and orders 
■were given to cancel the grants as far as might be practicable. 
For the guidance of the local government in future, certain 
rules were enjoined, and others recommended, for the jjurpose 
of avoiding on future occasions the errors committed in regard 
to these grants. Among the objects proposed by these rules, 
were the prohibition of any grant of land without previous 
survey ; the prohibition of any grant to a European, unless he 
engaged to reside on the laud himself, and to bring it into 
cultivation within a specified period; the prohibition of sale 
or transfer until the land had been brought into cultivation; 
the limitation of the extent of grants made under general con- 
ditions, and the annexation of special conditions to additional 
grants; the resort to public competition, by inviting tenders for 
the purchase of waste land ; the admission of natives to a share 
in the distribution ; the preservation of all ancient rights ; the 
maintenance of roads and drains, and the due apportionment 
of water for irrigation. Some of these points were enforced 
in orders issued in 1836, and final and peremptoiy orders on 
the subject were sent out in 184J2. 

The population, according to a census taken in 1848, 
amounts to 2,376,633.® Of these, 1,779,678 are returned as 
Hindoos engaged in agriculture ; 331,247 Hindoos employed 
in other occupations; 198,765 Mahomedans and others, not 
being Hindoos, agricultural ; 66,843 non-agriculturnl. It will 
thus be seen that the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Goruckpore are Hindoos. The Mahomedans of course form 
the next largest number. There are, it is said, a few Sikhs ; 
and a small number of the rich merchants and tradesmen pro- 
fess the doctrine of the Jains. Men of all classes and descrip- 
tions formerly went armed for the purpose either of outrage or 
defence ; but since the country passed into the bands of the 
British government,- all the strongholds of freebooters- have 
been demolished, and no open resistance is now shown to the 
ruling authority. 

The tract constituting this district was -formerly part of the 
possessions of Oude, and was comprised within the transfer of 
territory made under the treaty of the lOth- November, 1801,® 
by the nawaub vizier, to the East-India Company, in commu- 
tation of their claims for subsidy and other charges. 
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The district contains three tomis having more than 5,0Q0 
inhabitants hut less than 10,000, and two (Goruckpore and 
^Tangul Purowna) having more than 10,000. Some notice of 
tliem will be found in the proper places under the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

GOEIJCKPOEE.’* — The principal place of the British 
district of the same name, within the limits of the lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-Western Provinces. It is situate 
on the left bank of the Eaptee, which is here a fine navigable 
river, with a channel about 200 yards® wide, at all seasons con- 
tainipg deep water, and consequently passable only by ferry,® t 
there being no bridge. “ Only a corner of the town^ is adjacent 
to the bank, the extent of high ground being there small, and 
widening farther back from the river. The situation, however, 
is good and healthy, and would be more agreeable were the 
forests and plantations cleared away, as they exclude ventila- 
tion, occasion many musquitoes, and harbour great numbers of 
monkeys, which are exceedingly troublesome. But the natives 
object strongly to any such measure.” This favourable report 
of the place must, however, be received with some qualification, 
as there is much marsh in the vicinity of the town, and in the 
rainy season the whole country southwards for six miles, as far 
as the river Ami, is often laid under water.® Tieffenthaler® 
estimates its circuit at three miles, but mentions that the 
natives reported it to be seven. A few of the houses are of 
brick, and tiled ; the larger portion of the remainder have mud 

* Prom Gorukb, the proper name of a Hindu teacher, and Pur, "town." 
Buchnnan says' the name " is no doubt derived from the personage named 
Gornkhnath in the vulgar language, and Gorakshanatk in the Sanskrita, who 
is Said to have resided some time at the place, performing penance. The 
fables which bis followers relate concerning this person, are so extr.avagant, 
from their supposing that he is the only true God, who has always existed, 
that nothing satisEictory can be derived from this source concerning the dura- 
tion of the town of Gorackpoor.” Buchanan appears to deem this personage 
purely imaginary. ' It is said, however, that a person* named Gorakh 
flourished in the be^nning of the fifteenth centuiy ; that be was a man of 
some acquirements, and has left specimens of his scholarship in two San- 
skrit compositions. According to the authorities* of the sect, "Gorakh is 
but one of nine eminent teachers or naths.” Tjefienthnler* also meutions 
Gorenath, "a hermit held in very great esteem nmong the heathen.” 

;(• In the time of XieSenthaler, a century ago, it was crossed by a bridge 
of boats 100 p.sces in length. 
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■walls, l)nt are tiled ; but a small number are mere hovels of 
bui’dlo, and thatched. “ "When new,^ like others in this dis- 
trict, the tiled roofs are uncommonly neat, bat they are very, 
soon spoiled by the monkeys, ■who, from their insatiable 
curiosily and restless mischief, turn over the tiles, and render 
the roofs the most unseemly and useless in the world.” There 
are two mosques ; one completelj’ ruinous ; the other, which 
is in better preservation, and is still frequented, is built of 
brick, in a remarkably heavy, tasteless style.® Eotb buildings 
are mentioned by Tieffenthaler,® who describes the former as 
ancient a century ago. The Imam-barab,* built by Shoojah- 
oo-Eowlah, nawaub of Onde, is handsome and spacious, and is 
kept in excellent repair b}' a person who has a large endow- 
ment. It would have a striking and fine eflect, were it not 
surrounded by a chaos of filth and misery. The fort bears the 
name of Basantpoor, and is situate close to the left bank of 
the Baptee. The ground-plan given by Tieffenthaler^ is a 
regular square, ■with a bastion at each comer, and two inter- 
mediate, at regular intervals on each face ; and consequently 
twelve altogether. TThen the English took possession, in 
1802, the fortifications had become ruinous, and part of the 
fort was then demolished, and some rooms built in the Euro- 
pean style. Buchanan® adds — “But still it is a very sorry 
place, although it serves the collector as an office and treasury. 
Bound the to^vn the magistrates have made some good roads, 
and the houses of Europeans are sciittercd on the east, south, 
and west sides of the town, especially on the last, where the 
military cantonments and jail are situated. I have seen no 
station where the houses of the Europeans have so poor an 
appearance, or where the grounds about them are so .destitute 
of ornament.” The cantonment is at present on the east side* 
of the town, on the highest ground that could be appropriated 
for the purpose ; and from the sandiness of the soil, water* 
seldom lodges on it for more than a day or 'two. But this 
high ground immediately rises from the Bamgartal, a jhil or 
shallow lake situate on its south-east side, which is six miles 
long® and three broad, and from the channels by which this 

* According to Elohardson,* "n pl.ico illuminated at the festival of 
Mohumim, vrliere the shrines of the imams Hasan and Hnsnyn are visited 
with great veneration.” 
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expnnse of stagnant water receives the drainage of a great 
jungle lying on the north, and stretching eastward of the 
cantonment. AVhen this jliil and the river Eaptee rise to a 
certain height, a communication is formed between, them, and 
the level of the stagnant water is regulated by that of the 
river. If, however, the communication be long interrupted 
during hot weather, the whole surface of the jbil becomes a 
mass of decayed vegetable matter. The cantonment® affords 
accommodation for a detail of native artillery, a detachment of 
light cavalry, and a regiment of native infantry. The civil 
establishment consists of the usual European officers and 
native functionaries. The population of the town of Goruck- 
pore, according to a census taken in 18‘l-8, amounted to 
45,265.7 

A short distance from the town is the sthan or place of 
Onrackhnath,* near which is a tank intended for ritual ablu- 
tions, and said to have been miraculously formed. 

This town is xnentioned in the A3'’eeu Akbery® ns having a 
brick fort. Elevationf above the sea between 330 and 340 
feet. Distance direct from Calcutta, K'.'W., 430 miles ; from 
Hazareebagh* 230 ; from Dinapore 130. Lnt. 26“ 42', long. 
83“ 23'. 

GOEDCKPOEB, in the British district of Eurruckabnd, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Nortb-'West Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of Bareilly*' to that of 

.♦.According to "Wilson,* "tlie pre.'ient temple is sitnnto to tiio west of 
tile city of Goruckpore, and attached to it on the south side are throo 
temples, consecrated to M!ihadcv.a, Fn.«upatinatli, and Hanuman.’’ 

‘h Coiebrooko estimates* the elevation of Goiuckporo above tiie sc.a at 
400 feet. Prinsep,® from barometrical observation, estimates tlio elevation 
of Benares above the sea at 270 feet. Hevelgiinge is 105® miles lower 
down tlio Ganges than Benares, and, assuming with Prinsep the slope of 
the w.'itor-line of the Ganges'* in that part of its course to be five inches 
per mile, the elevation of Revelgungo maybe estimated at 270 — 69 feet, 
or, in round numbers, at 200 fact, and liiat of tho month of the Gliaghra, 
ten miles nearer Benares, at 201 feet. Now, from tho moiRh of tho 
Ghnghra to Goruckpore, by tho continuous course of part of that river 
and of the Baptee, is about 130 miles ; and allowing a foot per miln for tho 
slope of the water-Unc, wbicii is perhaps as much as is admissible for 
streams thoroughly navigable either w.ay, it will he found that the eleva- 
tion of Gomokporo cannot exceed 204 h- 130:=S34 fcot; and consequently, 
the estimate made by Colcbrooke must be regarded as erring in excess. 
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Tuttehgurh, and eiglit miles N.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good; the country level,, fertile, ^ and 
highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 28', long. 79° 41'. 

GOBUH, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Morth-Western Provinces, a town the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name. Lat. 
28° 49', long. 77° 56'. 

GOBUH, in the British district -of Budaoon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Agra to Bareilly, and 66 miles N.E. of the former. 
In this part of the route the road is in many places heavy and 
sandy, the country partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 50', long. 
78° 45'. 

GOS.AINGANJ,* * in the territoiy of Oude, a village on 
the rdute from Lucknow cantonment to Purtabgurh, 20 miles^ 
S.E. of the former, 90 N.W. of the latter. It has a hazar, 
and is well supplied ; the road north-west, or towards Lucknow, 
is rather good ; south-east, towards Purtabgurh, a mere icart- 
track, winding over a waste plain. Lat. 26° 42', long. 81° 8'. 

GOTEH . — A town in the Southern Mahratta jaghire of 
Jumkundee, 86 miles N.E. from Bclgaum, and 163 miles S.E. 
hy S. from Poonah. Lat. 16° 41', long. 75° 30'. 

GOTEL-AEB, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of AJigurh to that of Myn- 
pooree, and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is good; the countiy open, flat, and but par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 27° 30', long. 78° 46'. 

GOTKEE, in Sinde, a small town on the route from Suhzul- 
cote to Shikarpoor, and 34 miles W. of the former place. It 
is situate six miles from the left bank of the Indus, in a low, 
level, alluvial countiy, much overspread mth jungle. Though 
the houses are meanly built of mud, there is a showy bazar, 
with numerous verandas, decorated with various fantastic 
devices. The town also possesses .a mosque of considerable 
size, surmounted by a cupola covered with glazed tiles. The 
vicinity is infamous on account of the predatoiy and san- 
guinary character of its inhabitants. Lat. 28° 2', long, 69° 20'. 

* Gosainganj, Saints-town; from Gosain, “a reputed Hindoo saint," 
imd__Gai)j, "a mart, or market-ton-n." 
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GOTEA. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or ter- 
ritory of Scintlia’s family, 83 miles S-W. by "W. from Gwalior, 
and 99 miles "W. by IT. from Jhansee. Lat. 25° 39', long. 
77° 5'. ■ ; 

GOTTAEAO, or STJEDHAE GHTJE, in Sinde, a fort on 
the route from Eoree to Jeasulmair, and 50 miles IT .TV. of the 
latter place. It is situate near the eastern frontier, in the 
Thur or Sandy Desert, the sm-face of w’hich nndulates in a 
succession of sandhills, not totally barren, as they produce a 
spare vegetation of stunted bushes and tufted grass. TVater 
in this district is scarcely to be had except during rains, and 
even then in small pools barely capable of supplying 100 men. 
The fort of Gottarao is built of brick, and forms a square of 
about 200 yards. The wall is from twenty to twenty-five feet 
high, and a keep in the interior is about ten feet higher. On 
the east and the greater part of the north side is an outer wall 
of about ten feet high. There are about a dozen round bas- 
tions in various parts of the walla. The fort is supplied with 
water from a depth of 160 feet by five wells. Two of these 
are within the walls ; tho remaining three without, but close 
to them. During the sway of the Talpoor dynasty, this place 
belonged to the ameers of Khyerpoor, and was defended by 
two guns and a garrison of 150 matchlock-men. An incon- 
siderable riUage is attached to the fort. It is frequentlj’- called 
Sirdar Ghur (the Sudur Ghur of "Walker’s map). Lat. 27° 16', 
long. 70° 4'. 

GO U JlAITEE,' in the British district of Banda, lieutenant- 
governorship of the ITorth-West Provinces, a town three miles* 
left or S.B. of the route from Allahabad to Kallinger, 65 miles 
W. of the former, 57 1T.E. of the latter. Supplies are abun- 
dant, the neighhouring country being level and well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 18', long. 81° 9'. 

GODLLT, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho Worth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Moradabad to Mozufiernuggur, and 37 miles 
W.W. of the former place. It is situate in an open and par- 
tially-cultivated country, in which water and abundant supplies 
can be obtained. The road in this part of the route is sandy 
and heavy for wheeled carriages. Distant W.W. from Cal- 
cutta, by lloradabad, 925 miles. ■ Lat. 29° 7', long. 78° 23'. 
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GOUNTIA,* in llie Brftisli district of Purruclcnbad, licn- 
tcnant-goTcmorsliip of the U’orth-'West Provinces, n village on 
tlie route from tl»e cantonment of Shnbjchanpoor to that of 
Piittcligliur, and five* miles N.E. of the Litter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country open, fertile, and 
highlv cultivated.” Lat. 27® 21', long. 79® -11'. 

GOUl?.— See Gwn. 

GOUlCvifGIIEE.— A river rising in lat. 2G® 43', long. 
90® 7', on the southern slope of the Suh-Himal.aya range of 
mountains, and in the native state ef Bhotan, and, flovring south 
for thirty jnilc.s through Bhotan, and eighteen miles through 
the British district of Goalpara, falls into the Brahmapootra on 
the right side, in lat. 26® 10', long. 90® 13'. 

GOTJBEA,^ in the British district of C.avmpore, lientcnant- 
governorship of the Xortli-'W’cst Provinces, a village on the 
route from All.ahnhad to Ehaivah, and 70 miles* S.E. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is had, running generally 
through narrow deep ravines. Lat. 26® 12', long, 79’ 55'. 
GOEBIAB.— See Go»in.t.n. 

GOUBJEANEII. — A town in the native state of Bhawul- 
poor, near tho loft b.inic of the rii’cr Ghara, .nnd 130 miles 
E.N.E. from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 30® 1-1', long. 73® 39'. 

GOYARDAJTGEREY. — A toivn in the British district of 
liTorth Cnnara, presidency of JIadras, 93 miles S’, by 'W, of 
Mangalore. Lat. 14° 11', long. 74° 42'. 

GOVERDIIUS,* in the British district of Muttra, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of> the North-lYest Prorinces, a town on 
tho route from the c.antonincnt of Aluttrn to Deeg, and 15 miles* 
'W'’. of tho former. Here,” on the night previous to the battle 
of Deeg, were the head-quarters of General Fraser. . It has a 
bazar and w.atcr, and supplies for troops aro abundant. The 
road eastward, or tow.ard8 the cantonment of Muttra, is gene- 
rally indiflerent, nnd heavy in parts ; westward, towards Deeg, 
it is good. This vicinity is in tho llindoo mythological legends 
marlvcd by the fabled miracles nnd exploits of the divinitj' 
Tvrishn.'i, who at tho age of eight years “took"* up Mount 
Goovurdlnmu in his arms, nnd held it ns an umbrella over 
the heads of the villagers and their cattle, during a dreadful 
storm, with which the angry king of heaven w-as overwhelming 
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them.”* In the-Greafc Indian Atlas® published by authority, 
the site of the tovm is represented in an opening in a range of 
^mountains running north-east and sonlh-wcst, on the ■western 
boundary of the district of Muttra; but Garden,® in his reinarlcs 
on the surrounding country, slates it to bo “ fl.at and culri- 
rated.” That this, however, is a mistake, appears from the 
account of Sleeman,^ who lately visited this place, and stales 
that “ the to'wn stands upon a narrow ridge of sandstone hiUs, 
about ten miles long, rising suddenly out of the alluvial plain, 
and running north-east and south-west.” The extremities of 
this ridgef slope gradually to the plain, from which the sides 

* H.imilton relates the following legend — ‘*Ne.ar to Bindrabund there 
is a monntain named Govordb.ana, bent on one side, owing to the follow- 
ing cause. Boring a great drought, when tho people were worshipping 
Indr.'t, the god of tho heavens, Krishna recommended them to propitiate 
tho deity of tho mountain, wliich they accordingly did. Krishna (hen 
a-ssuming the form of a god, sat on its top, from wlionco he stretched ont 
his hand and devoured tho food offered j but tho woight of his body was 
such, that tho mountain hont under it ; in which shape it still continues. 
In the months of August and October, gre.at multitudes of his votaries, 
having illuminated the mountain, ascend to its summit, and then pciforin 
certain solemnities.” 

t Sleeman' recounts the legend respecting those hills : — "Tliis range of 
hills is believed by Hindoos to be part of a fragment of tho Himnlah 
hlountams, 'which Hunnooman, the monkoy general of Bam, tho siicth 
incarnation of "Vislinoo, was taking down to aid his master in tho formation 
of his bridge from the continent to the island of Coylon, when engaged in 
the war with tho demon king of that island, for the recovery of his uifo 
Seeta. Ho made a false stop by some ncciaeut, in passing Goverdhun, 
and this sra-all hit of his load foil off. Tlio rocks begged to bo oitlior (.akon 
on tho god Bam, or back to their old place ; but Hunnooman svaa hard 
pressed for time, and told them not to ho une.a!>y, ns they svould have .a 
comfortable resting-place, and bo worshipped by millions in future ages ; 
thus, aeoording to popular belief, foretelling that it would become tho 
residence of a future incarnation, and the soeno of Krishna’s miracles. 
Tho range was then about twenty miles long, ten having since disappe.arcd 
under tho ground. It was of full length during Krishna's days, and on 
one occasion lio took up tho wholo upon his littlo finger, to defend his 
favourite town and its milkmaids from tho wrath of Jndar, who got .angry 
with the people, and poured do'wn upon them a shower of burning ashes.” 
“It was* night when Hunnooman p.assod this place, and the Lamps were 
seen burning in a hundred towns upon tho mouutairi he had upon his Uack.” 
Sleeman* skates that it was the birth-place of Krishna^'hnt Slinkofpcnr i 
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rise abruptly. Tlic population is at present scanty, consisting 
in a great measure of Brahmins, supported on the endon menta 
annexed to the tombs of the Jat rajahs of Bhurtpore and of 
Decg, Avhoso bodies are burned and their ashes inhumated at 
this town. Tlic tomb of Surnj JIul, the eminent Jat ruler of 
Bhurtpore, is on the north-eastern extremity of the rock ridge, 
about two miles from the town, and is a handsome^ building, 
tastefully designed, and elaborately executed in fine white 
sandstone, little inferior to marble. Connected with this prin- 
cipal building are various subordinate temples, and the whole 
group extending along one side of a fine tiink', full of clear 
water, and on the other side overlooking a largo and beautiful 
garden. In the middle of the town is the handsome tomb of 
Banjit Singh, the rajah who successfully defended Bhurtpoor 
against British assaults in 1805. On each side of the tomb is 
a tank, one being full ; the other, though deeper, is dry, the 
contents having been drunk off by Krishna, when -heated and 
thirsty, after dancing with his milkmaids ; and never since has 
it had any water.® Lat. 27® 30’, long. 77° .32'. 

GOVIJsDAPOOEAJI. — A town in the British district of 
Bnjahmundry, presidency of Sladras, 82 miles S.'W. of Yizaga- 
pat.am. Lat. 17° 14', long. 82° 14-'. 

GOYIKUGUEH,* in the Barce Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a fortress, built in 1809, by Eunjeet Sjngh, avowedly 
for the purpose of protecting the pilgrims resorting to Amritsir, 
but in reality to overawe the dangerous assemblage. Since its 
occupation by the British, measures have been taken for adding 
to its security.® Lat. 31° 40', long. 74° 45'. 

GO YINDPOOE, in the Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the right bank of the river Beas,.85 miles 
E. by Is. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 44', long. 75° 33'. 

GOIY GHAT,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the I^orth-IYest Provinces, a ferry 
across the Jumna, near the cit^' of Allahabad, and on the south 

and some oOiets well versed in the mythological lore of the Hindoos, men- 
tion that Muttra is the place regarded by them as tbs scene of this event, 
or rather of .the appearance of Yishnu in the form of Krishna. Archer* 
mentions Goverdnn os " the birth-place of Chriatnoh.” 

* Cow-ford ; from Gaw, “cow,” and Ghat, “ford.” 
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Bide of it. Tho "bed of the river ia here three-qiiartera of a milo 
■wide, and the stream in the diy season occupies nearly the 
■whole space. The left bank is rather steep, the right sloping. 
Lat. 25° 26', long, 81° 65'. 

GOWHA. — A town in the native state of Ifagpoor, three 
miles from the left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 38 miles E. 
from Eagpoor. Lat. 21° 6', long. 79° 43'. 

G GWJEATTT.^ — A town in the British district of Camroop, 
presidency of Bengal, 69 miles E. of Goalpara. Its insalubrity 
has been brought to the notice of the government, and improve- 
ments have in consequence been carried on from time to time, 
with the riew of remedying the uuliealthincss of the station. 
Though much yet remains to be done in this respect, great 
benefit ia stated to have resulted from the measures already 
adopted.* Lat. 26° 9', long. 91° 45'. 

GOWE'DTJL,^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province of 
Guzerat, a town in the district of Hallar. Tlie tnlook attached 
to it contains 156 villages and towns, and has a population* 
estimated at 84,700 persons. A tribute of 53,005 rupees is paid 
fo the British government, and 74,400 rupees to the Guicowar. 
Eistanco from Ahmcdabnd, S.'W., 135 miles ; Baroda, W., ICO. 
Lat. 21° 57', long. 70° 50'. 

GOIVUA,* in the British district of Goruckpoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of Agra, a small town on tho right bank of the 
Chota Gunduk river, close to tho south-east frontier, towards 
British district of Sarun. According tp Buchanan,* it contains 
250 houses, which amount would n^ign it a population of 
1,500 persons. Distant S.E. from Goruckpoor cantonment 
30 miles. Lat. 26° 43', long. 83° 20'. 

GO WBA,* in Bussahir, a village on the route from Bampoor 
to Seran, and six miles N.E. of the former town. It is a neatly- 
built cleanly village, on llio flank of a spur of the Himalaya, 
jutting into the Sutluj. The country in tho vicinity is well 
tilled, and the views are fine. The rajah of Bussahir has here, 
a neat residence ; close to which ia a handsome Hindoo temple, 
surrounded with an open trellis of wood, and ornamented m'th 
a profusion of carving, executed with much skill and taste. 
Elevation above tho sea 6,042 feet.* Lat. 31° 28', long. 77° 45'. 

GOimA, in the British district of Futtehpoor, lieutcnaut- 
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govcrnoTsliip of Ibo ITortU-'Wcst Provinces, n town seven miles 
from the left bank of the Jumna, 2G miles "W. of the town of 
I'uttehpoor. Lat. 25° 59', long. S0° 29'. 

GBA3I. — A town in the native state of 3Iysore. 50 miles 
K.W. from Seringapatam, and O-l- miles E. from lllang.dore. 
Let. 12° 59', long. 7G° 17'. 

GEA3IUKG, in Bussaliir, a village of Koonawur, in the 
T.'dley of Tidung, and near the right bank of the river of that 
name, here a violent torrent, rushing down n channel having 
in some places a descent of 800 feet, in others of double that 
quantity, in a mile. The village of Gramung is ploas.antly 
situate on a slope towards the south, the houses rising above each 
other, in consequence of the inclination of the ground. There 
is a small extent of cultivated ground, producing thriving crops of 
wheat, buckw heat, barley, turnips, and pulse. Tlic whole is neatly 
laid out, and intersected by watercourses, the banks of which 
are adorned with walnut, apricot, apple, and poplar trees. The 
houses are well built, and roofed with birch bark overlaid with 
clay, and supported by timbers. Each has a polo, bearing a 
white flag or pennon, inscribed with the sacred sentence, “ Urn 
Mane pai ino Tim,” and surmounted by the chouri or tail of a 
black yak ; and the vicinity contains thousands of little temples, 
shrines, and other structures, devoted to the ritual observances 
of tho Lamaic monks and nuns, who inhabit the vilhigc. 
Elevation above the sea 9,174 feet.* Lat. 31° 33', long. 
78° 33'. i 

GEINGAYAEPTJlinTA.— A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatara, presidency of Madras, IS miles Y’’. ofVizuma- 
gram. Lat. 18° C', long. 83° 13'. 

GTJASTJBA. — ^The name of one of tho channels bj' which 
the waters of the Ganges flow into tho sea. Tliotigh of con- 
siderable size, it is “tbe most' difficult to enter of any on the 
coast,”* It.s mouth is in lat. 21° 85', long. 8S° 65'. 

GT7DDADA. — A river rising in lat. 27° 52', long. 69° S', on 
the southern slope of the great Snowy Eange of the Himalaya 
ISIountaius, and, flowing in a southerly direction for 120 miles 
through Bhoian, and forty miles through the Brili.sh di.strict of 
Go.alpara, falls into the Brahmapootra on the right side, in lat. 
27° 3', long. 80° 57'. 
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GUDD!BA. — A town in ITie Britisli district of Hydrabad, 
province of Scindc, presidency of Bombay^, 139 miles E. by K”. 
^of Hydrabad. Lai. 25° 40', long. 70° 37'. 

GTJDHEXBEE, in ,lbe Bi-itisli district of Mynpooree, licu- 
teuaut-governorsbip of the E'ortli-'Wcslcrn Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Myn- 
pooree, and sis miles K.AV. of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the country open, level, and but 
partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 15', long. 79° 2'. 

GTJDJUNTUEGUim.— One of the .Southern Mahratta 
jagbires. The to\vn of the same name, and its principal place, 
is situate 98 miles E. of Bolgaum, and 74 miles K’.W. from 
Bcllnry. Lat. 16° 43', long. 7G° 2'. 

GTJDKA. — A. town in tlie province of Guzorat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, 11 miles S. from the Gulf of Cutch, and 
84 miles W. by S. from Bajkote. Lat. 22° 9', long. G9° 33'. 

GXJDTTK. — A town in the British district of Dharwar, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 43 miles E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 26', 
long. 76° 43'. 

GUDUEPOOE, in the British district of Bareilly, division 
of Pillecbheot, lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, on the route by Nannlunatb and Itoodcrpoor fixjm 
the town of Pillecbhcet to Kashipore, 21 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 29° 2', long. 79° 17'. 

GXTERMANDA, in the British diii^ict of Eumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the K’orth-'Wp^ Prorinces, n halting- 
Iground on the route from Almorn ti^^eenuggur, and 48 miles 
N.AY, of the former. It is situate on a considerable stream, 
crossed here by a sangho or wooden bridge. Supplies aro 
abundant, and the road well made. Lat. 29° 68', long. 
79° 9'. 

GDGGDB.^ — A river or great torrent of Sirhind, and 
the principal stream of that territory. It rises beyond the 
north-east frontier, in Pateeala, about lat. 30° 62', long. 77° 7'. 
In consequence of the extent of the hilly country which it 
drains, its volume of water in time of inundation is very con- 
siderable. After forming the boundary for a short dislanco 

between some of the hill districts and Sirhind, it liunllv enters 
• « * * 
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tlic* latter, in lal. 30'’ *13', long. 70"’ 57', wlicncc its courise is 
mainly in a ponlli-wcst dtreclinn llirough n tliallow, level valley, 
about twenty-nine* miles wiile. The ilarlnmda and Snr-sooty. 
fiirtlier cast, flow down llic same valley, wliieli, in i:i.;o uf 
inundation, i.s deluged with water, formijig a clo;.e n^.‘t^^l)'k of 
streams, and sometimes causing .flic three rivers to eoalcsi’e 
into one great stream. In the season when lowe-t, it become., 
a "small thread of water.”® .laeqnemont.'* wln>cro5 '.i itjr 
that time, de.«crihes the channel as nariMw, hut vi d',ep, 
being, in fact, n nivinc scooped by the totrcnl <.>.t of the 
nlluvi.al toil. 'The water was then about t'..o feet '-bop, hat 
iippcaninee.s indic.atcd llmt in lime of inundiiti.in it might I- 
eight or nine. Having received the .Siir^ooty, and force 
streams of less importance, it, after a course of about 110 
mile.s, generally in n soulh-we^t diredion, jiattcs into the 
British district of ITiirrce.nnah, and R»ib<cqucntly into that of 
Butteeanah ; its course through these two provineo.s mea.'uring 
about no miles. Ttthen cro.'<scs the Bcclcancor froulicr, close 
to vvhich, near Badhopal, and twenty-two miles south-east of 
Bhatnir, in Int. 29’ 24', long. 74® Id', it is joined by .a water- 
course, the eoiitimiatioo of the celebrated canal of Feroz Shah.* 
ITcrcabouts it becomes totally exhausted by evaporation, ab- 
sorption, and diversion for the purposes of irrigation, but 
formerly reached the Sutlej, about twenty miles north-east of 
the town of Bnbawulpoor, by a channel wliicli, though now 
devoid of water, traced to that extent. In tlie drv 

season, however, the does not flow beyond Bundhal. The 
country about the lovCtv-iart of its cour.'se, tboiigli now quitif 
barren and depopuhatod/ nbuunds in ruins, the evidence of 
former pro-'peri^y.® The river is mentioned by BaJjer," under 
the name of K:.gar, and by Kcnnell,*' under that of Caggur or 
Kenkor. 

G uncivil.--- \ town on the right b.ank of the river Gn'i':", 
in the British di irict of Gliazcepoor, liculonant-gevernor.'hgi 
of the JTorlh-'lV'e.st Provinces, containirga population of 7,4-9 
inh.abitant.s.i Ti’.c place ig of comparative importance, there 
being onl\ ten tow.us in tho whole district of Gliazcepoor con- 
taining a population exceeding that of Guhmur.- Distant S.E. 
from Gba2C''j’>j,5r 1-4 miles. Lat. 20 ’ 2S', long. S3’ 51'. 
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GTJJELHATTI, or GAJELlIATl’I,i in tlie Britisli district 
of Coimbatoor, a fort in a pass between tbe territory of Mysore 
and tbe district of Coimbatoor. This fort, formerly looked 
^ upon as of great importance, has of late years been much dis- 
regarded, and the pass is scarcely' frequented,® those farther 
north being preferred, as more convenient*- for the lines of 
communication -with Madras and Tanjore. The valley through 
which the pass lies, is the great gorge down the bottom of 
uhich flows theMoyaar, a large torrent, and the sides of which 
are formed towards the south-west by the precipitous brow of 
the K'cilghenies,. having an elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the torrent, and towards the north-east by the steep 
declivities of the mountains rising towards Mysore. The fort 
of Gnjelhatti, situate on the left bank of the torrent Moyaar, 
was,® in 1768, taken from Hyder Ali by a British force com- 
manded by Colonel "Wood, but was retaken'* in the same year. 
It is distant from Seringapatam, S.E., 63 miles j Coimbatoor, 
N., 38 miles ; Madras, S.W., 240. Lat. 11° 33', long. 77° 4'. 

GITJEBAT. — A considerable walled town of the Punjab, 
about eight miles from the right bank of the Chennub, and on 
the great route from Attock to Lahore. It was invested by 
Maha Singh, Avbo sicltonod and died in the course of the siege. 
It subsequently' fell into the bauds of his more fortunate son, 
Eunjeet Singh, early in the course of his career. Near this 
place, on the 21st February, 1849, a battle was fought between 
a British force, under the command of Lord Gough, and a 
Seikh army, under two chieftains, described ns Sirdar Chuttur 
Singh and Bnjah Shere Singh, combined with some troops 
belonging to the ruler of Cabool, the entire number being 
estimated at 60,000. This apparently overAvhclmiug force was 
vigorously attacked by the British, greatly inferior in point of 
numbers, and driven in succession from point to point, until, 
utterly defeated, the enemy look to disorderly flight, abandoning 
their camp, artillery, baggage, and magazines. In addition to 

Saniilton, liowcvor, states,^ tliat atiovLt twelve ycfira tefbro the appear- i 
nneo of his woik (1828), Iho passage hnd been IniproA-cd by the forniiAlion 
of a broad praoticiiblo carriage-way, Avinding along the face of tlio moun. 
tain ; and refers to a liiindsomo bridge of thjec niches at tho foot oftho 
declivity. But the authority on Avhioh his slntcnicnt reals, is not nscei- 
tainablo. 
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llicir numcricnl Efrcnglli, iho Sciklis hrought into tbc field a 
larger number of pieces of nrtillcr}*, fifty-tbrcc of wliicb 
bcCiimc prixe to tbc victors. Lnt. 32’ 33', long. 71° 8'. 

GU.T2s AIK, in tbc British district of Cawnporc, lieutenant' 
govcrnor.sbip of tbc Nortb-AVcht Provinces, a town on the 
route from Ilumcerpoor to Kussoolnbnd, and 25 miles UT. of 
tbc former. Lat. 2G° 17’, long. 60° 7'. 

GUJNEK, in tbo Kajpoot state of Bik.mccr, a village on 
tbc route from tbc town of Bikaneer to that of Jessidmcrc, 
and 19 miles S.AV. of the former. Here is a bunting-palapc 
of tbc rajidi of Bikaneer. Tlie village contains, besides seventy- 
five bouses, two large tanks, and six wells twenty feet deep. 
'I’lie road in this part of the route is firm- Lat. 27’ 57', long. 
73° 10'. 

GU.TA'EILV, in the British district of Bareilly, licutcnant- 
governorsbip of Ibo North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from tbc town of Bareilly to Setapoor, and 14 miles 
,S.E. of tbc former. It is situate on tbc banks of tbc Punaili, a 
small stream passable by a good ford. The road in this part 
of tbo route is good ; tbc countrv open, fertile, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 20’, long. 79° 41'. 

GTJ.TOWLEE, in tbc British district of Agra, lieutcnant- 
governorsbip of tbo Nortfi-Wc.st Provinces, a village on the 
loft bank of tbc Jiininn, seven miles N. of tbc city of Agra. , 
Ijat. 27° 15', long. 78° 3'. 

GU.IPOOR, in tbc British district of Goruckpoor, licu- 
tcnant-governorsliip of tbc North-West Provinces, a small 
tow n on tbc right bank of tbc river Kaptce. It contams the 
brick-built residence of a native rajah, now quite in rums. 
There arc besides about 225 mud-built buildings. Bistance 
from Goruckpoor cantonments, S.E., 18 miles. Lat. 26’ 30', 
long. 83° 28'. 

GUJKOWLA, in the British district of Moradabad, lien- 
tenant-govemorsbip of the North- AVest Provinces, a rillagc on 
tbo route from tbo town of AIccrut to Sloradabad, and 40 miles 
S.E. of the former place. There is a small bazar, and the 
surrounding country* is flat, open, and partially cultivated. 
The road in this part of the route is generally bad. Distant 
N.A7. from Calcutta 923 miles. Lat. 28° 51', long. 78° 19'. 

GUJUKU-A\’'ALLA, or GOOJERAATALA, in the Punjab, 
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a town on the route from Amritsir to Vazecrahad, and 20 miles 
of the latter place. Hero is a large square fort with mud 
wiills, surrounded bj' a ditch. It was the original residence of 
^ the family of Hunjeet Singh, whose grandfather, horn at this 
place, was a common soldioi’. The ashes of Eunject Singh’s 
father and mother are deposited here in tombs of plain appear- 
ance. It a few' years ago was the residence of the celebrated 
Ilari Singh, the most dauntless of all the Sikh chieftains. Tlio 
interior of the fort is very liighly decorated, and the garden is 
described by Baron' Von Hiigel as one of the finest he saw in 
India. It abounds in fine fruit-trees, especially orange-trees, 
covered with fruit superior to tliat of China. Tlio fragrance 
from the superb collection of ti-ees, shrubs, and flowers, is 
described as almost overpowering. Numerous ornamental 
buildings, appropriately embellished, and a fountain always 
plajing, ho ns to send forth a broad sheet of limpid water, 
complete the attractions of-4ihe scene. Gujuru-IValla is in 
lat. 32° 10', long. 74° 13'. 

GUJTNLEB, in JBussahir, a rillage on the route from 
Kothkaelo the Burinda Pass, and eight miles E. of the former.' 
It is inhabited by miners,* who extract and smelt the iron-ore 
of the neighbouring hills. The elevation probably exceeds 
6,000 feet. Lot. 31° 8', long. 77° 42'. 

GIJLEE BTJSSUB, in the British district of Kumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a xullnge on 
the route from%lmora to Sircenuggur, and 12 miles N.W. of 
the former. Tliero is cncamping-ground near a stream half a 
mile from the village. Lab. 29° 42', long. 79° 36'. 

'GXJLEn, in the Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated on the right bank of the river Beas, 126 miles E. by 
N. of the town' of Lahore. Lat. 31° 57', long. 76° 12'. 

GTILGAOil PIjMPEALLA, in the British district of 
Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a town in which some very 
elegant and expensive houses have of late years been built by 
native bankers and the great exporters of cotton. Lat. 21°, 
long. 75° 37'. ; 

. ^ GULLOO ErVEB, in Scinde, one of the numerous channels 

by which the waters of the Indus disembogue into tlie sea. It' 
_^^“eaves the parent stream in lat. 24° 28', long. 67° 64', and, 
pursuing a' south-westerly direction for fifty miles, reaches the 
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sea, under the name of the Hujarari, in lat. 24® 8', long. 
07° 26'. 

GULZAUGANJ,^* in the British district of Jounpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the K’orth-’West Provinces, a town.., 
on the route from Allahnhad to Jounpoor cantonment, 53* 
miles H’.E. of the former, 13 "W. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and supplies may he obtained. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy ; the country’ partially cultivated. Lat. 25° 44', 
long. 82® 34'. 

GUMAE. — A small town in the north-east of the Punjab, 
and on the southern slope of the Himalaya. The houses are 
built of stones, cemented \vith mud, and strengthened with 
timbers of fir laid horizontally. The roofs are of fir spars, 
covered with slates ; but as these are laid loose, they form a 
very imperfect protection against the weather. There is here 
a mine of rock-salt, which is worked to considerable extent, 
but in a very rude manner. The salt is of a reddish colour, 
and is very compact and heav)'. The rajah of Mundi derives a 
considerable revenue by its sale. Lat. 31° 67', long. 76° 24'. 

GUMB ADEE . — A town in the British district of Knrrachce, 
province of Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 14 miles S. of Tatta, 
Lat. 24° 33', long. 67° 57'. 

GTJJIBHERA, in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Horth-’West Provinces, a town on- 
the route from Allahabad to Goruckpoor, 15 miles K.N.E. of 
the former^ Lat. 23° 39', long. 82° 4'. 

GTJMBHIR (EASTERN),* a stream of 3Inlwa, rises* on 
the north side of the Vindhya range, seven miles S.E. of the 
British cantonment of Mow, and in lat. 22° 30', long. 75° 54'. 
It holds a course generally northerly for about seventy-five 
miles, and falls into the Seepra on the right side, in lat. 23° 26', 
long. 75° 42'. It is crossed about ten miles from its source, by 
the route from Mow to Indore, “ by a good® ford ; bed forty 
yards wide, banks steep, and bottom gravelly ; water through- 
out the year.” About sixty-five miles from its source, and m 
lat. 23° 18', long. 75° 42', it is crossed,** by means of a ford, by 
the route from Baitool to Neemuch. “ The bed is fifty yards 
wide, stream fifteen, and one foot deep in fair season; bottom 

* lioscgarden-market ; from Gulzar, "rose-garden,” and Ganj, "mart 
or market.” 
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sand and roclt ; banks steep, and cat into ravines, tbrougb 
which tho road passes for some distance.” 

GUMBHIH CWESTBRN),! or WAG, a river of Malwa, 
rises^ 22 miles S.W. of the town of Nimbera, in Int. 24!° 20', 
long. 74° 40', and, holding a course of fortj'-five miies, in a 
direction generally north-westerly, falls into the river Beris on 
the right side, about half a mile west of Chittorgurh, and in 
lat. 24° C3', long. 74° 44'. It is crossed,® on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusscrabad, by means of a stone bridge, close to 
Chittorgurh, and described by Heber^ as “ the ruins of a long, 
lofty, and handsome bridge, of eight arches, and one semi- 
circular one in the centre, with a ruined tower and gateway at 
each end.” ^ 

GUMHEEBPOOR,! in the British district of Aziragurh, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Prorinces, a small 
town, with bazar, on the route from the town of Azimgurh to 
that of Jounpoor, and 16® miles S.W. of the former, 26 N.B. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the route is very heavy, 
over a low, level country, only partially cultivated. Distant 
N. from Benares 45 miles. Lat. 25° 64', long. 83° 3'. 

■ GUMNAIGPOLIAM. — ^A town in the native state of 
Mysore, 128 miles N.B. from Seringapatam, and 117 miles 
N.W. by W. from Arcot. Lat. 13° 50', long. 77° 59'. 

GUMPAPOOL, — ^A town in the native state of Bhotan, 
two miles from the left bank of the Monas, and 95 miles N. by 
"1,'. from Gowhatty. Lat. 27° 30', long. 91° ,34'. 

GUMSALEE,* in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Prownces, a village on the 
route from Joshimath to the Niti Pass, and 15 miles S. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the Doulee, where 
the river, flowing southwards, passes from a deep ravine,® 
bounded on each side by enormous precipices of gneiss and 
granite, and enters on a picturesque and well-w'ooded glen. 
Gumsalee is in the Niti subdivision of the Bhotia Mahalls, 
which extend over the comparatively de2)reBsed tract lying 
between the Nanda Devi group and the north-eastem frontier.® 
Elevation above the sea 10,317 feet.^ Lat. 30° 45', long. 
79° 52'. 

GUNAI, in the British district of Kuraaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
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route from Almora to Sireenuggur, and 36 miles N.'W. of tte 
former. It is situate near tbe river Samguuga, wbicli is fordable 
except in tbe rains, when it can be crossed, at about a mile 
from tbe village, bj means of a sangba or wooden bridge-' Lat." 
29° oO’, long. 79° 20'. 

GtrXAISGUEH. — A town in tbe E.ajpoot state of Beeba- 
neer, 119 miles 2< . by E. from Beekaneer, and 124 miles E. by 
K. from Bbawulpoor. Bat. 29° 40', long. 73° 48'. 

GTTNBHUIl.* — ^A river rising in tbe soutb-western declivity 
of the Himalaya, in about lat. 30° 52', long. 77° 8'. It takes a 
north-westerly course, and flows along the sontb-western base 
of tbe height on which Subathoo stands, and 1,800 feet® below 
that station," about five miles beyond which, it receives from 
the north-east its most considerable feeder. It continues its 
north-westerly course down the deep valley which separates the 
ridge of Eamgurb from that of M.alown, and, after a course of 
about forty miles, falls into the Sutlej in lat. 31° 17', long. 
76° 47'. 

GUIsDETEE, in the district of Broach, presidency oJ 
Bombay, a town and port situate on the estuary of the rive 
Eeb, at which the British government possess the right of 
levying customs-duties. As the port, however, belongs in 
sovereignty to the Guicowar,* the provisions the British 
customs-laws have not been introduced therein. Lat. 20° 46', 
long. 73° 2'. » . . 

GTJKDLACAHA, a river of the Madras presidency, rising 
in lat. 15° 40', long. 78° 49', and, flowing in a very circuitous 
course for 155 miles, through the British collectorates Cudda- 
pah, Nellore, and Guntoor, falls into the Bay of Bengal thir- 
teen miles west of tbe town of Ongole, and in lat. 15° 33', 
long. 80° 18', 

GIJIfDLAl’ETTA- — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
42 miles S. from Seringapatam, and 89 miles E. from Canna- 
nore. Lat. 11° 50', long. 76° 44'. 

GHlfDOUS, or GOOXDOSE, in the Bajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a town on the route from Kusseerabad to Heesa, 
.and 120 miles S.'W. of the former. It contains a good bazar, 
and is abundantly supplied with water. The road, which is 
firm and good, passes over a level, bare country. Lat. 25° 39', 
long. 73° 31'. 

c 
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'atTKDTJCK,*' SALAailA, or NAEAYANI.I— A largo 
rivfer, flowing from the Himalaya, and falling into the Ganges. 
The position of its remotest source has probably not j'et been 
indubitably ascertained. Buchanan® says: “This is a grand 
river, the most remote source of which, named Damodarkund, 
is beyoud the Snowy Mountains, in the territories of a chief of 
Bhotan or Thibet, named the Mustang Baja, and now tributary 
to Gorkha.” The position of the source thus assigned is 
lat, 29° 40', long. 83° 14'. Colebrooke, however, expresses^ a 
wish “ that some traveller may be induced to visit the Hima- 
laya in that quarter, and explore the great Gandhaki river to 
its source at the foot of Dhawalagiri ;** a position laid down 
from trigonometrical operations in lat 29° 11', long. 82° 59', 
or about half a degree farther south. After a long and 
winding course through the immense chasms of the Himalaya 
and the hills of inferior height south of them, and during 
which it receives numerous tributary streams, it is joined, at 
Hayakot, in lat. 27° 31', long. 84° 5', by the Trisoolgunga,t 

* Gatnda, in Sanscrit, means "rhinoceros;”* and Bitter* supposes that 
hence is the n.amo of the river, hut gives no reasons in support of his 
opinion. Hamilton says, " In northern Hindostan, the term Gunduck is 
a general appellation for river.”® He quotes Bennell ; but though search 
has been made, no mention of this river bos been discovered in Bennell ; 
and the passage quoted by Hamilton, is erroneously given from Wilford, 
who observes,* “The Gandaci or Gandacavati is called Gandac in the spoken 
dialect^ and is the Condochates of Hegnstiienes and adds, *' The® river 
Gandacn is so called, because it proceeds from a mountain of that name. 
The people of Naypala call it Cundnei, because it proceeds from tbo Cunda- 
Sthala, or the two cavities or depressions of the temples of Vishnu, in the 
shape of a mountain. It is also called Salagrama, because of the stone of 
that name found in its bed. Another name for it is Narayani, because 
Vishnu or Narayana abides in its w.atorB, in the shape of the above stone.” 
Buchanan observes,® that " all the upper part of the liver is usually named 
Narayani, after tbo Supreme Being, or Salagrami, after stones which the 
Hindoos worship, and wliich are found in its cb.amiel and adds, that the 
name Gnndak is given to it in the plains ; "nor is it ever used among the 
mountaineers, except by such as are acquainted with the continuity of the 
stream, and adapt their conversation to the understanding of the people in 
the low country." 

+ Tlie Buri Gnndak of 'Walker’s map : Ttssulgangn, from Trisul, “ a 
trident or threc-pointed* spear,” the emblem of Siva, and Ganga, “river;” 
and no doubt the jiamc is connected with some legend respecting that 
mythological personage. 
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"wTiich cotnes from tbe higlicr parts of th0 Himalaya nortli of 
Kathmandoo, aud is considered by Bucbanan to have the 
greater volume of water, though its course is the shorter of ^ 
the two.* From this point downwards it is navigable^ for 
canoes ; and at Bhelaunji, ten miles belotV the confluence last 
named, becomes so for boats of considerable burthen. The 
length of course from its remotest source -down to this point 
will be 200 miles. A short distance heJow this, it sweeps 
round the base of jVIaddor Mountain, in the Sub'Himnlayan. 
range. Buchanan® describes the scenery there, as not to be 
surpassed. “The utmost magnificence, however, of rude 
nature that I have ever seen, is the view ffom the Gandaki, in 
passing up that river by the foot of Maddar. The river is 
larger, I think, than the Thames at Chelsea, and much finer, 
being perfectly clear. Its banks are partly abrupt rocks, 
partly levels covered with very stately forests, while every turn 
opens a new view of the snowj- peaks seen over an endless 
variety of dark, shaggy mountains, which in most countries 
would be considered as stupendous.” He adds, that upon 
reaching the plains, it appears in the dry season to have quite 
as much water® as the Ganges after the junction of the 
Jumna at Allahabad. In consequence of the height of the 
banks, the breadth does not much increase in the rainy season, 
but the current becomes so rapid as to giv^ rise to danger. In 
the diy season the water is ten or twelvo feet deep, and the 
current, although equable, is very strong, approaching near, 
but not reaching that degree of rapidit5"''Vhich occasions a^ 
rippling noise ; the water is perfectly clear, and the bottom 
consists chiefly of large water-worn pebbles. Though navi- 
gable continuously through its whole course downwards from 
Bhelaunji, there are in the part of its channel nearer that place ' 
many rapids and passes, where, the course being obstructed by 

* Wilford' relates a legend respecting the oiigia of.those two bead- 
waters of the Gnnduck, Vishnu dreading the power of the planet Satnm, 
had reeonree to hhaya or illnsion, and assumed the fonn of a rocky moun- 
tain, hnt still did not deceive his enemy, who, in the shape of a worm, 
piereed and gnawed every p.irt of this illusive body. Vishnu was thus 
tormented for one revolution of S.atum, and through pain and vemtion, 
sweated most profnsely, especially about the' temples, from each of which 
issued a stream, — the Crishna or Black, and the Sweta or White Gnuduk ; 
the one to the east, the other to the west. 
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roclcs, navigation becomes difficult' and dangerous. Near 
Bhelaunji it first touches the British territory, which for fifteen 
miles it divides from Nepaul ; thence taking a south-easterly 
direction, forms for twenty miles the boundary between the 
districts of Groruckpore and Sarun ; then for forty miles flows 
through Sarun, and again for seventeen miles forms the boun- 
dary between the two before-mentioned districts, when it 
ag.'iin enters Sarun, through which it holds a circuitous course, 
hut generally in a south-easterly direction, for fortj'-five miles, 
-to lat. 26° 13', long. 84:° fiS', where it touches on the British 
district of Tirhoot, and continuing its circuitous but gene- 
rally south-easterly course for sixty miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between the districts of Sarun and G?ii'- 
hoot, it falls- into the Ganges^ * on the left side, in lat. 25° 39', 
long. 85° 16', at the town of Hajeepore, situate on the left 
hank, and opposite the city of Patna. According to the view 
s.^f Buchanan, its length of coursef should be estimated at 
407viniles. At its confluence with the Ganges, the latter is a 
wide expanse of water, probably not less than four miles® in 
breadth, from Hajeepore on the north bank to Patna on tho 
south, and having two large shifting banks® or islands, which 
much perplex the navigation. It does not appear that the 
Gunduck, after leaving tho mountains, receives any feeder of 
importance ; hut during the rainy season it inosculates right 
and left with many watercourses then traversing that alluvial 
country. Buchanan, ^ in his report, drawn up above forty years 
ago, adverts to the great changes which the river-channel had 
'“fuTtfclSS?® thirty years which had then elapsed since 

Benndl down the survey of that part of the Ganges. 
“ The when Major Pennell made his survey, which was 

opposite to the cantonment of Banapur, seems to have been 
carried away ; and that which was then situate east fx’om it, in 
the middle of the river, now, in a great measure, adheres to 
the southern ftink. In the rainy season, a, passage still con- 
tinues open; hut in the fair se.ison, its upper end becomes 
perfectly dry, and ho.ats can no longer reach the Company’s 
cloth-factory, situated on tho former b.ank of the river. Tliis 
island'is now about six miles long, and where largest, about 

* Hebcr styles it "tte Gunduck from Nep.iul.” 

f Hamilton ' estimates its lenglli of course at 450 mile.?. 
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one broad. The main channel, passing round the north side of 
the above-mentioned island, does not now receive the Gandaki 
at Hajipur ; a long, wide, and cultivated tongue of land pro- 
jects from the west side of the Gandnki, and passing east 
about six miles from Hajipur, separates the stream of the 
Gandaki from the Ganges ; hut as in the rainy season a small 
channel separates this tongue from the northern shore, the 
union of the two rivers is still supposed to take place where 
it did formerly, and on the full moon of Kortik (seventh lunar^ 
month), the holy spot is frequented by immense multitudes; 
and at Hariharchhatra, on the west hank of the Gandaki, 
opposite to Hajipur, there is then held a very great fair, 
especially for horaes.” In Tassin’s great map of Bengal and 
Behar (Calcutta, 1841), the tongue of land mentioned above is 
represented as severed from the northern bank by the main 
stream of the Ganges restored to its former channel. In lat. 
27° 9', long. 84° 9', 160 miles above its mouth, the Gunduck is 
crossed, at the village of Butsura, by the route from Goruck- 
pore to Mnllye, the passage being made by ferry.® The Gun- 
duck is mentioned by Baber^ as a line of defence taken up by 
the Bengalees to resist his invasion. 

GUNDtJCK CHOTA,* or LESSER GIJHDUC^» so 
called in distinction from the greater Gunduck, flowing a little 
farther to the east. It is called Burhat Gunduck, or Old 
Gunduck, from a notion of the natives that it at one time 
formed part of the course of the Great Gunduck, though, as 
Buchanan® observes, it is impossible, in consequence of inter- 
vening mountains, that there could have beeu any couimusiCa-' 
tion between the streams. The Chota Gunduck ri^es from a 
fine perennial fountain at the base of a mountain, ncor the 
northern boundary of the district of Goruckpore, and about 
lat. 27° 20', long. 83° 50'. It holds a sinuous course, but 
generally in a southerly direction, and, fifty-two rnilesf from 
its source, according to Buchanan,® is “ littft sunk below 
the surface, and towards the end of Eebruary (dry *Beason) 

* Chota, “little.” + Bnrha, “old.” 

t These distances from the river's source do not correspond with the 
statements of Buchanan ; the reason lieio^, that they are ascerbiined by 
measurement .nlong the course of the river, while those of Buchanan .are 
measured directly across the country. 
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contained a pretty clear stream, about forty feet -wide, and 
more than knee-deep and fift 3 '-six miles lower down, or 108 
from its source, “ the Lesser^ Gunduck in some parts is a * w. ft. 
cliannel 100 yards wide, wbicli in March contains a clear, gentle 
stream, tliirt}’- yards wide and two feet deep, running on pure 
sand ; in other parts it is much narrower, the channel being 
clay ; and there the water is deep, but even in November (close 
of the rainy season) nenrlj' stagnant, and rather dirty.” At 
about ISO miles from its source, and seventeen from its mouth, 
according to the same author,® “ this river maj' be 160 or 200 ' n. .ns, 
yards wide. At all seasons it may be navigated by canoes, 
although it has little current and is full of weeds ; and in the 
rainj' season boats of 1,000 maunds (thirty-sis tons) burden 
could frequent it.” It receives numerous small streams right 
and left, and communicates by lateral channels with several of 
the watercourses which abound in this level and alluvial tract, 
and, having flowed altogether about 170 miles, falls into the 
Gogra on the left side, in lat. 20° 1', long. 84° 12'. 

GUNDUK (THE LITTLE). — A river rising on tbe northern 
boundary of the British district of Sarun, presidency of Bengal, 
near Port Soomeysur, in lat. 27° 22', long. 84° 22'. Flowing 
in a south-easterly direction for about 320 miles, it, in lat. 

26° 16', long. 85° 18', leaves the district of Sarun and enters 
that of Tirhoot, which it Iraverses in the same direction for 
about seventy miles, to its junction with the Bngmuttee, in 
lat. 25° 45', long. 86° 2'. 

GUNGA. — A considerable watercourse of the Ganges, 


leaving that river in lat. 28° 6', long. 78° 34', and flowing in a 
—•1-. -'^sterly comse for fifty miles, during which it divides the 
,^l?au^collectorale from those of AJlygurh and Mynpooree, 


enters the district of Furruckabad, which it traverses for forty- 
five miles, and then rejoins the pai’ent stream, in lat. 27° 26', 


long. 79° .39'. 


GUN CrJt B AL. — A small lake in Cashmere, on the Haramnk vigne, !i. lea. 


Mountain, on tho north-eastern boundary of tho valley. It is 
a mile and a half long, and two or three hundred yards wide. 


Its appearance presents nothing remarkable, and its dimensions, 
it has been seerf, are inconsiderable ; but it is regarded with a 
superstitious veneration of the deepest kind by the Hindoos. 
Pilgrims flock to its banks, and into its waters arc thrown such 
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frngmcuts of bone as remain undestroycil by tlie (ires lighted 
by Hindoo fcelingto consume the fleshly linbitation from which 
the spirit has departed. Lat. 31° 27', long. 74° 58'. 

GUIsGAPERSAD. — A town in the British district of 
Purncah, presidency of Bengal, 43 miles S. of Purneah. Lat, 
25° 10', long. 87= 38'. 

GUNGAPOOEA. — A towm in the Eajpoot state of Oodey- 
poor, 92 miles S.S.'W'. from Ajmeer, and lOG miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 13', long. 74° 21'. 

GUHGAVULLY. — ^A river of Bombay, rising in lat. 
15° 45', long. 75° 10', a few miles south-east from Dlmrwar, and, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles 
through Dharwnr, and sixty-five miles through North Canara, 
falls into the Indian Ocean, in lat. 14° 36', long. 74° 23'. 

GTJNGA'WtJTTEE. — town in one of the recently' 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or the dominions of the 
Nizam, situate on the left bank of the Toongabudra river, and 
30 miles N-liV. from Bellary. Lat. 15° 26', long. 76° 38'. 

GUNGE. — A town in the British district of Cuttack, presi- 
dency of Bengal, 58 mOcs E.N.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 45', 
long.’ 80° 46’. 

GUNGEEBEE, in the British district of Allyghur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-Tl'est Provinces, a small town 
on the route, by Kliasganj, from Bareilly to Allyghur canton- 
ment, and 20 miles* S.E. of the latter, 51 miles N.E. of Agra. 
It has a bazar and a market, and is abundantly supplied with 
water from wells. The road to the north-west, or towards 


Allygurh, is good ; to the east, or towards Ehasganj. in some 
places good, in others very heavy ; the country open and--- 
ti.illy cultivated. Lat. 27° 51', long. 7S° 31'. ^ 

6UNGEROO, in the British district of ^Muzufurnugur, 


lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village 
in the narrow tract between the Doab Canal on the cast and the 


river Jumna on the west, and four miles AV. of*thc former. 


three E. of the latteri Lat. 29° IS', long. 77° 17'. 


nrn^'i^n GUNGHUN, — A river rising in the British district of 

Bijnour, in lat. 29° 39’, long. 7S° 31', and, after a direct soiith- 
or, "‘‘^slcrly courso of about seventy miles, falls into the Uril on 
nauir<, 898. the left side, in l.at. 28° 25', long. 70° 1'. It has a consider- 
able stream, running between steep banks, and is imfordablc 
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in the rains, but fordable in many places during the dry 
season. 

GTJIfGOH,^ in -the British district of Subarunpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AYest Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same name, containing 
a population of 6,260 inhabitants, ^ and situate in lat, 29° 46', 
long. 77° 20'. 

GUNGOLBE TLATH,' in the Britisli district of ICumaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-AYest Provinces, a smhll 
market-town, or rather village, on the route from Almorah can- 
tonment to Petoragurh, 34 iniles^ K.E. of the former. AYntcr 
is obtained from a baoli or great well, and supplies may bo 
had. Near the village is encamping-ground. Lat. 29° 40', 
long. 80° 5'. 

GUNGPOOE,* in the British district of Cawnpore, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-AYest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Camipore to Piitehgurh, and 39 miles® S.B. of 
the latter. • The road in this part of the route is bad j the 
country level and highly cultivated.* Lat. 26° 57’, long. 
80° 4'. . 

GUNGErANA. — A town in the Bajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
57 miles E. b)’ N. from Jodhpoor, and 46 miles AY. from Ajineer. 
tat. 26° 34', long. 73° 59'. 

GTTNGUIIAE. — A. town in the Bajpoot state of Jhalawar, 
on the right bank of the Chota Kallee Sind river, and 122 miles 
AV.N.AA'". from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 54', long. -75° 39'. 

GTTNJOOLT, in Hydnabad, or territory of the Nisam, a 
town 60 miles AY. of the town of Boeder, 128 N.AY. of the city 
of B[3'drabad. Lat. 17° 55', long. 76° 42'. 

GTTNJUNSIB. — A town in the native state of Cutch, 
45 miles N.AY. from Bhooj, and 107 miles S.E. from Tatta. 
Lat. 23° 39’, long. 69° 10'. 
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&ENNAIBT. — A town in the native state of Hj^derabad, 'e.i.o. its. doc. 
or territory of the Nizam, on the loft bank of the Pa^me Guuga 
river, and 177 miles N. -from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 54', long. 

78° 33'. 

GUNNAPOOE .. — A town in the native state of Oude, tu'o E.i.c. Ms. doc. 
miles from the right bank of the river Gogra, and 71 miles N. 
by E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° 50', long. 81° 20'. 

GITNNEA GUBH.-^A toTO in oho of the Cuttack Mchals E.i.c. Ms. Doc. 

lit 
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of Orissa, situate G5 miles VT. from Cuttack, on tbe right bank 
of the Mahanuddee river. Lat. 20® 24', long. 85° 6'. 

GUNJnJP'WAB-RUJkT. — A to^vn in tlic British district of 
Bajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 40 miles ‘W’.N.'W’. of 
Bajahraundry. Lat. 17° 11', long. 81° 20'. 

GUNOOll GUEH. — ^A. town in the native state of Bhopal, 
14 miles N.'W. from Hoosungabad, and 30 iniles S.S.E. from 
Bhopal. Lat. 22° 50’, long. 77° 32’. 

GUNOUB,' in the British district of Paneeput, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village or small 
town on the route from Delhi to Kurnoul, and 30® miles N. of 
the former. It is surrounded by a ruined® wall, but otherwise 
has, according to Barr,"* a pleasing appearance : “ The approach 
to Gunnour, where we halted, is extremely picturesque ; a few 
huts on a rising ground, overhung by some large and drooping 
trees, bounding one side of the prospect, the other being 
formed by a large and handsome caravanserai, with its em- 
biittled wall and towers reflected on tbe surface of a beautifully 
clear tank.” The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, though in a few places heavy. Lat. 29° 7', long. 77° 3'. 

GUNEOEA.* — A small river, rising in the hill state of 
Hiudoor, amidst the lower range of the Himalaya,® about 
lat. 31° O', long. 7G° 54'. It takes a north-westerly ditcction, 
along the nortli-eastcm base of the high steep ridgo of 
Malown,® which separates it from the Gunbhur, holding a 
p.n'allel course at a distance of about three miles. Tlic Guurora, 
after a course of about flftccu miles, falls into the Sutlej, iu 
lat. 31° 17', long. 7G° 48’. 

GUNTOOE,* a collectorate under the presidency of 
Madras, is bounded on the north by the Kistua river, which 
separates it from the Nizam's dominions and the British dis- 
trict of JIasulipatam ; on the south by Nellore and the Bay 
of 'Bengal ; on the east by Masulipatam ; and on the west by 
the Cuddnpah collectonate and*tho territory of the Nizam. 
It lies between lat. 15° 37' and 16° 50', and long. 79° 15' — 
80° 59', and the area, according to oflicial return, is 4,900* 
square ■ miles.® ' The seacoast of this district extends from 
Gollapalem, in a direction from south-west to north-east, for 

* According to another' retnm, however, only 3,500 si^uare miles ; but 
this is obviously below the actual extent. 
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thirty miles, and subsequently in a direction, first eastward, 
and afterwards south-eastward, for about twent 3 ’-five miles 
more, to the principal mouth of the Eistna. This coast is 
generally called the Golconda® coast, which is understood to 
commence at about lat. 15° 20', and to proceed noi-thwai'ds, iu 
contradistinction to the coast of Coromandel, which extends 
from the limit just named to the vicinity of Adam’s Bridge. 
The coast is so low as not to bo easily distinguished at a safe 
distance, and is, moreover, beset by an extensive and dangerous 
bank, called the Shoal of Motapilly. In consequence of these 
dangers and impedimenta to navigation, this coast, for an 
extent of fifty-four miles, is scarcely frequented by shipping, 
especially during the north-east monsoon, which prevails 
throughout October, November, and December. In the ex- 
tensive division of Paluad, forming the western i>art of the 
district, the country is very hilly, the geological formation 
being generally basaltic, and earthquakes, and other volcanic 
phenomena, have occasionally occurred. Farther eastward 
are extensive deposits of limestone, interspersed with s}'enito. 
The limestone in somo places has a foliated texture, like slate, 
and is wrought by the native population for roofing their 
houses. In many places are extensive mines of rich iron-ore : 
malachite, and other indications of copper-ore, arc of frequent 
occurrence. The soil in Falnad, or the western part, being 
stonj", and of a rugged nature, is rather unproductive, and in 
most places overrun with jungle ; in the vicinitj' of the sea, it 
is sterile and sandy ; hut the inten’ening portion, iu the middle 
of the district, is dark-coloured loamj' ; and in the vicinity of 
the river Kistna, it is deep, alluvial, and very fertile. The 
principal river is the JCistua, which, coming from the territory 
of the Nizam, flows, on its entrance into this district, first in a 
northerly direction for twenty-three miles, thou has an easterly 
course for fiCtj-^-seven miles, to Gorindpur, and suhsequonlly 
proceeds in a north-easterly direction for twenty-one miles, to 
Kantainuddi, separating for the whole of that distance the 
territory of the Nizam from the district of Gnntoor, -At tho 
last-named point, it takes a direction soutk-oast, and for 
110 miles, to its mouth, forms the dividing line between this 
district and the British district of Masulipatnm. Tliis river, 
formerly little available for irrigation, has recently, through 
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the liberal efforts of the government, become an important and 
valuable instrument for diffusing fertility over the adjacent 
country. To navigation,® the violence of its current, and the 
varying, uncertain depth of its stream, arc great impediments. . _ 
Tlie other rivers are the Gundama,® the Kullamuda, which 
rises in the Innacoondnh hills, in Palmaud, and traverses a 
course of 100 miles before it reaches the sea, filling several 
tanks in its way ; and also the 2s agoler and the Pillaur ; but 
these are merely torrents, nearlj'^ or entirely dry during the 
hot season. Tanks, or artificial lakes, are not numerous, thongli 
of importance for irrigation. This district lies witliin the 
influence of the south-west and north-east monsoons. Tho 
former commences in May, and occasional rains continue tiil 
the month of August, moderating the heat of the land winds, 
which bloAV sometimes with great force across this part of the 
country. A great quantity of rain also falls in the months of 
September, October, and Kovember. Tho bent at Guntooris 
greatest from tho middle of 2Inrcb to the middle of June. 

The zoology^ of Gimtoor is meagre, there being fewer wild 
animals in this part of ludia than in almost any other. 
Cbolum (Kolcus sorghum) is the staple alimentary crop of the 
district, and rice in considerable quantity is growm in tho low 
tracts along the seashore and the courses of the river ; hajra 
(Holcus spicatus) is also grown in considcrablo quantitie.s; 
besides oil-seeds, turmeric, onions, capsicum, and various escu- 
lent vegetables. Tim principal commercial crops are betel, 
tobacco, and cotton. Cotton cloths are manufactured to a 
considerable extent, and exported to the territory of iheZTizam, 
as well as to the British districts. The cattle® of Guntoor are 
in great repute, and bullocks arc exported in great numbers. 
The price of a pair of the best breed varies from 71 . to Id?. 

Of tho population, various estimates, widely distant from 
each other, have been at different times put forth. The severe 
famines which have repeatedly visited the country, and the 
consequent diminution of numbers by mortality and emigra- 
tion, may account for part of the discrepancy. Little advan- 
tage, however, would result from any attempt to reconcile the 
conflicting statements on the subject. It may suifico to state, 
that in a recent official document,® the population of Guntoor 
is given at 570,089. Of the inhabitants, about one-eighteenth 
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are IMussulmans, the rest Hindoos ; and of those last about a 
seventh are of the Brahmin caste. 

The cii'car of Guntoor proper is composed of five large 
zemiudnries, ■which were permanently assessed, in 1801,* at 
122,5d'5Z. This assessment was light almost beyond example : 
it was below the estimates' founded on the collections of the 
seven preceding years, and even to the extent of 2,d50/. below 
the offers made by the zemindars themselves ; the revenue 
authorities of the daj' being determined that, whatever error 
was committed in fixing the future pesheush, should be on the 
side of extreme moderation. Tlie result was, that for many 
years some of the zemindars realized from sixt 3 - to sixty-five, 
and others from seventy to ninety per cent, above the pesheush. 
AVaiving all reference to the irregular profits derived from the 
extortionate cesses and compulsorj' contributions which the 
zemindars appear to have sy-stematically levied from the rj’ofs, 
the differenee between the rental received by the former, and 
the demand of the state, nas, on an average of years, so con- 
siderable 03 to admit of their sustaining, without difileull)', anj* 
loss which an unfavourable season, or even a succession of such 
seasons, miglit occasion to thorn. The principle of compcna.v 
tion is indeed the ver}* basis of the permanent Kcttlomcut, and 
the zemindar has no more right to claim a relaxation in the 
terms of his contract, on the ground of unfavourahlc seasons, 
than the government has to enhance its demand when cultiva- 
tion is extended, crops are abundant, or iiriccs high. The 
assessment under the permanent settlement was paid in full, 
and witli great regularity, until 1830. In that year, tlic 
zemindars began to fall into arrear, and tlienceforwnrd their 
embarrassments continued to increase. The impression upon 
the minds of the home authorilics was, that these zcmindarics 
had been depopulated and impoverished bj' the famine and 
pestilence wliich raged throughout the Northern Cirenrs, and 
especially Guntoor, in the years 1832, 1833, and 1831'; and 
their zemindars were consequently regarded as the victims of 
misfortune, deserving of indulgent consideration. In 1836, 
the experiment was tried of employing the zemindars ns 
managers of their estates (then under attachment) on behalf 
of the government. The results disappointed the expcclntioiiH 
which had been formed of tins plan, the balances baving 
* c 17 
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increased under it from 154,718Z. to 342,3707. This con- 
tinuing, the zemindars were called upon, in 1842, to surrender 
their zemindarry rights into the hands of government, on con- 
dition of receiving a sufficient maintenance, the estates to he 
managed hy the collector till brought into a state of prosperity, 
and, this result attained, to be restored to the zemindars. But 
the manifold abuses prevailing under the management of the 
zemindars, and which had led to the ruin of their estates, were 
not at that time detected. More recent investigations fully 
established the facts, that the zemindars had acted from first to 
last ndth systematic dishonesty and breach of trust; that of 
their avowed collections during the period of their manage- 
ment, a portion only reached the public treasury ; that the sum 
sanctioned for the maintenance of the zemindars, and for 
charges, was considerably exceeded, and the annual accounts 
were so framed as to make the results tall}- with their repre- 
sentations ; that they let villages at ostensibly reduced rents, 
with secret conditions for the payment of an additional sum, 
which was often secured by a bond executed as if for a debt ; 
that they granted away the revenue lands as rent free to their 
servants or dependants, to dancing-girls, to Brahmins, or to 
bankers who had lent them money ; and some of the zemindars 
went even a step farther, and executed ante-dated leases, with 
the reservation of a beneficial interest to themselves. These 
various instances of bad faith naturally raised the question 
how far the parties guilty of them were entitled to claim the 
restoration of powers, the conditions of which they had so 
grossly violated. It was shown upon undoubted authority, 
that these zemindars wasted, in a long-continued course of 
extravagance, excess, and litigation, not only those legitimate 
resources of their estates, which were amply sufficient to meet 
the occasional occurrence of calamitous seasons, but the ad- 
ditional sums which they extorted from the lyots under 
various pretences. Looking, therefore, at all the circumstances, 
which became fully known in 1849, at the faithless and 
fraudulent conduct of the zemindars as managers of their 
estates on account of the government ; at the direct and positive 
loss' therefrom, amounting to not less than 800,0007., which 
their vices and mismanagement had entailed upon the finances 
of India ; at the disastrous consequences spread thereby over 
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succeeding j'eai’s in llie exhaustion of the resources of the 
district, which, luider the careful management of able and 
experienced revenue oDJeers, for a considerable period had not 
revived suiBcientlj to aCFord the fixed amount of the posheush, 
the home authorities resolved that thezemindarry rights should 
not be restored, but an annual allowance of 3,4.807. be granted 
for the maintenance of the scA’eral zemindars' families, to bo 
distributed as follows; — To Vasseyreddy, 1,2007.; Mulrauze, 
1,2007. ; Chickaloorpaud, 3607. ; Sultanapillay, 8607. ; Eaypillay, 
3607. 

Quntoor constitutes the southern portion of the maritime 
tract known as the Five Iforthorn Circars, which were ceded 
to the East-India Company, in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi.*" 
The grant, however, was not rendered available in respect to 
Quntoor until 1788, when the Nizam surrendered the circar, 
and the British thus became possessed of the whole lino of 
coast from Juggernaut to Comorin.^ 

The great northern route from Madras to Masulipntam and 
the Northern Circars passes through this district, and sends a 
branch to the left, or north-west, to Hyderabad. 

Quntoor, the principal place, Nizampalnm, and Vinukondn, 
are described uuder their respective names in the alphabetical 
amuigement. 

GUNTOOB,** the principal place of the -British district of 
the same name, in the territory subject to the presidency of 
jMadras, is situate about 18 miles® S.W. of the right bank of 
the-great river Kistna, and 30 from tho Coromandel coast, or 
western shore of tho Ba}' of Bengal. The surrounding country 
is open and flat, but free from swamps or stagnant water ; and 
to these circumstances is owing the salubrity by which it is 
characterized. The soil of the country around is black, and 
produces luxuriant crops of gram (Cicer nrietinum), cholain 
(Holcus sorghum), and cotton. Tho place is divided into 
what arc called the Old Town and New Town, both very irregu- 
larly built, and in general much overcrowded, especially in 
those parts inhabited by tho poorer classes. The population is 
estimated at 20,000,® Distance from Bangalore, N.E., 300 
miles; Masulipatam, 'W., 47; Ongolo, N., 63; Nelloro, N., 
133 ; Madras, N., 225, Lat. 10° 18', long, 80° 30', 
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GTJjSTIVAJC, in the Britisli district of Budnon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Korth-'West Provinces, a village on tho 
route from Allygurh to Jfomdabnd, and 40 ntilcs S.W. of the 
latter. It has n few shops and n weekly market, Tlic road in 
this part of tho route is had; tho countrv' low, level, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 25', long. 78° 25'. 

6TJNYS1I BUL, in Cashmere, a place of Hindoo devotion, 
nfc tho eastern extremit)* of the v.illey, on tho route to the 
celebrated cave of Amur Nnth. According to Vigne, the 
iininc signifies “ the place of Gunyali,” or Ganc.sa, the only son 
of Siva. Tho object of superstition is n largo frognient of 
rock lying in tho Lidur river, and worn b}* the current into 
what the Hindoos fancy n representation of an clephnnt's 
head, to which a trunk, cars, and eyes have been added by 
human art. The superstitious feeling caused by this object 
results from the belief that Ganosa has tho head of an 
elephant. Here, tho pilgrims proceeding to Amur Xath make 
their preparatory ablutions and prostrations. Gunysh Bui is 
in lat. .33° 59’, long. 75° 31’. 

GUOCIINAU'r. — A town in the native state of Giircrat, or 
territory of tho G iiicowar, on tho left bank of the river Bunnass,' 
and 50 miles S.'W*. from Deesa. Lat. 25° 45', long. 71° 31'. 

GUKANG, in the H.amnn division of the Punjab, a town 
situated on the right bank of the Indtis, 74 miles 3s. YT. by N. 
of the town of Sfooltan. Lat. 31° ] 1', long. 70° 46'. 

GUJiDAXGEllllY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
80 miles rf.IC.W. from Scringjipatam, njul 101 miles E.Zf’JS. 
from Mangjilore. Lat. 13° 20’, long. 7G° 18'. 

GTIBHEGA. — A town in the native state of Bamra, on tho 
south-west frontier of Bengal, 52 miles N.N.E. from Sunibul- 
poor, and 95 miles S.S.IIY. from Lohadugga. Eat. 22° 7', long. 
8-1° 25'. 

GUBGUBBEE . — A town in the British district of Bhagul- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 72 miles S.IY. of Itajmahal. 

24:° 23', long. 86° 55'. 

GURGITZGUE. — ^A to^vn in the native state of Nagpoor, 
or the dominions of tho rajah of Bernr, 6-1 miles IC.'W’'. by 37. 
from 27agpoor, and 48 miles E. by 3f. from Bnitool. Lat. 
21° 59', long. 78° 40'; 

GUEH,^ in the province of Boghelcund, district of Eewa, 
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a village on the direct route from Mirzapoor to the diamond* 
mines of Punna, and 63 miles SAV. of the former. Elevation 
above tho sea 1,036 feet.® Lat. 24° 50', long. 81° 42'. 

GtrUHEA. — A lonm in the British district of Beerbhoom, 
presidency of Bengal, 138 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24°, 
long. 86° 69'. 

G-UBILEB DOODHLEE. — See Doonnini. 

GTJimOEEE. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 67 miles S.B. S. from 
Nagpoor, and 149 miles E.S.B. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 79° 39'. 

GTJEKITOOEEA. — A town in the native state of Oude, on 
the left bank of the river Gogra, and 44 miles E. from Luck- 
now. Lat. 27°, long. 81° 41'. 

GUBMUKTESAE, or GUHMITKTESWAE,! in the 
British district of Meerut, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on the route from the town of Meerut to 
Moradabad, and 31 miles S.B. of the former. The population 
is returned at 7,168 persons.® It is situate on the right bank 
of the Ganges, four miles below the reunion of the Burha 
Ganga, or old course of the Ganges, with the present main 
channel, which, a mile and half above the town, is crossed by a 
much-frequented ferry, on which fifteen boats® constantly ply. 
It may be regarded as the port of Meerut and the adjoining 
part the Donb, as the Ganges is the channel of considerable 
/’iland navigation'* from the sea to this ferry, and in a less 
' degree to Sukurtal, fifty miles higher up. Both banks of the 
Niver are for several miles in width overgrown with a thick 
grassy jungle,® infested in the dry season with tigers and other 
wild beasts, and in the rainy season laid extensively under 
water by the swollen stream. Even in the dry season, when 
the larger craft cannot proceed higher than Eurruckabad,® about 
150 miles lower down, Guvmuktesar can be reached by boats 
admitting of some comfortable accommodation to the traveller. 
That in which Lumsden^ proceeded in the dry season from this 
place to Calcutta, was of about twenty tons burthen, forty feet 
in length, ten in breadth, and navigated by a master and eight 
rowers. Tlie road from Gurmuktesar westward towards 
Meerut is good. Distance N.'W'. from Calcutta 887 miles. 
Lat. 28° 47', long. 78° 10'. 
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GrUUNADDEB . — A town in tlie Brifcisli district of Balter- 
gunje, presidency of Bengal, 120 miles E. by In . of Calcutta. 
Lat. 22° 59', long. 90° 15'. ■ . 

GTJEOWLEE. — See GeeoiiI. 

GUREA. — A town in the Bnjpoot state of Jodhpoor, on the 
right bank of the Loonee river, and 120 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 11', long. 71° 42'. 

GUliBAH, or DEOHA.* — ^A river rising at the northern 
base of the Sub-Himalava, in lat. 29° 9', long. 79° 49', in the 
British district of Kumaon, under the lieutenant-governorship 
of the North-'W’estem Prorinces. It takes a southerly course 
of 240 miles, passing by the towns of Pilleebhect and Shah- 
jehanpoor, and through the British districts of Bareilly and 
Shahjehanpoor, into the Oude territorj% in which it fulls into 
the Western Eamgunga on the left side, in lat. 27° 12', long. 
79° 58'. At Pillibheet, in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 51', and sixty 
miles from the source, its bed® is 250 yards wide, with a sandy 
bottom, aud the depth so inconsiderable, that it is fordable from 
December to J une ; but for the rest of the year it can be 
crossed only by ferry. Borty-five miles lower down, in lat. 
28° 18', long, 79° 47', where crossed by the route from BareDly 
to Mabomdy, its dimensions are the same as above mentioned. 
At Shahjehanpoor, forty-five miles farther, and in lat. 27° 68', 
long. 79° 58', it is fordable at some seasons, but generally 
crossed by ferry. Fifty miles still lower down, where crossed 
by the route from Futtehghur to Seetapore, in lat. 27° 32', 
long. 79° 55', it is sometimes forded, sometimes crossed by 
ferry. 

GEERAH,! in the British territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, a town situate on the right bank of the Nerbudda, near 
the town of Jubbulppor. Fitzelarence® states that it “is 
built in a most singular pass, and extends through and along 
the face of a mountainous ridge about two miles." With the 
tomi of Mandla, farther to the south-east, it gave name* to 

* Fitzclarence, witlioatqaotingany aatbority, states' th.it "it foil under 
the power of the htahometans in the reign of Akber, not without a severe 
contest, the troops of the emperor being opposed by the reigning qneeu 
Suigetti at the head of her army. The wjir was concluded by the fall of 
the strongest fort and the annihilation of the whole of the garrison, after 
they had performed the horrid and despairing rites of the jo-ar, by the 
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tliat portion of Gondwana once tnoTrn by tbe name of Gurba 
Mandla. Abulfazl® mentions, that in his time, about tbe 
middle of the sixteenth century, tbe adjacent country was 
under forest, harbouring great numbers of wild elephants, 
though at present in that region those creatures are not Icnown 
in a state of nature. Elevation above the sea about 1,400 
feet."* Distant S.E. from Saugor 90 miles ; S.W. from Allaha- 
bad 200; S. from Agra 303; N.B. from Ifagpoor 145; TV. 
from Mow 273. Lat. 23° 7', long. 79° 58'. 

GUEIIAWAEEA. — See Bubha. GuiiHA-WABA. 

GUEEEE, in Sinde, a village on the route from Eoree to 
Jessulmair, and 14 miles S.E. of the former place. It is 
situate on the northern boundary of the Thurr or Great 
Sandy Desert, and about three miles east of the left bank of 
the Eastern Narra, a great offset of the Indus. This stream 
in time of inundation is here fifty yards wide and twent}' feet 
deep, but it becomes nearly dry at other limes. Gurree has 
about a dozen shops, and is capable of furnishing supplies in 
moderate quantity. Lat. 27° 31', long. 69° 4'. 

GUBEEIIOO,^ in the Saugor and Nei'budda territory, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Korth-TVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 211 miles® S.TV. of 
former, 76 N.E. of latter. Elevation® above the sea 1,131 feet. 
Lat. 24° 14', long. 79° 51'. 

GUilE KOIIOOEEE. — A toAvn in the British district of 
Ganjara, presidency of Madras, 38 miles 2f.B. by If. of Gan- 
jam.' Lat. 19° 52', long. 85° 25'. 

GLEE KOOSPULLA. — ^A town in the British district of 
Pooree, presidency of Bengal, 36 miles TV.S.'W. of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20° 13', long. 85° 28'. 

GUEE TAPPIIfG. — ^A town in the British district of 
Pooree, presidency of Bengal, 32 miles S.TV. of Cuttack. Lat. 
*20° 5', long. 85° 40'. 

GXJEEUMAEEA. — A. town in the British district of 
iMaldah, presidency of Bengal, 14 miles S.E. of Mnldah. Lat. 
24° 52', long. 88° 18'. 

GUEEUSGOAlf. — A. town in one of the recently seques- 
trated districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or territory of 

destruction of their -wives and children. The plunder was immense, and 
1,000 elephants are stated to h.avo been talscn." 
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the Kizani, 30 miles E. by S. from Ellichpoor, end 74 miles "W. 
from Nngpoor. Lnt. 21“ 4', long. 78®. 

GUllUEWABA, in the British district of Dchra Boon, a 
large village, agreeably situate, and having a pleasing appear* 
ancc. Hero is a imudsomc temple, founded by n Sikh devotee. 
During the festival of the lloli, an nnnu.-il fair held here is 
immcrously attended by pilgrims from the Fuujaub and other 
Sikh countries. About half n mile north of the village, uns 
fought, in 1803, the battle which decided the war between the 
Goorklia invaders and the rajah of Gurhwal, who was slain on 
the field, and whose death was immediately followed by the 
submission of the cotinliy. Lat. 30® 20', long. 78® 7'. 

GURWAII. — A town in the British district of Palamow, 
pre.sidcncy of Bengal, 28 miles K.AV. of Palamow. Lat, 24® 10', 
long. 83° 4G'. 

GUBIVAB, in the British district of Ghazepoor, Heutenant- 
govcrnor.ship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Azimgurli to Oinapoor, 57 miles E.S.E. of the former. 
Lat, 25® 40', long. SI® 6'. 

OUllWlIAL (BRITISH).— Sec KtntAoy. 

GURWHAL,** a hill state under British protection, is 
bounded on the north by Bussahir and Hiundos or South- 
we-^tern Thibet ; on the cast by British Gurwhal ; on the south 
by British Gurwhal and the Debra Doou ; and on the west by 
the Debra Doon, tlie pergiinnnli of Jauns-ar, and Bussahir. It 
is about ninety-five miles in length from north to south, and 
seventy in breadth from cast to wc.st; contains about 4,500® 
square miles, and lies between lat, 30® 2' — 31° 20’, long. 77° 53'-^ 
70’ 20'. It c.vtends over the south-western declivity of tbo 
Himalaya, and is throughout a vast range of mountains of 
enormous height, intermingled with several valleys, the drainage 
of the whole ultimately finding its way to the Ganges. The 
principal channels are those of the Tonso, of the Jumna, and of 
the Bhngocrcttco, one of the remote sources of the Ganges. 
The most cle»’ntod part of the country is the north and north- 
east, where the peaks about tbo Tonse, the Jumnotri peaks, 
and sercml others, aro more than 20,000 feet® above the sea. 

The nppciintion is said to be derived from Gliers (fort), and to have 
been bestowed on nccoant of the tinnibcr.of such edifices formerl^r existing 
in the country, 
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The highest summit is prohnhlj' the peat of Ectlarnath, having 
an elevation of 23,0C2 •feet."' liikkec-Knsco, nearly parallel 
with the southern hoimdiuy, is the lowest spot in the territory, 
being only 1,377 feet® above the sea. It is the point where 
the Ganges touches upon the DchraDoon. The confluence of 
the Tonse and Jumna, which is the lowest point of the aggre- 
gate of valleys drained by those rivers, is rather higher than 
Eiklcee-Easee, being 1,68G feet® above the sea. A few small 
tracts, extending along the lower courses of the Bhagoorettee 
and Aluknuuda, and the Jumna previously to its confluence 
with the Tonse, have elevations less than 5,000 feet ; but by 
much the greater part of the country lies considerabl}' above 
that height. The only alluvial tract of any considomble extent 
is that stretching southwards from Teercc to the southern 
frontier, in length about tweuty-five miles, and in breadth about 
twelve, having- an elevation above the sen of from 2,500 to 
1,400 feet. The lower and more south-westerly mountains, 
rising over the Debra Doon, are of the formations called by 
geologists transition^ or secondary ; such ns compact limestone, 
alternating with soft earthy slate, nud in some places with 
roofliig slate. Trap'' rocks occur in gi-cat abundance, cutting 
the other strata in dykes. The limestone is overlaid extensively 
by a stratum of qunrtzoso sandstone, which is continued to a 
consideroblo distance eastward, where it forms the elevated 
summit of Soorkunda.® The slate in some places becomes a 
' distinct grey wacko. Great beds of gypsum arc sometimes 

observable in the limestone. A little farther north arc enor- 
mous strata of quartz.® Twelve or fifteen miles north of 
jMussoorie, or about lat. 30° 40', the mountains assume a pri- 
mitive^ character, passing into talcosc schist, talcosc gneiss, and 
mica-slate ; and still further north, or in about lat. 30° 50', 
becoming a real gneiss. Northward of this, and about the 
sources of the Bhageerettee, the nature of the formation scoms 
to bo a point contested. Hodgson® pronounces it 

granite. ISverest® .also slates that, “from Guugotree toDilarce 
(a distance of above twelve miles), the river runs through a 

* On tluB point jnequemont' observes : "Elio [In roolic] mo paratt uno 
do Gollos quo, fauto do Ics connattro, on n nppeldcs aulrofois du omn do 
Trapp, La difTdrcnco do cortaincs graawaetces quarlzouses K cotto cst 
logbro.” 
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gloomy clinsm in the grimito and enumerates, as follows, the 
succession of form olions, from Gnngolri downwards; " 1. Granite; 
2. gneiss and mica-slate ; 3. lalcosc gneiss and tale-slate ; 4. clay- 
slate ; 5. Mussoorcc limestone ; G. guarla rock, or rather quartzr 
sandstone, and grcywacko slate." Herbert,'* however, maintains 
most peremptorily, that the formation which has usually been 
considered granite, is gnems, and that granite is only found in 
fragments. As this differcnco has been more largely adverted 
to in nnother* place, it will be less necessary to dwell upon it 
hero. In the north-cast of the district, south of the upper part 
of the Bhngccrcltce, and between the river and the frontier of 
British Gunvhal, a great number of summits of enormous 
elevation, and covered with perennial snow, will prob.ably for 
ever exclude human footsteps. On the eastern frontier, how- 
ever, along the course of the Mandakini,*' t or Mundagnec,® the 
formation is generally gneiss, which llcrbcrl, from the follow- 
ing passage, appears to regard ns also forming the summit of 
tlie groat mountain Kedarnath. Tim correspondence of 
appearance between the nearer ridges, which have evidently 
furnished these fragments [of gneis.s] and the great Soommeroo 
or Kedarnath peak, attc.sl3 the fact that here also, ns at the 
head of the Gauges, this rock attains on elevatiou of nearly 
2.3,000^ feet." I 

Tlie metallic deposits of Gurwhnl arc either scanty" or have 
been little explored, ns scarcely any mineral wealth is obtained 
from its territory. Herbert® states that he found at Kedarnath 
a specimen of gr.anite in which occurred specks of native gold ; 
and adds, “ Considering, indeed, all the circumstances of the 
case, it is far from improbable that gold will yet be found in its 
native matrix within our mountains.” The sands of the 
Aliikuunda, flowing along the eastern frontier, contain gold ; 
and when ^loorcroft® passed, in 1S19, about fifteen persons 
w^ero employed in searching for the grains. He states that, 
under proper encouragement, it might afford prqgtable employ-- 
ment for hundreds; and in this new ho is supported hy Herbert.* 

* See nrticlo KcJfAOX. 

f Callcil the Kiileo by IlerbBrt:' — “Wo h.ivo now rc.'iehed tbo Kaleo 
fljmDcli of the itlnknunda), nnd bore the recent examination of this tract 
equally rstabUslicd tlio prevalence of gneis.", from Okeo Muth loola (rope 
bridge) to ICcdur-uatb, the source of the river." 

? yhis is stated by the author to be merely conjectural. - 
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The quanlit^^ however, obtained by $earching the sands of 
rivers in Britisb Gurwhal, has been so trifling that the govern- 
ment has remitted^ the per-centago paid on the produce under 
the rule of the Goorkhas. Herbert® stales that the mountain 
regioix between the Sutlej and the Brahmapootra, and con- 
sequently Gurwhal, which lies between those liinils, is rich in 
copper, iron, lead, and antimony. The rivers of Gurwhal, — the 
Tons, Jumna, Bhageerettce, Bliillung, Mandaldni, Aluknundn, 
Aglar, Pabur, Eupin, Soong, Budiar, and Banal, — are separately 
adverted to in the aliihabetical arrangement. 

The climate of Gurwhal is hot in the low tracts along the 
banks of tbo Aluknunda, on the southern frontier, where Eaper,® 
in the beginning of May, found the thermometer to reach 101° 
in the shade. In the lower mountains, having an elevation of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, the climate is moderate, the thermo- 
meter seldom exceeding 75°^ ui the hottest part of the year. In 
midwinter, frosts® "are frequent, with occasional falls of snow. 
The periodical or monsoon rains are very he.avy, commencing 
in the middle of June and ending towards tho middle of 
September. Tho nortliern part of tho territory, containing 
the lofty peaks of the llimalnyas, rises beyond the limits of 
perpetual congelation. 

In the higher mountains bears* are common ; tlie lower are 
infested, in addition to these, by leopards and tigers.® Monkeys^ 
are numerous, even as high ns Sookhec, w'hich has nn elevation 
of 8,809 feet,® and is in lat. 31°. According to Skinner, they are 
not venerated by the inliabitanls of tho mountains, ns in some 
other parts of India. 

Tho rural economy of the natives of Gurwhal varies with the 
nature of the soil and tho degrees of elevation. Scarcely any 
fruit-trees are cultivated except the walnut, apricot, and mul- 
berry j but the second is of very indifferent quality, and the 
last-named is cultivated for the leaves, not with a view to tho 
production of silk, but to be used as fodder for cattle. In the 
low’ ground, capable of irrigation and having n warm climate, rice 
is the principal crop. Besides small quantities of sugarcane ® 
and of cotton, there are raised ginger, turmeric, sweet potato, 
and hemp, the latter cultivated for tho au 2 '>ply of bhang, ns well 

* Tlio zoology and botany of Gurwbal do not difibr from tlioso of the 
other hill stales. Sco notice on Bussabir. 
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as for tlie fibre. In more elevated tracts, where the surface on 
the mountain-slopes is generally formed into artificial terraces 
by embankments, the crops are wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
bnttu or amaranthus, tnundua or Eleusine corocana, a remark- 
ably prolific® plant ; pulse of various sorts, and oil-seeds. The 
poppy' is very generally cultivated, either for opium or the 
seed, which is a favourite food of the natives. The plough is 
no better than a forked log, drawn by oxen, guided by women;® 
and the ground is rather scratched than ploughed. The ears 
of com when ripe are cut off the stalks, which are then eaten 
down by kine, kept either for their milk or for labour, as the 
influence of Brahminical prejudices causes their slaughter to 
be regarded as impious. They are very small, of dark-brown 
colour, short-horned, and with a hump on the withers like those 
of Hindostan. The sheep, also small, are of a brown colour 
aud coarse-woolled ; the goats large, and generally white. No 
family is without a dog, of dark-brown colour, middle size, well 
covered with strong hair, and of a mongrel aspect. Horses are 
rare, — even the ghunt or mountain pony; and asses are 
unknown. 

The houses are substantially built of layers of stone and 
squared beams placed alternately. They have generally three 
stories, each from six to seven feet high. The lowest shelters 
the cattle, the middle is used as a granary, and the family 
resides in the upper story, the accommodation of which is 
enlarged by a strongly-constructed gallery all round. The roof, 
nearly fiat, is generally of slabs or coarse slate laid on thick 
beams, and projects over both walls and gallery. ' The com- 
munication between the floors is by steep stairs, or rather 
ladders. 

The natives^of Gurwhal are in general below the middle 
size, their stature (according to one traveller) rarely exceeding ■ 
five feet.® Their complexions are less dark than those of the 
Hindoos of the plains ; on the other hand, while red or brown 
hair may sometimes be observed among the latter, the hue of 
the hair and beard in Gurwhal is almost invariably dark. The 
beard is scanty, especially on the cheeks, not strong on the 
upper lip, fullest on the chin. It is most deficient in men 
having the Mongolian aspect, who in some instances show no 
trace of this appendage of the male. On the contrarv, those 
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wlio liaA'e long narrow faces, prominent nq inline noses, and fully- 
developed foreheads, are best provided with beards. They are, 
according to Jacqueinont,** a mild, peaceable, timid race, remark- 
ably devoid of mental energy, and living tranquilly, without any 
control from fixed law, and very little from authority of any 
kind. Others, however, do not represent them ns so strongly 
marked with those features of the golden age. Prazer relates, 
that coming to a village where onl}' women, children, and 
decrepit men were found, on asking them what had become of 
the able-bodied part of the population, he received for answer, 
“ that thej', had gono® to bu}’ corn or steal sheep,” with a tone 
and manner indicating that tliey spoke of nothing extraor- 
dinary or requiring apology. Ilodgson® also states that they 
plunder their eastern neighbours of the Kedarnath districts, 
and pride themselves on such exploits. This writer reports 
them to have neither fire-arms, swords, nor war-hatchets; 
their only weapons being bows and arrows. 

Goitre is common here, as in the other Himalaya tracts, and 
cannot be traced to any certain, or even apparently probable 
cause. Perhaps the most plausible opinion is that of Traill,^ 
who attributes tlie disease to the pernicious oflbets of the damp 
cold blasts of tho mountains on the glandular structure of the 
naked throats of the mountaineers. Tlieir clothing is made of 
thick warm u oollen cloth, produced for the most part by the joint 
labours of the men and the women ; the former, when station- 
ary, being generally occupied in spinning ; the women assisting 
in the weaving department. A piece of tins cloth, seventeen 
or eighteen yards long and two feet wide, is sold for six or 
, seven shillings. It is manufactured to such extent as to 
form a small article of traffic to tho plains. The dress consists 
' of trousers of this cloth, and a frock gathered in folds about 
the loins, and reaching to tho knees, being girt about the waist 
with a narrow woollen scarf. The upper part of tho shoes 
■« orn is of woollen cloth, the soles are of leather. The head- 
dress is a brown woollen cap or bonnet. No part of tho dross 
is ever washed ; and a large portion of the population being in 
extreme poverly, they are often wretchedly ragged. Tlio 
women, in addition to pounding corn and other toilsome 
, domestic pursuits, perform the greater part of tho agricultural 
labours, and in consequence are broken-down, haggard, and 
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filthy.® Their hair is plaited at the back of the head, aiid 
interwoven with a quantity of dark-coloured w’ool, so as to form 
an enormous tail, depending behind nearly to the ground. They"'^- 
wear the nath or metallic ring in the nose, and enormous rings 
of silver or copper round their ancles. Hodgson® states that 
polyandry is not Isnown ; and Skinner,^ on the contrary, that 
it is universal, each woman having four husbands. The popu- 
lation generally claims Eajpoot descent, and Brahmins are 
numerous, but often so poor as to be obliged to share the 
labours of the ordinary peasantry. 

' The religion is Brahrainisro, Gurwhal containing several 
places of pilgrimages for the Hindoos ^ such ns Jumnotri, Deva- 
pra)'aga, Kedamath, and Gangotri, probably the most distin- 
guished of any. Shrines of minor sanctity are very numerous, 
every mountain or remarkable spot having its local divinity. 
But, however intense and enthusiastic the devotion to Brah- 
minism, little regard is shown to the maintenance of the pnrity 
of its dogmas and practices; all (Brahmins not excepted) eat 
every sort of flesh except that of Itine. The manner in which 
they celebrate their most sacred festivals is not unworthy of 
the purpose of their assemblage. " They dance® to the sound 
of strange music, and intoxicate themselves with a sort of vile 
spirit, brewed here from grain and particular roots, sometimes, 
it is said, sharpened by pepper. The dance is most grotesque 
and savage ; a multitude of men taking hands, sometimes in a 
circle, sometimes in line, beating time with their feet, bend 
with one accord, first nearly to the earth with their faces, then 
backwards, and then sidewise, with various wild contortions. 
These and their uncouth dress of black and grey blankets, give a. 
peculiar air of brutal ferocity to the assemblage ; the men dance 
all day, and in the evening they are joined by the women, who 
mix indiscriminately with them, and keep np the dancing and 
intoxication till the night is far advanced. They continue this 
frantic kind of worship for several days ; and in , truth it is - 
much in unison with their general manners and habits.” Of 
their ridiculous superstitions, one of the most extraordinary is 
the rite or exploit of barat, performed in honour of Mahadeva. 

A cable of grass, about two inches in diameter, is stretched 
from the edge of a loRy cliff to the valley below, where it is' „ 
securely fastened by means of posts driven into the ground. 

so 
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A vrooden saddle, constructed -with a deep groove below, wbicli 
fits on the cable and slides along it, serves as n scat for a man 
called the badi, who, after the sacrifice of a kid, is started from 
the upper extremity, wntb stones or sandbags fastened to bis. 
feet, and descends along the inclined rope with such velocity 
that the friction produces a volume of smoke, through the 
- greater part of his course. Persons are stationed at the lower 
extremity to receive the badi, and moderate the shock which 
lie must otherwise experience. He receives a rupee for every 
hundred cubits of rope, which is sometimes 2,000 cubits long. 
Pormerly, if the badi were thrown to the ground by the 
breaking of the rope, or any other cause, and ho retaiued life 
after the shock, the spectators immediately despatched him 
with a sword; hut this is now prohibited by the British autho- 
rities. . The bast or cable is cut into pieces, and distributed 
amongst the villagers, to be hung as charms from the eaves of 
their houses ; and the ceremony is expected to confer fertility 
on the crops of those thus prorided. 

The language is a patois of Hindoatanee,® and is rcadUy 
understood by the natives of the plains. 

According to the traditional account given to Frazer,*’ Gur- 
whal was originally divided into above twenty petty states, 
which, about 500 years ago, were consolidated into one by n bold 
and rapacious adventurer from the plains. Previously to the 
Goorkha invasion in 1808, the dominions of the rajah of Gur- 
whal comprised, in addition to hia present territory, the fertile 
district of Delira Doon,® and the western portion (being about 
one-half) of the present British province of Kiimaon. The 
Qoorklia force which invaded the coiuilry, conducted by several 
veteran commanders, was very inadequately opposed by Pur- 
dumim 3ah, the rajah, an indolent and unwnrlilce prince, w'ho, 
at the head of 12,000 men, was defeated and slain at Gurud- 
wara,® in the Debra Doon, On the occurrence of this event, 
the inhabitants of Gunrlml discontinued all resistance to the 
Goorkhas, who made ruthless use of their victory. According 
to Frazer, they in the course of about twelve j’ears sold 
200,000 of the people into slavery ; but tliis is palpably' nn 
exaggeration, as a population not exceeding 300,000 could 
scarcely have been capable of supplying two-thirds of that 
^ number of saleable slaves in twelve years. The number, how- 
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ever, of the unhappy \-ictims of the cupidity of the conquerors 
was no doubt very great, as Moorcroft" found the fertile tract 
about the Tcrrai quite depopulated, in consequence of tlio 
deportation* and sale of the natives ns slaves by the Goorkhas. 
Shceo Dursun Shah, the son of the slain rajah, had fled the 
country after'tlie fatal battle which had given it to the Goor- 
khas. In 1815, when the success of the lilast-India Company’s 
army had put an end to the Goorkha dominion, this prince 
was restored to the western portion of the territoiy formerly 
cnjoj'cd by his family. The Debra Dooti, on the south, was 
reserved to tlie E.asl-India Company, as was also lijslern 
Giinvhnl. The portion of Gurwhal restored to the rajah is 
divided from the remainder, on the ca.st, by a line which, com- 
mencing in lat. 31° 5', long. 79° 20’, with a south-westerly 
direction, skirts the great glacier, giving rise to the Bliagce- 
rcttec, and thcncc continued southward to the source of the 
Mandakini,® follows the course of that river to its confluence 
with the Aluknunda, along the line of which it proceeds to its 
junction with the Bhagecrettee, and in a westerly direction 
doTvn the last-mentioned river to Bikkcc-Kasce, where it 
touches upon the Debra Doon. The rajah holds his territory 
subordinate to the £ast-India Company, and the following 
conditions were attached to the grant; — 1. The abolition of 
the slave-trade. 2. The furnishing of labourers and supplies 
for British troops when required, to the extent of the rajah’s 
ability. 3. The extension of every facility to British subjects 
and others trading in the Gurwhal territory, or in the coun- 
tries beyond it, and a gcncr.'il conformation on tlic part of the 
mjali to the directions of the British government. 4. The 
obligation not to alienate or mortgage any part of the territorv 
without the consent of the British government. The grant,® 
subject to the above conditions, was made in perpetuitv, and 

* Itipcr' gives n description of the pmctic-vl working of this cruel sj'stcm 
of oppression, as he witnessed it nt the fair of llnrdn.ar nbout the jear 
ISOS. "At the foot of the pass le.nding from IIarc.vPairi, is a Gur^ali 
Choki, or post, to which slaves are brought down from the hills and 
exposed for rale. Mnny hundreds of poor wretches of both sexes, from 
three to thirty years of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traflic. 
Those slaves are brought down from all parts of the interior of the hills, 
and sold at Haridwar at from ten to 150 rupees (from If. to about 
lof.)” 
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is dated March 4th, 1820. The rajah’s dominions are under 
the inspection of t])c political agent in the Dehra Doon. 

The amount of the population of native states can rarely bo 
ascertained ivith any approach to precision : that of the rajah’s 
portion of Gurwhal probably does not much exceed 100,000. 
This, however, is an estimate based on grounds purely conjec- 
tural ; but, if near the truth, it will give a proportion of about 
twenty-two* to the square mile. The aiinual income is stated 
by Prinsep^ at 40,000 rupees (4,000?.) ; by Moorcroft,^ at 
00,000 (6,000?.) j by De Cruz,® at a lac (10,000?.). 

GUItTS, in Bultistan or Little Thibet, is situate close to 
the northern boundary of liashinir; it is an elevated valley, 
five miles long and one mile wide. The upper part of tl»o 
Xishengunga flows in a direction from cast to west along the 
bottom of the valley, which, though 7,200 feet above the sen, is 
surrounded by lofty and very abrupt peaks, chiefly of lime- 
stone. Lat. 34° 33', long. 74° 60'. 

GUTNI,i in the territory of Oude, a town on the left bank of 
the Ganges, hero crossed by ferry, on route from Bnndn- to Per- 
. taubgurh, 02 miles N.E. of the former, 44 AV. of the latter. 
It is perhaps the Gotini of Buttei-.® L.at. 25°4'2’, long, 81° 27'. 

GtJTPUItBA. — A river, rising in lat. 15° 50', long. 74° 3', 
on the eastern slope of the AVestern Glints, and, flowing in a 
north-easterly direction for 160 miles through the British 
district of Belgaum, and intersecting the Sonthern DJiihrnUa 
jnghire of Moodhul, falls into the Kistnali, in lat. 16° 20’, 
long. 75° 62'. The material for a wire-rope bridge, proposed 
to be thrown across this river, at Sootgutloe, by a native 
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Britisli Ourwlial, .ncconliiig to n census made in 1810, appears to Iiavo 
a population of about twcnly-bix' to tho square milo; but tbo rusults of i Bnttpn, iit 
lliw census aro believed to bo greatly below tbo fact, Traill estimates tbo »“p™, 3', no, 
population of tbo entire of Knmaon at between twenty-seven and twonly- 
eigbt® to the square mile. In a recent olficial publio.Uion, the population’ ’ In A*. Urs. «i.- 
of Kumaon, exclusive of Britlsb Gurwlml, is estimated at somotbing moro J*' 
than twenty-three to tbo square mile. As Kuiimon muob excels tbo torn- xtem. antl's.W. 
tory of the mjab in fertility and other natural resources, and more abounds I’rov. 170. 
in towns and villages, there can be no reasonable doubt that it lias also a 
.greater relative population. TIio natural resources of Koonnunir aro pro- 
liably as well suited for maintaining population as those of the greater part 
of GiiEjvbnl ; yet Gerard* estimates tbo relative density at loss than five < Acronnt of 
persons to tbo square milo. Knoinmur, S. 
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gcntlcranUj named Sirdar Siikum Gourali AVuukmoonIm, ^vas 
shipped from England in 1850.^ 

GUZERAT.'*— This large province, inclusive of the 
peninsula of Kaltywnr, and comprehending within its limits, 
together with several petty independent states, the whole 
dominions of the Guicowar, and those of his tributaries, is 
hounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutch and Rajpootana ; 
on the south by the Indian Ocean, the Gulf of Cambay, and 
the llritish collcctoratcs of Broach, t Surat, Tannah, and 
Candeish ; on tiic cast by Caudeish and Malwa ; and on the 
west by Cutch, the collcctoratcs of Surat and Broach, and the 
sea. It extends from lat. 20’ to 2‘1° 45', and from long. 69’ to 
74® 20', and contains an area of 41,536$ sq^uarc miles.- Of 

* Gujarat of Tassin ; Gnjrat of the Persian writers ;* Guzamt and 
Guzemt of Knglisli writers. Tlio name has been given from tlio Gujnr 
tribe,* very nmnerous in it. 

t Bro.aeh and Sumt are, strictiy rpe.iking, portions of Guzemt; but ns 
tlicy no longer belong to tho Guicowar or his tributaries, and arc not inter- 
laced with bis pos;c=u!3ons, it haa been thought dcsimblo to treat tbom dis- 


tinctly in this article. Sq. Miles. 

t Guicowar'. territory, and Knttyimr 21,249 

Atybcc Cannm 3,400 

BewaCaunta 4.579 

Pohlunporo 1,850 

Jlndkunporc S50 

Bataslnoro 2a3 

Cambay 500 

The D<aung 950 

Choumr 225 

Bansda... 325 

Pei at and Hursool 75,0 

Dburrunporo 225 

Tburraud and other petty states, N.tV. liuntier 2,325 

Sucheen 300 

'WnsraTCO, and adjacent territory. 450 


41,538 

The British government, on tbo conquest and dethronement of the 
PcishwB, acquired tho rights of tribute which that potentate had enjoyed 
in parts of Guzerat. For tho sake of convenience, the right of collecting 
tho tributes due to the Guicowar was, by mutu.al agreement, itansferred 
to tho British government; but the pccnniaiy claims of the Guirowararc 
uulonched by the arrangement, tho Bridsh government merely performiug 
the functions of receiving tho tributes and paying them over. Tire general 
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tlio extensive region marked out by those boundaries, a con- 
siderable portion is occupied by the Gulf of Cambay, and by 
the British district of Ahmedabad, which, extending about the 
gulf, is on all sides, except seaward, inclosed by the territory 
of the Guicowar. Of the whole territory, 10,850 square miles 
arc stated to be comprised within the peninsula,® or that part 
which maj’^ be marked ofl’ from the continent by a line dmwn 
from the head of the Gulf of Cutch to the head of the Gulf of 
Camboy. The peninsula, with a small portion adjoining to it 
on the north-east, along the head of the Gulf of Cntuba}', are 
the only parts of the territory which hare tlio advantage of sea- 
coast. Tlic Gulf of Cutch, which bounds the peninsula on the 
north and north-west, joins the Itunn, or Salt Jlansh, at 
Malij-a, and from this point, which may be considered its head, 
its Bouth-caslem shore, forming the north-western coast of tlio 
peninsula, is indented with numerous creeks, but so sboaly ns 
not to .admit the appronoli to land of ships of burthen above 
Ifownnuggur, distant from Jfaliyn .about thirty inilc.«. There 
ships may anchor in fivo or si.x*' fatbonie, shoKcred in some 
measure by a reef ofl' shore ; and, from possessing this advnu- 
tage, the town is a place of considernblo comraorco.® From 
Nowanuggur, tlio const extends soiilli-wcst twenty-eight miles, 
to Sorrynb, situate on the estuary of a sninll river, not admitting 
largo vessels, which must anchor three® miles at sea. Prom 
Serryah, the coast extends still in n direction south-west thirty 
miles, to lat. 22° 15', long. G9° 20', whore a smiiU rinm or salt 
marsh joins the sea j and from tlio junction tnltes a southerly 
direction, nearly insulating the district of Oknniandnl, lying 
west of it. Prom tho place where this small riinu joins tho 
Gulf of Cutch, tho coast lakes n direction north fur ten miles, 
after which it suddenly riirns south-west, and thus continues 
for twelve miles, and thou bearing northward for eight more, 
it forms a bay, in the mouth of w'hich, towards tho north, is 
situate tho island of Boyt, with its fort, oiico of considerable 

inannscmeDl of tlio oslatea of tho tributaries remains with tlicmsclvos ; but 
the British government has been enabled to clfect much good by procitriug 
tho abolition of iufnntieide, suttee, slave-trading, nnd other enormities, 
and by the osl<abUabmcnt of a court of criminal justice, under the rcsidunt, 
(usaisted by the cliieCt of tlio several states witliin tlio jurisdiction of tho 
court, acting ns nseossors. 
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strength. “Abreast^ the castle, about midchannel between 
the idands, there are six and seven fathoms in one place, and 
three, four, and five fathoms around ; the bottom being mostl}' 
rocky and uneven throughout the harbour,” This harbour 
has the disadvantage of a shallovr entrance, there being only 
about nine feet water on the bar at low water spring tides, but 
the rise of the tide is about fourteen feet. The headland 
forming the bay to the north-west, is called Soomia or Sonin, 
and is, in fact, an island separated from the mainland of 
Guzerat by a narrow navigable channel. The whole of the 
southern part of the Gulf of Gutch, along the north-west 
coast of Kattywar, is difficult and perilous for navigation by 
large vessels, being shallow, and having many islets, reefs, and 
rocks. From the headland opposite the island of Soomia, and 
forming the north-western angle of Guzerat, the cohst turns 
first south-westward, subsequently southward, and lastly 
south-eastward, for a total distance of twenty-five miles, to 
Ewarka, called also Jigat, the shore being safe to approach, 
and of moderate height, with regular soundings from thirty- 
four to thirty-sir fathoms, at the distance of seven or eight 
leagues, to ton or twelve fathoms near the coast. The shoal of 
Kulcheegud, seven or eight miles north of Jigat or Ewarka, 
interferes with the coasting navigation, and much vigilance is 
required to ascertain its limits, and to work round it. Erom 
Ewarka, the coast holds a direction south-east for 175 miles, to 
Eiu Head, and is generally bold and safe to approach, though 
there are no good® harbours for largo ships. There are, how- 
ever, several towns on the coast frequented by small trading 
vessels, and formerly some of them were places of resort ibr 
pirates infe'sting the Arabian Sea. Proceeding in a south- 
easterly direction from Ewarka, the towns occur in the follow- 
ing order ; — First, ITeeanec, at the distance of forty-two miles, 
on the estuary of the river Boortoo; second, twenty miles 
beyond Meeanee, in the same direction, Poorbunder; third, 
twenty miles distant, Huweebunder ; fourth, thirty miles 
distant, hIangro.il; fifth, ten miles farther, Chorwaur; sixth, 
fifteen miles farther, Somnath Puttun ; soventh, eighteen miles 
farther, Koiynaur; twenty miles beyond which is Eiu Head, 
the most southern point of the peninsula, iu lat. 20° 42', long. 
/O 61 • and close to it, eastward, the island and harbour of 

so 
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Dill. Tlionce llio const takes a nortli-enslorlj' direction for 
eighty miles, to Gopnath, and in this interval, nt the distance 
of thirty miles, is the port of Jaffemhad, on the csttiai'j'** of a 
small river, which, though shoal, nflbrds shelter to ships, as, 
u hen the tide is out, they lie inthout injury on a bottom of 
soil mud. Mowah, a toini about thirty miles farther to the 
north-east, is On the inmost or most northerly shore of n small 
bay, whore ships may anchor in from seven to ten fathoms, but 
have no shelter from south-westerly or westerly winds. Iforth- 
enst from this port twenty miles, is Gopnath Point, tlio 
south-western headland of the Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 21“ 12', 
long. 72“ G', marked by a dangerous shoiil, projecting four 
miles eastward and nine miles northward. Between .TafTcrabnd 
and Mowah arc numerous small islets and rocks, from half to 
three-quarters of a mile from shore, the principal being 
Searbett,‘ between which and the jn.ainland vessels may lie 
sheltered from the south-west monsoon. For the remainder of 
tho distance to Gopnath, the const is clear, the water deepening 
rapidly. At Gopnath, tho coast turns northward for ton miles, 
then for a similar distance north-eastward to iUlung, on tho 
southern limit of n portion of the British district of Aluncdabad 
(of which it forms part), for thirty-five miles, to the estuary of 
the river 6 c 3 ’la, where tho territory^ of tho Guicownr again 
closes doAvn on tho sea, the coast bolding a northorlj' direction 
for tu’clvo miles, to Gondalla. This placo is situate nt the 
southern limit of another portion of the British district of 
Ahmcdabnd, tho coast of which extends northward thirty' miles, 
to the head of the Gulf of Cnmbnj^ at the estuary of the river 
Saburmutteo. In tho vicinity’ of this point, tho sea is joined 
by tho south-eastern extremity of the Eunn,* a salt marsh 
which, extending in a north-westerly direction about sevent^'- 
five miles, with a breadth varying from five to twelve miles, 
joins the ITorthem Runn, communicating with tho Gulf of 
Cuteh, about lat. 23“ C', long. 71“ 45 '. From the estuarj' of 
the Saburrauttce, the coast, holding a direction goncrally east- 
ward for about fourteen miles, along tho head of tho Gulf of 
Cambay and the mouth of tho estuary of the river Mj’hee, as 
far as Kurode, belongs to tho territory of tho rajah of Cambay. 
Thus theseacoast, extending from the head or inmost oxtremily 
of tho Gulf of Cuteh round the peninsula, and across tho head 
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of the Gulf of Cnmljaj’lo Kurodo, in 531 miles in total lengtli ; 
and if sixt y*fivc miles (tlic length of the Ilritisli portion of tiio 
coaxt) be deducted, llie remainder, or 4CG miles, will be found 
to bo tlio length of coa'il belonging to the subordinate chief- 
tains of Kntlywar nnd the nawiiub of Cambay. In that 
length, it has been htat4;d that there arc numerous email havcTis 
and crcchs, ndmitling coasting craft and other vessels of 
moderate size, and many roadsteads, where ships of considcr- 
nble hurthen nmy lie at anchor in fine weather ; but with Iho 
exception of tlie harbours Jliu and Bcyt, there are none 
which alTord shelter for largo ships. I'he Gulf of Camh.ay 
ospecinlly is verj- sho.aly, and «if diflicult navigation ; nnd about 
fifly or .sixty square miles of its northern part is left dry by 
the tide at low w.atcr. About tuo miles oil' the eastern shore 
of the pcntiisuln. and niidnay between the head of the gulf and 
the mouth of it, are the iM.and- and reef of Perim, •tiseful to 
navigator.s, ns niibrdiiig shelter to shipping anchored in the 
road of Gogo. It is not improbable that at some remote 
period, hoyond record, the peninsula may have been .an island 
separated from continental India by a narrow nnd shallow 
channel, whieh, in a long succe.‘sjon of ages, Ims been silted up 
by dopo.''its from the sea, and thus converted into the ])rcsent 
Itunn. In the vicinity of the Itunn, and all round the coast, 
the country is but slightly elevated ; and of the numerous hills 
and mountains in the interior, none appear to stretch dotvn in 
bold headlands to the sea. Though there arc many groiip.s of 
inounlniiis or hills variously arrauged, the general elevation of the 
Burfnee is toward the middle of tho peninsula, whence streams 
flow in every direction — north-ca.stward to tho Emm ; eastward 
to tho Gulf of Camkiy; south-eastward, southward, and south- 
wc.slwnrd to the Arabian Sc.i ; north-westward and northwfird 
to the Gulf of Cutch. In tbi.') internal elevation, there is, how- 
ever, a sensible depression, constituting the extensive valley of 
the river Bliader, which rises at Kirkoou, about hat. 22’ 10', 
long. 71° 17', and sixty miles from the Eunn, at the north- 
eastern limit of tho peninsula, tho source being close to tho 
position of tho watcr-hc.ids, throwing the streams north-east- 
ward to the Eunn nnd south-westward down the valley of tlio 
Ehadcr to the Arabian Sea. Isorth-wost of Ibis valley is an 
elevated rugged country, consisting of irregular ranges of hills. 
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- of no greai elevation, but in tbe aggregate forming a gx’oup, 
tbe greatest length of -which, being from vrcst to east, is about 
3 20 miles, -with an average breadth of about forty miles. At 
its eastern extremity, it joins, near Glioteela, a low range, in 
few parts reaching an elevation® of 400 feet, and running from 
that place in a dii-ection slightly inclined eastward of duo 
south. The southern extremity of this low group expands into 
the Geer, a rugged, rocky, undulating tract, covered with 
woods and stunted jungle, and of surface so exceedingly 
difficult and uneven, that for perhaps twenty miles a space 
cannot be found large enough to pitch a tent. The innumerable 
gorges and ravines of this rugged tract afford beds to a great 
number of streams or torrents, hanng considerable volumes of 
water in the rains, but becoming either greatly shrunken or 
quite devoid of currents during the dry season. The numerous 
fastnesses furnish lurking-places for banditti, who arc the more 
secure in them, from the fact of the atmosphere a great part of 
the year being almost inevitably fatal to strangers attempting 
to penetrate into the Geer. Eastward of the Geer, and iso- 
lated from it, is the mountain of Pnlitbnna, 1,500 feet high, 
and noted for tbo great number of Jnin temples aud monastic 
establishments by which it is surmounted. But the most 
elevated and important among the mountains of tho peninsula 
is tho steep granitic clump of peaks caUed tlio Gcornnr, near 
the ancient city of Joonagurh, in the prant or district of 
Sorulb, famed for tho vast number, magnitude, and costliness 
of the shrines, places of pilgrimage, and monastic retreats 
which it possesses, of tho Joins, Brahminisls, and Mussulmans. 
Besides these, tho only noticeable mountains in the peninsula 
arc those of the Burda group, near Poorbunder, on the western 
coast — a circular cluster, about thirty miles in circuit, and at 
tho loftiest part, near Goomlee, having an elevation of nearly' 
2,000 feet. 

The mainland of Guzor.at, as contradistinguished from the 
peninsula, has some considerable rivers. TIio Saburniultee, 
rising at Meerpoor, in tho Rajpoot state of Odeypore, bolds a 
generally southerly course of about thirty miles, crosses the 
fi’ontier into Guzerat about lat. 24,” 19’, long. 73° 11', and 
flowing generally southward through this territory for about 180 
miles, passes in its course by the city of Ahmcdabad, and falls 
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into the Gulf of Cambay. It is described^ as a broad rapidly-’ 
flowing river. About forty miles farther west, the Bunass, 
rising in Mount Aboo, crosses the northern frontier into 
Guzerat, through which it holds a south-westerly course of 
ninety miles, falling into the Great Bunn or Salt Marsh. To 
the eastward of the Snburmuttee, and between it and the 
Myhee or Muhi, which flows in some degree parallel and at 
the distance of about forty-five miles from it, are several inter- 
vening streams, the most important of which are the Seri, the 
Meshwa, the Watruk, the Karree, and the Hautmuttee, all 
falling into the Saburmuttee. The Myhee or Muhi, rising near 
Amjherra, takes a circuitous course, first northward, in which 
direction it flows through the dominions of Holkar, and'thcn 
forms the boundary between the native states of Banswarra 
and Pertaubgbur. Subsequently turning south-westward, it 
divides the petty state of Dongurpore from that of Banswarra. 
After a course of about 200 miles, it crosses into Guzerat, 
through which it holds the same direction for about seventy 
miles, to lat. 22° 53', long. 73° 22', where, touching on tho 
British district of Kaira, it flows along its south-eastern boun- 
dary for eighty miles, dividing it from the territory of the 
Guicowar, as for as its fall into the Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 
22° 10', long. 72° 30'. It is a considerable river, miming 
generally between high banks much indented by ravines. The 
tides are felt for a distance of thirty miles from its mouth, and 
during spring tides and in the rainy season, it for ten miles 
above that outlet forms a magnificent body of water six miles 
in breadth. About forty miles south of its mouth, is the 
estuary of the great river Nerbudda, which, rising in Amara- 
kaiita, in the British territory of Saugor and B'erbudda, about 
lat. 22° 40', long. 81° 44', tnlies a westerly course of about 594 
miles, to lat. 22° 3', long. 74° 20", where, crossing the eastern 
frontier of this territory (Guzerat), and continuing to hold a 
course nearly due west for about 146 miles, it passes into the 
British district of Broach, which it divides into two nearly 
equal portions, and about thirty-five miles farther westward, 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. The Taptee, rising in Goud- 
wana, within the British Saugor and Nerhudda territory, takes 
'a westerly course, in a great measure parallel to the Iferbudda, 
for about 321 miles, to Uic eastern frontier of tiiis territory, 
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■wLich it enters near Kookurmoonda, and continuing to hold a 
westerly course for about ninety-three miles, passes into the 
British district of Surat, through which it flows for about 
twenty-two miles, to its fall into the Gulf of Cambay. Besides 
those large rivers, a great number of torrents pour down from 
the mountains, and, holding a course due west, fall into the 
Arabian Sea. 

Of the mountains, the most important are the Western 
Gliauts, which, running in a direction from south to north, 
constitute the eastern boundary of the territory from its 
southern limit, in lat. 20°, to lat. 21° 28*, where, turning east- 
ward, they form the lofty brow inclosing the valley of the 
Taptee on the south. The average elevation of these mouu- 
tains is about 1,200 feet, though the height of some summits 
is probably not less than 2,000 feet. From the western face 
of the Ghauts proceed numerous spurs or ridges of inferior 
elevation, a few of them reaciiing to the sea; and in some 
parts they are replaced by isolated bills or rocks, such as those 
of Parnera, Kola, and several others, the elevation of which 
seldom esceeds 300 or 400 feet. North of the Taptee, tho 
Satpoora range, dividing the valley of that river from the valley 
of the Nerbudda, extends for some distance into this territoiy, 
terminating to the westward near Kajpeepla. North of tho 
valley of the Nerbudda, is the western extremity of the Vind- 
hya Mountains, expanding into the Barreca Hills, low and 
irregularly grouped; and still farther north, into those of 
Loonawara. Beyond these, in the same direction, are those 
of Dongurpore, becoming ultimately united to Mount Aboo. 
. The overlying formation of the northern section of the Ghauts 
is volcanic, as is also that of the Satpoora range, and consists 
for the most part of trap. The trappean formation extends into 
the peniusula of ICattywar, where it forms the bold mountain 
of Palithana, celebrated for its numerous Jain temples. Farther 
westward, granite is met with, rising to an elevation of 2,600 
feet, in the celebrated Girnar Mountain, “ an immense® bare 
and isolated granite rock, presenting all the gigantic masses 
peculiar to that formation.” The lower parts of the mountain, 
as well as the vicinity, are overlaid wth noft limestone. The 
island of Perim, in the Gulf of Cambay, formed of sandstone, 
is remarkable for containing numerous organic® remains. 
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The mineral wealth of this extensive tract is but scaniy, and 
calls for little notice ; the most important production is iron- 
ore, raised in the peninsula/ The mouth of the Taptcc, and 
probably the whole bed of tho Gulf of Cambay, abounds iu a 
black sand, rerj' rich in iron,B and containing some platina. 
At Sajpeepla, tho finest cornelians^ are obtained in great 
abundance. 

In tbe southern districts, the proximity of the sea, and 
the mountains covered with jungle or forests, moderate and 
equalize the temperature. The most disagreeable season is 
during the south-west monsoon, when the atmosphere, loaded 
with moisture, causes very distressing sensations and maladies, 
the- effects being most severely felt during the night. In the 
inland districts, in the north of the territory, between the rivers 
K'erbudda and Saburmuttee, the average temperature is greater 
than in the southern districts. In this sultry tract, the hot 
u-inds blow from about the 20th of March to the 20th of 
May, and at this time the thermometer in a double-walled 
tent rises often to 115“ and in tho house to 103“. Many, 
as well natives as Europeans, suffer from coup de soleil, and in 
parts where the soil is loose, the heat is rendered more annoy- 
ing by the profusion of fine sand home along by the wind. 
Throughout the district, the weather becomes cooler towards 
tbe end of October, and in tbe cold season hoar firosts are not 
uncommon. The climate of the peninsula, particularly in tbe 
Geer, is marked by insalubrity to such an extent as almost 
incritably to cause deatb^ to those who are so rash ns to 
expose themselves to it in tbo season following tbe autumnal 
monsoon. The shores of the Gulf of Cambay are also gene- 
rally malarious. “Tbe constant exhalation^ of noxions efBuvia 
throughout tbe year, from tbe extensive tracts of salt marsh, 
which, covered with profuse and rank vegetation within the 
limit of the tides, surround the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
and project for many miles inland, must doubtless exert a per- 
nicious influence on tbe atmosphere in its vicinity.” 

The zoology of Guzerat is varied and interesting. The lion 
is not uncommon, and equals in size and strength the same 
description of animal in Africa. It is observed to have a less 
mane ; but this circumstance is considered to result from its 
frequenting the thick jimgles instead of the open desert, the 
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usual' resorb of Hs African fellow. Tigers and leopards are 
very numerous, and destructive of both men and cattle. There 
are also the wolf, liytena, antelope, and doer in great number 
and variety. Tlie nylgau (Antilope picta) is common in the 
northern parts, where there are Large herds of them. Of 
bii-ds, there are the flamingo, argala or adjvitant-bird, sarus or 
gigantic crane, and a great variety of aquatic birds. Of 
domestic animals, the principid are the camel, most common 
north of the Saburmnttec and in the plains in tbo vicinity of 
the deserts of Eaipootana. It is also met with in the western 
part of the penmsula. The buflalo is eveiynvhero to be met, 
but in greater abundance and excellence in the south. Eline 
are numerous, but in the BOulhom part are of inferior qualit)', 
while in tho northern the breed is very fine, not being excelled 
by any in Britain ; and tho bullocks are so much esteemed for 
draught or hurllien, that prices equal to 601. or 607. are not 
unfrequently given for a pair. The ass is small and weak j but 
in tho wilds of the north-west, tho wild ass is a crcatm’O of 
great speed, as well as of considerable beauty, and is some- 
times tamed for purposes of show and pomp. The horse of 
Kattywar was formerly highly prized; but tho breed has 
degenerated, and tho Q-uzerat horse at present bred by the 
natives, is in no esteem, being small, weak, and iigly. In some 
of the jungly valleys and wilds, there is a breed of Avild cattle, 
different from the' bison, and far less fierce. 

Tho soil of this extensive district is very varied; in tho 
south there is much reddish and yellowish soil, formed from 
tho disintegrated rocks, and in general fertile, being extremely 
favourable for tho growth of both herbs and trees ; but towards 
tho mountains, there 'is a considerable extent of roolry ground, 
producing only grass or jungle. On tho banks of tho rivers, 
more particularly about their estuaries, the soil is generally 
deep, black, and very productive, especially of cotton. In tho 
middle part of the country, between Baroda and Champanecr, 
is an uncommonly rich district, having in some places a deep, 
black, tenacious soil, in others a reddish brown, both very 
fertile. Forbes® considers the fino tract in the vicinity of a oricntM Mem. 
Baroda as far surpassing in beauty, fertility, and luxuriant '• 
vegetation, all tho countries which he had over seen. In the 
level but rather elevated tract about the upper part of tho 
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Saburmnttoc, <l»o Foil is of n tlccp-brovni line, in some places 
A’crging to a grcyi‘«h tinge, very favourable for the growth of 
nil sorts of produce, cFj)ociaHy tobacco, ea^tor-oil plants, maize, 
earrola, and opiuni-pojipicp. Towards the northern boundary, 
in the vicinity of the itunn or Great Salt Afarsh, iho soil is so 
light and sandy* ns to be not worth cuUitation, and affords no 
return, except in the profits of gr;»zirig. Tlie crops, alimen- 
tary as well ns commercial, grown in this territory, arc vciy 
important. Of the alimentary, rice is more or lc«s common 
in all districts under the hills, and in tiic alluvial soil along the 
pcacoast throughout the whole extent of tlic province. It is 
also much cultivated about the river S.aburnuitlcc. Ainicat is 
very cxteusivcly grown, c.spccinlly in the northern part, and 
in liie country between the Tiiptcc and tlic Xcrbiidda. Barley 
tlirives in many parts, jowar (llolcus sorghum), in the light 
lands in the north ; bajra (Ilolcua spicatus) is cidtirnted on 
inferior hands throughout the whole lerritoiy, and is the staple 
nrticlc of food for the poorer classes of the people. In the 
peninsula of Ivattywar, jowar and bajra arc the chief nlimcn- 
taiy crops, but wheat is also cultivated to considerable extent ; 
as arc kodra (Pn.spalum ecorbiculatum) and gram (Ciccr arie- 
tinum). Sugjwcane flourishes in every part of the territory : 
it is one of the principal products in the south, and the quality 
is considered fine ; but cotton may be regarded as the staple 
cojntnorclal crop. Tlic date-piilin (Phccnix dnctylifcra) and 
palmyra (Bornssus flubclliforniis) are c.vtcnsivcly planted in 
tlic vicinity of tlic se.i, on account of the sap, from which, 
wlicn fermented, the ardent spirit toddy is drawn by distilla- 
tion. The niliowa (Bassin latifolia} grows in groat abundance, 
niid its flowers are in great request, ns tlie petals when dried 
nflbrd a pleasant food, resembling raisins, and by distillation 
yield an ardent .spirit, which, thougli nauseous to E^iropeans, 
is consumed largely* by the lower classes of tiic native popula- 
tion. jllango-trecs arc in great abuudance, and produce fine 
fruit. Towards the coast are many fine specimens of Adan- 
sonia, vrith its grotesque and huge stem, largo white flow*cr, 
enormous fruit, valuable to ilshennen, for whom it serves as 
floats for their nets ; while the wood is so liglit that a man 
often carries on his shoulder a large log of it, to be used as a 
raft in fishing, or in taking water-fowl. The pulp of the fruit 
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also yields a pleasant acid, wlncli is used in medicine and in 
making slicrket. The jak (Artoearpns integrifolin), with its 
huge fruit; the tamarind, and the Euchanania latifolin, yielding 
fruit resembling an almond in taste, abound in this well- 
wooded countrj*. The great wonder, however, of the vegetable 
creation is the oubbeer-bur,'* or great banian-tree (Ficus 
indica), situate on an island in the Iferbudda, covering an area 
estimated at from three to four acres. So great is its height, 
that at a distance it resembles a hill, and so nutnerons, largo, 
and close its branches, that in the season of imnidntion, tho 
population dwell amidst them, until tho subsidence of tho river 
leaves their usual homes free from water. Esculent products 
are numerous and excellent, especially the water-melon, con- 
sidered tho best in India ; but the plantain is not abundant, 
and the produce is of no great excellence. 

The manufacturing industry for which this territory was 
formcrl)’- noted, has much decayed, and in general has nearly 
disappeared, from tho greater cheapness of the wares thrown 
into tho market by British competition. 

Of the population inhabiting these extensive dominions, there 
are no moans of ascertaining tho precise numbers. Hothing 
exists beyond mere estimates, and those estimates probably 
rest but on vague grounds. According to the best information 
available, the population may be considered ns something less 
than 3,000,000. They are of various lincago and characters, 
but no census having been made, the comparative numbers of 
the respective castes, classes, and tribes, could bo assigned 
only conjecturally. Though tho klahrattas arc tho ruling race, 
they appear to bo surpassed in number by other tribes, ospe- 
.ciaUy in tho poniusula, Tho Bajpoots are very numerous ; 
Brahmins abound, and are mostly landed proprietors or village 
officers. Mussulmans arc to be found principally in the towns, 
and tho Bora sectarians of that faith aro in general industrious, 
wealthy, and influential members of society. Tho Parsecs, 
though a few are engaged in agriculture, in general resort to 
the larger towns, whore they arc distinguished by their 
industry, quiet demeanor, and commercial sagacily. Coolies, a 
race settled hero from remote antiquily, are especially.numo- 
rous in the districts north of the river Myhee, and of the tracts 
about the upper parts of the various rivers in the north. Along 
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flu* jiorlli-wesil fr>>at 5 fr of the turrilorr, th''r renolitiit*' Uio 
htilk of the {uipHlatum. They are in j;<'{«**ml » mhii-tt wr«‘, 
aiul, though proffS-inK the ISrnhfniiiii'ul faith, cat f!r;i!i, parficn- 
larly that of tho bulTiln, mul an' mtu:h a*lnjct*-'(l to Intfxication, 
at Wfll hy opiiiin ami han". a* hy anl'-nt ypirif". Afany I'fthuju 
nro <li'prftlntttn> of variott* fomr* ?t*<rn’t pluritlertT?, f'tfu'r* 

hipJjTvTjy rtihhora ; }«'l they arc fiiit to lu* tni ‘txvorthy wJicn 
«‘Xpn'i«ly hired, citlu-r ns piards of pnipcrty, or to convpy 
tsioncy to Hi)tnr (lc‘>tvni‘«i plan*. 'I'hi- Ko-inhii'.-i arc :m a-^rinil. 
tiirrt! trifle, uhociiit in "00*1 mitribcrs inlfirronlh aitd mitlUn'l 
par's of tfip territory, hut to a !«■• * extent in th** north. iSesidc'i 
itiO'O ju'l oimiiicratetl, arc Fomc .ntiont.aloni trib-*^ of 
iniportnn rn ; puch ns Dunjas, a rmnll, ‘.u-fl-kml, nctUc raw, 
cnf;a;;ed to .•omt* extent in cultivation, but by cluuco ilfri^iii^ 
tficir (■ub'i-'tonc.* ns far a« pr.icticafiic from tin* chan.*, flshiit!;. 
or tlie colUcliiij; of xvibl fruits nnd tbe marketabhi pnidneo of 
tSic jnnplca for ralo. Tlmir peruUar pursuits, little rvH'h'.xl or 
»'barcil in by tlio rxvt of tho cointnimiiy, r;»n«o tbem to bo 
\ iewfd with dislike nnd dn-.ad 5 and tlic reputation of pos'i 'f 4 «£; 

p nrer in t-ircoty .««lijeet.s them to tmicb crii**! trentiwent. 
J^onu’liitiC'.', in the tru** spirit of luativc h.trharity, they are 
[lunisbcd fur Mteh imputed dnliutincncy hy hnviti|» their no>vs 
cut off, or hy other iinitiKitions. 'J'lie K.nttirs, who at a ntiher 
rctnole period emigrated from the banks of the Itvdu- to the 
pctiitiMila, form a majority of the inhabit.anls in a considcmblo 
prant or district to which they have pven their name. They 
nri' ronsidcp'd to have been originally from Centnd -\hi.a, nnd 
their northern orispn is believed to he ovidencod hy their fair^ 
h.air nnd coniplexhui**, blue eyes, tall sl.atnrCfaud .athletic frame. 
Over the population in general, but espcetally over the Jtaj- 
poots, twti eln«ses’ of men, JJlwts and Charun**, o.xen:ifo won- 
derful influcnco. The Chnruns, who, ns well a« tin* Bhats, boast 
of cc1c.sti.al origin, are divided into two. tribe.®, — the jrnclnlcc 
being ineri’h.ants, and the Slnroo batxl.s; nnd these two h.avc in 
the nggregntc 120 subdivisions. The men of those numerous 
anhdirision.s profe.sa to understand the rites and observances 
wliicli propitiate Sirn nnd his consort Parvati, the favourite 
deitie.s of tbn !I{.ajpoot.s; and n.s few of the population except 
these prcteiidorB to e.auctity can read or write, they add to their 
other nicauB of iuflucnco ncipiniutancc with the genealogies of 
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clriefs and tribes, and witb laudatory legends, wbicb they ebant 
in their honour. It is represented, that amongst the Bajpoots 
there is a deep impression that certain destruction results from 
being instrumental in shedding the hlood of a Charun, or nf 
any member of his family. In reference to this impression, one 
of the class intent on attaining an object which he cannot 
otherwise bring about, will not scruple to murder a relative ; 
and instances have not been wanting in which, in extreme cases, 
a Charun has destroyed himself. The aged^ and tho young 
among the Charuns ore taught, not merely to be ready to part 
with life whenever tho honour of their family or tho class to 
which they belong calls for tho sacriRce, but it is said that, 
*' from the feeble female of four-score, to the child of five years 
of ago, they are eager to bo tho first to die and tliis, it is 
added, “ is no rare feeling, but one which appears to belong to 
every indiridual of this singular community.*’ Under influence, 
acquired from the dread of the consequences of urging tho 
Charun to such frightful extremities, the members of this com- 
munity guarantee the performance® of contracts entered into 
by the most faithless freebooters, and also become security for 
tho payment of sums sometimes of very large amount. They 
also attend travellers as safeguards, and hesitate not to inflict 
on themselves wounds, or even death, should they fail in insur- 
ing protection to those whom they escort. Their influence, 
however, on such points has latterly been on tho wane ; pro- 
bably because it has become less requisite since tho establish- 
ment of greater security® to life and property, by the advance 
of British poAver and influence in tho dominions of the Guicowar. 
Tlio Bhats, according to tho imperfect information Avhich wo 
have concerning them, appear to differ little from tho Charuns, 
except that they have less influence and fame. Tho portion of 
either which they possess results from their officiating as 
chroniclers, bards, flatterers, or lampooners. “They give* 
praise and fame in their songs to those who are liberal to them, 
while they visit those who neglect or injure them, with satires, 
in which they usually reproach them with spurious birth and 
inherent meanness. Sometimes the Bhat, if very seriously 
offended, fixes thovfiguro of the person ho desires to dcgi'ado on 
a long pole, and appends to it a slipper, as a mark of disgrace. 
In such case the song of the Bhat records tho infamy of tho 
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object of Wa revenge. This image uaually travela the countn*, 
till the party or his friends purchase the cessation of the 
ridicule and curses thus entailed.” Those singular religionists, 
the Jains, are rather numerous, especially in the peninsula, 
where there is scarcely a. village® of any size which has not 
several of their families; and their innumerahle beautiful 
temples, shrines, and monastic establishments on the mountains 
of Geemar and Falithnna, are amongst the most interesting 
architectural works in India. The Bheel tribe exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the wilder tracts of the eastern and north- 
eastern part of the territory, especially about the river Myhee. 
They are considered a people® of remote origin, and formerly 
possessed of power, and of a considerable degree of civilization, 
until subjugated aud oppressed by both Kajpoots and Mussul- 
mans. At present some of them have settled into habits of 
fixed residence, and are engaged in agriculture; thus being 
raised above the savage state of the majority of their fellows. 

Throughout the more civilized ports of Guzecat, the popu- 
lation is rather comfortably lodged, in earthen or brick houses, 
with tiled roofs ; but in the jungly tracts the bouses ore made 
of mud, with grass roofs. The food of the population is also 
in general plentiful, consisting of rice, wheat, and other grains, 
pulse and cucurbitaceous products, fruits, and milk ; to which 
such of the upper classes as are not restricted by any scruples, 
add flesh, especially that of sheep and buffaloes, as well as fish, 
which may be obtained in abundance from the numerous streams 
and tanks. 

Hereditary slavery is not uncommon in parts of Guzerat ; and 
those claiming ownership over the unfortunate beings reduced 
to this state, not only avail themselves of the advantage of their 
serrices, but hire them out to others. In deference to the 
philanthropic views of the British government, the Guicowar 
has lately, indeed, issued a proclamation, prohibiting, under 
penalties, the future sale or purchase of children within bis 
dominions, except under express permistion of the durbar. 
This, however, is a very imperfect and unsatisfactory measure, 
perhaps a merely colourable one; and the home authorities 
have justly expressed regret that the prohibition was not made 
absolute. 

The vernacular language, denominated Guzcrallco, is au 
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ofTbot &OUI the great Sauskriiio slock, and closely resembles 
the Ilindce. 

The principal towns — ^Baroda the capital, Pahlunpore, Cam- 
bay, Eadbunpore, Cliowrar, Baunsda, Beint, Uursool, Dhur- 
ruinporo, Thurraud, Sucbeon, "Wnsravee, Deesa, Eajkote, Pooi’- 
bimder, Bwarka, Loonawarra, Barreah, Danuta, Donguvpore, 

Banswarra, Jabbeoa, Oodopore, Eajpeepla, Saunto, and Bcyt — 
ai‘o noticed under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Tliere are sc.arcely any made roads in this territory ; but 
most parts of the country are very level, so that communica- 
tion for half the year is easy, and wheeled carriages traverse it 
in all directions. The principal lines of I'oute are — 1, ]''rom 
south-east to north-west, from BIliow, through Deesa, to Jes- 
Bulmere. 2. Erom cast to west, from Mhow, through Baroda, 
and thence through Liinrce, across the peninsula, to the south 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch, at Jooria. 3. Prom south-east to 
north-west, from Biiroda to Ahmcdabad, and thence across the 
Eunn to Hyderabad, in Scindo. 4s From south to north, from 
Surat, through Baroda, to Bcerpoor, where the route is joined 
with that already noticed, running from Mhow to Deesa. 

6. Pi'om the north-east to the south-west of the peninsula, 
from Bujana, through Rajkot, to Poorbundcr. A railw.ay is 
projected from Baroda to Tunkaria: the lino has been sur- 
veyed, and a favourable report as to its practicability been 
given. Such a work would ho a source of groat benefit to tho 
country ; and there can he little doubt that it will be effected at 
no distant period. 

The early history of Guzerat presents no features of greater 
interest than those which usually occur in tho records of Iho 
easlom nations of tho like periods. It formed part of llio 
Miihomedan empire of Delhi ;** hut in the reign of Mahmood < nipiitr.;tono, 
Toghluk, was separated from it by Moauffer Khan, previously 
governor, but thenceforward king. About tlio year 1572 it •!«, ots-oss. 
u ns the seat of great confusion, and was rc-annexcd to the 
empire by Akbar, When the Mahrntla fortune prevailed, the 
chief oJlIiccr of the confederacy, the Pcisliwn, secui’cd a largo 
amount of tribute from it; whilo another chief, called the 
Guicowar, became the ruler of the principal state in Guzerat, 
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called Baroda, to the article on which tlie reader ia'referred for 
information on its history. 

GTJZZLEHTITTT. — See GujELHAaTi. 

GATALIOBi TEEB-ITOEIES,^ the possessions of the familj 
of Scindia, have a singularly irregular outline, and consist of 
several detached districts, the principal of which is bounded on 
the north-east by the Ghumbul, dividing it from' the British 
districts of Agra and Etawah ; on the east, in a very tortuous 
direction, by Bundelcund and the British districts of Saugo^ 
and E'erhudda; on the south by the native states of Bhopal 
and Dhar ; on the west by those of Baigurh, Jhalawur, and 
£!otah ; and on the north-west by the Chumhul, separating it 
from Dholpore and Eajpootana. The extreme points of the 
Gwalior territory are in lat. 21° 8' — ^26° 50', long. 74° 45' — 
79° 21'. The length of the principal portion above described is 
246 miles from north to south, and 170 in breadth. The area 
of the whole comprises 33,119 square miles, ^ and comprehends 
part of the ancient province of Agra, most of Malwa, and part 
of the Deccan. The extreme north-eastern part adjoining Agra 
is generally level, bare, of no great fertility,® and much out up by 
deep precipitous ravines in the vicinity of the streams. A 
little further south, in the vicinity of the town of Gwalior, 
and about lat. 26° 20', the surface rises into hills, which on the 
east approach those of Bundelcund on the south the great 
Vindhya range, and on the west the hilly country® of Baj- 
pootana. The “ country,® as far as the eye can range, is dotted 
over with small hills, wliich, unconnected by any chain of 
heights, start abruptly and independently out of the level 
plain.” On one of these is the celebrated fortress of Gwalior. 
The geological formation of those rocky eminences is a very 
fine-grained sandstone, disposed in horizontal strata, and 
yielding an excellent building-stone,^ for which purpose it may 
he had in slabs of great length and breadth. The middle 
part, comprising a considerable portion of Malwa, is a plateau, 
having probably an average elevation of about 1,500 feet, - 
though there are some points rising greatly above that amount, 
as in the instance of Sbaizgurh, in the Mandoo range, which is 
2,628 feet® above the sea. The general slope of the plateau is 
very gentle from the DXandoo range towards the north or 
north-east, as indicated by the couree of a number of streams ^ 
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flowing in those directions, to the Chutnhul, by the channel of 
which the water flowing through them is discharged into the 
Jumna, and idtimately into the Bay of Bengal. The Maudoo 
riinge, which, running east and west, forms the southern boun- 
dai^'^ of the plateau, and slopes very gently northwards towards 
it, dips precipitously southwards towards the 2s’’erbudda, and a 
narrow strip of Scindia’s territorj'^ stretches across the valley 
of that river, and even to the south of the river Toptee.® The 
rock underlj’ing the diluvial or vegetable strata in Malwa, 
according to Bangcrfield,* “ appears to constitute the northern 
termination of a very extensive secondary trap formation, 
which extends from the extremity of tho Deccan, and 
probably even Mysore.” The upper or northern part of 
Malwa is chiefly occupied by sandstone and sandstone-slates, 
on which in some places repose low ranges of hills, con- 
sisting generally of hornstone. Iron-ore abounds, especially 
in the hills on the frontiers ; and east of the river Chumbul is 
a narrow bed of cellular clay iron-ore, extending from south- 
east to north-west about eighty miles. Dangerficld* states 
that “the ore is poor in metal, and is not worked.” No deci- 
sive indications either of other metal or of coal appear to have 
been found in the territory. The dilurial or vegetable soil in 
the Malwa portion of tho country varies® from three to ten 
feet in depth, and in a few places is as much ns twelve 
or fifteen feet. “ It is® either a red ferruginous, or a rich 
black loam ; the former compact, the latter light, with deep 
cracks or fissures in every direction.” Having groat natural 
fertility,'* and. ample and ready means of artificial irrigation, 
few parts of India enjoy greater natural advantages than this 
part of Scindin's territory. 

Tho rivers of tho Gwalior countiy are numerous. The 
Tnptee,' flowing west, traverses tho most southern part of the 
territory ; and parallel to this, but about forty miles farther 
north, the Nerbudda flows in a similar direction : but by far 
the greater portion of the drainage of the territory is dis- 
charged into the river Ohumbul, which, receiving the waters 
of tho Ohumbln, Seepra, Chota Kallce Sind, Newuj, Par- 
butty, and some others of less importance, flows along the 
north-west frontier of the country, separating it from tho 
Joypoor, Kerowly, and Dholporo territories; subsequently 
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turning Boutli-east, it forms the north-eastern houndarj, 
toTrards the British districts of Agra and EfcaTra, and joins the 
J" umna in the latter district, twenty miles distant from the 
north-eastern course of the Gwalior territoiy. The Sinde, a 
considerable river, hut less than the Chumhul, Hows in some 
measure parallel to it, but farther to the east, and after forming 
for a considerable extent the south-eastern boundary towards 
Bundelcund, intersects for thirty miles the north-eastern corner 
of Gwalior, and finally falls into the Jumna a short distance 
below the confluence of the Chumhul with that river. In the 
northern part of the territory, forming a tract extending 
between the Chumhul and the Sinde, rise the Booarec, Asun, 
Sank, and some other torrents of less importance, which, 
flowing east or north-east, fall into the Sinde on the left side. 
This northern part, though not remarkable for natural fertility, 
is probably not inferior in this respect to the contiguous parts 
of Dholpore and of the British district of Agra, which, by 
means of artificial irrigation and other skilful processes of 
culture, are rendered verj’ productive.® In the Gwalior terri- 
tory, on the contrary, the soil has been everywhere stripped of 
trees for the purposes of the ordnance. In consequence of the 
oppression exercised by the ruling powers, and the licentious- 
'ness and rapacity of the soldiery, " there is nothing® left upon 
the land of animal or vegetable life to animate or enrich it ; 
nothing of stock but what is necessary to draw from the soil 
an annual crop, and which looks to one harvest for its entire 
return. The sovereign proprietor of the soil lets it out by 
the year in farms or villages, to men who depend entirely upon 
the year’s return for the means of payment. He in his turn 
lets the lands in detail to those who till tliera, and who depend 
for their subsistence and for the means of paying their rents 
upon the returns of the single harvest. There is no manufac- 
ture anywhere to be seen, save of brass pots and rude cooking- 
utensils ; no trade or commerce, save in the transport of the 
rude produce of the land to the great camp at Gwalior, upon 
the backs of bullocks, for want of roads fit for wheeled car- 
riages. -Ho one resides in the villages save those whose labour 
is indispensably necessary to the rudest tillage, and those who 
collect the dues of government, and are paid upon the lowest _ 

possible scale.” The writer here quoted, and who was British 
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political resident at the coui’t of Seindia, adds — “Such is the 
state of the Gwalior territories in eveiy port of India where I 
hare seen them.” Perhaps, however, the situation of affairs 
is somewhat better in the south-weatem portion of the terri- 
tory, or that comprising part of jMalwa, as there is produced ^ 
a great quantitj'- of the fine opium for which the country is 
celebrated, besides wheat, gram (Cicer arietinum), pulse of 
various kinds, jowar (Holcns sorghum), bajra (liolcus spicatus), 
mung (Phaseolus mungo), maize, rice, linseed, and other oil- 
seeds, garlic, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, indigo, aal (Morinda 
multillora), yielding a fine red dye. The vicinity of Bhilsa is 
famed for producing the finest tobacco,® though in no great 
quantity. There is much cotton grown;® but Chandhairee, 
noted for fine fabrics of this article, is stated to have been 
supplied* with the raw material from Bernr. 

■■ Arts and manufactures are few and depressed. The cotton 
fabrics, of Chandhairee, which were very considerable before 
those of Britain were brought into competition with them, are 
now, from this cause, in little demand.® At Boorhaunpoor are 
manufactures of fine cottons, silks, and kamkhab or brocade, 
very rich and beautiful. The raising and reducing of iron-ore 
is practised in many places. Brass guns are cast in the maha- 
rajah’s arsenal at the fort of Gwalior ; but neither the material 
nor workmanship is good. Petty handicrafts, necessary for 
supplying the simple wants of the population, are everywhere 
practised in the towns and villages. 

The imports are of scanty amount, and consist principally 
of British woollens, cottons, silks, cutlery, Cashmere shawls, 
pearls from the Persian Gulf, Ceylon diamonds, and agates 
from Bundelcund ; gold, silver, mercury, copper, lead, and zinc. 
The muskets used by the army are ofPrench make, and a con- 
siderable quantity of French bijouterie finds a sale among the 
higher orders. Opium is the prinripal export, and is sent 
abroad by way of Bombay. Cotton is also largely exported to 
Bombay, and to the towns on the Jumna and Ganges. The 
tobacco of Bhilsa has been mentioned ns of fine quality : a 
portion of this, though the entire production is small, is 
exported. The other exports of any moment are dye-stuffs 
and iron. 

The northern part of the countr)', of moderate elevation, and 
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ill most places either rochy or sandy, has a climate paitaldng of 
the torrid character of the neighbouring tracts of Agra or 
Sajpootana. In these parts the climate, during the rainy sea- 
son, and for a short time afterirards, is exceedingly nnhcalthv, 
fevers being then very rife, in consequence, according to an 
cSide^sis, “telUgent m-iter,3 of the moisture imbibed by the superficial 
Toi. II. part 1.381. diluvial soil being prevented &om passing off by an imper- 
meable substratum of sandstone. Hence results great damp, 
indicated by mouldincss on all substances susceplible of it. 
During the dry and hot seasons, the climate is not unhealthy. 
The middle, the southern, and the western parts, or those com- 
prised within hlalwa, with little exception, have a mild and 
rather equable climate, resulting from the elevation of the 
siaicoim, 1. 0. surface. The range^ of the thermometer is unusually small, 
except during the latter part of the year, when great and 
sudden changes often take place. The cool season comprises 
the period between the beginning of November and the end of 
Pebruary ; the hot season succeeds, and continues to the middle 
of June, when the periodical rains set in, and last to the close 
of September, the average faE being about fifty inches. During 
this season the thermometer has a very mdderate range, rarely 
more than from 72° to 78°. The climate becomes cooler after 
the rains, and in proportion to the approach towards the winter 
solstice, when the coldest weather commences, and continues 
through January and the early part of Pebruary, the thermo- 
meter sometimes falling three or four degrees below the freez- 
ing point. During the sultry season the hot winds arc com- 
paratively mild and of short duration, though the thermometer 
sometimes rises to nearly 100° during the day; but the nights 
» ut supra, I 0. are invariably cool and refreshing. According to JJalcohn,® 

“ though during the two .months immediately succeeding the 
rainy season (when the hilly ,and woody parts .should be 
shunned) fevers prevail here, as in other parts of India, yet the 
climate must on the whole be considered as salubrious, and to 
those enervated by a long residence in the lower and warmer 
plains of India, pleasant and invigorating.” He adds, however, 
that cholera always is endemic in this province. A medical 
« urtiuai and authority,® already quoted, gives a less fiivourable description 
TO), ii.part’t.ssi! of the climate of the southern division; stating that the rains 
are sometimes so redundant about the time of the winter 
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solstice as to rot tlie crops ; that malaria prevails in a greater 
or less degree, according to rituation; and that from October 
to December the jungly tracts cannot be traversed without 
peril to life. “ Both the hot season and the cold are often liable 
to very fatal epidemics. As a general rale, it may be remarked, 
that the nearer we approach the southern border and the Ifer- 
budda, the greater is the fatality of epidemics when they 
appear.” The most prevalent diseases arc fevers, constant and 
intermittent ; and those contracted in the jungles at the close 
of the year are almost universally fatal. The virulent cholera 
sets in annually with dreadful intensity, causing deatli in less 
than an hour after the commencement of the attack. The 
average duration of human life is extraordinarily short, so that 
it is quite rare to meet a person of very advanced age ; and so 
great, it is stated, is the mortalit)'^ among children, that not 
more than one out of five is reared. Hence, as well as from 
other causes, the population is very disproportionate to the 
productive capability of the country. 

The wild animals enumerated are, the tiger, leopard, bear, 
wolf, hytena, wild dog, jackal, fox, ounce, lynx, badger, ichneu- 
mon, civet, otter, rat, bat, mouse, wild hog, nylgaii or whito- 
fooled antelope, and various other kinds ; deer of several species, 
the wild buflhio, the ape^ and the monkey, the squirrel, the 
porcupine, and the have. Of birds, there are the vulture, eagle, 
hawks of various kinds, the kite, the buzzard, the owl, the 
hombill (Buceros), the raven, the crow, daws and pies, the 
parrot, the jay, the cuckoo, humming-birds, the wild goose, the 
wild duck, the pelican, the cormorant, the spoonbill, the stork, 
the crane, the heron, the adjutant, the curlew, the snipe, the 
bustard, the fiorilten, the peafowl, the pheasant, the partridge, 
the quail, the pigeon, the dove, and the sparrow. The rivers 
abound in fish,® especially of the carp kind. The most remark- 
able of the snake race are the boa, water-snake, cobra, black 
spotted snake, spectacled snake, yellow clouded snake, whip- 
snake, and leaping snake. The inagar or round blunt-snouted 
crocodile infests some of the rivers."^ 

The population of the north-eastern part of this territory is 

In the Bengal and Agra Guide, 1842,* a Ecientifio list of ahore 130 
botanical produotions of this traot is furnished j but the necessary limits of 
this work preclude further notice of it. 
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of a mixed kind, comprising, besides Jlahrattas (tlie ruling 
order), Boondelns, Jauts, Eajpoots, -n-itli some less distinctly 
defined dhusions of Hindoos, and Mussulmans. Until the 
' ' Mahratta inroads in the last century, the conntiy -was from an 
early period a possession of the Mahomedan riders of Delhi ; 
and in no part of the territory, except the small tract south 
9 uen-Kii and of fhe Kerbudda, do the Mahmttas form® any larue proportion 

Agra Guide, “t-, 

supra. 400. of the people. In the greater part of the southern and south- 
yestern parts, comprising a portion of Mnlwa, a very con- 
siderable section of the population is Brahminical; and Idblcolm 
> n. 1S4. remarks “ There is perhaps no part of India where the tribes 
of Brahmins are so various, and their numbers so great.” He, 
however, adds, “ but there is certainly none where there are so 
few of them either wealthy, learned, or where there is less 
attention paid to the religious rites of the Hindoo faith, or to 
its priests, b}- the rest of the population.” Bajpoots exist in 
» jraTcoira.ii. I3I, large® numbers, and pay little regard to the Brahmins, whose 
place as to moral and religious influence is supplied by the 
cognate tribes of Bhats and Cbarans. There are many petty 
Bajpoot rajahs, who yield ostensibly feally and tribute to the 
family of Scindia, but display from time to time evidence of a 
refractoiy disposition, which would render them perilous sub- 
ordinates in case of any reverse happening to the paramount 
9 ot supra, a. 148. power. They are described by Malcolm® ns an indolent, sensual 
race, living habitually under the besotting. influence of opium ; 
while the atrocious practices of infanticide and suttee find 
toleration. The Mussulman population is estimated at about 
a twentieth of the whole. The relative density of the popii- 
4 II. 2 M. lation assumed^ by Malcolm for Central India is ninety-eight* 

to the square mile ; and this ratio, compared with the area, 
would make the amount 3 , 228 , 512 . 

There are probably no places of public instruction in this 
territory ; but private schools, both in the towns and villages, 

9 .Vaiooim, cen- are Very numerous.® At some of the principal towns Persian 
irei indiu, II. IDO- jg f qs a qualification to act as nioonshees, and perform 
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* In a periodical work’ pnhlisbed some years ago, the relative densify of 
popnlntion in Central India was set donn at 283 to the square mile ; bat 
there can be ao reasonable doubt that this is a great exaggeration. In a 
more recent work, a calcnlation giving to Scindia’s territories a popnlation 
of 168 to tbe square mile is quoted, and justly condemned as excessive.* 
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similar official duties. Sanscrit is taught at Oojein and a few 
other towns. In the vicinity of Gwalior, Mahratta is the lan- 
guage spoken ; in the southern and the western part of the 
territory, the common language is the Ilindce. ’ The general 
course of study comprises reading, writing, account-keeping, 
mythology and ritual lore, astronomy according to the Ptolemaic 
system, and astrology. The cultivation of the Jrahratta lan- 
guage appears to he rather limited, in consequence of the small 
numerical proportion which tho ruling race bears to the great 
mass of the population. 

The sources of revenue are — 1. hlal,* including what is 
collected on laud and customs, the latter comprising taxes on 
spirits, and other charges of a similar nature ; and, 2. Abwah.f 
which “ includes the difference of tho exchange between that of 
the market and tho fixed rate at which tho revenue of the 
district is paid ; casual aid or support of government officers 
employed b^' the minister or manager ; fees to the potdar or 
treasury servant, who examines the money ; contributions to 
expenses at tho feasts and marriages of tho princes or principal 
ministers.” There is another class, denominated extraoi'dinary 
taxes, comprehending a house-tax, or an income-tax, levied 
every second or third year, principally on the trading part of 
the community; besides fines, impositions, and temporary 
supplies. Malcolm considers" the amount of taxation moderate, ® n. 4s, 40 . 
but tho mode of collecting it objectionable, principally on the 
score of inequality and uncertainty. Tlie total revenue of 
Scindia’s territory is stated by Malcolm^ to have been ’ ut Hipn, 375. 
1,27,6S,<159 rupees in 1819, and 1,43,20,227 in 1824. According 
to Colonel Sleeman, lute British political resident at Gwalior, 
it appears, that “in tho year 1833, tho Gwalior territoiy 
yielded a net revenue to tho ti’casury of ninety-two lacs of 


rupees (92,00,000), after disbursing all the local costs of tho 
civil and fiscal administration of tho different districts, in 
• officers, establishments, charitable institutions, military fiefs 
\and adds that, in tlie districts. near the capital, the net revenue 
about five-sixths of the gross collection, but that in tho 

Mai, “rent.” 

ll* Abwab: Wilkins stntes,' “This tcmiis pnrticularlynsed to distinguish 
thl> taxes imposed subsequently to the establishment of tlie Assul, or 
or] jinnl standard rent.” 
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remoter parts, Tvliere government is -weaker, popnlation thinner, 
and predatory outrage more prevalent, the net revenue is about 
one-third the -whole collection. He says, “These collections 
are equal to the whole annual rent of the land ; for every man 
by whom the land is held or cultivated is a mere tenant at' 
-will, liable every season to be turned out, to give place to any 
other man that may offer more for the holding.” At present, 
the revenue is stated to amount to sixty^ lacs of rupees, exclu- 
sive of eighteen lacs assigned to the British government for 
the payment of the military contingent. Of the 29,G06 men 
which, in 1824, 'formed® the military force of Scindia, 9,471 
were horse ; showing a relative diminution in that force sub- 
sequently to 1817, when the army consisted “ of about* 
26,000 regular infantry, 13,000 cavalry, and .396 pieces of 
cannon,” besides a large body of Pindarries, over whonj Scindia 
had control, if not command, some local corps, and the garrisons 
and guns of his fortresses. In 1833, according to Sleeman,^ 
the regular army at Gwalior camp comprised thirty regiments 
of infantry, each having 600 men and four field-pieces ; the 
artillery consisted of 200 guns, of different calibre ; there were 
hut few corps of cavalry, and those were not considered very ' 
efficient. In 1843, at the time of the military operations 
against the troops of Scindia at Gwalior, the number of infan- 
try was estimated® at' 18,689, the number of guns was 215. 
Bespecting the efficiency of this last arm, the commandcr-in- 
.chief of the British forces remarked, " I may snfdy assert that) 
I never witnessed guns better served, nor a body of infantry 
apparently more devoted to the protection of their regimental 
guns, held by the llahratta corps ns objects of worship.” At ‘ 
an earlier period, the severe loss suffered by the British at -- 
Aasye and Lasworee was mainly from the fire of the enemies’ 
artillery. The present military® force consists, first, of the 
contingent, paid by the British government from funds derived' 
from territorial assignments, and numbering 8,400, fori^'-fivo 
of whom are European officers, selected from the Bengal army ; 
and, secondly, of the troops maintained by the Gwalior 
government, and at its disposal, amounting (cavalryi infantry, 
and artillery) to upwards of 9,622 ; thus rather exceeding tlie 
maximum’ fixed by the. treaty of 1844, which (exclusively of 
the contingent) was 9,000. 
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The founder of the Scindia dynasty ^rns Eanojcc Scindin, 
a Soodra, of the Kooinbi or cultivator tribe,* and hereditary 
potail or headman® of a small rural district. He appears to 
have first come into notice ns a domestic® of Balaji Wiswanntli, 
-who was Peishwa from 1714: to 1720. Ranojee Scindia, being 
considered by his master trustworthy in his hiunble avocation, 
was advanced to a station in the body-guard; subsequently 
rising rapidly, ho became a chief of considerable importance, 
and on his death, about 1750,^ was succeeded® in his position, 
as head, of the Scindia family, by Madhaji Scindia, one of his 
natural sons, who was present at the great battle of Panipnt, 
in 1761, in which Ahmed Shah Dooranee defeated the con- 
federated Jlahrattas. Madhaji escaped the eamage witli 
difficulty,® and not without a desperate wound, which rendered 
him lame for life. Tliis great national disaster of the Mahrattas 
did not, however, operate unfavourably for Scindia; for the 
shock given to the power of the Peishwa actually removed a 
principal obstacle out of his way. He recovered some posses- 
sions in Malwa, which had been wrested from him ofter the 
battle of Paniput, levied contributions very extensively, 
enforced tribute from the chiefs of Rajpootana and others in 
the vicinity of his dominions, and maintained a large and 
eiTcctive force in the Deccan, to control the Peishwa and other 
parties opposed to the growth of his power. He seems to have 
first come into serious collision with the British forces in 1779, 
when, in concert with the troops of the Peishwa and of Holkar, 
ho baflled* the Bombay army in an attempt to march to Poona, 
and subsequently, in a convention with the managers of the 
expedition, exacted a cession of a portion of Broach. The 
growth of Scindia’s power up to this period is thus described® 
by Malcolm: — “Madhaji Scindia took full advantage of the 
dissensions that occurred at Poona, after the death of Ballajce 
(1761), to usurp,- as far as ho could, the rights and lands of 
the head of the empire to the north of the Herbudda. The 
detail of the progress of this system of spoliation of both 
friend and foe, is not necessary ; suffice it to say, this able chief 
was the principal opposer of the English in the war they 
carried on in favour of Ragobah. He was the nominal slave, 
but the rigid master, of tlio unfortunate Shah Allum, emperor 
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of Delhi ; tho pretended friend, hut the designing rival, of tho 
house of Holkari the professed inferior in all matters of form, 
hut the real superior and oppressor, of tho Bajpoot princes of 
Central India, and the proclaimed soldier, hnt the actual 
plunderer, of the familj' of the Pcishu'a.” llis extensivlr- 
possessions in llalvra, however, formed the main basis of his 
power. ^Cohnmmcd, the weak emperor of Delhi, having, in 
1741, granted® the province of Mnlwa in jaghiro to tho Peishwa, 
who intrusted^ its management to Eanojee Scindia, that chief, 
and subsequent!}', still more effectual]}', hladhaji, succeeded, 
by constantly-repeated cncroacliincnts,' in acquiring complete 
dominion over tho greater part of the province. Madhaji 
Scindia having succeeded in making himself roaster of tho 
strong hill-fort of Gwalior, about 1779,® lost it in 1780, when 
it was surprised® in a night attack by a British force under 
Major Popham,* assisted by Captain Bruce. In tho following 
year. Colonel Cnmac, in command of a Britisli force, having 
invaded Malwa, and penetrated^ as far as Seronjo, was so beset 
by Madbnji Scindia, as to he compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, in the course of which, however, he succeeded in sur- 
prising and defeating his pursuer. Consequent on this defeat, 
a treaty was concluded, by whicJi the British authorities agreed 
to evacuate all the territory claimed by Madbnji Scindia to tlie 
right of the Jumna, he also engaging to leave tho rana® of 
Gohud in unmolested possession of Gwalior and of tho ad- 
joining country. By the treaty of Salbye, concluded® hctwceii 
the East-India Company and the Peishwa, in 1782, SUadhajL 
Scindia was recognised as a sovereign prince, and declared tho 
guarantee of its conditions. The fort of Gwalior was, in 178 1, 
invested* by him, at the head of 70,000 men,' and ultimately 
fell into his hands by surrender. In the succeeding year ho 
entered Delhi, and was, by Shah Allum, made® minister, hut 
soon after expelled by a hostile confederacy. In 1788, how- 
ever, he vigorously pushed his fortune, and, among other sue- - 
cesses, acquired® Agra. His most formidable force nt this time ; 
was that commanded by De Boigne, a Savoyard"* by birth, but 
trained in the Irish brigade in the service of the king of France. 

* Such is the statemeot in tlie ncconnt of the enterprise written hy 
JonntlKnn Scott, Peiwinn interpreter to Pophnm, and present then on tho 
spot. Prjusep statea^ that Pophnm was cnc^impcJ twcntj-cight/nilia ofT, 
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This nhlc soldier, by nicfins of funds supplied by Scindia, kept 
on foot an army'’ of 18,000 regular, and 6,000 irregular 
infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, and COO Persian cavalry, with 
• 200 cannon. By tliese means, in 1790, ■were gained, ■within a 
few weeks of each other, the bailie* of Patun, and that of 
jVlairta, in,loudporc,by which its rajah was effcclually humbled. 
Delhi, and its iinmcdiato dependencies, had, in 3788, been 
occupied by Scindia, who expelled and punished with tortures, 
ending in death, Ghuhtin Xadir, the brutal oppressor and 
mutilator of Shah Alliiin. Madhnji Scindia at the same time 
maintained a preponderance' at the court of the Pcishwa at 
Poona, and at the time of his death, in 1791,® his dominions 
c.viended from the river Tapleo south, to the northern limit of 
the district of Delhi, and from the Gulf of Cajnb.ny on the 
west, to the Ganges in the cast; including Candcish, a portion 
of the Decean. the greatest port of llalwa, the districts of 
Agra and Delhi, and the central and finest part of the Doab. lie 
was succeeded in his possessions by his grand-nephew Dowlut 
Eao Scindia, then in the fifteenth® year of his age. The early 
years and elTorts of Dowlut Bao wore c.xpendctl principally in 
contests at Poona and its vicinity, for obtaining influence over 
the Peishwa, or tho means for overawing him, with the view of 
wielding the power derived from his ostensible protection and 
countenance, thus ])ln\ing a chief part in “ a scene' of intrigue, 
art, and treachery, -^vliich is jjprhap.s unparalleled.” Dowlut 
Bao, joining his forces with those of Ragoji Bhonshi, rajah of 
Berar, the allied chiefs, in 1803, invaded the territory of tho 
ITizam, protected by the 13nsl-Indin Company, and on tbo 
23rd of tSeptembor in tbnt year, tbo STahralta army, unsltilfully 
encamped, wjis surprised at Assye by a British force of about 
an eighth of its number, commanded by General Sir Arthur 
'Wellesley, siib.seqncntly the illustrious duhe of Wellington, 
and, after a prolonged and ficrccly-conlcslcd bailie, was totally 
defeated.® The overthrow of Scindia’s military resources in 
the Deccan was completed bj'tbc defeat which tho confederated 
Maliratlas received from Sir Arthur Wellesley at Argaum,'' in 
Berar, on the 28lb of November following. 

The destruction of the Mnhralla power in Ilindoostan north 
of the Nerhudda had, in the mean time, been not less signally 

efiected by General, afterwards Lord Lake, the British com- 
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mnnier-m-chioF, wLo liaring, in tbe beginning of September, 
1803, stormed'* AUygnrb, a few days afterwards, at Patpor- 
ganj,® on the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Delhi, 
totally defeated Scindia’s disciplined army, commanded by the 
Prenchman Dourquien, and effectually cleared the Doab of the 
Mahrattas. Delhi was immediately occupied by the victorious 
army, to which, before the close of the same year, Agra yielded, « 
after a brief attempt® at defence. Creneral Lake, indefatigahly 
following up his advantages, destroyed at Lnswaree," a few 
weeks afterwards, the remnant of Scindia’s disciph'ned force. 
To avert impending ruin, Doulut Dao, at the close of the ye.ar 
1803, acceded to the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum, dictated by the ' 
British government, ceding on the left bank of the Jumna all 
his forts,® territories, and rights in the Doab and on tbe right 
bank of the river, “alibis forts, territories, rights, and interests . 
in the countries which are to the northward of those of the 


rajahs of Jej'pore and Jodepore or, substantially, all tracts 
which, eastward of long. 70°, are situate north of the Chumbul. 


Ambajee, a feudatory of Doulut Bao, bad at his ostensible 
» Thom, 210 . instance® engaged to yield to the British the fort of Gwalior j 
but it was found necessary to commence militaiy operations 
against the place, and the blahratta garrison, rendered tract- 
able by this measure, consented to receive a bribe, and depart. 
The fort was by the British government transferred to the 
rana of Gohud; but some diiHcnlties arising, the grant was 
' Trcaiirs irith the revoked, and the place, “from considerations* of friendship” — 
NaUre Powers Buch was the phmsc — ^w'os in 1805 ceded to Doulut Bao 
SiitheriBnd, , Sciudia by the second article of the treaty of Mustafapore. 
Rei. is”" The Mahnitta prince so highly appreciated the advantages 
resulting from the strength of the place, that ho reg-arded it ns 
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his capital, and fixed bis residence in a permanent capip® at the 
base of the rock. In 1817, when tbe Peishwa® confederated 
with Appa Sahib Bhonsla of Bagpore, and Holkar, for tho 
overthrow of the British power, the marquis of Hastings, 
governor-general, took the command of a formidable army, 
and advancing-* to tbe river Chumbul, so far overawed Seir 
that on Ifovemher 5th, 1817, a treaty® was executed, hindfi.y 


2*tficliirpnre, 
Joum. 43. 

^ Treatlo#, iit 
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this chief, among other conditions, to concur with the British 
in effectually quelling the Pindnrries nnd other freebooters, 
and for this puiposo to furnish a body of 6,000 horso, to act 
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under the control of Britisli officers. Doulut Bno Sciudia 
died in 1S27, and as he had no male issuc^ Mugut Bao, a boj’’ 
eleven years old, and nearest relation of the late mahn-rajah 
•who could from his age he adopted, ■was declared sovereign hy 
the name of Ali .Tah Junkojee Scindia. This youth displayed 
a trait of character of no common atrocity on occasion of his 
marriage, when ho discharged arrows among the assembled 
people, 0110 of •whom was killed.'' He died childless in 18d3,^ 
when Bhagerut Bao, his nearest male relative, eight years of 
age, was declared successor, and proclaimed under the title of 
Ali .Tail Jj’ajco Scuidia. The matem.al uncle® of the deceased 
maha-rajah became regent, under the title of the Mama Sahib,* 
but was quicldy displaced by court intrigue and military 
violence, and the reins of government were thrown ostensibly 
into the hands of the maha-ranee, widow of the Into maha- 
rajah, “a passionate girl® of twelve j'ears of age.” Her 
ignorance, caprice, aud froward petulance accelerated tho pro- 
gress of anarchy inevitable in such a juncture, and the more 
alarming, ns the most active promoters of tho turmoil were 
numerous and determined, well trained to arms, amply equipped 
with them, and actuated by a Mahratta lovo of violence and 
spoil. This state of things naturally and justly excited tho 
apprehension of the government of British India, Scindia’s 
dominions being extensively conterminous with those of the 
East-India Company, and likely, in c-iso of outbreak, to share 
in the calamities and suffer from the deeds of rapine and 
blood sure to bo perpetrated by a lawless soldiery, associated 
with freebooters more lawless than themselves. Tho actual 
minister was the Dada Khasji "Walajt who was seized b}' tho 
soldiery, probably less from any hostile feeling than a desire to 
employ him as the tool of their rapneify. Hence ensued a 
military- conflict between those who seized the minister and 
those supporting tho maha-ranee and her party ; but after a 
brief and feeble engagement, the soldiers agreed to make 

Hama, “ maternal* uncle Sahib, "lord, sir.’'’ A somewhat enrro- 
pponding titlo of honour may bo found in tho monmeur of tho cldor branch 
of tlio Prench royal family, 

•|- Dada means " paternal grandfather," and alro '* older brother hut 
to whom tho chief in question stood in either of these relations, is not any- 
whoro btated. "KlniBji ” is, “ steward of the household.” 
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common cause, intelligence having arrived that a large British 
force had been concentrated at Agra. . Beinfoicements were 
thereupon called in &om every side, ammunition in large 
' Gwalior Papers, quantity was served^ to the troops of all arms, and extensive 
preparations of every kind made for war. The Bada IChasji 
Wala was pven up to the British authorities j but all order 
had now ceased in'Seindia’a territories; the zemindars refused 
to pay in the rents, and any semblance of rule that remained, 
depended altogether upon the will of the soldiery. The British 
» H. ISO, government then resolved® upon advancing, for the purpose of 
obtaining full security for the future tranquillity of the 
common frontier, for the maintenance of order within the 
territories of Sclndia, and for the conducting of the govern- 
ment of those territories in accordance with the established 
relations of amity towards the British government. It was 
> Id. 131. required® that the army of Gwalior should be reduced within 

reasonable limits. These objects were avowed in the pro- 


* Papers n<pect- clamations'^ issued by the Governor-General on the entrance of 

de^ bj HTOM of the British forces into the Gwalior territory, towards the close 
^rintedKMaydi month of December, 1843. On the 21 st December, 

iMi, pp. 18 , "i'’ the British army, led by Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-ebief, 

accompanied by Lord Eilenborougli, governor-general, com- 
® Additional OwB- .menced® .crossing the Cbumbul near the town of Dliolpore, 
iior Papers, 130. of the same month the whole bad passed to 

* Garden, Tables the right Bide, tind encamped at Hingona, twentj’-tbree® niiles 
orKouie«,s5. north-west of the fort of Gwalior. This force advancing on 


the 29th, came in front of the hlahratta army about fifteen 


miles north-east of Gwalior, and in a position supported by 
the neighbouring vUlages of hlabarajpore and Chonda. After 
an obstinate engagement, in which the British sufiered very 
severe loss from the well-served artiUery directed against them, 
the Mahrattas were dislodged from all points of their position, 
and the survivors of the carnage retreated to Gwalior, having 
r Id. ics-165. lost fifty-six pieces of artillery^ and all their ammunition- 
waggons. The total loss on the side of the British was lOG, 
killed, 684 wounded, and "Seven missing. The numbers en- 
gaged were probably nearly equal, — about 14,000 on each side. 
Simultaneous with the march of the commander-in-chief from 


Dholporo was that of Major-General Grey, with an army 
probably of about 8,000 or 9,000 men, from Bundelcimd. 
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Crossing the river Sinde at Cliandpore, this force marched to 
Puniaur, twelve miles® south-west of G-walior, and there, on « riiriiior own- 
the 29th December, encountered a Maliratta army, despatched 
from the capital, and estimated at 12,000 strong,® with twenty- « la. los. 
four guns. The Mahrattas, after a severe struggle, were 
defeated, w'ith the loss of all theii’ artillery and a great number 
of men. The loss on the part of the British was twenty-five 
killed,^ and 189 wounded. On the 4th of Januarj'^, 1844, the ‘ la. io7. 
fort of G-walior was occupied by the contingent force, com- 
manded by British officers ; and thus passed into the power of 
the Bast-India Company this celebrated stronghold, which 
effectually commanded the Lashkar,* or stationary camp, at its 
base, where 5,000 refractory troops, amply supplied with 
artillery, still held out ; but all hope of successful resistance 
haring ceased, they accepted the offer made to them of full 
liquidation of all arrears, with the addition of a gratuity of 
three months’ pay, and, surrendering theii’ artillery and small- 
arms, they qufetly dispersed.® It has been recently deter- « la. no. 
mined that no further repairs shall be made to the fort.® On sirainroUDhp. 
the 13th Jnnuaiy, 1844, was concluded^ a treaty, by which J 
various previously existing treaties were confirmed, except so i®- 
far as they might be affected by the stipulations of the new 
one. The contingent force for the protection of Scindia’s 
territory, originally provided for in the treaty of Seqee Angen- 
gaum (1803), by the assignment of certain districts for its 
maintenance, was to be increaBed,t and the revenues of other 
districts, in addition to the former, were, by a schedule to the 
new treaty, appropriated to that purpose, as well as, it would 
appear, to defray the charges of the civil administration of 
such districts, which was to be conducted by the British 
government for Scindia. To meet sundry debts due to the 
British government, and to cover various charges inciuTcd by 

* LasLlcar, " ariny,” in PeTEinn. 

i' Tbo nccounts between tlie Britii>h government nnd Scindia had long 
before tbis period become mneb complicated and veiy intricate. Certain 
' .irraugcmcnts were made in 1817 for defraying Scindia’s share of the expenses 
of the Pindnriy war ; hut the payments fell short of the charges, and it was 
consequently .ngrecd (1S£0) to reduce the contingent, and to make an assign- 
ment of territory in liquidation of the debt. Subsequently (1S3G) apart 
of Iho assigned territory vas restored, in consideration of an annual 
payment. 
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the misconduct of that of Scindia, a sum of tvrenty-sis lacs 
•was to be paid within fourteen days from the date of the 
treaty; in default of ■which, territory described in another 
schedule •was to be assigned ns prorision for the payment of 
the principal debt, and the interest accruing thereon, together 
with the charges of the civil administration. The military force 
maintained by Scindia beyond the contingent was not to e-vcccd 
9,000 men, of whom not more than one-third were to be 
infantry. Daring the minority of the maharajah, all acts of 
government were to be under the control of the British 
resident, the administration being vested in a council of 
regency. Three lacs of rupees were set apart ns a provision 
for the maharanee. Such was the position of the relations 
under the treaty between Gwalior and the British government. 
The exemplary character, however, of the young maharajah, 
and his high promise of qualifications for government, led to 
his being intrusted with the administration of his dominions 
before the expiration of his minority.® The formal net of 
coronation was postponed until the attainment of his majority 
in X8S8, when, by its performance, the young rajah was 
solemnly conGrmed in the authority which he bad previously 
exercised. His conduct subsequent to his assumption of power 
has fully justified the high opinion previously entertained of 
this prince,® 

GWAIilOE.** — A. celebrated hill-fort, the capital of the 
possessions of Scindia’s family. The rock on which jt' is 
situate, is completely isolated, though 700 yards to the north 
is a conical^ hill, surmounted by a remarkable buUding of stone; 
and on the south-east, the south, and the south-west, are 
similar hills, which form a sort of amphitheatre, at the distance 
of from one to four miles. Near the place, and on the east 
of it, runs the small river Soowunreeka,® nearly dry, except 
during the rains. The rock of Gwalior, and the ranges in its 
vicinity, are of ochreous sandstone, capped in some places 
with basalt, which appears to have formerly universally over- 
spread them, and the fragments of which lying at their bases,^ 
form slopes for a considerable distance up their sides. The 

• 6aw.ilcr of Tiissin ; Goaliar of Hiitrgs's Index, and of <lio Ayeea 
Ak'beiy; Goaltor of tlio trsuitlntors of Bober; G^walior of Elpbinatone, 
nnd generally of tbe British writers. 
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sandstone of the hill-fort is arranged in horizontal strata, and 
its face presents so steep a fracture, as to form a perpendicular 
precipice, rising above the upper limit of the slope. 'Wliere 
the rock ■was naturally less precipitous, it has been so scarped 
as to he rendered® perpendicular ; and in some places the upper 
part considerably overhangs the lower. The greatest length 
of the rock, whieh is from north-east to south--we8t, is a raile'^ 
and a half, the greatest breadth 300 yards. The height at the 
■north end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet. On the eastern 
face of the rock, scveralf colossal® figures are sculptured in 
hold relief. A r.ampart runs round the edge of the rock, con- 
forming to the outline of its summit; and as its height is 
uniform above the verge, its top has an irregular appearance. 
The entrance within the inclosure of the rampart is towards 
the north end of tlje east side ; first, bj' means of a steep road, 
and higher up by steps^ cut in the face of the rock, of such a 
size and of so moderate a degree of acclivity, that elephants 
easily make their way up. Tliis huge staircase is protected on 
the outer side by a high and massive stone wall, and is swept 
by several traversing-guus pointing down it ; the passage up 
to the interior being through a succession of seven gales. 
The principal g.ate is called Ilatipul, or the clophant’s gate, 
from the figure of that animal sculptured® over it. The 
citadel is at the north-eastern extremity of the inclosure, and 
has a very striking® appearance. The outline of the great 

. * According to Hunter' and Sleonian but, Recording to Scott,’ "four 
miles.” Slecman gives tbe brondth at a quarter of a mile, wbich romewbat 
exceeds that given by Hunter. 

t They are dcRoribcd by Baber, wbo mentions' one forty feet bigb, 
wbich be ordered to bo destroyed ; but, losing ,.ince soon after, liis 
power of enforcing hie mandate ceased, and tbe image remain!). A -writer 
in a recent publication,’ states it to bo an imago of Parswanath, the twenty- 
third Jaina. Ho adds, "One object of curiosity is a mnsiivo Jain temple, 
built 700 years since, now in ruins;” and proceeds : "The only other object 
worthy of attention, is tbe Th.ailee ba lath (Teli ka lath), a lofty temple 
now in ruins, built ■with a part of the accumulated wealth of an oilman in 
Acber Sbab’s time." The temple and lath are perhaps the structures 
described by Hunter — " Aljont the middle of the fort are two rcmarkablo 
pyr.amidiil buildings of red stone : they are in the roost ancient style of 
Hindoo architccturo, and are said to bavo boon bnilt for the rcsidenco of 
tbo motber-in-li»w and sister-in-law of a rajali wlio reigned in a -yeiy 
remote period, when this fortress was the capital of an coctonsivo ompiro.” 
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masses of the antique palace surmounted by iiosks, is strongly 
marked against the sky, and adjoining is a series of six lofl^' 
round torrers or bastions, connected by curtains of great 
height and thickness. Along the eastern side of those build- 
ings extends horizontally,* in the upper part, a course of bricks’^ 
or tiles of brilliant blue colour, like coarse porcelain ; and the 
effect produced by this great virid streak is singular, but not 
nnpleasing. There are within the inclosiire of the rampart 
several spacious tanks, capable of supplj’ing an adequate garri-' 
son, though, according to a military author,* 15,000 men would 
be required fully to man the defences. The old town of 
Gwalior is situate along the eastern** base of the rock. It is, 
of considerable size, having'* a street a mile long, and has^ 
many good houses of stone ; but is very irregularly built, and 
extremely filthy. It contains a very beautiful building® of 
white sandstone, with a cupola covered ■with blue porcelain 
tiles, beneath which lie the remains of Muhammad Ghous, a 
famous sage, celebrated for his sanctity in the time of Akbar. 
The Lashkar, or stationary camp of the maharajah, is represented 
as extending several miles® from the south-west end of tbo 
rock, and as being a place of considerable traffic and wealth ; 
but the great reduction of the military force of the state 
must cause a dimiaurion of the prosperity of this establish- 
ment. It has been described as a very filthy collecHou of^ 
Tilde buildings, even the residence of the maharajah being oi1i| 
luean^ exterior, and those of the rest, in appearance little ' 
better than hovels, though much wealth, the proceeds of a 
long course of rapine, was stored within them. 

There are scarcely any manufactures' in Gwalior, except " 
artillery-founding, and the making of gunpowder and fireworks 
for the prince and court. 

According to the researches® of "W^ilford, the fort of Gwalior 
was built in 773, by Surya-Sena, rajah of n small territqiy lying 
abont the rock. Perishta, however, assigns® it a date ante- 
cedent to the commencement of the Christian era. In 1023,* 
it was besieged by the celebrated Mahmood of Ghuznee, wluj— 
found the attempt to capture it hopeless, and marched away, 
taking a present. After a long siege in 1196, it was taken* 

* Scott, qnoted in Hodges^* .ippears to bo in error in stating " at tlio 
north-west foot of the mountain is the town.” 
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by Babauddin, or Kulbuddin Eibak, lieutenants of Shaha- 
bnddin, or Muhammad, of Ghor. In 1211, it was lost*’’ by the 
Mussulmans, but recovered in 1231, after a blockade for a 
year, by Shamsuddin Altainsli, the slave king of Delhi.* 
Naraingh Dae, a Hindoo chief, taking advantage of the troubles 
produced by the invasion of Tamerlane in 1398, took G-walior,^ 
which was not recovered by the Mussulmans until 1519, when 
it was retaken* by Ibrahim Lodi, the Patan sovereign of 
Delhi I after whoso defeat and death in battle against Baber, 
it was seized by a Patan adventurer. In 152G, Buber® gained 
it by stratagem, and in *1643, after the expulsion of his son 
Hnmaj'on, it fell into the hauds^ of his successful rival Sher 
Shall ; but, after the return and re-cstablishnicnt of lluinayon, 
it was, in 1550,® recovered by his successor Akbar, who made 
it tho state prison for captives of importance. Here he con- 
fined, and subsequently put to death, his first cousin, Abul- 
kasiin, son of the ill-fated Knmran. Hero also Aurungzcho 
confined® his brother Morad, and shortly after put him to 
death. The same suspicious .and cruel sovereign consigned to 
this prison the son of Morad, and his nephews Soliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, tho sons of Dara, who hero quickly found a 
grave. In the dismemberment of tho empire of Delhi, Gwalior 
wast seized^ by the Jat rann of Gohud. It subsequently 
changed hands, and in 1779® was garrisoned by Scindia, from 
whom’ it was taken by the forces of the East-Indin Company, 
on the 3rd August, with little trouble and small loss. At 
midnight, ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling having 
been prepared, the party for the attack was formed. Two® 
companies of grenadiers and light infantry led the ^^ln, under 
Captain Bruce Major Popliam followed with twenty Euro- 
peans and two battalions of sepoys. A battalion, two guns, 
and a small body of cavalry, were ordered to march at two 
o’clock, to cover the retreat of the English party, in case of 

* Bcspccting this oventi, Fcrislita adds, th.it nn ofiiccr, " who was present 
at tlic capture, lias eommemomted the date of the trans.iotion by four lines, 
carved on n stone, over one of the gateways on wliioli, Briggs observes, 
“ the stone and tbo lines aro still to bo seen.” 

+ If, bowovor, Ibe account of Bus.awan Lai' bo correct, Ibo fort had 
been garrisoned by tho Mahnattas in 1737. 
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premature discover)*, or, in tlie event of success, to prevent the 
garri-son from escaping. At break of day, the van arrived at 
the foot of the scarped rock, tbc spies ascended by vrooden 
ladders, and baring made fa.st ladders of ropes, tbc troops 
follon'cd. Some resistance was ofl'ercd, but tbo garrison vriis 
intimid.atcd by tbo unexpected nthock, and tbc assailants were 
soon masters of the place. Transferred by tbo British govern- 
ment to tbc rann of Gobud, it vras in 178*1 recovered^ by 
iiladbajco Scindia, from whom it was again token in IS03,‘ but 
restored in ISOo, “from considerations,® [it was said,] of 
friendship.” Finally, in January, 18-14, subsequently to tbo * 
battle of Jlab.arajpoor, it was occupied by tbc Gwalior contin- 
gent, commanded by British oificers ; and thus has rirtually” 
been placed within tbc power of tbc Britisb government. It 
has been determined that no further repairs shall be made to 
tbc fort.® Distant S. from Agra G-5 miles, S. from Delhi 
175, W. of Calpco 100, N.AY. of Allahabad 277, IT.W. of 
Calcutta, by Allahabad, 772.® Lat. 2G® 13', long. 78® 15'. 

GYA — A town in tbo native state of Cashmere, or domi- 
nions of Qholab Singh, 12S miles X.E. from Chamba, and 
14-1 miles X.E. from TTangra. Lat. 33® 39’, long. 77® 50'. 

GYCIIAJT, in njitive Gurbwal, a hamlet at tbc confluence 
of tbo two great torrents Boopin and Soopin, tbo united 
stream of which from this point bears tbo namo of Tons. It ' 
is olovatcd 450 feet above tbo bed of tbo Tons, and 5,750 
above tbo level of the sea. Lat. 31® 4', long. 78° 10'. 

QTDER KlIATL, in tbo Daman dirision of the Punjab, a 
town situated 32 miles from the right bank of tbc Indus, 24 
miles S.S.TiV. of tbc town of Pesbawur. Lat. 33° 40', long. 
71° 32'. 

GYXDAJOOB, in the Dritisb district of Bijnour, lieule- 
naiit-govcmorsbip of tbo yortb-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from Moradabad to llurdwar, and 25 miles N.'W. 
of tbo former. Tbc road in this part of tbc route is good, and 
passes through a country in some places cultivated, but gene-— 
rally overrun with thin jungle. Lat. 29° 10', long. 78° 40'. 
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HACKNirWAEEA . — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of the native state ofHyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 47 miles S. from Ellichpoor, and 111 miles 
‘W.S.'W. from Nngpoor. Lat, 20° 30', long. 77° 38'. 

HAD.TEE. — See Aji. 

HAFIZGtANJ, in the British district of Bareilly, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'Wcst Provinces, a small town on 
the route from the torni of Bareilly to Pillebheet, Ifi miles 
N.E. of the former. There is a bazar, and also a weekly mai'ket. 
The road in this part of the route is laid under water during 
the rains, in consequence of the river Bhagul being dammed up 
for the purposes of irrigation. Tlie country is low, level, and 
fertile. Lat. 28° 30', long. 79° 87'. 

BAGLEWADDY. — A town in the native state of Mysore, 
75 miles N. from Seringnpatnm, and 137 miles E.N.E. from 
Mangalore. Lat. 13° 30', long. 7G° 49'. 

HAJEEGUNJE . — A town in the British district ofTip- 
perah, presidency of Bengal, 24 miles 8.17. of Tipperab. 
Lat. 23° 16', long. 90° 52'. 

HAJEEPOOE, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated' 27 miles from the right bank of tho Indus, 98 miles 
S.17, by 17. of tho town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 20', long. 
70° 13'. 

HAJEEPOOB. — ^A town in the British district of Mymun- 
sing, presidency of Bengal, 36 miles 17. by N. of Nusseerahad. 
Lat. 24° 50', long. 89° 51'. 

HAJEEPOOB.,* in tho British district of Allyghur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a villago 
on tho route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of 
Etawa, and 22 miles S.E. of tho former. The road in this part 
of the route is good ; the country open, with a soil in general 
sandy, yet well cultivated. Lat. 27° 37', long. 78° 14^ 

HAJEEPOOB,* in the British district of 'lirhoot, presidency 
of Bengal, a town at the confluence of tho Gunduck with tho 
Ganges, and on the left bank of both rivers. It is on tho 

* “Pilgrim’s-town fromHnji, "pilgrlin,’’ and Pur, "town.” 
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route from Dinapore toILliatmandoo,15 miles^.Iv.E. offonner, 
182 S. of latter. The Gtongea is here crossed by ferry from 
Patna, which is immediately opposite. It is the station of a 
police division of the same name. Here is annually held a large 
fair® for the sale of horses and country cattle. The place is 
also much frequented by pilgrims, and from that circumstance 
has doubtless received the name, signifying pilgrim’s town. 
Lat. 25° 40', long. 85° 17'. 

HAJIGUNJE, in the British district of Pureedpore, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the right or south-west bant of the 
Ganges, described by Seber as here sis miles wide during the 
rainy season. Distance from the town of Pureedpore E. five 
miles. Lat. 23° 36', long. 89° 5G'. 

HALABAK. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, or 
dominions of Gholab Singh, 163 miles E. from Sirinagur, and 
158 miles N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lot. 33° 55', long. 77° 4G'_. 

IIALAN SYUDS, in Sinde, a village on the route from 
Hyderabad to Sehwan, by way of Hofcree, and 32 miles H. of 
the last-mentioned place. It is situate about a mile and a half 
from the right bank of the Indus, and close to a shikargah or 
hunting preserve, formerly belonging to one of the ameers of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 25° 54', long. 68° 18'. 

HALBESHUE, in the British district of Baraset, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a populous town situate on the left bank of 
the Hooghly river, and celebrated for the number of Sanscrit* 
colleges, founded by a former rajah of Huddea. Lat. 22° 55', 
long. 88° 23'. 

HALIPOOTEA, in Sinde, a village on the route from 
Sehwan to Larkhana, and four miles H. of the former place. 
It is embosomed in high trees, and is situate two miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, in a tract overrun with jungle, and- 
interspersed with pools and watercourses supplied from the 
river. Lat. 2G° 27', long. 67° 54'. 

HALLA,* in Sinde, near the left or eastern bank of the 
Indus, is situate in a tract of no great fertility, the soil being 
impregnated with salt. The new town is larger and more 
wealthy than the old one, which is contiguous to it. • There is 
here a much-frequented shrine of a reputed Mahometan saint. 
Tlie bazar, which is partially roofed over, is well supplied, and 
considerable business is transacted there. Sindian caps, the 
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general licad-dross of nil in the country except the Hindoos, 
are made liere in great numbers, and of excellent quality. 

Halln new town is celebrated for its earthenware, tlie coarser 
binds of which are manufactured from clay taken from the bed 
of the Indus. In the finer kinds, this, material is mixed in a 
large proportion with ground flints : the decorations are very 
showy, and sometimes tasteful ; the colours, which arc obtained 
from the ox 3 'des of copper, lead, or iron, being remarkable for 
brilliancy and richness. A sort of unctuous earth, called 
“ cliunniah,” is obtained from lakes near the town, and is eaten 
in considerable quantities, especially by the women. Estimates 
of the population differ widely, and Bumes® upon tfiis point ’ soWinra. 
is not consistent with himself. In one place (vol. hi. 264), he 
slates it at 2,000, and in the same volume (p. 227) at 10,000. 

The latter seems the more probable amount. Lat. 25° 89', 
long. G8°'24!'. 

HALLAIl, or HALLA'W'xVB,^ in the peninsula of ICattj'- ' lu.c. m«. Doc. 
war, province of Guzerat, a district named from the Halla tribe 
of Bajpoots. It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutch ; 
on the north-east by the districts Mueboo-Kanta and Jhal- 
lawar j on the east by the district of Katty war ; on the south 
by the districts of Kaltywar and Soruth ; on tbo south-west by 
iho district of Burda and the Arabian Sea ; and on the west by 
the district of Okamundal, from which it is divided by a small 
runn or salt-marsh. It lies between lot. 21° 39' — 22° 50', long. 

69° 9' — ^71° 3' ; is about 130 miles in length from east to west, 
and 75 in extreme breadth. Its area may bo stated at about 
4,960 square miles. Nearly equidistant from tho northern and 
6001110 ™ boundaries, the ground rises into rocky hills, along 
which lies the line of waterheads ; tho streams flowing from it 
northwards into the Gulf of Cutch, and southwards into the 
'Arabian Sea. Of the streams which flow northward, the prin- 
cipal are the Ajee and its ti'ibutary the Mari, the And, the 
Nagne, and the Ghi ; of' those flowing in the other direction, 
the principal are tho Phohun and tho Jlun, tributaries of the 
Bhadur, a large river flowing south-westw’nrd into the Arabian 
Sea. Tho smaller streams being very numerous, the district is 
remarkably well watered. Tho eastern part is hilly and racky, 
yet nearly devoid of wood, which is but scanty throughout the 
district. The soil is in general light, and well suited for the 
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growtli of \rlient, millet, and maize. A considerable quantity 
of cotton is also grown in the north-western part, towards the 
seashore, and exported principally to Catch. At Naunagar, a 
seaport, and the principal town of the district, are considerable 
manufactories® of cloths of various kinds ; and the dyes given 
to fabrics there are considered of a very superior kind, their 
excellence being attributed to the quality of the water of the 
river Nagne, which flows by the town. Piece-goods are also 
manufactured there, for the Arabian and African markets. 
The only other seaports of any importance are Juriya and 
Serria. ^Those, as well as the other towns, — ^Balumba, Eajkot, 
Lalpoor, Gon'dul, Lraupa, Dhurol, — ^are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrangement.' The greater 
part of this district belongs to the th.akoor8 or chiefs of Nnu- 
nagar, Qondul, Bajkot, Dhurol, and Kotra Sangani. The total 
population is estimated at 858,560 f an amount which, com- 
pared with the area, indicates a relative density of seventy-two 
to the square mile. The annual tribute by the various chiefs 
and laudholders is stated to be 845,778 rupees 5 of winch the 
sum of 161,598 rupees is paid to the British government, 
167,495 to the Guicowar, and 16,685 to the nawaub of 
Joonaghur. 

HALLCW^AL, in the Beechna Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated nine miles from the right bank of the 
Bavee, 58 miles N.E, of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32® 10', 
long. 74° 45'. 

HALLANTT. — A town in the British district of BeUar}', pre- 
sidency of Madras, 53 miles N. by B. of BelJary. Lat. 15° 52', 
long. 77° 10'. 

HAMEEDjSTJGGITB. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, presidency of Bengal, 34 miles N. by W. of Sbergholty. 
Lat. 25° 2', long. 84° 43'. 

HA3IEEEG1JBH — A town in the Bajpoot state of Oodey- 
poor, 91 miles S. from Ajmeer, and 73 miles W. from Kotab. 
Lat. 25° 10', long. 74° 4.3'. 

BLANAGHAT. — A town in tbe British district of Nudden, 
presidency of Bengal, 44 miles N. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° ir, long, 88° 33'. 

HANGO, or HUNG,* in Bussabir, n vilbgc of Koonawur, 
in tbe Tartar division called Hungrung, is situate near the 
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north-eastern base of the Hungi'ung* Mountains. It consists 
of three or four hamlets or small subdivisions, and is situate 
at the head of a fertile and cultivated dell, a mile long, and 
about half that 'breadth, bearing luxuriant crops of com and 
pulse, and "watered by three never-failing streams, "n'hicb flow 
down it to the river Li. The fertility of this spot appears to 
result from ' irrigation acting upon debris of limestone, and 
fomis a strildng and delightful contrast "witli the surrounding 
country, which, according to the description of Gerard, is 
dreary in the extreme. “ To the south-west, the faces of the 
moiuitauis assume a less savage character, but they arc arid 
and stripped of soil. N^o grass covers them, but n few tufts of 
aromatic plants and broom is all the vegetation tbej' present. 
The want of moisture in the bowels of the mountains, the 
gravelly nature of tlieir surface, which reverberates the fierce 
rays of the sun, and the dry state of the air, give a parched 
feature to the country, "n’hich is more bleak and desolate than 
the regions of perpetual snow.” ** llango is noted for a temple,'* 
of high repute among the natives, and apparently devoted to a 
mongrel superstition, half Brahminical and half Lamaic. It 
is a large building, crowded inside with grotesque idols, the 
principal of which is a largo oarthouwaro figure of a hideous 
man, wearing'^ a diadem of human skulls, and an enormous 
necklace of the same, reaching down to the ground, and in Ids 
right hand the hilt of a sword, in his left a human skull, cut 
down to the' form of a drinking-cup. An enormous serpent, 
■with protruded tongue, is twined round his neck, and is of 
such a length as to reach the ground with its head. The idol 
holds in its arms a woman, whose head is also crowned with a 
chaplet of skulls, and who bears in her hand a skull, formed 
into a drinking-cup, the group being apparently intended to 
represent incarnations of the deities in a state of wrath. The 
village contains thirty families of Tartars and a few nuns, and, 
according to Herbert, gives names to the surrounding district 
of Hungrung. Elevation above the sea 11,4.00® feet. Lat. 
31® 49', long. 78® 34/. 

HANLE. — A town in the native state of Cashmere, or 
dominions of Gholab Singh, 164 miles H.E. from Simla, and 
166 miles E. by H. from Chamba, Lat. 32® 43', long. 
78® 56'. 
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HiLJ^SEE.^* — A town in the British district of Hurreeanah, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Sforth-'Western Pro^’inces. It 
is situate on the watercourse made, in 135G, by Feroz 
Toghluh,® Icing of Delhi, who, in some places clearing and 
deepening® the bed of the Chitang torrent, and in others 
excavating a channel, conducted a branch from the Delhi 
Canal westward beyond Hissar, until it either disembogued 
into the Gagur, or was lost by evaporation or absorption in the 
arid waste. Hansee appears to have been an important place 
as early as 1036, when Massaoud, the son of the renowned 
Mahmud of Ghuznee, invaded India; ns, according to 
Eerishta,® "the Hindoos reckoned it impregnable, and were 
taught to believe that it could never fall into the hands of the 
Mahomedans. On this occasion, the India soothsayers, like 
those of other nations, deceived their followers, for, in the 
space of six days, the king escaladed the place, and took it by 
storm. Herein he found immense treasure.” Tieffenthaler,® 
writing about the middle of the last century, describes it ns 
having a ruinous brick-built fort, situate on a hill. The canal 
must also, at that time, have been in a ruinous state, as the 
place suffered from want of water insomuch that there was 
only one crop in the year, and that dependent on the periodical 
rains. In 1798, when for a short period it was the capital of 
the adventurer George Thomas, it was supplied with water 
from wells, none other being procurable for above a dozen 
miles.® "Here,” says Thomas, “I established my capital,- 
rebuilt the walls of the city, which had long since fallen to 
decay, and repaired the fortification. As it has been long 
deserted, at first I found difficulty in procuring inhabitants, 
but by degrees, and gentle treatment, I selected between five 
and six thousand persons, to whom I allowed every lawful 
indulgence. I estahlished a mint, and coined my own rupees, 
which I made current in my army and countiy ; cast ny' own 
artillery, commenced making muskets, matchlocks, and powder.” 
In 1801, Thomsis, being besieged here by a vastly superior 
force of blahrattas, under the French adventurer Perron, 
evacuated the place, and took refuge in the territory of the 
East-India Company. The population has been recently 

■* Dcnoisinated by Abal Pazl' Han^. It is also spelt Hnnsi in tlio 
Index to Brj^s's Ferishta.® 
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returned at 9,1127 The road to the south-east of the town, or 
in the direction of Delhi, is good ; to tho west, it is also good, 
running the whole way to Hissar along the hank of the canal, 
linnsee is distant N.'W. from Delhi SO® miles, N’.'W. from 
Calcutta 989 miles. Lat. 29° G', long. 76° 3'. 

irAKSOUTEE.— A river, rising in hit, 27° 58’, long. 70° 7', 
in the native state of Jhujhur, a lew miles south of tho town 
of iS^arnol, and flowing in a norlh-oastorly direction for seventy- 
live miles, alternately through Jhujhur and the British territory 
of Goorgnon, and for twenty-two miles throngli that of Delhi, 
fulls into the Delhi Canal, a few miles north of the town of 
Delhi, in lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 15'. 

IIANSOTE,! in the British district of Broach, presidency 
of Bomb.ay, a town near the south-eastern bank of the estuary 
of the river iferbudda. Population 6,000.2 Distance from 
Surat, N"., 28 miles. Lat. 21° 32', long. 72° 50', 

HAPOOE. — See ILvurnn. 

IIAEASrUK. — A lofty summit in the range bounding 
Cashmere on the north. Vigno states, that "Ilaramuk sig- 
nifies all mouths or faces, and that tho application of the word 
in this case is either derived from the square-sided, rick-shaped 
figure of its summit, or from its being visible from all sides, by 
reason of its isolated situation and superior height.” Its mass 
appears to consist principally of basaltic amygdaloid, though 
granite has been observed on it, but not fn situ. Jn a depres- 
sion on the northern declivity is a small lake, called Gtiiigii 
Bui, — “the place of the Gango.'i,” which, like many other 
reservoirs of water, is held in high veneration by tho Hindoos, 
'fho elevation of irarnmuk above tlio level of the sea is estimated 
by Vigno at 13,000 feet. Lat. 34° 26', long. 75°. 

HAEAPA.' — A village of the Punjab, close to the loft bank 
of the Eaveo, and seated amid very extensive ruins, the most 
striking being tho relics of a large brick fortress. Tliis is con- 
sidered by Masson to be tho site of tho Sangala of Arrian, 
where the Indians made such an obstinate defence against 
Alexander ; but this opinion is regarded by eminent authority 
as open to question. Professor Wilson observes,® “ Whether 
they (tho Macedonians) followed the course of tho Iravali 
(Bavee) to Ilarnpa, may bo reasonably doubted.” Ilarapa is 
in lat. 30° 40', long. 72° 53'. 
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HAEATVITGr, — A castle in the riorth of the Punjab, on the 
route from Lahore to Cashmere hj the Banihal Pass, and 
28 miles S. of the last-mentioned place. It is built of wood, 
in a ravine on the right bank of a stream whicb, at a short dis- 
tance below, falls into the Chenaub. From the hill above is a 
noble view up that river, which here flows for fifteen or twenty- 
miles in a straight line. The coldness of the water of the 
Chenaub causes its course in hot weather to be marked hy 
dense vapour, which floats over it. Harawug is in lat. 83° 12', 
long. 75° 3'. 

HAEIHAEPOOB,^ in the British district of Goruckpore, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Eorth-AVest Provinces, a petty 
market-town® on the Jamura, a small river, a feeder of the 
Sapti. According to Buchanan’s report, thirty years' ago, it 
contained 150 houses ; and allowing six persons to each, con- 
sequently a population of 900. Distant S.'W. from Goruck- 
pore cantonment 22 miles. Lat. 26° 45', long. 83° 2'. - 

HAEIKB,* in the Punjab, a village situate on the right 
bank of the Gliara river, three miles below the confluence of 
the Sutluj and Beas. The name Ghara is in this iustancs 
given to the river with some latitude, .as it is not usually so 
called above a spot twelve miles below Horike.® The site of 
the village is on the high bank of the river, and, when tho 
water is low, distant a mile and a half from theferiy. Though 
a small place, the trade is important, and twenty jc.ars .ago, 
nearly the whole traffic with Hindostan, from Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, and the Punjab, passed through it.® There is besides 
great local traffic between the districts in its immediate vicinit}' 
on both sides of the river. During some days that Wade 
remained there, thirty-two boats, with three men to each, were 
incessantly employed, from morning till night, in transporting 
loaded carriages and beasts of burthen from one side to the 
other. No diminution of activity was observable during the 
period, but there was throughout a uniform scene of hustle and 
business. Harike is in lat. 31° 10', long. 74° 59'. 

HABIPOOEj'in the Punjab, a tomi on the great route by 
the Dub Pass into Cashmere, is a populous and thriving pl.ice, 
•with a handsome and well-supplied bazar. "7 on Hiigd considers 
it one of the wealthiest places in the Punjab, the streets being 

thronged -with a busy and cheerful crowd, exhibiting evident- 

rs 
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indications of prosperity, and the shops supplied with all that 
can contribute to the gratification of Indian taste. It is situate 
on the river Dor, which, about ten railes westward, falls into 
the Indus near Torbela. Lat. 84i° 141, long. 72° 57'. 

HABIPOOB, in the north-east of the Punjab, among the 
lower mountains of the Himalaya, is a fort, surrounded by a 
small town, which contains a good and well-supplied bazar. 
The name signifies the town of Hari, one of the incarnations 
of Yishnu, and Hindoo superstition here flourishes in the 
highest degree of vigour. The town and its vicinity are 
crowded with apes and peafowl, considered to be under the 
protection of the deity, and enjoying in consequence such a 
measure of respect as secures them from all molestation. 
Haripoor is in lat. 31° 56', long. 76° 11'. 

HABIPOOB,^ in the British district of Jaunsar, at the 
southern frontier, where it joins the Debra Boon, a village iu 
the bifurcation at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna. 
Though the Tons loses its name, and the united stream con- 
tinues to be called the Jumna, the former is the larger, its 
discharge per second, when surveyed by Hodgson, being 2,827 
cubic feet, and that of the latter 1,04!5. Elevation above the 
sea 1,686 feet.2 Lat. 30° 30', long. 77° 54/. 

HABIPOOB, in Cashmere, a small town situate in the 
Punch Pass from the Punjab into that valley, and near the 
spot where the pass opens into the low ground of Cashmere. 
It is close to the right bank of the Bembeara, a considerable 
feeder of the Yej'ut or Jhelum. Hence the Bembeara is 
sometimes called the Biver of Haripoor. The town is small 
and mean, remarkable only for its picturesque site beneath the 
Pir Panjal mountain, which on the south rears its towering 
summit, covered with snow during the greater part of the year. 
Lat. 33° 40', long. 74° 51'. 

HABNHTJLLT. — town in the native state of Mysoz’e, 
64 miles H.’W. by H. from Seringapatam, and 96 miles B.2T.E. 
from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 14', long. 76° 16', 

HABOAVTEB. — See Hotah. 

HABBEEPOOB. — See Annrpoon. 

HABBIOBPOOB. — A town in the Cuttack Mehal of 
Mohurbunge, 30 miles H.AV. from Bnlasore, and 56 miles S.'W, 
from Midnapoor. Lat. 21° 51', long. 86° 46'. 
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ILA PRISON’S ISLAND. — A small islautl l^’ing off' llio 
coast of Arracnn, situate about ten miles from the shore, and 
among tlio cluster of islands to tlic south of Eamrce. Xat. 
18° 40', long. 94'’ 2'. 

IIAEU, a small river of the Punjab, rises at the base of 
the IIimnla 3 ’a, and receiving the 2Cilab from the north-east, 
and several smaller streams, flows in the Indus on the eastern 
side, a fcK- miles below Attoclr, after a course of about sixty 
miles. This confluence is in lat. 33° 49', long. 72° 16'. 

IIASHTNT7GGDR, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Lundyc, 20 miles IT. 
of the towii of Peshawur. Lat. 3-1:° 15', long. 71° 43'. 

IIASSAN,* in the territory of iij’sore, a town on the route- 
from Bangalore to Mangalore. In 1G90 it was conquered by 
Chikkn Deo,^ rajah of Slj-sorb, and incorporated with bis 
dominions. Distant from Bangalore, W., 102 miles; from 
Mangalore, E., 88. Lat. 13°, long. 76° O'. 

IIASSAN ABDAL,* in the Punjab, so called from con- 
taining the tomb of a reputed Mahometan saint of that name. 
It is situate in a delightful valley,® watered by numerous 
springs, which gush from among the rocks.* Hero arc the 
ruins of a pleasure-ground and small palace, tastefully formed 
by the Mogul emperor Akbar, and though much decayed, 
displaj'ing yet an exquisite combination of elegance and refined 
luxury. Lat. 33° 48', long. 72° 45'. 

HASSAN KE GDUllBEE.— A town in the British district 
of Shiknrpoor, province of Sindc, presidency of Bombay, 47 
miles E". of Sukkur. Lat. 28° 20’, long. 68° 44'. 

HASTINGS (FORT), in the British district of Kumaon, 
Hcutonant-govcrnorsliip of the North-TtlTcst Provinces. It is a 
small well-built fort, on the summit of a conicjil hill, three 
miles and a half "W. of Lohughnt or Rilchcsur. "Water can bo 

* Bumes stales, "souio hundred springs Von Hiigcl, three flii. P7). 
Tliis last writer flii. 71) denies that the place is a valley j ho al»o reproves 
Moore and Hamilton for giving too flattering a description of it ; but it is 
not to bo forgotten that the gorgeous Akb-ar espressed the feelings excited 
in his mind on the view of tho spot, by cxcl.siming lla/i/ the usual inter- 
jection of admiration ; and hence tho mired garden is still so named. Elphin- 
fitono style.s it a valley ; and Uio antboritles to which wo have referred, and 
even tho baron himself subseijncntly (98, 00), are warm in their praises of 
the beauties of tbo place. 
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oI>i;aincd only from tlie bottom of tbe bill, at a distance of half 
a mile of steep descent, so that the post, if regularly invested, 
must speedily fall. The artillery attached to Fort Hastings 
consists of two field howitzers, two brass six-pounders, four 
iron twelve-pounders, with an ample supply of ammunition. 
Elevation above the sea 6,210 feet. Lat. 29° 25', long. 80° 5'. 

HATEE, in Baglielcuud, a town in the native state of 
Be wall, on the route from Mirznpoor to Lohogaon, 110 miles 
direct S.AV. of Mirznpoor, 58 S.E. of Banda. Elevation above 
the sea 1,070 feet. Lat. 24-° 42', long. 80° 53'. 

HATEE OOSTEE. — ^A town in the British district of 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 63 miles N.K’.TV. of Bha- 
gulpoor. Lnt. 20°, long. 86° 31'. 

HATH KA PEEPLEA. — A town of Malwn, in the native 
state of Dewas, 28 miles E. from Indoor, and 95 miles "W". 
from Hoosiingnbnd. Lat. 22° 45', long. 76° 17'. 

HATIMABAD,' in the British district of Bolundshuhur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a \nllnge 
on the route from Muttra to Meerut, and 48 miles* S. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is good ; the country 
open, and partially cultivated. Lnt. 28° 21', long. 77° 56'. 

HATITA. — ^Atown in the native state of Nopal, on the 
right b.mk of the river Arun, and 97 miles E. by N. from 
Khatmnndoo. Lat. 27° 58', long. 86° 50'. 

HATE.AS,* the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, in the district of Ally gurh, within tho limits of tho 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Proinnces, lies 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to that of Allygiuh, 
83 miles® N. of the former. It is built in the form of a square 
of about 600 yards, and is surrounded by a mud wall and a 
very deep dry ditch. The old fort is situate half a mile due 
east of the town, and though now a heap of mins, was once 
regarded as formidable.® Wlien approached by the British 
troops in 1804, while in pursuit of Hollcar’s army in the Loab, 
Thorn^ describes it as built* on a small bill, with a gradual 
ascent ; and ho continues : “ In the centre of it stands a very 

* Hamilton* snys, "The fort is an olilong, its long diameter running 
ne,arly from west to e-ist, measuring 1,600 yards round tlie glacis. The 
ditch is 120 feet wide and 80 deep, and the body of tho place 400 or 000 
yards in compass." 
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high brick bailding, considerably overtopping the surrounding ' 
bastions. The glacis is about 100 yards wide ; and a renny* 
•wall (fausse-braie), ■with a deep, dry, and broad ditch behind 
it, surrounds the fort.” The owner, a talookdar or renter of 
the surrounding district, on the occasion of Holkar’s invasion, 
as well as at other times, acted with hostility towards the 
British ; and at length his assumption of independence was 
found so mischievous and alarming, especially in the threat-, 
ening state of affairs at the commencement of the Mahratta 
war in 1817, that it was found necessary to dislodge him. Bya 
Bam, who held the place at that time, was accordingly sum- 
moned to surrender the fort, and allow measures to bo taken- 
for its being dismantled. Trusting in the defences, which had 
been strengthened in imitation of those of the neighbouring- 
British fort of AJlygurh, by preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and diminishing the height of the ramparts, the occu- 
pant refused compliance; whereupon, on the 23rd February, , 
1817, the to'wn was breached® and evacuated ; and on the 1st of 
March fire was opened on the fort from forty-five mortars and 
three breaching-batterics of heaiy guns. At the close of the 
same day, a magazine in the fort exploded, and caused such 
destruction of the garrison and buildings, that Bya Bam, 
terror-struck, abaudoned the place in the course of the night, 
and it was forthwith dismantled, as well as the neighbouring 
fortress of Mursan, and some others. The population of this 
town, always considerable,® has much increased since its direct 
subjection to British sway, the number of its inhabitants in 
1848 being returned at 22,903.^ It is the chief mart for the 
cotton of the neighbouring tracts, which is forwarded by easy 
land-carriage to Furruekabad on the Ganges, and conveyed by 
that river to the lower provinces. Distance S J3. from Belhi, 
by Allyghur, 106 miles; N.W. from Calcutta 816.® Bat. 
27° 36', long. 78“ ff. 

TTA TITA BIVEE. — One of the principal mouths of- the 
river jWegna. — See Gasbes Bi-veb. 

HATTIA. — A-n island lying at the mouth of the Megna 
river, and comprised within the jurisdiction of the British 
district of Bulloah, presidency of Bengal. Its centre is in 
lat. 22“ 35', long. 91° 8'. 

HATTOD . — A town in the native state of Indore, or ter- . 
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ritory of Holkar, 10 miles IT.W. from Indore, and 129 miles 
W. from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 47', long. 75° 44'. 

HATTUII . — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 88 miles N.E. from ITogpoor, 
and 49 miles E.S.E. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 46’, long. 80° 20'. 

HAULKOOEKY. — A to^vn in the native state of Mj'sore, 
65 miles N. by W. from Seringapatam, and 109 miles E.If.E. 
from ]Mang.alore. Lat. 13° 19', long. 76° 26'. 

HAUilP, in the Eewa Oiiunta division of Guzerat, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town situate on the left bank of the Ifcr- 
budda river, and 73 miles E. by If. from Broach. Lat, 22°, 
long. 74° 6'. 

HATJIfSBE, in the Eeechna Dooab division of the Punjab, a 
tonm situated on the left bank of the Chenaub, 70 miles 
AV.If.W. of the toAvn of Lahore. Lat. 32° 3', long. 73° 6'. 

HATTPXJE, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-AVest Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, situate on the 
route from the town of Meerut to Muttra, and 20 miles S. of 
tlio former. It is of considerable size, and has a population 
of 13,698.1 place has been selected as the locality of one 
of the government studs, which h.a3 obtained celebrity for the 
charactei’ of the horses passed into the different branches of 
the service.^ Lat. 28° 44', long. 77° 61'. 

HAVALEB; in the Barec Dooab dmsion of the Punjab, a 
town situated 10 miles from the right bank of the Sutlej, 90 
miles S.W. of the town of Lahore, Lat. 30° 26', long. 73° 34'. 

HAVBYLBE, in the Jeloh Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, 107 miles "W. 
by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 48', long. 72° 23'. 

HAIVULBAGH,! in the British district of Eumaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the ETorth-West Provinces.- It is 
'situate five miles north of Almora, and on the left bank of 
the Kosilla, running at a considerable depth below, with a 
deep,® black, and violent current. The site is picturesque and 
fine, and as the climate is warmer than that of Almora, in con- 
sequence of an elevation less by 1,900 feet, it is generally the 
residence of the civil officers in charge of that town, and of the 
district of Kumaon.' There is also here a cantonment for the 
provincial® battalion. Elevation above the sea SjSSO"* feet. 
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Distance K'.'W. from Calcutta 963 miles. Lat. 29° 38', lono 
79° 40'. ' 

HATATIfUGAE,^ in the district of Saltanpoor, terrifoiy 
of Oude, 80 miles S.E. of Lucknow. Here is a small fort held 
by an officer of police and fifty soldiers. Butter estimates* 
the population at 100, half of whom arc Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° la',- long. 82° 13'. 

HAYCOCK SOCK, situate off the shore of Anocan, ia 
lat. 17° 10’, long. 94° 31'. 

HAYES ISLAKD, off the coast of Tenasseriin, 93 miles 
from Tenasserim ; length four, and breadth two miles, lat. 
11° 52', long. 97° 45'. 

HAZAREEBAGH. — A British district subject to the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier, called also Bamgurh, 
which see. 

HAZAREEBAGH,** the principal place of the district of 
Hazareebagh or Bamgurh, a town on the route from Calcntta 
to Benares, 239*t miles N.W. of the former, 189 S.E. of tho 
latter. Jacqueinont, who visited it in 1829, styles it a large 
village. Its principal-* bazar is regularly built, and some of 
the shops and houses, which are all of mud, are two stories 
high. It was formerly a place of more importance than at 
present, having been for some time the head-quarters* for a 
regiment of the Queen’s infantry, when a church* was built, 
on the supposition of the permanent cantonment at that place, 
of an European regiment. In 1845,^ the station ceased to he 
a cantonment for European troop.s, and now is occupied by a 
detachment of the Bamgurh native battalion. It is also the 
station of a principal assistant to the Governor-General’s agent 
for the south-west frontier, and contains a jail for chiland 
criminal prisoners. Hazareebagh is situate in an extensive 
and elevated plateau, overspread with forest and jungle, and 
having in many places the remains of mango-groves and other 
regular plantations, indicating tho country to have been 

* Hnzaribng of IVissio ; Haznrbg of Jacqnemont ; properly Hazatilwgh, 
Commandant’s-garden ; from Hazari, "commander,” and Bagli, "garden. 

•t Hazareebagh is situate abont twenty miles south of the grand trunk 
road from Calcutta to Benares, "viA Bnrdwan ; but upon the completion of 
this portion of tho road, orders were issued for connecting Hazareebagh 
wIlli tlio new line.* 
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formerly inncli Letter imojjled and cultivated. Its present 
desolate state is probably attributable to tlie devastations of 
the Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. Haza^ 
recbagh was selected’ as the residence of the ex-aincers of 
Sinde. Subsequent arrangements ■were made, under -which 
- two of the four brothers were permitted to remove to Lahore.® 
Elevation above the sea 1,750° feet. Lat. 24®, long. 85° 24'. 

HAZOO. — A town in the Eritish district of Camropp, pro- 
vince of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 15 miles AV.N.AV. of 
GowhattJ^ Lat. 26° 15', long. 91° 31'. 

HAZRUTGUNJ,* in the British district of Eurrucltabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a town 
near the northern frontier, towards Mynpooree, and 30 miles 
of the city of Purruckabad. Lat. 27° 39', long. 79° IG'. 

HBEAT. — ^A toa-n in the Rajpoot stale of Jodhpoor, on the 
left bank of one of the branches of tlie Eairee river, and 52 
miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 53', long. 73° 50'. 

HEEPURGEH. — A town in the Britisli district of Shola- 
poor, pvesidenev of Bombay, 23 miles E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 
10° 48', long. 76° 8'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British territory of Saugur and 
Nerbudda, lieuteuant-goveniorship of the Korth-lVcst Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ramgurh to Baitool, 47 miles 
S.IV. of the former. Lat. 22° 30', long. 80° 21'. 

HEERAPOOR,^ in the British district of Mynpoorce, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
hetween the cantonment of Allygurh and that of Mynpooree, 
and 32® miles N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
mute is rather good ; the country open, level, and but partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 33', long. 78° 44'. 

HEERAPORE,* in Bundelcuud, a small town in a district 
of the native state of Churkharee, on the route li’om Banda to 
Saugor, 120® miles S.W. of the former, 52 N.E. of tlie latter. 
It has a bazar, and water from wells and a tank, but supplies 
are scarce. By the Hirapur Pass, half a mile S.W. of the town, 
the route from Banda to Saugor ascends from the plains of 
Bundelcuud to the plateau on the range styled by Praukliu ® 
the Pauna Hills. The piiss “is about a mile in length, ‘‘ and 
easy.” Lat. 24° 23', long. 79° 16’. 

* liord^liip-niart ; from Hnziat, “lordship,” and Gnnj, " mart.” 
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HEEEIOOE,'*' in tlie native territory of Mysore, a town 
situate ou tlie right bank of the smaE® river Yedavati, a peren- 
nial current of fine water. It once possessed 2,000 houses, 
an outer and inner fort, and several temples ; hut the place 
was ruined by the Mahrattas, and the calamities inflicted hy 
them were completed by a dreadful famine which succeeded, and 
which swept awny nearly all the inhabitants, the small remainder 
flying, and leaving the town in desolate waste. It recovered 
very slowly, nnd has never attained a degree of prosperity at 
all to be compared with its former state. Eistance from 
Seringapatam, N., 100 miles; Bangalore, HAY., 94. lat, 
13° 51', long. 76° 41'. 

IIEG&AD V EN COTTA. — ^A town in tho native state of 
Mysore, 33 miles S.W. from Seringapatam, and 56 miles E. by 
N. from Cannanore. Lat. 12° 7', long. 76° 23'. 

IIELU JA-KA-GOTE, in Sinde, a small town on the route 
from Tatta to Hj'derabad, by Kotree, and 32 miles S. of the 
last-mentioned place. It is situate near the eastern extremity 
of the Kunjur Dnnd, a considerable expanse of brackish water, 
abounding in fish, and surrounded by low sandstone bills. 
Close Slitharg^Jias, or “ bunting-preserves,” intervene between 
the town and the right bank of the Indus, distant about a mile 
and a half to the east. Plenty of forage may he obtained, and 
water is supplied from a small pond near the town. lat. 
24° 54', long. 68° 8'. 

HELY^’ANK. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency ■ of Bombay, 30 miles S.^V. of Sattara. Lat. 
17° 20', long. 73° 47'. 

HEMMAUDT.— A town in the British district.of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, 56 miles H by of Man- 
galore. Lat. 13° 41', long. 74° 46'. 

HEMTABAD,* in the British district of Dinajpore, presi- 
dency of Bengal, a town on the left bank of the river Coolick, 
25 miles AV. of the town of Dinajpore. That it was formerly 
a place of importance, appears ns well from tradition as fi^om 
numerous ruins^ existing in its vicinity. Those of more remote 
date are considered to be of an era anterior to Mussulman sway. 
One of the most entire architectural relics of the latter period 
is a mosque, surmounted by seven small cupolas ; the whole 
• BjTivtira of Tossin ; Heriura of Bnchanan. 
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building, tliough of ungraceful construction, manifesting 
elaborate and costly worlnnanship. Contiguous is another 
building, denominated Takhti Husayn Padshah, or “ Throne of 
King Hoseyn,” formerly monarch of Bengal. It consists of 
a truncated pyramid, twenty feet high, having on its summit a, 
considerable area, in the centre of which is a square, on which 
Husayn sat to witness public spectacles. Several tombs and 
shrines of deceased persona, regarded by Mussulmans as saints, 
are dispersed over the area. Hemtabad is in lat. 26“ '38', long. 
88 ° 12 '. 

HENEET ISLAND. — See Okuabee. 

HENNAVTTTTY, in the territory of Mysore, a river^rising 
near the western frontier, on the eastern declivity of the 
Western Q-hats, and in lat. 13° 12', long. 75° 44'. It flows for 
thirty-five miles south-eastward, to Santapoora, where it turns 
eastward, and thence hold a tortuous course, but generally in 
the direction last mentioned, for fifty miles, to Sngra. At that 
place it turns south-eastward, and continues to fiow in that 
direction for thirty-five miles, to its fall into the Cauvery, on 
the left side of the latter river, near Kistnaraajpoor ; its total 
length of course being 120 miles. It is officially described* as 
a valuable stream, never quite dry. 

HENZADA. — ^A town of Eastern India, in the British pro- 
vince of Pegu, on the right bank of the Irawady, and 65 miles 
W. from Pegu. Lat. 17° 40', long. 95° 18'. 

HEOONLA, a river in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, rises in 
the most southerly range of mountains of tho Himalaya system, 
and in lat. 29° 56', long. 78° 40'. Its direction is generally 
' north-westerly, and after a course of about twenty-five miles 
it falls into the Ganges, on the left side, in lat. 30° 6', long. 
78° 26'. Webb forded it in April, five miles above its moutli, 
and found it forty yards wide and sixteen inches deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. 

HBRDOSE.— A town in the Southern Mahratta jaghire of 
Bore, situate on the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Neora river, and 26 miles S. from Poonah. Lat. 18° 4', long. 
■73° 42'. 

TTT'.T?'R.TNTr A TR O, in the British territory of Saugur and 

Nerbudda,lieutenant-governorshipoftheNorth-WestProvinces, 
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n town on tlio route from Hootiingabad to Elliclipoor, 17 mika 
S.S.1\’’. of tlio former. Lat. 22° 30', long, 77° 40*. 

IIEKIIUN,' a small river, rises in the British territoiy of 
Saiigor and Nerbuddn, and in lat. 23° 30', long. S0° 26'. It 
holds a siiiiious course, but generally south>west, of about 
ninety miles,* and falls into the Nerbudda, on the right side, at 
Snear, in lat. 23° •!', long. 70° 26'. At the confluence, the Ner- 
buddn has nlrc.'idy attained such maguitudo ns to be COO ynrds^ 
in width. 

IIETTOIjEA. — S ee Etovnd.s. 

irEAVKEKEIB. — A town in one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Nizam, 42 miles W". from Elliclipoor, and 161 miles E. by N. 
from ^rnlliganm. Lat. 21° 7', long. 76’ 67'. 

IIEWEKICAIB, in the British territory of Saugnr and Ner- 
buddn, licutcnant-governondiip of the North-Arcst Provinces, a 
town on the route from Gawilgurh to Nagpoor, 70 miles W. 
by N. of the hit ter. Lat. 21° 22', long. 78° 6'. 

IIEWllA, or UHEERA, in the British district of Poona, 
presidency of Boinbaj', a village the vicinity of which has been 
selected for tlio site of one of the government botanical 
gardens.' Distant 27 miles N. from Poona. Lat. 18° 52', 
long. 73° 43'. 

IIIDDAGOTE.— A village of Sindc, on the route from 
Sehwan to Larkbana, and nine miles N. of the former place. 
The road north and south is rendered inconvenient by numerous 
watercourses, which aid tho cultivation of this fertile and popu- 
lous tract. The village is situate uboiit a mile from the right 
bank of tbo Indus. Lat. 26° 32’, long. 67° 53'. 

HIDGELLEE.* — A British district situate within the juris- 
diction of tho presidency of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north-cast by the Iloogly river, separating it from tbo British 
districts of Hoogly and tho Twenty-four Pergunnabs ; on tho 
south-east by the river Hoogly' and the Bay of Bengal ; ou the 
west by the Balnsoro division of Cuttack, and by tbo British 
district of Midnapore. It lies between lat. 21° 30' — 22° 22', 
long. 87° 22' — 88° 12', and has an area of 1,014 square miles.® 
It has a considerable length of coast, comnicncing at its south- 
western extremity, in lat. 21° 36', long. 87° 20', and washed by 
the Bay of Bengal for twenty miles, as for as tho mouth of tho 
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small river Maliona, "wliere the estuary of the Hoogly may he 
considered to commence, in lat. 21° 42', long, 87° 48'. The 
shore of this estuary continues to form the boundary of the 
distinct for eleven miles in a direction north-east, to the mouth 
of the Bussoolpoor river, in lat. 21° 48', long. 87° 55' ; and, in 
the same direction, for 'seventeen miles, to the mouth of the 
1-Iuldce ; tlience, 'still north-east, for twelve miles, to Diamond 
Point, in lat, 22° 7', long. 88° 12', where it turns north-west- 
ward for eighteen miles, to Tumlook, in lat. 22° 18', long. 88° 2'. 
The inside channel, giving access from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Hoogly, extends along the whole of this coast Jis far as the 
mouth of the Eoopnarain. This was formerly the deepest and 
most-frequented channel; and Kedgeree, about eight miles 
above, or north-east of the Bussoolpoor river, was much used 
as an anchorage for the largest ships ; but of late years the 
channel^ has become silted up, so as to have not more than two 
or three fathoms water, and is now frequented only by country 
vessels. The Eoopnarain does not appear to be navigable for 
large ships, and the flood-tide setting strongly up into it, many 
vessels making for the Hoogly, on their way to Calcutta, have 
been swept up the shallow estuary and lost.^ Besides the 
Hoogly, the Eoopnarain, and the Bussoolpoor river, the only 
stream of importance belonging to the district is the Huldee, 
which, rising in Midnapore, crosses the north-western frontier 
of this district in lat. 22° 8', long. 88° 45', and, holding a course 
easterlj’^ for about thirty-five miles, falls into the estuary of the 
Hoogly, in lat. 22°, long. 88° 8'. The streams above mentioned, 
though nearly dry during the greater part of the year, con- 
tribute largely to swell® the Hoogly during the periodical 
rains.' 

Perhaps the topography of no part of India has received less 
attention than that of this district, of which scarcely anything is 
known, except that it resembles the adjacent British district of 
Cuttack in being level and low; having® many swamps and shallow 
pieces of water, and numerous small grinding streams, which are 
subject to great inundations^ during the periodical rains, and are 
infested with large and verj- dangerous alligators. Many parts 
are overgrown with jungle, or covered with a coarse reedy 
grass. Tiie jungle affords brushwood, valuable as fud to the 
salt manufacturers, hut harbours tigers, leopards, wild bufialoes, 
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nnd oilier daiigerouB bcaslB. A coiibidcrablo quantity of fmo 
pnlfc is inanufnclured by a rudo but cflcctivc process. The sea 
along the const is remarkably productive, and the fisheries arc 
pursued with c.agomess nnd success. Turtle, oysters, crabs, 
nnd prawns, are among the delicacies which reward the industry 
thus employed. 

The climate, cspecmlly in the more depressed and moist parts, 
is very unhealthy even to the natives, who arc greatly aflected 
by elephantiasis, dysentery, agues, nnd fevers. Eice is the 
principal crop, nnd is produced of a large size, and in great 
luxuriance nnd abundance, but is considered inferior to the 
average jiroduce of Bengal and Bchar. The other crops are 
sugarcane, tobacco, pulse, cucurbitaccous plnnts, millet, mus> 
tard, castor-oil plant, and other oil-yielding productions, hemp, 
safilowcr (Cnrtbamus tiiictorius), sweet potatoes, capsicum, and 
various potherbs. The cocoanut-palm and the toddy-palm 
(Borassus flabclliformis), from the {fermented juice of- which an 
ardent spirit is distilled, grow in the maritime tracts. There 
arc no maniiracturcs of any importance, unless that of salt he 
considered as such. 

The population^ is estimated at about lS3,2Co. 

Tlie only routes are — 1. From norlh-e.i8t to south-west, from 
Calcutta to the town of Contai or Ilidgellce 5 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from the town of Ilidgellce to that of Mid- 
naporc. Tliis district was included in the grant of the dewaniiy 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, made to the East-Iudia Company 
by the emperor of Delhi, in August, 1705.® 

UIDGELLEE.* — ^A town in the British district of the 
same name, under the presidency of Bengai. If is situate 
on tho right or western shore of one of the entrances of the 
Hoogly, cjillcd tho Inner Channel, and at the mouth of a small 
river falling into it. The civil establishment of the district 
appears to have been removed to the town of Contai. Distance 
from Calcutta, S.W., 48 miles; from Midnaporo, S.E., 82. 
Lnt. 21° 49', long. 87° Sff. 

HIGH ISLAND. — ^A small island about five miles from the 
mainland of Arracan, in lnt. 17°, long. 94° 30'. There is 
another of the same name in lat. 16° 38', long. 94° 20'. 

* InjellcQ of Kcniiell Hidgelleo generally of tho British onlhoritics. 
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HILSAH. — ^A town in tlie Bniisli district of Patna, prcsi- e.i.o. jts. Doc. 
dency of Bengal, 21 miles S.S.B. of Patna. Lat. 25° 17', 
long. 85° 22', 

HILIi STATES.' — Under this naino are included a numLcr * e i.c. m«. doc. 
of small sovereignties or cliicftaiuships in tlie Cis-Sutlej ter- 
ritory, all of wliicli appear to liave possessed some degree at 
least of independence, till overrun and subjugated by the 
eneroaebiug power of the Goorlclias. On'* the breaking out of * D’Crui, loa, 
the war nuth Nepaul in 1814, Sir David Oobterlony issued a 
proclamation inviting the various chiefs to co-operate with the 
British, and promising to such as should satisfactorily comply 
niih the call, confirmation in their hereditary possessions, and 
protection from future attempts at aggression. A few only 
entitled themselves to the benefits held out : some had fled 
from the oppression of their invaders, some kept back from 
fear, and probably some distrusted the promises of the British 
government, and were apprehensive that by compliance with 
the required conditions, they should but exchange one tyranny 
for another. The success of the British arm}' removed all 
ground for hesitation, and put an end to the opportunity of 
choosing between the Goorkhns and their conquerors. All 
the chioflains now became candidates for the exercise of cither 
the justice or the clemency of the triumphant power, .and the 
liberality of tlie British government was manifested in admit- 
ting claims which had been justly forfeited, and restoring pos- 
sessions which the fortune of war had placed at its disposal. A 
part of Gurwhal was restored to its fugitive rajah ; the remainder, 
consisting of tho districts situate to the eastward, above the con- 
fluence of tho Alandakini and the Alulcnunda, together with 
the Dehra Dhoon, the pergunnab of Raeongurh, Subathoo, and 
Sewah, were retained by tho victors, as was also the pergunnab 
of Sundock, in which is a cantonment for British troops. 

Burrowlee p.assed to tho rajah of Nalagnrh or Hindoor, in 
exchange for Malowu, occupied as a British post. Bughat 
was dismembered, and a portion disposed of to the rajah of 
Patteeala ; tho remainder has since lapsed to the paramount 
power, from failure of heirs. A claim, however, to the sncccs- 
sion has been recently preferred by a first cousin of tho last 
two chiefs. Tho claim was not allowed, but a discretionary 

authority was given to tho local government either lo retain 
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the estate, or, if more expedient, to bestow it on the claimant 
by a new sunnud : this was in 1849. The former* altematiro 
was adopted, and Bughat is now a British possession. Kcyon* 
tbul, like Bughat, was subjected to the process of dismember- 
ment, and the excised part was transferred to the rajah of 
Batteeala. In consideration of this alienation, the remainder 
of the Eeonthul state is excused the payment of tribute. At 
a later period, Baeen Gurh, which had been rcsen'cd by the 
'British government as a military post, was made over to the 
ruler of Keonthul, in exchange for Simla.^ Kothkai, in conse- 
quence of long and irreclaimable misgovernment, was in 1828 
annexed to the British dominions.* The ruler of Ootrach or 
Turoch, from the like cause, but more than ten years later, 
incurred the penalty of confiscation, and the territory was 
incorporated with Joobul.® The states now recognised as 
having a distinct existence, are the following : — ^Bhagul, Bccjah, 
Beejee, Bulsun, Bussahir, Dhamie, Dhorcatee, G-hurwal, 
Hindoor or Nalagurh, Joobul, Keyonthul,* ICoomharsin, Koo- 
nyhar, Hothar, Kuhloor or Belaspore, Manee-Mojra, Mangnl, 
Muhlog, and Sirmoor I^ahun. The area of the whole is 
10,054 square miles; the entire population about 631,020^. 
Each will be found noticed in its respective place under the 
alphabetical arrangement^ as will also the portions of territoiy 
in these districts originally retained, or subsequently acquired 
by the British government. 

HIMALAYA .* — A vast assemblage of mountains, stretching 
in an irregularly curved line from the defile above Cashmere,® 
on the north-west, through which the Indus penetrates into the 
plains of the Punjab, and separates the range from the moun- 
tains of Hindoo Koosh,t to the southern bend of the Sanpo or 
Hihong on the east prerious to its junction with the Brahma- 
pootra. This stupendous mass extends over 22° of longitude, 
its western extremity lying in long. 73° 23', and its eastern in 
long. 95° 23'. 

In 'so brief a sketch as necessity compels, it is impracticable 

* The following tlinkoraees or petty chieftaiaships aro tributary to 
Keyonthul ; viz., Foouder, Bain, Kootcc, Goond, Hadban, and Theog. 

t Humboldt' regards the Hindoo Koosh as altogether distinct from tho 
Himalaya, mid considers the distinction as not merely verbal but sub- 
Btantial, having referenco to the origin of the two ranges. 
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to go licyond on outline of the more noticeable facts of 
this remarkable region ; and it is necessary to premise, that 
the view must be restricted in a great degree to the southern 
slope of the mountains, as that which constitutes the limit of 
India on the north. To extend inquiry to the Tibetan side, 
would exceed the proper bounds of the work ; while, to carry 
research into the wide variety of subjects which .might be 
introduced, as into the various branches of natural history, or 
into the habits, languages, history, and present circumstances 
of the inhabitants, would swell the article to a length dispro- 
portioned to tho place which it should occupy in a book 
embracing so -aude a field. Some information on these points 
will, moreover, be found under other heads ; among which, the 
reader may be referred to the articles Kumaon, Gurwhal, and 
Bussahir, It would, however, be unjust to refrain in this 
place from noticing a very admirable, though short tract, by 
Dr. Hooker, “ On the Climate and Yegetation of the temperate 
and cold regions of East Nepal, and the Sikkim and Himmalayn 
Mountains in regard to meteorology and plants of the parts 
proposed to bo illustrated, it is most valuable, and the more so, 
as it is the result of the personal observations of the learned 
author. 

About midway between the limits above defined, and in the 
vicinity of Lake Manasarowar, is the southern extremity of 
the mountain-range, which, extending from the north-west 
into Thibet, separates the drainage system of the Indus from that 
of the Sanpob (afterwards the Brahmapootra), and is by some 
regarded as the grand central axis of Asia,* From this centre 
the chain of the Himalayas stretches to nearly an equal dis- 
tance in a north-westerly direction on the one hand, and a 
south-easterly on the other, throwing off at right angles lateral 
ranges sloping southward to the plains of India. Deep narrow 
valleys, separated from each other by these meridional ranges, 
contain the sources of the numerous rivers which constitute 
the drainage system of tho Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahma- 
pootra. Among the tributaries of the Indus, may be enumerated 
the Jhelum, Chenab, Beas, Eavee, and Sutlej; the principal 
feeders of the Ganges are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, and 
Cosy : the Teesta and some others fall into the Brahma- 
pootra. The elevation® of the culminating range of the Hima- 
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layn, objL'rvps Dr. Thomson, “is probsMy at a mi’an about 
38,000 or 20,000 feet; it is noarly uniform at about llicn* 
elevations throughout a great part of tljc ehnin, but gradually 
(linunishcB toward both ends. Like all mountaiii'chaiub, it 
presents nltcmations of high nud low portions, the lower parts 
or passes, as they nro called, from their affording the means of 
passage to travellers from one sido to the other, being at Iho 
upper extremities of the river basins. These passes are, with a 
few exceptions, rarely under 17,000 or 38,000 feet. TIte 
lateral chains, starting from the more clcAntcd portions of the 
central axis between the passes, gradually diminish in eleva- 
tion as they approach the plains of India, not, however, with 
any exact uniformity of progression ; for it j.s not unfreijuenl 
to find them rise into lofty peaks, considerably moro elevated 
than any ktion-n part of the central axis. The greater p.art of 
the giant pc.aks, which rise to an elevation of 20,000 or 28,000 
feet, are situated in this manner, not on the central avis, hut 
to the south of it.” 

The distribution of the Himalayas, by the authority just 
quoted, into two grand sections (the eastern and wiv'torn), is 
c.'ilciilalod to exhibit with greater perspicuity the le.ading rlia- 
racteristics of each, and is obviously prercr.vhlc to tlie cli.itri- 
bution of Jlcrbcrt,® under which the clmiu is divided into 
three separate portions; the section designated the “Jitdo- 
Gangelic range,” and stretching from the tonree of the Suth-j, 
in Lake ^lanasarowar, to the vicinity of Itopur, on that rivi-r, 
in long. 7G° 40', occupying the central position. A more reri'ul 
travelicr,*' whoso researches extended to Iho.^c region'*, adopts 
Iho less complicated* of the two arrangements, and in so 
doing advances additional arguments in if.s favour. The two 
sections, he contends, furnish points of re.setnblance, in pre* 
seuting almo'st insurmountable obstacles to comnmnie.ilion 
between the countries which they dix'ido, and both m.srking 

* "Tiio gre.it’ ITimalayj*, which liSumU Inilis to the north in okoos- 
tlnnons chain of gigantic peaks from the jonthwanl bend of tii" liraiiins- 
poolra to the holy lake of 3faoa‘cra«ra, is extondc.l In thet>c*lR.'.ril fr m 
th- source* of the Snttnj to the magnificent js'nks of IXvjainnr, stnl tii'n*'* 
to tlio •iintce' of tlm Gilsit nail Kunar rivers, wi.*'re it Join* the mount jmi 
of rnmur and Hinda Koch. Tlie higli'‘t p"»k» in the Wc.lcni Jfiis.at«a 
are N'nr..U IMi, fv’t; Gyu j«.sk, 25,761 feet; .Moto iiangii, t-ht'*/' ' 

r^'t ; and Totgaal, £2,7(/» r< tt,’' 
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the boundaries of nations, hy separating the Botis of Thibet 
from the Hindoo family of India. The distinction of climate 
ho considers not less positively marked than that of nations ; 
both ranges forming the “lines of demarcation between tho 
cold and dry climate of Thibet, with its dearth of trees, and 
the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance of 
vegetable productions.” ^ Some analogy, moreover, may he 
traced between the drainage systems of the two sections ; the 
one separating the waters of the Sanpo from those of tho 
Ganges and its affluents, and the other intervening between 
tho Indus, flowing at its noi'thern base, and the subsequent 
tributaries of that river rising on its southern slope. 

Major Cunningham, however, appears to be in error in sup- 
posing that the two divisions present points of conti'ast as well 
as of resemblance. “There is,” he observes, “one marked 
difference between the eastern and western ranges, which can 
scarcely fail in striking the most casual observer. The inferior 
mountains of the eastern chain generally run at right angles 
to its axis; whereas those of the western chain are mostly 
disposed in subordinate parallel ranges.” This marked differ- 
ciicc, however, is not between the eastern and western divisions, 
but between two separate portions of the latter. The ramifi- 
cations running “at right angles” to the axis, and the 
“ parallel ranges,” are both comprised within the limits assigned 
by Major Cunningham to his western dirision ; viz. from the 
sources of the Sutlej to the banks of the Indus. In allusion 
/6o a portion of this division. Captain Strachey^ observes : “ If 
t we examine the structure of the mountains more closely, we 
shall find that from the sources of the Tonse to those of the Kali, 
a space which includes the provinces of Gurwhal and ICumaon, 
all, tho great rivers, the Bhagerati, Vishnugunga, Houli of 
Niti, Gori, Houli of Harma, and Kali, run in directions not 
far from perpendicular to the general direction of the Hima- 
laya. - Kimther, that they are separated one from another by 
great transverse ranges, on which all the highest of the mea- 
sured peaks of this region are to ho found.” Prom these, 
moreover, proceeds an intricate ramification of subordinate 
ridges, gmng to the whole area a most irregular and confused- 
appearance.® “ Even the Snowy chain,” says Herbert,* speaking 
of the Indo-Gangetio chain, “though defined to a certain 
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degrco by a plicnomenon fo singular on n first riow to Ibo 
inhabitant of the plain conntrj’, losoa on a nearer appro, icli all 
character of continuity and regularity, and appears under the 
same confused nnd irregular aspect winch the lower elevations 
are observed to bear." 

The length of the western division of the culminating migo 
of the Ilitnaiayas, from the sotirco of the Sutlej to the peaks 
of Dayamnr on the Indus (within which limits arc compri-ed 
the Indo-Gangetic and the Bara Lacim ranges), ia nearly TOO 
miles. The elevations of its summits nro a.s under ; — 
reak*. HriKht. 

1 . 3ranoninngli or Gurhi fill, 000 

2. ICunlas Peak 22,51 S 

3. Gula Ghnl Peak 21,23S 

4. XX 20,170 

5. XIX 22,707 

G. Xrni 22511 

7. XV 22,101 

8. Xniula Dovi 2<'>,7d9 

0. Xlir 22,383 

10. XII 22, OSS 

11. A. Xo. 1 23,531 

12. XI 20.758 

13. A. Xo. 3 2.3.317 

14. X. 2.3.152 

15. B : 22,2011 

IG. K 22,570 

17. 1 2-3,300 

18. Katnet 25,.').'50 

10. VIII 28, 2.30 

20. Badrinalh Peak 22,0.5 1 

21. A'JT 28,4.11 

22 .’. 22,7.5 » 

2,3. II 21, SOI 

21, G 22.53G 

23. U 21.012 

20. Ked.'irnaUi 23,0(12 

27. M 22 792 

28. St. Patrick 22,793 

20, St. George 22,G.51 
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Peaks. Hdglit. 

' 30. Hudru Himdla 22,390 

31. Swarga 22,906 

32. The Pyramid 21,679 

83. Jaonli Peak 21,940 

34. E. 0 21,772 

35. E 21,964 

36. G-. Srikanta 20,296 

37. Eock Peak 21,076 

38. "Windy Peak (Kyobrang) 20,169 

39. Glacier Peak 20,544 

40. Ealdang or "W. Kailas 21,103 

41. Pj'ramidal Peak 20,106 

42. Porgyal 22,700 

43. Chang-Eazing Peak 20,500 

44. Gyu Peak 24,764 

45. Parang Peaks 19,500 

46. ZanskarEidge 20,000 

47. Ser and Mer 20,000 

48. Bal Tal Peak 19,660 

- 49. Hayamur 20,000 

50. Peak H. of Pesbawur 20,493 


The mean elevation, as already observed, is about 20,000 
feet, the limits of the snow-line on the southern slope having 
a height of about 18,600 feet.* According to Herbert,® the 
geological structure of these mountains consists of gneiss and 
a schistose formation, comprising micaceous, cbloritic, and 
talcose schists. Captain Straohey,® describing the character of 
the Indo-Gangetio chain, observes s " Along the lines on which 
the points .of greatest elevation are found in this part of the 
range, we invariably see, for a breadth of several miles, reins 
of granite in great abundance penetrating the schists, often 
cutting through them, but perhaps most frequently following 
the bedding of the strata, between which they seem to have 
been forced. The great peaks are, I think, in almost evciy 
case, composed of schistose rock, but the' granite veins may be 
most clearly seen on the faces of the mountains to very great 
elevations. Kamet, one of the highest of the peaks in this 

* Tbe lino of perpetual eopgelation is placed by Herbert at a conaider- 
ably lower altitude.' 
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region, seems, however, to be among the exceptions to this 
rule; its summit, which is upwards of 25,500 feet above 
the sea, appearing to consist of granite alone. This line 
of granite seems to be subdivided into several branches, dis- 
tributed generally along the strilce, but otherwise not verv 
regularly.” 

“ In immediate succession to the crystalline schists pene- 
trated by granite veins, we here come at once upon slaty beds 
overlying them, along the bottom of which, near the mica 
schists and gneiss, is a line of granite veins, differing some- 
what in appearance from those of the larger eruption, and not 
producing any great alteration in the slaty beds themselves, as 
is shown by the occurrence of a coarse conglomerate, the com- 
ponent parts of which are perfectly distinct only a few feet 
above the granite.” 

“Above these are slaty beds, in all perhaps 9,000 feet in 
thickness, consisting of coarse slates, grits, and limestones, all 
more or less affected by slaty cleavage, and all devoid of fesil 
remains. It is after reaching the top of these strata, which is 
rarely done nt a less elevation than 1'1,000 feet above the sea, 
that we at length enter again a region of fossiliferous rocks, 
which extends as far as my examinations have been carried. 
And it is not a little wonderful to find at this immense eleva- 
tion a regular succession of most of the more important 
formations, from the silurian to the tertiary periods," 

The length of the eastern section of the culminating range 
of the Himalayas, from the confluence of the Dihong with the 
Brahmapootra in the east, to the river Kalee, forming the 
boundary of Hepanl on the west, is about 800 miles. This por- 
tion supports the lofty peaks of Hinchinjunga and Dhwalagiri. 
Seen from Fatna, observes Dr. Boyle,^ “ at a distance of about 
ISO miles, these stupendous mountains present a long line of 
snow-white pinnacles, which, on a nearer approach, arc seen 
towering above the dark lino of lower but still lofty mountains.” 
Dhwalagiri,® having an elevation of 28,000 feet, is in Infc. 
29° 10’, long. 83°. Two hundred miles eastward of this, and 
inlat. 28° 20', long. 86°, is situate the mountain of Gossaintbnn, 
attaining the height of 24,740 feet,® After another interval* 

* It is generally believed that in this interval there are peaks more lofty 
than that of Gossaiothan; one near Tingri Aladan, ahont eighty miles 
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of 140 miles in the same direction, the lofty peak of Kinchin- 
junga, probably the highest mountain in the ■world,*' rises to 
the height of 28,176 feet.^ This last-named mountain is in 
the north-east angle of ITcpaul. Contiguous to Nepaul on the 
east, is the petty territory of Sikkim, epeaking of which Dr. 
Hooker® says: — “Viewed from a distance on the plains of 
India,' Sikkim presents the appearance — common to all moun- 
tainous countries — of consecutive parallel (wooded) ridges, 
running east and west, backed by a beautiful line of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in tho foremost ranges, through 
which the rivers debouch. Any view of the Himalaya, 
especially at a sufficient distance for the distant snow}- peaks 
to be seen overtopping the outer ridges, is very rare, from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the 3’ear, and the haziness of tho 
diy atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. At tho 
etid of the rains, when tho south-east monsoon has ceased to 
blow with constancy', -views are obtained, sometimes from a 
'distance of nearly 200 miles. The angle subtended by the 
giant peaks is so low (not a degree), that they appear like white 
specks very low on tho horizon, tipping the black lower and 
outer wooded ranges, which always rest on a belt of haze, and 
from the densit}', probably, of tho lower strata of atmosphere, 
are never seen to rest on the visible horizon. The remarkable 
lowness on tho horizon of the whole stupendous mass is always 
a disappointing feature to the new comer, who expects to see 
dazzling peaks towering in the air. Approncliing nearer, the 
snowy mountains sink behind the wooded ones long before the 
latter have assumed gigantic proportions, and when they 
increase in size, they appear a sombre, lurid grey-green moss 
. of vegetation, with no brightness or variation of coloiw. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rock, precipice, or cultiva- 
tion j some spurs project nearer, and some valleys appear to 

west of Kinchinjunga, is rumoured to rival tho latter mountain in eleva- 
tion. 

* Tl>e highest summits of tho Andes' are — ■ 

Sorata, 2C,267 Illimani, 23,052 ft. Cliimhorazo, 21,440 ft. 

It rvill bo thus seen that tho principal pc-ak of the Himalayas overtops 
tho principal summit of tho Andes by above half a mile of pcrpondicnlar 
altitude. 
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retire further into the heart of the first groat chain that shuts 
out all the country beyond. No pines -whatever are seen on 
the outer range of Sikkim, both soil and climate being far loo 
damp in the rainy season; nor are the colours of the foliage so 
varied and bright ns the more perennially humid forests of 
tropical shores, from the want of any abundance of such palms 
as caryota, tall arecie, and of artocarpi, or of orange-groves.” 
Beyond this, extensive tracts of the Iffimalayas remain unc.t- 
plored, though it is known that a considerable portion of the 
Bootan territory, extending to long. 95°, presents a succession 
of lofty and rugged mountains, frequently rising to an allitudo 
of 20,000 feet above the level of the sen, and covered with 
snow throughout the year.® 

Thus it will be seen that the great Himalaya range, from its 
north-western extremity, where its continuity with the Hindoo 
Hoosh is broken by the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 
giving rise in its course to the Jhelum, Chenaub, Tiaveo, 
and Beas rivers, after which it is penetrated* by the Sutlej, 
previous to its debouch into the plains near Boopur. Purtlier 
east, it continues its original direction, throwing off in its 
progress the feeders of the Ganges, and also of the Brnlmm- 
pootra subsequently to its confluence with the Sanpoo or 
Hihong. The entire chain may be said to have an average 
breadth^ of 150 miles ; its length is computed at about 1,500. 

“ The noblest scenery in India,” says Elphinstono,® “ is 
under the Himalaya, where the ridges are broken into every 
form of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, and slopes covered 
-with gigantic pines and other trees, on the same vast scale, 
mixed with the most beautiful of our fion’ering shrubs, and tbo 
best of our fruits in a state of nature. Over the whole towers 
the majestic chain of tbo Himalayas, covered with eternal 
snow, a eight which the soberest traveller has never 
described without kindling into enthusiasm, and .which, if 
once seen, leaves an impression that can never ho equalled 
or effaced.” 

* Dr. Thompson' says, "The most marked of these peculiarities may bo 
observed in the courso of the Sntlej, which raas, for a veiy coasidembla 
part of its course, nearly parallel to the Indus, beforo it turns towards the 
plains ; thus separating the -western division of tho Diiualfiya chain, nlmosl 
from its very origin, into two branches." 
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HIMMTJT&TJNG-E,! in tlie Brifeish district of Allaliabad, 
lieutenant-governorsHip of the Horth-'West Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allahahad to Jiibbulpore, 
and four® miles S. of the former. It is situate on the left* 
banlc of the Jumna, at the Onwgliat ferry, and has a small 
space suited for encamping. Lat, 25“ 26', long. 81“ 65'. 

HIMUTGABH,^ in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions 
of Scindia, a small town 10 miles S.'W. of the fort of Gwalior.' 
It is situate at the north extremity of a narrow* pass, extending 
from north to south, through a range of rocky sandstone hills, 
to the town of Puniar. Close to it was fought, on 2Dth De- 
cember, 1843, an engagement, styled the battle of Puniar, 
between the British detachment led from Bundelcund by 
General Grey and the Mahrattas. The British lost thirty-six 
men killed, and 180 wounded; the Mahrattas lost all their 
artillery, amounting to twenty-four pieces, all their ammunition, 
some treasure, and a great number of men. Lat. 26° 6', long. 
78“ 8'. 

HINDIA, or HANDITA,* in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town on the route from 
Baitool* to Mow, 90 miles 2^.17. of former, 96 S.B. of latter. 

/ It is situate on the left or south bank of the Nerbudda, hero a 
great river, 1,000* yards wide. It is of considerable size, and 
has a large bazar, and a fort commanding^ several ghats or 
passes over the river. This place was, in 1820, occupied by a 
British force, and by the ti-eaty of 1844, was, with its per- 
gunnah, and that of Hurda, yielding together an annual 
revenue of 140,000 rupees, placed under British management, 
the revenue being appropriated to the inaintonance® of the 
augmented Gwalior contingent. Distant S. from Gwalior fort 
280 miles, S.E. from Oojein 90. Lat. 22° 26', long. 76° 69'. 

HINDOLBE.— A to^Yn in the Bajpoot state of Boondeo, 
three miles from the loft bauk of the Nej Huddee, and 13 miles 
N.IN’'. from Boondee. Lat. 25° 35', long. 75° 34'. 

HINDON,^ a river of Hindustan, rises at the south-west 
base of the Sewalik range, in lat. 80° 16', long. 77° 63'. Its 
course is southerly, and divided from that of the Jumna by a 
slight elevation* of the surface, along which the Doab Canal 
extends. In the rainy season it communicates by cross ohan- 

* Garden ' states, erroneously, " on the right bank." 
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' nela and branches with various torrents, which then trarefse 
the country. After a course generally southerly of about 160' 
miles, it falls into the Jumna on the left side, in lat. 28° 27',' 
long. 77° 30'. It is crossed by the route from Debra to Saha- 
soisrdcn.TnbWof runpoor, in Int. 29° 68', long. 77° 43', and is there fordable® 
•SIS, sjV. ’ ’ during the dry season. It is also crossed by the route from 

Kurnoul to Mozufiemuggur, in lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 33', and 
- is there fordable, except when swollen during the rains ; by 
the route from Eiurnoul to Meerut, in lat. 29° 12', long. 
77° 34', and is there fordable, with a depth of from two to two 
and a half feetj and by the route from Meerut to Saharun- 
poor, in lat. 29° 33', long. 77° 40', and is there crossed by a 
bridge and long causeway. 

• 0 . 1 . 0 . Mi. noe. HINDOOE, or NAL'aG U -I tH.* — A hill state at the south- 
Suff^* western deelinty of the Himala 3 'a Mountains. It is bounded 

on the north bj’ Euhloor ; on the east by Bhngul and Muhlog ; 
on the south and west by Sirhitid. It contains an area of 233 
square miles, the centre being in lat. 31° 7', long. 76° 50’. It 
is traversed throughout its whole extent by a steep range 
of hills, which, rising over the left bank of the Sutlej, con- 
tinues in n south-easterly direction until joining tbe Sub- 
Himalaya near Subathoo. Parts of this ridge attain a con- 
» E 1 . 0 . Trifon. siderablo height; Cliumbagarh being 4,400,® and Kamgarh' 
4,034 feet above the sea. The drainage is either by the 
rivers Gurabur and Gunrora, which' flow in a north- 
westerly direction to the Sutlej, or by the Snrsa, which, rising 
in the Pinjor Doon, takes also a north-westerly direction, 
and falls into the Sutlej near Hanoli, after ® course of about 
9 Tnveu, 1, 37 . thirty miles. Moorcroft® speaks of part of the country thus 
traversed in favourable terms : — Tbe valley of the Gamrora 
is populous and well cultivated. Along the courses of tbe 
/different small streams by which it is intersected are rows of 
pear-trees, which, at the time we passed them, were in full 
blossom. Tillages occurred repeatedly on either side of the 
' road,” The Sursa receives several small streams from the 
north and north-east; of these the most .worth notice are the 
‘ woorcton, ibM. Baladh® and the Euta. Tbe Lohund and tbe Kalakund, two 
small rivers, flow down the mountain-tract sloping to the 
; • - north-west, and fall into the Sutlej. The low grounds on the- 

i hanlcs of the Sursa ond Sutlej are alluvial, fertile, and, bemg 
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little more tlian 1,000 feet above the sea, Imve a climate and 
produce resembling those of intcrtropical regions. The crops 
are generally maize, rice, u-heat, barley, various kinds of millet, 
cotton, opium, ginger, turmeric, hemp, tobacco, oil-seeds, and 
esculent vegetables. The fruits are pomegranates, peaches, 
apricots, plums, apples, pears, walnuts, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and melons. The pulp of the pomegranates is eaten ; 
the husks are dried, and exported for the purposes of dyeing® 
and tanning. The acacia, Indian fig, pine, elm, willow, gentian, 
geranium, rose, and other shrubs familiar in Europe, adorn the 
hills. The country is altogether picturesque, beautiful, fertile, 
well watered, and highly cultivated. The only places of 
importance are Kalagarh, Eamgarh, and Plassi or Palasi. 
Nalagarh is at present the residence of the rajah, in place of 
Plassi, at which he formerly dwelt. The population of the raj 
is estimated hy Moorcroft® at 20,000. It is represented to 
contain 136 villages, and to yield an annual revenue of 
10,OOOZ. hut according to official report® of a recent date 
(1818), the revenue does not exceed 8,0007. The thnkooreo of 
Burrowlee, M-ith the exception of a small part, was conferred® 
on the rajah of Hindoor, in November, 1815, in lieu of the fort 
of Malown, with six villages, retained as a post for British 
troops. The rajah holds under the Bast-India Company, from 
whom he received his raj on the expulsion of the Goorkhas in 
1815; and in troublous times his conduct has been charac- 
terized hy his devotion to British interests. 

H1ND0STAN.--See IwnrA. 

HINDOITL,^ in the British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Meerut to that of Muttra, and 
17 miles® N.E. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is indifferent, being narrow and sandy in some places ; 
the country open, and hut partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 12', 
long. 77° 19'. 

IIINDCWN,' in the Eajpoot state of Jeypore, a town on 
the route from Agra to Mow, 71 miles S.W. of former, 314® 
N.E. of latter. It was formerly a largo city, witli several ® 
extensive buildings, but suffered so much from the devastations 
of the Mahruttas, that it is much decayed, though still popu- 
lous.® The rampart which once surrounded it is now quite 
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in ruins, but it bas a good bazar. Lat, 2C“ 41', long 

77’ icy- 

HIJfGIiAJG'AE.IT, or HHTGLAISG-AHH,* in Jlalwa, a 
hill fort in the possession of Ilolkar’s family, long deemed 
impregnable by the natives. It is surrounded by a deep 
'ravine 200 feet deep, 250 wide, and mtli perpendicular sides, 
from the edge of which the walls rise, and is accessible only by 
three causeways, made to form communications across the 
chasm, with three gates respectively. It was, however, stormed 
July 3rd, 1804, by a British detachment sent by Colonel 
IVIonson, stationed at Sunara, ten miles farther east. The 
detachment, commanded by Major Sinclair, consisted of a 
battalion of a native regiment, with six stx-pounders and a 
party of irregular horse. After battering for on hour, the 
British csc.aladcd the walls, and took® the place with little loss, 
not n British ofliccr being cither killed or wounded. It was 
subsequently restored to Holknr,® apparently in conformity to 
tbo declaratory article annexed to the treaty* of Bajpurgbat, 
1803. Distant from Indor, IT., 130 miles j from Oojein, K, 
100. Lat. 24’ 40’, long. 75® 60’. 

ITINGMEE. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on tbo right bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 1G8 miles N. by 'W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19’ 43', 
long. 77’ 57'. 

IIINGNAH. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Bcrar, 12 miles S.'W. from Nagpoor, 
and OG miles £. by S. from Bllicbpoor, Lat. 21° 2', long. 
70’ 2'. 

mNGOLEE,* in Hydrabad, or territory of the Nizam, a 
town on the route from the city of Hydrabad to Akola, 185 
miles N.'IF. of former, 72 S. of latter. It is one of the 
stations® of the force denominated tbo Nizam’s contingent, 
but actually a British force, officered by British, and under the 
direction and control of the British government. Distance 
from Aladras, N.'W., 600 miles; Bangaloor, N., 4G5 ; Secun- 
derabad,' N.'W'., 190; Bombay, E., 290; Kampti, S.iv., 167. 
Lat. 19’ 42', long. 77’ 11'. 

HINGONA,' in the territory of Gwalior, a village on the 
route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 47 miles® S. of former, 
23 N.'W- of latter. It is situate on the left bank of the small 
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rirei’ ICobarl, and has a bazar. Here, in the end of December, 
1843, the British army imder Sir Hugh Gough, commander- 
in-chief, accompanied by Lord Ellenborough, remained en- 
camped some days during the abortive negotiation previous fo 
the battle of hlaharajpoor and Chonda. Lat. 26° 34', long. 
77° 67'. 


HHS'GITNGBLA.T,* in the territory of Nagpore, or domi- * e.i.o. m«. noc. 
nions of the rajah of Berar, a town on the river "Wunna, a 
tributary of the "Wurda. It is a place of coiisiderablo trade, 
and is interesting to the geologist, from containing nume- 
rous specimens of organized® substances in the Yulcanian »Jonm A«.soe. 
formation, general in this part of India. They are principally — 
portions of fossilized palm-trees. During the Mahratta war 
in 1818, it was occupied by a British force,® to cut off the put. 
communication of the flying Peishwa from the city of Nagpore. 

Distance from Hngpore, S., 45 miles. Lat. 20° 34', long. 

78° 53'. 


* Topography of 
Oudh, 127. 


HIHWA, a river of Nepal, rising in lat. 27° 20', long. 

88° 4', on the western slope of a spim of the Himalayas which 
connects the main or Snowy range with that known as the Sub- 
Himalaya, and, flowing through the district of Chyanpoor in a 
westerly direction for forty-five miles, falls into the Tambur on 
the left side, in lot. 27° 9', long. 87° 2#. 

HINWA, or EINWAH,* in the district of Aldemau, ter- »E.i.aM».Poc. 
ritory of Oude, a village two miles from the right bank of the 
river Ghaghra, 28 miles S.E. of Eyzabad, 100 E. of Lucknow. 

Butter® esrimates its population at 600, all Hindoos. Lat. 

26° 37', long. 82° 25'. 

HIinVA. — ^A river of Nepal, rising in lat. 27° 20', long. 

88° 3', on the western face of an extensive spur of the Hima- 
layas, separating Sikhim from Nepal It flows in n direction 
westerly for fifty miles, to its junction with the Tambur, in 
lat, 27° 8', long. 87° 27'. 

HTBDOEB,* in Bundolcund, a town in the British district * n.i.c. m«. doc. 
of Jaloun, on the route by Koonch from Gwalior to Calpee, 

32 miles® W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is well sup- ® oaracn, tbMm 
plied with water. Lat. 25° 69', long. 79° 20'. *“• 

HIENEE. — ^A town in the British district of Tirhoot, pre- E.T.o.Mf.Doc. 
sidency of Bengal, 81 miles -B. by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 

25° 47', long. 86° 24-'. 
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E.I.C. M».D(x. * inSSAMPOOB. — A town in the native 'state of Oude, five 

iniJos from tlic left bank of the Gogra river, and 48 miles 
N.E. by E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27° W, long. 81° 30'. 

• E.I.C. M9.noe. mSSAB.* * — ^'riio principal place of the pcrgunnalt of the 

same name, in the British district of Hurrceanali, lieutenant* 
govcrnoraliip of the Korth-'West Provinces, a town on the 
route from the city of Eclhi to Bhutnecr. It is situate oir 
the branch made by Feroz Shah from the Delhi Canal to' 
supply water for irrigation, ns avcII as for the use of the nume- 
rous host of followera brought by him into this arid tract, 

3 roum. Js. Soc. which was his favourite hunting-ground,- the neighbouring 
jcolMOn'on*’ ■'Tastes harbouring lions and tigers,® besides other wild beasts 
TrrrtioJy* '"***”'* formidable. This watercourse appears to have been partly 

» nojir/ nouny made by excavation, partly by clearing the channel of the Chi- 
tttogi or one of its branches. In 1825 it was, by order of the 
Tii ios. British government, cleared out ns far as Darbah, twenty-five 

<coiTin,iitiupni, miles north-west of Hissar, to which last place it is navigable^ 
fbrtimbcr-ratis. Previously to th/s renovatfon, Wie town and 
its vicinity sufTorod much from want of water, being supplied 
merely from tanks or from wells, of which last it bad 300 in 
*rr»neuin,ir«m. the time of George Thomas.® There is n well-supplied bazar, 
•^&noii’,’o>er- formerly the East-India Company had hero a stud,® to fur- 
iinu journ. II. nigij a Supply of horses for the army ; but iu 1844 the esta- 
vemictI jiiKDisp. blishment ceased.^ The place was likewise selected as the site 
7 iioreh, IMS. qP fjjj. rearing cattle for the ordnance department ; but 

• Id. laoet.isss. this establishment also has been recently abolished.® In the 

» *y«n ALberr, time of Akbar, Hissar® had two forts, one of stone, the other 
“• of brick.t The sircar, of which it was the principal place, was 

I l.dJO. * Properly Hienr, "the cibidol;” called in the tinnslntion of Fetishta' 

"Hissar i'eroza;” in the Ayeen Akbery, "Hissar Feerozeb,” in conse* ’ 
qncnce of having been hnilt (1356) by Feroz Shah of Delhi, 
r Drscrtptlon of t* Hamilton' says, "The palace of Sultan Feroze stands in what was 
HlndMt«n,^.^400. centre of the city, and has vejy extensive subterranean apartments. 

^ MI." Close to the p.alnce is nn iron pillar, mtber less than that at Joobut, near 

Delhi, called Feroze Shah’s Lath." A more detailed description of this 
9 Joom. As. Soe. pillar is given by Brown,’ who considers it n Buddhist relic, on which Feroz 
Benp. Shah made some alterations and inscriptions ; whence it is traditionally 

AnJfnt Temple oaheJ fho lath, club, or obeii-k of that monarch : — “ The iVDcient stone e 
at Uluor. forming the base of Feroz's pillar at Hissar, is of one piece, and is ten feet 

ten inchea high. How much of it is sunk in the ground below, I cannot 
tell ; bnt probably there is as much of it below os above, and some of the 
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rated to furniali 6,875 cavalry, 56,700 infantry, and an annual 
revenue of 13.75,022 rupees. The road to the east is good ; to 
the west it is in many places good, but oeoasionally heavy. 
Distant N.AV, from Delhi 104 miles; N.’W. from Calcutta 
991 miles.* Lat. 29° 8', long. 75° 50'. 

HISSULOOH. — A town in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, 126 miles N. by B. of Manga- 
lore. Lat. 14° 42', long. 74° 59'. 

HOBIGTTNJE. — A town in the British district of Dacca 
Jelalpore, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles S. by ’W. of Dacca. 
Lat. 23° 11', long. 90° 11'. 

HO BRA,* in the British district of Baraset, presidency of 
Bengal, a town® lying on the route from Calcutta to Dacca. 
It has a small b.izar : the road in this part of the route is in 
general good, though in some places not free from swamps, the 
country being low and marshy. Distance from Calcutta, N.E., 
28 niiles ; from Dacca, S.W., 158. Lat. 22° 52’, long. 88° 41'. 

HOCHO,**^ or HOPCHO, in Bussahir, a stream of Koona- 
wur, rises near the north-eastern frontier, in lat, 81° 38', long. 
78° 48’, on the western declivity of the Qantung Pass, from the 
melted snows of which it is supplied. Even near the source, it 
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ancient inscriptions may still be preserved on the lower parts. The greatest 
oircumference of tiio stone above ground is eigbt and n half feet. The rest 
of the pillar is of the red sandstone common at Agra, nnd there is part of 
the column, ne.ar the second cornice, m.ido of coarse wliito marble. There 
is a massive iron rod on the top, which formerly served to support a cupola. 
Several attempts have been made to extract this rod by the natives, but 
they have always failed. ITrom the base of the Column to the top of this 
rod, the height is about forty-five feet. The column is solid, and there is 
no way of easily getting to the top.” The pillar is situate in the middle of 
a square of old buildings, at present used as a magazine. In one of them 
is the entrance to a subtermneous passage, stated by the natives to extend 
to Hansee, a distance of fifteen miles, .and which was explored by Brown, 
until the lights that ho used went out. The inscriptions do not appo.ar ns 
yet to have been deciphered; the character is considered to resemble 
English aapitals rather th.an any Indian letters. There is another building, 
which, according to tradition, was intended to represent the model of a 
ship, nnd made by order of Eeroz Shah, who having never seen one, and 
being unable to understand the account given by an officer who attempted 
a description, c.aused him to raise this singular structuro to aid the explana- 
tion. It is, however, as might he expected, very unlike any ship at 
present known. - 

* The Yurpo of Jacquomont,' 
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in some places spreads to a width of 100 yards, and in one 
part to 200, in another to 300; bat is so shallow as scarcely to 
cover the pebbles in its bed. In other places it is arched over 
with snow, or buried under the ruins of cliffs, from which it 
again liursts out and expands over the plain.' The fall, which 
in the upper part of its course is very gentle, lower doum is 
very rapid, as from its source to the confluence with theSutlaj, 
n distance of less than twelve miles, in a westerly direction, it 
descends 10,000 feet, and is in general one broken sheet of 
foam. The mountains bounding its course on each side are 
precipitous, lofty, and covered urith perpetual snow, avalanches 
of which frequently descend, and, damming the stream, form 
deep lakes, over the iey embankments of which the river is 
precipitated with a loud noise. 

HODUL,* in the British district of Ghiorgaon, lieutenant' 
governorship of the ITorth- West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Delhi to Muttra, and CO miles® S. of the former. Though 
now a small decayed town, containing a population® of only 
6,840 persons, the ruins obsemble prove it to have been onco 
extensive and important. It has a bazar, and there is a large 
and very fine tank,-* with water between twenly and thirty feet 
deep, and accessible by means of a range of stone steps extend- 
ing all round it. The road in this part of the route is good. 
iS;. 27" 63', long. 77° 26'. 

HOJBEIfO, in the jaghire of Jnjhnr, lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Iforth-IVest Provinces, a village on the route from 
Bohtuk to Ifamol, and six miles N. of the latter. Lat. 28° 8', 
long. 76° 12'. 

H.OKYE. — A. town in the British district of Northern 
Cachar, presidency of Bengal, 110 miles S.B. of Gowhatty. 


Lat. 25° 6', long. 92° 57'. 

HOLCAB’S DOMINIONS.— See DmonE. 

, HOLLA HONOOB,' * in the territory of Mysore, a town 

situate on the right hank of the river Bhadra, which, a few 
miles below, uniting with the Tonga, forms the Tungabhadro 
» Moor, Kar. of OT Tumbudra. The Bhadra is 250 yards wide,® yet fordable 
opentionf, 208 . except during the monsoon rains. The fort is described,® in 
1790, as “large, of a square form, with towers at the angles, 
and two in each face, between the angular ones the town as 
* Eolebonomiu ofTassin; Hooly Honore of Moor. 
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“ extensive, “* tolerably well built, and inclosed by a bad wall * Moor, uor. of 
and ditch.” The fort, in 1791, yielded® to a British detach- * js” «?'' 
ment, acting in junction with the Mahrattas against Tippoo °{ ^ 

Sultan. Distance from Seringapatam, N.'W., 127 miles. Eat. 

13° 68', long. 76° 44'. 

. HOLLAL. — torn in the British district of Dharwar, pro- E.r,o. M«.noe. 
sidency of Bombay, 160 miles N.N.E. of Mangalore. Eat. 

14° 61', long. 75° 47'. 

HOLLALQ-OONDT. — 'A town in the British district of e.i.c. Jh.Doc. 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, 27 miles N.N.B. of- Bellary. 

Eat. 16° 80', long. 77° 9'. 

HOEALKAIEA. — ^A town in the native state of Mysore, E.r.c. Ms. doc. 
116 miles N. by W. from Seringapatam, and 122 miles N.E. 
from Mangalore. Eat. 14° 3', long. 76° 14'. 

, HONAHWAE,! * in the British district of North Canara, i E.r.o. Ms.Doe. 
presidency of Madras, a seaport and town, the principal place 
of a talook or subdivision of the same name. It is situate on 
the north side of an extensive estuary, or rather inlet, of the 
sea, forming an expanse of salt-water, which at its south-eastern 
extremity receives the Hairsoppa or Sheravutty, a considerable 
river flowing from the "Western G-hats, farther eastward. This 
salt-water lake is about seven miles in length from south-east 
to north-west, and three in its greatest breadth ; has an area of 
about fifteen square miles, and contains several islands. Though 
not a good haven, it can receive large ships ; and Hyder Ali, 
sultan of Mysore, here established a dock for building ships of 
war, some of which were sunk by the British when they took 
the place, and their wrecks* were for a long time visible. -The ® nuchsimn, 
best station for' shipping is, however, the road outside the 
mouth of the haven, and sheltered® by two small islands, called > Horjbiii®ii, 
Baswaraje Droog and Fortified Island. The depth of water is ' 

five or six fathoms, and the ground is soft ; but as a station for 
shipping, it is disadvantageous for the greater part of the year, 
as fresh water is very scarce, the lake or haven being salt, 
except during the monsoon, when the quantity of water dis- 
charged into it by the Sheravutty and many other streams makes 
it quite fresh. It abounds in fish, great quantities of which i sketches 
are taken, and make an article of commerce. In particular ofSoniiieminaiB, 

^ I. TO, 84. 

* Honaver of 'Wilks Onor or Oaore generally of the British writerB ; * Mysore, Canars, 
TT i.-r, 1 « o .> ' nndMoIsbnr, 

Honawora of Buchanau.* < m .-n. 
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states of Ulc wind and tide, tlic surf on tlic bar is tremendcas, 
mid ttio attenipt"* to pass it attended with great danger. 
port wn.s formerly a place of great commerce, and still has I 
trade in pepper, cocoanuls, bctclnut, fish, and some other 
articles, c.specially the fragrant sandal-woud, which groirs in 
great abundnneo and perfection on tho rocky hills of the 
country, and is in great demand, moro particularly in China, 
where it is burned, to produce a perfume, before venerated 
images and sbrincs. 

Of this place there is bub little notice before 1569,* when it 
was a rich and beautiful city, with a fort, belonging to the queen 
of Gnirsoppn, a city now in ruins, about liftecn miles farther 
cast, on the river Shcravutty, and was plundered and burned 
by the Portuguese, who shortly after fortified and garrisoned® 
it. On the dec.iy of the Portuguese power in India, it \raa 
acquired by the sovereigns of Bcdnorc, on the conquest of . 
which place by Ilyder AH, this town also submitted' to him. 

In 1783® it was t.skcn by assault by a British force, despatched 
from Bomb.ay trader the commond of General SBitthetvs and, 
in 178J', obstinately and succcssrully defended* by Captain 
Torriano, against Tippoo Sultan ; to whom, however, in the 
same 5 'ear, it was ceded by the treaty of Mangalore.® On the 
overthrow of that princo in 1798, it again came into the 
possession of the East-India Company, distance direct from 
Bombay, S.E., 310 miles; from Mangalore, If.'W., 110;® from 
Soringapatam, N.'W., 200; from Madras, Is.VT., 410. Lat. 
1-1° 17', long. 74'’ 30'. 

HONIIITLLY. — town in tho native state of Mysore, on 
tho right bank of the Tongabudrn river, and 144 miles E.'W. 
by Is. from Seringapatam. Lat. 14° 15', long. 75° 43'. 

HONIVAE. — A. town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 20 miles W. of Beejapore. Lat. 16° 49', 
long. 75° 30*. 

HOOBLEE,* in the British coUectorate of Dharwar, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town situate about 12 miles S.E. of tho 
town of Dharwar. Though ill-built, it is a thriving place, and 
has some considerable trade, being one of the principal cotton 
marts of the Southern Mahrntta country. In this respect its 
importance will probably increase, from the improved means of 
communication with the coast. A cart-road from Dharwar to 

no 
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Hooblee was completed some years ago. In 1847 a fnrtliec 
continuation of this road was authorized to 'W'uddeguttee, on 
the Canara frontier, there to meet the road constructed by the 
Madras government for facilitating the inland trade between 
Dharwar and the port of Coomptn. The average® load of cotton 
for a bidlock is 280 pounds. The average hire of a bullock 
from Hooblee to the port of Goompta, a distance of 120 miles, 
is three rupees ; making the cost of conveyance six rupees per 
candy of 560 pounds. The average load for a cart drawn by 
tavo bullocks is 1,120 pounds. The same number of animals, 
therefore, employed in draught will draw twice the amount of 
goods by weight which they would carry in the way of burden. 

Two of the government vernacular schools are established in 
this tou-n ; one Mabratta, one Ganarese. 

Hooblee was formerly the seat of an English factory, which, 
in 1673,® was, with the rest of the town, plundered by Sevajee, 
the Mahratta lender, to the amount of 7,894 pagodas. Moazzim, 
son of Aurungzebe, sent^ by his father into this country at 
the head of an army, took Hooblee. During the decline of 
the kingdom of Delhi, the town fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, and on the overthrow of the Peisbwa, in 1818, was, 
with the rest of that prince’s dominions, taken possession of by 
the government of the East-India Goinpany. Its population® 

. is estimated at 15,000. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 200 miles ; 
from Poona, S.B., 230 miles. Lat. 15° 20', long. 76° 13'. 

HOODESABA . — A town in the British district of Gamroop, 
province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 47 miles H.'MV’. of 
Growhatty. Lat. 26° 34', long. 91° 10'. 

HOOGHLT.^ — A British district subject to the presidency 
of Bengal, and named after its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by the British district of Burdwan ; on the east 
by the river Hooghly, separating it from the British districts 
of Huddea, Baraset, and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; on the 
south by the river Boopnarain, separating it from the British 
districts of Midnapore and Hidjelce ; and on the west by the 
British districts Midnapore and Burdwan. It lies between 
lat. 22° 13'— 23° 13', long. 87° 34'— 88° 30'; is seventy-two 
miles in length from north to south, and fifty-two in breadth. 
The area, according to official return,® is 2,089 square miles. 
In its general aspect, the district is low and level in the 
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eastern part, but more hilly in the western and north-western, 
■whereat runs towards the high lands of Burdwnn. The river 
Hooghly touches on the district at its north-east comer, in 
lat. 23° 12', long. 88° 22', and, flonung southward, forms its 
eastern boundary towards the British districts Ifudden, Baraset, 
and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, for forty miles, ns far as 
Balee, in lat. 22° 40', long. 88° 25', where it passes into the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, on issuing from which, it again, at 
Port'GIoster, in lat. 22° 28', long. 88°, 12', touches on the 
Hooghly district, and flows along its eastern fronrier, dividing 
it from the Twenty-four Pergunnahs for twenty-five miles, to 
the confluence of the Boopnarain, at the southern extremity 
of the district, in lat. 22° 12', long. 88° 5'. About ten miles 
above this confluence, it on the right or west' side receives the 
Hamoodab, which, proceeding from the high lands of Burdwan 
in a direction south-east, enters the district at the north-west 
comer, in lat. 22° 66', long. 87° 67', and flows throughout it in 
a direction nearly south for fifty-five miles, to its junetion 
•with the Hooghly. In the dry' season, the Hamoodah is 
fordable in many places, but •when inundated by the periodical 
rains, at the close of summer and the commencement of autumn, 
becomes a vast torrent, ninety^ feet in depth and 1,000 feet in 
width, sometimes bursting the bunds or embankments with 
which it is inclosed, rushing with prodigious noise over the 
country, and sweeping away, in indiscriminate ruin, houses and 
their inmates, the crops and cattle. The Balkissore touches 
on the northern boundary of the district, in lat. 23° 2', long. 
87° 67', and, traversing it in a southerly direction for thir^' 
miles, becomes at the end of that distance its boundary towards 
Midnapore for fourteen miles. Subsequently re-entering the 
district, it forms its boundary towards Bijellee, and falls into 
the Ghmges in lat. 22° 12', long. 88° 7'. 

There are many other watercourses and torrents' of less 
note, but of considerable size during the periodical rains, 
when the country is overflowed to a great eitent. The dry, 
hot season lasts from the beginning of March to the end of 
June, during which interval the thermometer ranges from 75° 
to 110°. The periodical rains set in at the end of June, and 
last until the end of September or the early part of October. 
Hnring this period the country is very unhealthy', fevers and 
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ngues being especially rife. The cool season lasts from tie 
beginning of November to tie end of January, and in tie 
nights ice^ is sometimes formed to such on e:ctent, that masses 
may, with due precautions, be preserved to be used during tie 
hot season. February is cool and very pleasant, and is hailed 
vriti as high feelings of gratification by the natives, as tie 
finest part of spring is welcomed in Europe. 

According to a recent publication,^ there are a few deer and 
wild hogs; but “elephants, tigers, wolves, and buffaloes, are 
not indigenous* to this district, though now and then met 
with.” 

TIio soil in the south, in some places, is much impregnated 
with common culinary salt, which was formerly extracted on 
account of goveimment. Along the courses of the rivers, and 
generally in the low grounds, it is very fertile, and as irrigation 
is easily practised, it produces abundant crops of fine rice. 

Tlio trees most generally to be met with, are tlie mango, 
jak (Artocarpus integrifolid), cocoanub-palm and date-palm, 
tamarind, guava, lime-tree, orange-tree, and betel-palm. Lately, 
considerable efforts have been successfnlly made to introduce 
various new Iduds of trees and plants from the botanic garden 
at Calcutta. 

Besides rice, the principal objects of cultivation are the 
sugarcane, indigo, the mulberry-tree (for the sake of its leaves 
to feed silkworms), cotton, tobacco, mustard and other oil- 
seeds, ginger, hemp, potatoes, cucurbitaceous plants of various 
kinds, pens, onions, cabbages, and various other esculent vege- 
tables. Tlie principal exports are raw silk, iudigo, and sugar. 
A largo quantity of plantains is also sent to the Calcutta 
market, and distillation of rum is greatly increasing, in conse- 
quence of the brisk demand for it in the British market. 
Spirits are distilled in considerable quantities from the sap of 
the date-palm, and palmyra or toddy-palm. Large quantities 
of bamboos find a ready sale in the Calcutta market. Hemp 
is made into ropes, sacking, and coarse canvas. Formerly 
there was a considerable manufacture of cotton cloths, hut the 
gi’caler cheapness of the fabrics brought from Great Britain 

* Hamilton, however, remarke, ‘ “ It is snrprislng how large a proportion 
of its surface [that of Hoogbly] still remains in a state of nature, the a^liim 
of tigers. " 
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has nearly put an end to that branch of industry in this dis- 
trict, as ircTl as in other parts of India. 

The population, according to official® statewent, is l.r>20,liit0, 
an amount M-hieh, compared with the area, indicates an extra, 
ordinary relative density of 728 to the square mile ; and it is, 
nohrithstanding, considered* that the numbers of the people 
are steadily on the increase. They consist of Brahminist?, 
Mussulmans, and CbrisHnns j and among.'t them, according to 
a rough estimate, tho Braliminists form liro-thirds. Of the 
residue, the Mussulmans arc by far the most uutnerous, though 
the professors of Christianity constitute a portion rclatirely 
greater than is usual in India. In a recent publication, it is 
ohserved,® that “they may bo divided into tlirco cLwcs; 
1. Europeans, including gorernment functionaries; 2. Ea-'t 
Indians, or descendants of Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
Prench, by native mothers ; 3. native Christians. The Euro* 
peans out of the sennee of government aro vciy few. Tiio 
English and Trench planters and their assistants would 
hardly amount to a scoro of persons.’* 

The French settlement of Chandcrnngorc is situate within 
tho limits of this district, ns are nI.«o Ctu/)Sora and f’crampore, 
now British possessions, but originally belonging, the one to 
the Dutch, and the other to tlie D.ancs. Ilooghly, the prin- 
cipal pbee, Ainpata or Omptnh, Bocncliic, Jobannbad, Shah. 
bazar, Gholal, Kecrjwy, and the pbecs just mentioned ns now 
or lately held by foreign powers, aro described under their 
respective name.<» in the alphabctic.al arrangement. 

The principal routes arc, — 1. I'rom soutli-cast to north-west, 
from C.aleutta through tho town of Ilooghly to Burdwan; 
2. from Eo;ith-east to north-west, from Calcutta througli Jc- 
hnnabad to Bancoora ; 3. from north to south, along the right 
side of the river Ilooghly; i. from north -cast to wnih-west, 
from Burdwan to Midnaporc; 5. from c.Tst to west, from 
Calcutta to Alidnaporc. 

The tract comprised within the present district of IloogUr, 
appenrs, according to tho remotest historical records, to bare 
formed part of a considerable realm,® called Tamaralipts, 
its c.ipif,al of that name, idcntic.al with the modem 'r«mloo-. 
It is reputed to have maintained, or .a«pirod to maintain, eitee* 
sive foreign relations, and it is said, tli.at iu the year JCOl; {i f 
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king despatcUed an ambassador to tlic monarcb of China. M 
the time of the invasion of Bengal^ by the Mussulmans, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, the tract -svas com- 
prised within the dominions of a rajah residing at Kuddea, on 
the Bhagirathi, north of the present district of Hooghly. This 
feeble chief, without an attempt at resistance, deserted his 
dominions,* which were seized by Bukhtyar Khulijy, thd Mus- 
sulman general, and subsequently incorporated with the state 
which ho founded, and styled the kingdom of Bengal. It wms 
probably united to the kingdom of Delhi by the renowned 
Slier Shah, when, in 1542,® ho took the city of Gour, and over- 
threw the kingdom of Bengal. “Wrested from Delhi during 
the troubles ensuing on the death of Slier Shah, it was reunited 
to it in 1576, by Khan Johan, an officer of Akbnr. At the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, it became® part of 
the virtually independent state which, under the denomination 
of the soobah of Bengal, was founded by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
dmdng the weakness and distractions of the kingdom of Delhi, 
ensuing on the death of Aurungzebe. The right of the Bast- 
India Company to this tract originated in the treaty concluded 
with Meer Oossim in 1760, and was confirmed in 1765, by the 
emperor Shah^ Allum. 

HOOGTTLY.^^ — The principal place of the British district 
of the same name, a town on the line of railroad now under 
construction from Calcutta to Beuarea. It is situate on the 
right bank of tbe gi’eat offset of the Ganges, from it deno- 
minated tbc Hoogbly. The river in this part is much con- 
tracted® in breadth. The civil establishment of the district 
located here is accommodated in several buildings,® of striking 
appearance, in the Grecian style of architecture, .but of frail 
beauty, being merely overlaid with chnnam or stucco. The 
church, built by tbe Jesuits, according to tbe inscribed date, 
1599, is a large fine structure, of such durable materials as to 
appear to have been but recently erected. Here is a college, 
erected in 1836, upon a site granted for the purpose hy the 
government,^ supported by funds derived from tbe estate 
of Haji Muhammad Mobsin.® Instruction is given both in 
English and Oriental litcratm'e. Connected with this institu- 
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tion are several brand schools. The civil establishment, of 
whicli Hooglily is tho chief station, comprises the following 
European ofGccra : — A civil and sessions judge, a collector, a 
magistrate, a joint magistrate, and deputy collector; two-v, 
assistants to the above, an nssistant-surgeon, a superintendent 
of nbkarrcc, an assistant to that officer. Besides these, there 
is a considerable number of native functionaries, of various 
« stpwnpi.iiiji. of grades and denominations. Tliis town is conjectured® to have 
been founded bj' the Portuguese in 1537, In 1632, it was, 
after an obstin.atc defence of three months, stormed by the 
troops of Shahjehan, 1,000 Portuguese being slaughtered, and 
dylOO taken prisoners. Sixty-four large vessels, and 254 of 
smaller dimensions, were burned, three only escaping to Goa. 
Tho place, thus possessed by tho Moguls, became the royal 
port of Bengal. In 1676,^ the English established a factory 
here, and about the same time Tavernier® mentions a similar 
establishment belonging to the Butch. In 16S1, the English 
factor}' was fortified,® and provided with a small guard, con- 
sisting of twent}' Europeans, which was the first military , 
establishment of the Company in Bengal, Subsequently 
wrested from the Company by Sooraj-oo-dowlah, it was, in 
1767, retaken b}' Clive, and has from that time been retained. 

' rrienfl offniirn, population of the to^vn is estimated at about 12,000.* _ 
Di.slanco N. from Calcutta 27® miles ; from Benares, S.E., 394.® i 
Lat. 22'’5-4', long. 88'’22'. 

HOOGHLT.* — large river of Bengal, formed by the 
9 nmncii. Jicin. junctioD® of two great branches of the Ganges, the Bhagruttee 
of Jiapjnf iiiiiiitici- the Jellinghee, the confluence of which is in lat. 23“ 25', 
long. 88“ 22', and 125 miles from the sea, reckoned by tho 
windings of the stream to Biamond Point, or, if the estuary be 
included, as fur ns Saugor Boads, 160 miles. Its® mean breadth 
above Calcutta is three-quarters of a mile, and it was formerly 
navigable for ships of the line® ns high ns Chande'rnagore, 
115 miles from Saugor Bonds, and seventeen above Calcutta. 
There is indeed a rumour, pretty generally credited, that tho 
river is gradually silting up, and will at some future time cease 
to afford adequate accommodation to the trade of the capital of 
British India. This would be a fearful blow to the prosperity 
of the “ City of palaces,” unless a suitable remedy should be . 
j^iend of India, pj.Qyjjg^_ Towards this end, it has been suggested® that either 
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a sliip canal or a railway miglit be constructed from Calcutta 
to tbe Mufcwal, a river some distance to the eastward, not 
unfitted to become the successor of the Hooghly, should it be 
necessary to abandon that channel ; and thus the commerce of 
the maritime emporium of Bengal be retained. However, 
“ the draught® of w’ater for ships departing from Calcutta to 
proceed down the river, is usually limited to seventeen feet, but 
the pilots will, for a gratuity presented to them, sometimes 
take charge of vessels drawing seventeen and a half or eighteen 
feet ; and if a powerful steam-tug be employed, they may be 
taken from Calcutta drawing nineteen or even twenty feet, 
when the tides and weather are favourable.” "Wheu the river 
is not afiected by the annual periodical inundations, which take 
place at the close of summer, the water is slightly salt at 
Calcutta, but “in September^ the freshes are at their height ; 
there is then no A-isible tide off Calcutta, the ships do not 
swing up, and the river-water is perfectly sw’eet, far beyond 
Saugor, in the open sea.” The following general summary of 
the variations of the tides of the Hooghly is given by the 
writer just quoted : — " rrom® the point of lowest low water in 
the dry season, to that of the highest high water in the freshes, 
is twenty feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise o.f tide from 
low to high water-mark takes place in March, April, and May, 
and is fil'teen feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide 
from low to high water-mark in the freshes is ten feet. The 
smallest mean rise of tide takes place in the freshes, and is at 
neap tides only three feet sir inches. The smallest mean rise 
of the tide in the dry season, neap tides, is four feet. Brom 
the lowest fall of tlic river to high watei^inark, neap tides, in 
Pehruary, is eight feet. Prom the lowest fall of the river to 
low water in the freshes, neap tides, is twelve feet.* Tlie river 
is at its lowest in the beginning of March. The river is 
swollen by the freshes in July, August, and September, and 
part of October. The freshes take off about the middle of 
September, and are generally out of the river by the end of 
October, At the beginning of Hovember, although the freshes 

* During tbe inundation in September, 1823, tbe low water stood at 
eighteen feet sis inches, the tide having ebbed only fifteen inches on that 
day. The difference between this low water and the high water (neap 
tides in Pebruaty, viz. eight feet) is ten feet six inches. 
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are out of tlje river, it is upwards of tLree feet liigTier at low 
water than in March. The river is in the most quiescent state 
during the months of ITovember, December, Jnnuarj^, and 
Pebruary. During these months, the night ti&es are higher and 
more rapid than the daj tides ; and there ore, on some occasions, 
bores at night. The strongest flood tides, and the greatest 
mean rise of the tides, are in March, April, May, and June. 
The day tides in these months are higher than the night tides. 
The strongest freshes are in September, In July, the strength 
of the flood tides is counteracted by the freshes, and this, 
therefore, is a moderate month as regards tides. The bores 
also are moderated, as a consequence. In August, the flood 
tides are overcome by the freshes, and the bores are moderate: 
should there be a high parallax of the moon, however, the 
great height of the sen in this month will cause a considerable 
bore.” Though not a mile* wide at Calcutta, the river docs 
not at all times nflbrd perfect security to ships, as there have 
b(fen instances of their being blown ashore® there in violent 
storms. Tlie river hos little increase of breadth until after it 
has received the waters of the Dammoodah and Eupnarain, and 
passed Diamond Point, fifty miles from Calcutta. Below that 
point, it rapidly e.vpnnds, and at Saugor Eoads, where the 
cstuniy terminates in the open sea, it is about fifteen miles 
wide. The tides, under cii'cumstances calculated to favour - 
their action, ore violent and rapid, running sometimes at the 
rate of seven* miles an hour near Calcutta ; and in the south- 
west monsoon, when a great current is driven into the river 
from the Bay of Bengal, the extraordinary phenomenon de- 
nominated the Bore, which sometimes rises on the sands con- 
tiguous to the banks in waves twelve or fifteen feet perpen- 
dicular, rashes on at the rate of twenty® miles an hour, carrying 
every floating body along with it. The Hooghly, though the 
only channel of the Ganges frequented by large ships, is at its 
mouth much encumbered by shoals, amidst which ships can 
be steered safely only by much skill and attention. Of the 
channels between those shoals, the principal® are — ^1. The 
Inside Channel, farthest west, stretching from Balasor close 
along the shore inside, or to the north-westward of all the 

* .According to Heber,* "at least twice as wide as tbe Thames below 
London Bridge." 
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slionls, depths generally of from t\ro to three fathoms at 
low water. This is used only by the small coasting vessels 
navigated by the natives. 2. Fairway, or the Western Channel, 
suitable only for ships drawing not more than fourteen or 
fifteen feet of water. 3. Middle Channel, which is narrow, has 
not more than three fathoms of water, and is little used. 
4. Sagar Channel,. or Eastern Channel: this is represented as 
at present the channel in general use by ships entering or 
departing from the Hooghly, 5. Thornhill Clmnncl, which 
has two fathoms and three-quarters at low^ tide, but commonly 
three, three and a quarter, or three and a half. G. The Old 
Channel, having from three to four fathoms at low water. 
7. Lacam Channel, or Channels Creek, called by the natives 
Baratulla, separates Saugor island and Clive’s Island from the 
lowland of the Sunderbunds. It has a good depth of water, 
but is rendered somewhat intricate by sands projecting from 
the land. If these, however, were marked by buoys or beacons, 
the navigation would not he difficult.^ Several ships at different 
times have entered it by mistake, and passed in safety. 

The Hooghly is considered by the Brabminists ns the real 
and much-venerated Ganges, having its source at Gangoutri; 
and the Poddn, which takes its course farther cast, though 
having a much larger volume of water, is regarded as n mere 
branch. The banks of the Hooghly are studded with numerous 
towns and villages, many of which possess an interest, " from® 
old associations, or hare been rendered memorable by historical 
recollections.” 

HOOKEO .^ — A pass over a lofty range of mountains on the 
north-eastern frontier of Koonawur, and bounding the table- 
land of CliineseTartary westward, and which here has a surface 
of reddish gravel, swelling into gentle slopes. Tiie rock is cal- 
careous, with occasional quartzose veins, and abounds in shells. 
Here is a Chinese watch-tower, to exclude obnoxious intruders 
on the Celestial empire. Elevation above the sea 16,78G feet.® 
Lat. 31° 36', long. 79°. 

HOOEEBiEE, — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 28 miles H. by E. of Belgaum, Lat. 
16° 12', long. 74° 40'. 

HOOLEH, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 10 miles from the right bank of the Indus, 45 miles 
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■\V. by S, of the town of MooUaa. Lat. 29® 59’, lonij, 
70® 49'. 

HOOLTOHmi . — a town in one of the recently seques- 
trated di-slricts of tlio iiatis'c state of Jlydenabad, or dominions, 
of the 2Ciznm, 28 miles ■V\'. by S. from Moodgul, and 7S miles 
E.X.13. from 3)lmnvnr. Lat. 15“ 67', long. 76“ 8'. 

3I00LT031D1100G-,' in the iintivo state of5Iysorc,a town, 
with the ruins of a fort^ situate on a rock deemed impregnable^ 
except by blockade, and hence formerly regarded as a place of 
importance. In 1639 it was acquired*'' by Dud Deo B.aj, ruler 
of Mysore; it subsequently passed into the power ofllydor 
All, and in 1791 was surrendered to the British army under 
Lord Corinralli.«, by whom it was dismantled nnd relinquished. 
It was subsequently repaired nnd rcocctipicd by Tippoo Sultan, 
but was retaken by tho Britisli before the termination of the 
war. Distant from Scringapatam, N.E., 43 miles. Lat. 12“ 50', 
long. 77“ 5'. 

nOOLOOGOBEE ATJGUB.— A town. in tho British dis- 
triot of Soebpoor, province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 
30 miles N.E, of Scobpoor. Lat. 27“ 1C', long. 05“ 3'. 

IIOOLSOOB. — A. town in one of the rcccully sequestrated 
districts of tho native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of tlie 
yizani, presidency of Bengal, 100 miles N.B’]'. of Ilyderabad. 
Lnl, 18“, long. 77“ 6'. 

lioOLY ONOBE. — See IIolda TTosoon. 

1EOOM2J ABxVD. — A. town in the native slate of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of llioiNizam, 92 miles M'.H.W. from Hyderabad, 
nnd 109 miles N. from Baichoor. Lat. 17® 45', long. 77“ 13'. 

HOONOO:kLVNGHNGE,i * in the British district of xUlah- 
abnd, licutenant-govemorsbip of the K’orth-'West Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of xVllahabad ito 
Benares, and 12 miles* S.E. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is cxccllcul*'' in dry weather, but cat up and 
heavy during rains; the country level nnd well cultivated. 
Lat. 25“ 2.3', long. 82“ 5'. 

HOOJfSOOB.* — ^A town in the native state of Mysore, 
13 miles S.B''. from Scringapatam, and 114 miles E.S.E. from 
Mangalore. Tho place is noted for its manufactures of 

* Hnnuman'i! market; from llanuniOD, tlio monkej leader of Kama’s • 
forces, and Ganj, ’‘market,” 
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flannel, tlankets,® and Luff accoutrements.® Lat. 12° 15', 
long. 76° 28'. 

H00271TG00NDA . — A town in the British district of Bel- 
gaum, presidency of Bombay, 105 miles B. by IT. of Belgaum. 
Lot, 16° 3', long. 76° 9'. 

nOOBItOOllEE, in the British district of Bareilly, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the ITortli-'Wcst Prorinces, a rillage on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Moradabad, and 19 
miles IT.^. of the former. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. Lat. 28° 30', 
long. 79° 15'. 

HOOEINGOTTAH BiVEB. — One of the principal mouths 
by which the Otinges discharges its waters into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 21° 51', long. 90°. The entrance is spacious, 
being about three leagues wide, between the two great banks 
or shoals which form it, and the depth of water in the great 
channel is sufTicIent for tbo passage of large sbips.^ 

HOOSAINPOOB. — ^A to^vn situate on tbo right bank of 
the river Ganges, in the British district of Eurrackabad, 
lieutenaut-governorsbip of tlio ITortb-'West Prorincos, conti- 
guous to the military station of Puttygurb, Distant three 
miles E. from Eurrucknbad. Tho population is stated to bo 
11,098.1 Lot. 27° 22', long. 79° 42'. 

HOOSHTTITGABAD.— See HosmisoABAD. 

‘ HOOSSEIN BELA, in Sinde, a villngo on the route from 
Subzulcoto to Sbikorpoor, and 15 miles E. of the latter place. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Indus, here crossed by a 
much-frequented ferry, generally called the ferry of Azeozpoor, 
which place, however, is above a mile north-east. The Indus is 
hero divided into two branches : the eastern, caDed the JJiatd, is 
about 150 feet broad and twenty-four feet deep ; tbo western 
branch is very wide, between thirty and forty feet deep, and 
is separated from tbo eastern by an island n mile and a half 
in breadth. At a short distance higher up, there is a good 
ferry over tho undivided stream of the river ; and that would 
be a preferable place for tlie passage of any considerable 
number of persons, but the boatmen prefer tho lower ferry, 
as nearer their village. This latter ferry is cometimes called 
Arail Gob, from the village of Ami], on tho western side. (See 
Amil Got.) Hoossein Bela is in lat, 27° 52', long. 69°, 
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e.i.o.m«.doc. HOOStmABAD. — A. town in the native state of Hyder- 

abad, or dominions of the Ifizam, 60 miles 'W.S.'Vr. from 
Hyderabad, and 62 miles H. by E. from Haichoor. Lot. 17“ 3', 
long. 77“ 42'. 

E.I.C. Ms. Doc. HOOTEECHENEB . — A town in the native state of Cash- 

mere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 55 -miles S.TV. by S. 
from Sirinagur, and 72 miles H.N.E. from "W^azeernbad. Lat. 
33“ 20', long. 74“ 40'. 

E.i.aMs.Doi!. HOOTIN HHDDAGTJLLT. — A. town in the British dis- 
trict of BeUary, president^- of Madras, 165 miles N.HE. of 
Mangalore. Lat. 15“ long. 75“ 59'. 

E.I.C. Ms-Doe. HOB.TEE. — ^A town in the British territory of Sattara, 

presidency of Bombay, 20 miles N. by E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 
17“ 6', long. 76“ 51'. 

E.i.c.Ms.Doe. HOSAHG HAJOO. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
British district of Cachar, presidency of Bengal, 116 miles S.E, 
ofGowhatty. Lat. 25“ 7', long. 93“ 6'. 

Moorer. 1. HP. HOSHIABPUEi in the Punjab, a small town near the 
southern base of the Himalaya Mountains, and on the route 
from Lahore to Hadaun. Lat. 81“ 38', long. 75“ 67'. 

* E.I.O. Ms. Doc. HOSHUjST gab ad,* a district or subdivision of that portion 

of the British possessions known ns the Saugor and Nerbuddn 
territory, and now' placed under the jurisdiction of the lieute- 
nant-governor of the Horth-'West Pro^'inces. Ho regular 

* Mem. staiisiics suwey has been made, but its area is estimated at 1,916® 

N.w.ProT.178. miles. The total amount of the population, according 

- to a recent census, is 242,641 ; but no distincHons of creed, 
caste, or occupation, were noticed. An attempt was made to 
supply this deficiency by conjectural means, under which 
s statiiucs, ut operation the people were thus distributed : — ^Hindoos,® agri- 
cultural, 108,468 ; non-agricultural, 122,685 ; Mahomedans 
and others, not ffindoos, a^cultural, 654 ; ' non-agricultural, 
10,834. These proportions derive plausibility from the results 
of a former census, which probably furnished the chief ground 
for their assumption, but the total only can be entirely 

* Denial nnd ^ 

Agra Guide, ISIS, relied on. 

iildia'poTui^' This district is so remarkable for fertility, as to be commonly 
10 . 11181 . 1835. ' styled’* the garden of Central India. It possesses also one of the 
ui.M05iajr.i830. elements of mineral wealth, in coal of excellent quality, and it 
nlspl’isAue'.urio. believed in abundant quantity. On a comparison with some 
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of the coni imported from the northern part of Great Britain, 
that of Hoshungabad was found to merit a preference. The 
great distance of the beds from the coast is, however, at present 
a serious impediment to its being brought eitensivelv.into use. 

EOSHTJK&ABAB.^* — The principal place of \ ’’' itish 

district of the same name. It is situate on tlio lem Or south 
bank of the river Nerbudda, stated^ to he hero 900 yards wide, 
and subject, during the periodical rains, to rise to such an 
extent as to cause very considerable inundations. Here is a 
fort, of quadrangular ground-plan, and ha^•ing high walls. The 
town is irregularly built, and the houses being much dispersed, 
the population is not dense. The river is not fordable opposite 
the town, the water at the shallowest part, even in the season 
Avhen lowest, being between five® aud six feet deep, and flowing 
over an irregular rocky bottom. It is infested with alligators, 
both of the long-snouted and bull-mouthed^ kinds. There are 
thirteen ghats or fords over the river, within twelve or fourteen 
miles of Hoshungabad, becoming passiible in the beginning of 
winter, and continuing so until spring advances. That nearest 
the town was. found, when the water was lowest, to be covered 
three feet deep.® East of the town is a small cantonment of 
British troops belonging to the Saugor division, and the town 
itself is the seat of a political agency subsidiary to that of 
Saugor. 

Hoshungabad was founded about the year 1433,® by Hoshung 
Shah, sovereign of Malwa, whoso remains were deposited^ there, 
but subsequently removed to Mandoo. In 15G2 it was, with 
the rest of Jlnlwa, conquered by Akbar. On the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Helhi, Hoshungabad was appropriated® 
by the nawaub of Bhopal, from whom it was taken by storm 
by the rajah of Hagporo or Berar, in 1796.® It was, however, 
soon after retaken* by the ruler of Bhopal, and again, in 1807, 
taken by the rajah of Nngpore,® by whom it was ceded,® in 
1818, to the British government. Distant S.TiV. from Saugor, 
by Searmow,^ 114 miles; S. from Agra, by Saugor, 388 ; S.'W. 
from Allahabad 428 ; H.AY. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 924 ; 
E. from Jlhow 144. Dat. 22° 44', long. 77° 44/. 

HOSKOTE,t or OOSCOTTA,® in the territory of Mysore, 

* Hus.annbad of Tnssin ; Hosliungatad of Briggs’s Index. 

f Hoskote of Titssin ; Ooscotta of the ofBdal report, and of IVilks. 
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a town. It is n considcralile- jilncc, and lias a tnud fort, wliiclt, 
in 17()1, wna bt'.sii’ged by Basalut .Tung, of Hjdcrab.ad, wlio, 
after inunbctually attempting to reduce, received the Burreuder 
of it from Ilydcr Ali, together® with three Inca of rupees, in 
consideration of his investing tiiat adventurer with tlio title 
and ollicc of nawaub of Sera, a dignity and country which 
Bnsalul dung hud no claim either i7e Jurr or dr. faelo to dis- 
pose of. Distant from Bangalore, N.E., 1C mile?. Lat. 13'' o', 
long. 77® 52'. 

IIOSPKT'I’. — A town in the British district of Bellarv, 
prc.sldcncy of Madras, 35 luile-s M'.X.'W'. of Bellary. Lat. 
35® 10', long. 7G® 2n*. 

IIOSSAXI’OOB. — A town in the native slate of Mysore, 
on the right b.nnl: of one of the brandies of the Caiirery river, 
and IS inilc.s W. from Seringapatam. Liit. 12® 24’, long. 
7C® 20’. 

irOSS DBOOG . — A towii in the native state of Mysore, 
100 miles A’, by IP. from Keringapatam, and 117 miles A'.E. 
from ^fangaloro. Lat. 18® •10’, long. 7G® 20'. 

IfOSSDUBG,** in the Brilhh district of South Canara, 
within the territory subject to the presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Cannnoro to Mangidorc. It has a 
large fort,- well built of latcrilc, wbicb malcrinl abounds 
Ihrongliout tlic country. It is on a fine rising ground, and, 
viewed from afar, looks well. Here is a temple, established by 
the njali of Iheri, who built the fort. Lat. 12® IS’, long. 
75= 10'. 

IIOSD^POOB. — A town in the British district of IMy- 
mimsing, prc.'-idency of Bcng-il, 31 miles S.E. of JTufcsccrabad. 
Lat. 21'® 23’, long. 00® dO'. 

JlOilUllU.* — fortified town, formerly within the territory 
of Jl;sore, now within the British domininus. Its position 
ba.s often rendered, it the object of obstinate contention between 
the powers of Mysore and the Carnatic. I n 1C5-1, it was taken® 
by the rajnli of Jlysorc ; in 17GS, it fell into the hands of the 
British : after tarious vichsitudes, it returned to the posses-iion 
of dDsorc, Init was occupied® by the British in 1791, on the 
advance of Jjonl Cornwallis against Seringapafam. In tlic 
arrangements couscquchl on the wars with Tippoo Sultdn, it 
* Uo'-Jurg of Tossin ; Hossilurgn omuctiaoan. 
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was finally anneiced to the British possessions^ being included 
in North Arcot. Distance from Seringapatam, E., 80 miles ; 
Bangalore, S.E., 23; Madras, W., 200. Lat. 12® 45', long. 
78° 54/. 

HO WItA,* in the British district' of the Twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, forming part of the lower provinces of Bengal, a town 
on the right hank of the river Hooghly, opposite Caloulta, of 
which place, indeed, it may ho considered a suburb, though 
within the limits of the district above mentioned. It is 
described by Heber® as a considerable place, chiefly inhabited 
by ship-builders, but containing some pretty villas. The 
Hooghly, nearly a. mUc wide, is covered with large ships and 
craft of all kinds. The town has been selected ns the site for 
the terminns of the railroad from Calcutta to the North-'W’est 
Provinces. Lat. 22° 3G', long. 88° 23'. 

HUBB.' — A. river forming for a considerable distance the 
western frontier of Sinde, and dividing it from Beloochistan. 
It has been traced downwards from Hoja Jamote,® on the 
northern boundary of Lus, in lat. 26° 12', long. 66° 61^, and is 
supposed to rise near that place. For about twenty-five miles 
in the upper part of its course, it flows south-easterly, and then 
turning due south, holds its way for about fifty miles in that 
direction. It then turns to the south-west, and, after a total 
length of 100 miles, falls into the Arabian Sen, on the north 
side of Capo Monze, in lat. 24-° 54', long. 66° 43'. De la Hoste® 
states, that for a distance of foui'tecn miles from the mouth, 
water was in the end of summer found to the depth of eight 
inches, and that in some places deep pools exist, abounding in 
fish and alligators. He adds, that the river is said never to 
fail in the driest seasons. Masson,^ however, states, that it is 
only on extraordinary occasions that the water of the Hubb 
reaches the sea; and in this he is supported by Hart,® who 
crossed it about fifteen miles above the mouth, w'here the 
channel was 100 yards wide. Though, in consequence of 
hcav}' rains, there was then a large body of running water, ho 
found but a small stream on his return a short time after, and 
was informed it would soon cease to flow, and that water would 
then be found only in detached pools.. The whole course is 
described ns a succession of roclty or gravelly gorges in the 
rugged and barren Pubb Mountains. 
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HUBBEEGUJB . — A tovm in the British district of Silhet, 
presidency of Bengal, 50 miles S.'W. of Silhet. Lafc. 24° 19', 
long. 91° 23'. 

HUBEA. — ^A town in the British, district of Dinajepoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 20 miles B. of Uinajepoor. Lat. 
25° 31', long. 88° 58'. 

HDBSHEE. — See Jtkjeeha. 

HUBUNXAGAE,* in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the Iforth-TV'^est Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Puttehpoor, and 37 miles® N.’W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is hea^y, the country well cultivated. 
Lat. 25° 40’, long. 81° 26'. 

HUDEEALEE,* in Gurrvhal, a village on the left bank of 
the Bhngeerettec, as the Ganges is called in the upper part of 
its course. Eaper® describes it as “ a very pretty village, with 
fine cultivation.” It is situate opposite the mouth of .the 
Hagur, a torrent which foils into the Bhageerettee on the right 
side. Hudeealee is in lat. 30° 33', long. 78° 24^. 

HUGEY . — A river rising in the Mysore dominions, in lat. 
13° 28', long. 75° 55', and, fiowing first in a north-easterly, and 
subsequently in a northerly direction for 125 miles, it passes 
into the British collectorate of Bellary, through which, main- 
taining its northerly course, it flows for 100 miles, to its 
juuction with the Toongabudm, on the right side, in lat. 
15° 44', long. 76° 58'. 

HUJAMBEE,* in Sinde, is an ofiset of the Sata, or great 
eastern channel of the Indus, and is called in the upper part 
of its course the Seeahn. The Hujamree mouth is wide, but 
rapidly narrows inland to about 500 yards : at Vikkur, tu'enty 
miles from the sea, it is only about 170 yards wide ; and still 
higher up, near its junction with the Sata, its breadth is found 
not to exceed fifty yards. In 1831 it was narigable for boats 
from the sea to the entrance into the Sata, as the small flotilla 
which conveyed Captain Bumes and his party in that year 
passed this way. According lib the statement of that officer,® 
there were then fifteen feet of water on the bar at high tide, 
and a depth of four* fathoms all the way to Tikkur. 'He 
observes, however, adverting to the changing character of the 
river, “ The next season perhaps Tikkur will be deserted.” 
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The anticipated change occurred, though not bo early as sug- 
gested. In 1839, the British troops inarching from Bombay 
to Afghanistan, ascended the Hujamree and landed at Viltltur ; 

' and in the course of the some year this branch® was closed by » Kennedy, u.sai. 
a change in its channel, caused by the riolence of the current. 

The Hujamree mouth is in lat. 24° 16', long. 67° 18'. 

HU KUMUTiy ATi A,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route ‘ e-i-c. m«. noc. 
from Perozpur to Simla, and 12 miles S.B. of the former town. 

Distant from Calcutta 1,159 miles.® Lat. 30° 52', long. > oardm, Tniiiei 

74^ 85^ of RouttiSy 173. 

HULDI,' in the British district of Ghnzeepore, lieutenant- * e.i.c. mb. nee. 
governorship of the Horth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from G-lmzeepore cantonment to Chupra, 62 miles® E. of » onrdcn.Tnbies 
the former. It has water snificient for a considerable body of 
troops, hut supplies are scarce, and must be collected from 
some distance. The road in this part of the route is good. 

Lat. 25° 45', long. 84° 15'. 

HULDOOG- Q-IIAT. — A. ferry near the village of Surian, e.i.c. mb. doc. 
in the British district of Kumaon, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-IVcst Provinces, and forming a communication 
between the East-India Company’s territories and Hepal \ S.B. 
of Petoragarh cantonment 11 miles. Lat. 29° 28', long. 

80° 21'. 

HULDOUE, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- e.i.c. Mb.poc. 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Bijnour to Moradahad, 10 miles SJB. of the former. Lat. 

29° 17', long. 78° 21'. 

HUIiDYPOOBlIlE. — A. town in the British district of e.i.c. mb.doc. 
Pooralia, presidency of Bengal, 148 miles W. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 22° 37', long. 86° 8'. 

HULHALLI. — A. town in the native state of Mysore, on e.i.o. mb. Doe. 
the right hank of one of the branches of the Cauvery river, 
and 25 miles S.S.'W. from Soringapatam. Lat. 12° 6', long. 

76° 37'. 

HULEAHT, in the British district of Agra, lieutenant- e.i.c. mb.doc. 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a town on the 
south-eastern frontier towards Gwalior, and 50 miles S.E. of 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 47', long. 78° 46'. 

HULLAGOOB. — A town in the native state of Mysore, e.i.c. mb.doc. 
on the left bank of one of the branches of the Cauvery, 
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and 33 miles E. from Scringapatani. Lat. 12° 27', long. 
77° 14'. 

HT7LI/EE. — A. tonm in the native state of JTagpoor, or 
dominions of tlie rajat of Bcrar, 133 miles S.E. from Kagpoor, 
and 13o miles E. bjr S. from Chanda. Lat, 10° 3S', long. 
81° 25'. 

HELLEEA, in the British district of Mirzapoor, lieutenant- 
governorship of the irorth-'V\’'cst Provinces, a town on the 
route from Eewah to Benares, 53 miles S.AV. of the latter. 
Lat. 2-1° 50', long. 82° 24'. 

HTJLLEEJEn, in Sindc, a village on the route from Kur- 
rachee to Jurrut, and 50 miles E. of the former place. It is 
situate among the low hills north-west of Tattn, and near the 
western shore of a considerable dund or piece of water com- 
municating with the Indus by the Glhara watercourse. Lat. 
24° 47', long. 67° 46', 

IITJLLEIINOII. — A town in the native state of Bhurlpoor, 
51 miles W. from Agra, and SO miles E. from Joypoor. Lat, 
27° 7', long. 77° 17'. 

HULLIAL. — A town in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of IVTadras, 19 miles 'W'.S.'W. of Dhawar. 
Lat. 15° 21', long. 74° 50’. 

HULLOLE, in Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a 
town at the north-western base of the mountain of Pawangarli. 
Bistince from Ahmedabad, S.E., 05 miles. Lat. 22° 32', long. 
73° 28', 

IIULSIJN'GEE. — A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bomb.ay, 36 miles N. by E. of Bcejapo'or, 
Lat. 17° 19', long. 75° 50'. 

HIJLWUi),^ in the peninsula of Kattywar, province of 
Guzerat, a town in the prant or district of Jhalawar, near the 
northern frontier, towards tho Bunn or Salt-marsh. It was 
formerly of much importance," but is now rather decayed, yet 
has eight® villages dependent on it. In its relations with the 
British government, it is considered united with the tallook of 
Drangdra, and tlicy are officially returned as conjointly ha^’ing 
a population of 51,709, and paying an annual tribulo of 
43,909 rupees. Distance from Alimedabad, ‘ii’'., 85 miles. 
Lat. 23°, long. 71° 10', 

HUilAPUlClITJIt, — A toivn in the native state of Nepal, 
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71 miles N.W. from IChakmandoo, and 135 miles If.E. hy N. 
from Goruckpoor. Lat. 28° 24/, long. 84° 28'. 

HUMBER, in Sirhind, a village on the route from Lodiana 
to Eerozepoor, and 10a- miles "W. of the former town. It con- 
tains a few shops, and is supplied with water from two wells. 
The road in this part of the route is good, passing through an 
open and partially-cultivated country. Population about 600. 
Distant If.'W. from Oaleutta 1,099 miles. Lat. 30° 57', long, 
75° 46'. 

HUMBBRPOOR.* — A British district under the lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'W’estern Provinces, deriving its name 
from its principal town, and forming, with Colpee, a collec- 
torate. The united territory is bounded on the north-east by 
the river Jumna, dividing it from the British districts Etawa, 
Cawnporo, and Puttehpore ; on the east and south-east by the 
British disti'ict of Banda ; on the south by the native states of 
Churkaree and Chutterpore ; and on the west by the territories 
of Jhansi and the British district of Jaloun. It lies between 
lat. 25° 7' — 26° 26', long. 79° 20' — 80° 25', and has an area of 
about 2,240 square miles. The district is generally a plain, ‘‘‘ 
rising imperceptibly^ as it recedes southwards from the Jumna 
to the Bindachal and Punna ranges of mountains. Hence the 
streams hold generally a north-easterly or easterly direction, 
and discharge themselves into the Jumna, which touches on 
the district in lat. 26° 23', long. 79° 23', and, pursuing a course 
for the most part south-easterly, forms for fifteen miles the 
dividing line between this and the British district Etawa ; for 
eighty-four miles farther, that between this and the British dis- 
trict Cawnporo j and for eight miles more, it divides this dis- 
trict from the British district of Puttehpore. In lat. 25° 54', 
long. 80° 25', the river ceases to be connected w’ith the district. 
Por tho 107 miles that it forms the boundary, it is navigable** 
during the rainy season for boats of considerable size. The 
Betwa, touching on this district in lat. 25° 48', long. 79° 28', 
and flowing generally eastward, forms, with slight esceptions, 
for seventy miles, the boundary between it and the territory of 
Jaloun, of Borniee, and ofBehree; then, entering Humeer- 
pore, in lat. 25° 54', long. 80° 3', it flows through it for twenty 
miles, to its junction with the Jumna. The Deesaun, coming 
from the Yiudhya Mountains, lying to tho southward, touches 
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on the district in lat. 25“ 20', long. 79“ 20', and continuing to 
flow nortlierly for forty-sir miles, until its junction with the 
Betwa, forms generally the boundary between Huinecrpore and 
the territory of Jliansce. The large river Cane touches on the 
district in lat. 25° 35', long. 80° 20', and, runuing either north- 
east or north, forms the boundary between it and the British 
district of Banda for thirteen miles, to the junction with the 
Jumna. There are sereral smaller streams tributary to those 
already mentioned. The-aremge elevation above the sea, of the 
waterway of the Jumna, at the northern extremity of the dis- 
trict, is probably about 550* feet, and perhaps no point within 
it is 300 feet above that height. 

The soil® is generally a black friable mould, composed pro- 
bablj' of disintegrated volcanic formations, which are of frequent 
occurrence in the neighbouring mountains, mingled with the 
alluvial deposits of the numerous streams, and with the remains 
of decayed vegetation. In some parts, however, kankar® or 
calcareous tufa is the prevailing ingredient, which, repelling 
the eflbrts of cultivation, yields little but a scant}' growth of 
herbage and stunted shrubs. The population is very ill sup- 
plied with fuel, using generally dried cow-dung" for that pur- 
pose. The black soil “is as productive® as any in Ilindostan.” 
It is favourable to the growth of sugarcane, cotton, indigo, the 
njil-plaut (jllorinda multiflom), wheat, barley, Holcus sorghum, 
Holcus spicatus, and every species of the pulse and lentil tribe. 
In the more sterile parts are grown several species of grain of the 
millet kind. Tlie cotton,® which is produced on the better soil 
in great abundance and of good quality, is largely transmitted 
from Caipco, and other places on the Jumna, to the lower pro- 
vinces. Under the last revenue settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces, the government demand upon the land of 
this district was fixed for a term of years, and is not liable to 
increase till the year 1872.* 

Buflaloes and kinc .are the chief domesticated quadrupeds. 
The sheep arc small, but the goats are of superior breed. In 
the time of Baber,® in the early part of the sixteenth century, 

* The estimate made by Jacqnemont' of the elevation of the counliy 
about .Ajcgnrh, might eeem to indicate that in the text to he too gre.atj 
hut tlicTc is niaLb reason to conclude that Jiicqueiuont’e estimate fails 
shurl of the truth. 
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wild elepliants abounded in this tract;, but are now unknown, 
tbougb their fossilized® bones have been discovered near 
Calpee. 

The climate is not favourable to the European constitution, 
having a tendency to occasion iiftermitling'* fevers ; but the' 
natives appear to enjoy a full average share of health. During 
the latter part of spring and commencement of summer the 
heat is very great.® 

The few and unimportant manufactures® are coarse cottons, 
paper, and refined sugar. 

The population consists generally of Boondelas, a spurious 
tribe of Esijpoots, infamous,^* it is said, for treachery and other 
villany, and possessing no good quality but courage. There are 
several other tribes of less importance. The number® of inha- 
bitants, as a3cert.ained by actual enumeration in 1848, is stated 
to be, Hindoo agricultural, 299,558; Hindoo non-agrioultui’al, 
120,125 ; Mabomedans and others, agricultural, 10,223 ; same 
classes, non-agricultural, 22,185 ; total, 452,091. The number 
of towns or ^•illages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, is 
returned at 718 ; those coulaiuing more than 1,000 and less 
than 5,000, at 105 ; those containing more than 5,000 and less 
than 10,000, at three ; and those containing more than 10,000 
also at thrce.t 

The principal military routes are — 1. From north to south, 
from Cawnpore to Banda, by Humeerporc ; 2. from north to 
south, a little east of the last-named, from Cawnpore to Banda, 
by Chilah Tarah ferry ; 3. from south-east to north-west, irom 
Banda to Calpee; 4. from north to south, from Calpee to 
Eitlia, and thence to Chutterpore and Saugor; 5. from south- 
east to north-west, from Banda to Q-walior. 

Tlie tract of which this district forms part, seems to have 
been always of some importance in India, and Ferislita relates® 
that Vasdew, king of ICunouj, about the year 360, founded the 
fort of Calpee. It was amongst the earliest of the Mussulman 
conquests in India, having been taken in 1196* by Kutbudin, 
viccroj' of Muhammed of Ghor. It submitted to the Timurian' 

* In accordance witli tlie proverb — " One native of Bundolkhund’ eom- 
mits ns uiucb fraud as one hundred weigbmen.” 

4 Those nre — Calpee, 18,714 inhabitants; Khureela, 12,005 ditto; 
Koonoh, 12,885 ditto. 
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invader 'Baber, - in 1527, and was fj-cqucntly tlie scene of liia 
inilitary operations. A BrilLsIi force invaded it in 1778, cross- 
ing over tlic .Tiimna from the Doab,® and faking the fort of 
(*nlpec. In flic same year. General Goddard led In's anny from 
flint place on flio celebrafcd march'* which ho performed across 
India fo Surat. Totvards the close of the last century, it was 
overrun by the JInliratfas, and sub-scquently transferred by • 
llumm.'it llahadtir, one of their chiefs, to the EasUludia Com- 
pany,* to whom it was gimrantced by tlio Peislnva, in 1802, by 
j\rt. IV. of tho treaty of IBasscin ; and in the following year 
tho British troops took** Calpcc and occupied tlio country. 

IIUJlEBUPOltl'V* tho principal place of tho British dis- 
trict, and also of tho pergunnah of the samo name, a town 
situate on tho tongue of land or doab at tho conflucnco of the 
Betwn and Jumna, on the right bank of the latter. Tho 
Jumna, according to Jacquemont,® in Pebruary, has a stream 
of 1,000 feet wide, running in a channel half a mile in brcitdlh, 
with a rapidity of three or four miles an hour. Tho town is 
considerable,* consisting originally of several villages grouped 
together. It is a ciril station; the European establishment 
consists of one magistrate and collector, one joint magisti-ato 
and deputy collector, and one assistant to the magistrate and 
collector. It is on the route from Banda to Cawnpore, 3G'* 
miles 2s. of the fonner, 39 S. of tho latter, 28 S.13. of Calpde7 
155 S.U. of .\gra, 110 H’.'W'. of --Ulahabad, 575 N-W, of 
Calcutta. Eat. 25° 58', long. 80° 11'. 

IIUMPASAGEA. — A. town in tho British district of Bcl- 
larv, presidency of Madras, 69 miles "W. of Bellaiy. Lat. 

15° 9', long. 70° 8'. 

nuyj)L\, IIINDIA, or nUlfDEBATI,* in tho British 
district of Allahabad, lieutenant-governorship of the 3sorth- 
"VVest Provinces, a small town on tho route from tho city of 
Allahabad to that of Benares, and 23^ miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is excellent* in the 
diy BCJison, but lic.avy aud cut up during rains, when tho 
country, wliicb lies rather low, is swampy, though in many . 
places parliallj' cultivated. Lat. 25° 22', long. 82° 15'. j 

• Its foun(l.ilion is prolmWj of recent d.ilo, ns it does not nppenr to bel 
noticv’d liy nny nncieiit writer. HeOentlKiIcr,* who descrihed it nboun 
i“CS, is pruhnt/ly tlio first who mnkes lueution of it. 
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IIUITDOuit,^ in tlie district of Pcrtnijgurli, territory of 
Glide, n town two miles from the right hank of the river Sai, 
85 S.B. of Lucknow. Butter estimates® the population at 
3,000, all Hindoos, except about twenty Jlussulmon agricul- 
turists. Lat. 26° 55', long. 81° 62'. 

inJHDEY. — river rising in lat. 15° 16', long. 77° 25', in the 
British collectorato of Bcllary, and, flowing in a circuitous bub 
generally north-easterly direction for fifty miles through that 
district, and for twenty-eight miles through ICumool, it falls 
into the Toongabudra on the right side, near the town of 
Hurnool, in lat. 15° 49', long. 78° 6'. 

HUHDY AlSrJSi ANTPOOB. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 59 miles H.W. of 
Bellary. Lat, 14° 41', long, 77° 41'. 

lIUHQ-00, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a to^vn 
situated 30 miles from the right bank of the Indus, 3G 
miles S.S.'W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33° 31', long. 
71° 25'. 

IIITNQ-inJiS’G-, in Bussahir, a subdivision of the district 
of Koonawur, is a very elevated region, bounded on the south 
and west by the lofty limestone range of Hungrung, on the 
north by Ladakh, and on the east by Chinese Tartary, It 
lies between lat. 31° 48' — 32° 8', long. 78° 25' — 78° 45'. It is 
nearly co-extensive with the valley of the river Spiti, in the 
lower part of its course, which enters this district on the 
western frontier, near Shealkur, at an elevation of 10,400* 
feet .above the sea, and leaves it at the point of confluence 
iviththe Sutluj, at an elevation of 8,494® feet. It results fiom 
the cold attendant on this great elevation, and the aridity of 
the air at such a distance from the ocean, combined with the 
natural sterility of the mountains, that the country presents 
an .almost inconceivable scene of desolation. At the same 
time, there is no stupendous scenery to interest the traveller, 
as the mountains are of very tame outline, being generally 
formed of gravel, from the disintegration of rocks of granite, 
clay-slate, or loose limestone; while undulating heights, or 
■ 'evated plains, stretch as far as the eye can reach, presenting, 
mgh a varying, yet always a dreary expanse, ilmough which 
.aveller may hold his way for days without meeting with 
a human habitation. The exceptions, which occur at long 
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intervals, are aiTonlcd by small villages or hamlets of a few 
lulls, situate amidst scanty Bolds of wheat, buckwheat, or pulse, 
fenced with gooHoberry-btisbcs, or surrounded with stunted 
poplars, planted for the sake of their leaves, which arc used as ‘ 
fodder. SomoUincs an cncampinciit of Tartars, with their 
flocks and black tents, may be seen amidst a dismal waste, 
unbroken by a single’ tree, or any vegetation rising above a 
few inches in height. Here mid tlicrc the surface is scantily 
clad with prickly shrubs resembling fiu7.c, giving the countiy 
the appearance of a wild of Jvortbern Europe. In summer, 
the yellow blossoms of these plants give a transient gleam of 
cliccrfulness to the scene ; but towards the close of the year, 
furious blasts, utterly destitute of moisture, and dreadfully 
chilling, sweep over the face of the country, and suspend all 
vegetation; reducing the leaves and more succulent stalks of 
the plants and diminutive shrubs to powder, and turning their 
stems black, as if scorched by fire. Exposure to those winds 
destroys animal life, except in tlic yak, goat, sheep, dog,-* 
and other creatures protected by a dense under-coat of flue 
down ; or in the human inhabitant of these deserts, who loads 
himself with sucli a quantity of woollen garments, that a 
stranger is led to deem him scarcely able to move.® ITotwitU- 
standing the scanty and stunted character of tho vegetation, 
there is a considerable number, as well ns variety, of quadrupeds,'* 
yaks, mount.ain ponies, mules, goats, and asses, besides sheep 
of large .size, wliich arc nuicb used for burthen, ns they carry 
twenty pounds weight over rough roads, and generally rc.*icli 
their evening ground before loaded porters. Their services in 
this waj* are found very valuable for tho carriage of grain in 
forced expeditions ; and, after the consumption of their burdens, 
the miiin.nls themselves arc killed, and used ns food. Yegcta- 
tiou proceeds at heights inexplicable on preconceived notions*, 
a species of buckwheat ripens at an elevation of 10,000’’ feet; 
a shrub like furzo produces blossoms and seeds, and attaiu-H a 
size siifllcjent for firewood, at 17,000 feet; and Gerard g.athercd 
vcget.able specimens close upon the limit of 18,000. “Fifteen 
thousand feet,” Gerard® observe.^, " in Int. 32®, according to 
the generally received theory, should be veiled in impenetrable 
snow ; but here it is very diflerent ; and numerous droves of 
cattle feed upon the thinly-scattcrod herbage at least 2,000 , 
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feet higher, where the sunrise temperature must always be 
several degrees below the freezing point.” 

Ilungriuig is inhabited by Tartars, or that variety of man- 
kind styled by physiologists Mongolian. They are of good 
stature, athletic, and of ruddy complexions ; have small oblong 
eyes and high cheekbones ; their eyebrows are thin, and very few 
have either moustaches or beards, which, however, they hold in 
great honour. Gerai’d states them to be invai'iably hospitable, 
friendly, peaceable, and even amiable in their dispositions. 
“ Cheating,® lying, and thieving are iinlmown ; and they may 
be trusted with anything. They have the nicest notions of 
honesty of any people on the face of the earth, and pay an 
inviolable regard to property.” They dress in a warm woollen 
doth, called sooklat, which resembles blanketing, and almost 
all, both men and women, go bareheaded, even in the coldest 
weather. The women load themselves with a number of 
uncouth trinkets. “I saw,” says Gerard,* “upwards of 100 at 
Shipke, and nearly as many at Speetee, who came in crowds to 
see me ; the whole of them were literally almost weighed and 
groaning under a load of ornaments ; such ns immense anklets 
and bracelets of silver or pewter, heavy earrings, metal chains of 
various kinds, beads of silver, precious stones, coloured glass, 
and cowrie-shells strung round the neck, ankles, and arms, and 
attached to different parts of their dress.” The men too have 
their share of those incumbrances. Their food consists almost 
exclusively of flesh, as the little grain produced in the country 
is generally fermented, to yield a spirit called chong, to the 
use of which they are much addicted.® Yaks and other 
animals are killed for Avintcr store, in September ; and such is 
the dryness of the air, that their carcases are cured by hanging 
them up, though the temperature at midday generally exceeds 
that of England at the same season. Tea boiled with butter 
is veiy generally drunk, and tobacco universally used where 
within reach. Polyandry is common, and female chastity® 
unltnown. Lamaism, the religion of this race, is as singular 
as the physical circumstances under which they are placed. 
The lamas in Koonawur, according to Gerard,'* are of three 
sects, — Geloopa, Dookpa, and Neengma ; a fourth, called Sham- 
mar, mentioned by another writer, Gerard could not trace. 

The grand lama of Lahassa, called Geabong Eimboche, wbo 
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resides in Totaln, is ll>e cliief pontiff of all tlic Intnas. The 
next in dignity is the Punchin Itimbocho, xvho resides at 
Tccsiioo Loomboo; and the tliird, tiio Locliawa Pimboebe, 
resident in the same place. These three pcrsonnge.s arc never 
supposed to die; but on the dissolution of the body, the spirit 
is thought to Inhc possc.ssion of another iencment. The suc- 
cession to the lost-immcd inheritor of divine authority, Loclmwa 
Pimbochc, seems on tho latest occasion of his iransinigralion 
to have been embarrassed by tho appearance of two children, 
both pos.Mcssing the marks hj* which the true claimant was to he 
rccogniocd. After a degree of consideration, and an extent of 
corrospondonee proportioned to the grave importance of the 
question at issue, it was decided that the pretensions of both 
were gomiine, and that there were two lochawos ; hut, lest the 
two dirinc personages might not be netnated by unity of xvill, 
it was very judiciously provided, tliat one had proccdcnco of 
the other. There are monks called Gclongs, and nuns, Ani.«, 
who live in secluded buildings, where (hey employ themselves 
in chanting hymns, and writing and printing sacred sentences 
from blocks of wood, btiving nothing to do with worldly con- 
cerns, or at loa.sl, having the reputation of renouncing them. 
Itfusic enters largely into their ritual obscrrances, in which 
they u-'C cymbals, tambourine!), immense brass trumpets, largo 
drums fixed on wooden frames, and an instrument of singular 
con.otruction, being a human thigh-bone, pierced with liole.o, 
“which pounds like the sea-conch, or sacred shell of the 

» ui fifD, IS8. lHiidoos.” “ You scarcely ever see a Gclong,” observes Gcranl,* 
“hut he is singing. If yon ask a question, he answers it, but 
immedialoly resumes his song, wliich is generally the favourite 
invoc.atinn, *Oom* mono pacemeo oom,’ as Captain Turner 
spells it ; but the last word is hero pronounced ‘hoong.’ ” 

> KoonairuriliS). * Gerard' ob^eirof, tint l»o was ns nnsucctssful as Tumor in liis 
nltcmpts t/j nseertnin tlie meaning of this niystcrionii exclamation. Jncqno- 
nioiit, iiowcvcr, on the authority of Cjoma ilo Koro% the wcll-knn«ra 
(<tui1cnt of tliP Tiberan laiignage, *.tate» it to \vs "the Tator, tho Credo, the 
Cnnfltcor of tho l.ainns, who, many thonsand times a day, repeat this short 
sentence, counting liy mean* of their ro=nrics how often they have done 
so. Tliey cerLainiy do not undcrstanil it, At Kanum, whero it i« the 
cxciusivo text of the prayers of the lamas, HL Csoma explained it to me. 
It is Tihetan ; Oum i» an inteijection ; M.aiii nieans ‘woman,’ 'from 
1 .acemeo, tbo ncnnptiar or • water-lily the concluding Onm is an 
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Hungrang, according to Herljerfc, pays only 900 rupees 
(90?.) a year to tlie rajah of Busaahir ; and Us chief value seems 
to consist in its sernng as a channel of communication both 
with Ladak and Oliinese Tartary ; the route to the former lying 
up the valley of the Li, or river of Spiti ; that of the latter, up 
the valley of the Sutluj. Tlie population of Hungrung proper 
probably does not exceed 2,000. 

HTJljGrBTJNQ-, in Bussahir, a pass in the district of 
Eoonawur, over a range of limestone* mountains, bounding 
the district of Hungrung on the south-west. The route from 
the south-west proceeds up a dell to the crest, which commands 
an extensire view in both directions ; the southern, or Eoonawur 
side, and the northern, or Tartarian. Hutton,* who crossed 
the pass in June, found furze and junipers growing on the 
south-western side as far as the summit; but on the northern 
side, the snow reached continuously several hundred yards from 
the crest. Several travellers* have mentioned the strongly- 
marked change which takes place in the aspect of the country 
in proceeding northward across this range. " The change in 
the nature of the country is most sudden : looking from tho 
summit of the range in a northerly direction over Hungrung, 
the country is seen to wear a sad and sombre air of cheerless 
desolation ; not a tree is to bo seen, and the black and crumbling 
hills are either wholly barren, or clothed with nothing of larger 
growth than the dwarf willow and the dog-rose. The liills arc 
chiefly of tho secondary class, and being more rounded in their 
outline, want the grand and almost terrific beauty of the 

intcijection, as tho first. However wo may twist these words, it is evi- 
dently impossible to find any meaning in them. 31. Csoma could not show 
me that the best-informed lamas attributed nny to them. I suppose this 
mystic cxclam.atinn to havo been translated from Sanscrit, because I do not 
think thnt the nenuphar is found in Lake Mansarowor, nor in nny Tibetan 
bake, though those plants are common in ail the pieces of water in India, 
and celebrated there for their beautiful blossoms."® Vigne gives a similar 
account of the exclamation, in his Travels in northern Punjab. The vene- 
ration of the lotus (Padraa) is connectod with the worship of Vishnu, 
from whose navel it issued, as he slept on the bottom of the ocean. See 
"Wilford® and Huge!.* 

* Jacquemont,' .always fond of expressing his dissent from the Bnglisii 
who have preceded him in exploring, denies thnt there is any such decided 
diiTcrciice in tho pliydical clmracter of tho two rc^ons ; hut Gerard,® Her- 
bert,® and Hutton, arc unanimous on the point. 
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toirering gr.Tnitic peaks- Tiliicli so strongly clinracterize tke 
scenery of Koonavrur.” On the southern side of this range 
lies the thiokly-ivooded district of Koonawur, where cultivation 
is often carried in steps nearly to the summits of the moun- 
t,Tins, and presenting a rich and cheerful picture, 'which delights 
the eye, and imparls a feeling of joyousness and security to the 
traveller as he wanders on through forests® of majestic pines.” 
The adventurous and hardy Germ'd,® who ascended the pass in 
August, found it then free from snow, bat the cold so intense, 
that he became quite benumbed ; the blood forsook the surface 
of his body, and he travelled three miles, half-torpid and con- 
gealed. The elevation of the crest above the sea is 14,800^ 
feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 78° 35'. 

HUin^OOMANA,* in Baghclcund, or the territoiy of 
Eewa, a village on the route by the Elutra Pass, from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to the town of Eewa, and 74® miles 
S.W. of the former. It is situate on an elevated table-land, 
where the prevailing formation of red sandstone is continuoll 3 ' 
exposed® to view. Cultivation is consequently scant;-, and 
supplies are scarce at the village. "Water is obtained from 
tanks. Elevation above the sea 1,219^ feet. Lat. 24° 47', 
long. 82° 9'. 

HUNSASEE. — A town in the Eajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
80 miles 27. by E. from Jodhpoor, and 42 miles S, from 
Beekaneer. Lat. 27° 25', long. 73° 20', 

nU27SGUNJ,** in the British district of Muttra, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Iforth-ATest Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Jumna, opposite the city of Muttra. 
Here, on the route from Allygurh to Muttra, is a feny® over 
the river daring the rain 3 ' season, and for the rest of the year 
a bridge of boats. Iiat. 27° 31', long. 77° 45'. 

HU27TEE’S ISLAND . — A small island, near the coast of 

* 

Arracan, and situate just outside of Andrew’s Bay. Lat. 
18° 16', long, 94° 23'. 

HUE-AGAON. — A town in the native state of Gwalior, or 
dominions of Scindia, 52 miles "W. from Hoosungabad, and 
70 miles E. from Indore. Lat. 22° 43', long. 76° 58'. 

nUEATI,^ in the territory of Oude, a small town on the 
route from the cantonment of Cnwnpore to that of Pertaub- 

* Ooose-iaaTkct ; from Hans, "goose," and G.mj, "market." 
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gurli, 102 miles S.E. of the former, and situate close to the left 
bank of the Ganges. It is styled Harha by Butter,® who 
estimates the population at G,000, and states that, adjoining 
the place on the south-west, is a fort, the residence of the 
ohakledar or govemor of the pergunnah or subdivision of 
Hurali. He has under his command three companies of 
infantry, of from forty to 100 men each, and 100 sawars or 
horsemen, with twelve cannon. The inhabitants, according to 
the same authority, arc mone^'-clinngers, dealers in cloth, in 
grain, and fermented liquors, weavers, paiidits or professors of 
learning, medical men, senmuts, bird-catchers, raiyats or cul- 
tivators, and labourers. Garden, however, merelj' styles it a 
small village, affording no supplies. The road is bad to the 
north-west, or towards Cawnpore ; better to the south-east, or 
towards Pertaubgiirh. Lat. 2G° 22', long. 80° 32'. 

HUEAAVUL,* in Sirliind, a town fifty miles from the left 
bonk of the Sutluj. It is comprised within the possessions of 
a Sikh chief, under the protection and control of the British. 
Distant H-W. from Calcutta, by way of Delhi and Munuk, 
1,013® miles. Lat. 30° 17', long. 75° 20'. 

HUEDA,' in iho territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia’s fnmih’, a town on the route from Bnitool to Mow, 
76® miles •H.'W. of former, 109 E. of latter. It is the principal 
place® of a pergunnah of the same name, has a bazar, and is 
well supplied witii water from a stream. Its pergunnah, united 
with that of Hnndya, adjacent, yields an annual revenuo of 
140,000 rupees, and, the peace of ISl-J, was with it 
placed® under British managetnent for the mninlenance of the 
augmented Gwalior contingent. Lat. 22° 18', long. 77° 7'. 

HUEDAGUE. — A town in the native state of Nagpore, or 
dominions of the rjijah of Borar, 23 miles K.W. from Deogur, 
and 42 miles E.H.E. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 7', long. 78° 31'. 

II UitDANlIALLT,^ in the native territory of Mysoj’O, a 
small fortified town, Die principal place of a lallook or sub- 
division of the same name.® It is situate iu the immediate 
vicinity of three considerable tanks. Distant from Seringa- 
pntam, S.'E., 50 miles. Lat. 11° 62', long. 77° 1'. 

HURDOEB . — A town in the native state of Oude, 38 miles 
S.S.E. from Lucknow, aud 54 miles E. from Cawiipoor, Lat, 
2G° 23', long, 81° 17'. 
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TIUHDOOAGTJJsJ. — A town in ll»o DriliMj ilistrict of 
Alljrglxur, licutcnant-govcmowhip of the yorlij-AVcst Pro* 
vinccs, Fitnatc six miles E. from Allyglmr. Tlio population is 
staled to be 5,912.‘ liat, 27“ 56', long. 78" 13'. 

llinillMTAE.** — j\ town in the British district of Ssaha- 
rnnpoor, under the lieutenant-governorship of the Jvorth- 
■\7c3tcrn Provinces. It is called sometimes Gangadwara,”t or 
the "Gate of the Ganges,” being situate on its western or 
right bank, at the southern base of the Sewalik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge, by which the river, ftnnlly 
leaving the mountainous region, commences its course over tho 
plain of Hindostan. The stream here is divided by islands 
into three channels, “ the principal one being on the c.astcrn 
side. They are nil so slmllow in places, that the passage of 
largo unloaded boats through them is not practic-ablo without 
difficult^'. The breadth of tho river in the rainy season, from 
the o.vtretno eastern to the extreme western bank, is repre- 
sented to be “ a full mile.”'* The town, which has an appear- 
nneo of great antiquity, is situate close to the western bank, 
nnd tho foundations of many of the houses are in the bed of 
the river. B.apor,* who visited it in ISOS, describes it, at Hint 
time, ns very incousidcrablo, having only ono street, about' 
fifteen feet in breadth and n furlong nnd a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper pjirt of brick, tho lower of 
stone, which is of good quality. Chiefly, perhaps, from this 
town being situate close to the point at which the Ganges 

* llari’s OalQ ; from linri, "n nnino of ViBlmu,” and Dvvnr, *'n gate," 
Tlio lc.vrncd Hitter’ Fccros mistakeu in tJio ctymoJogy of tW? u.mio. 
JVrconling to liim, Ilaridwnra Ja the Dw.ara, tli.atis, tlio gate, ofllari or 
^T.Miadcva; "llaridwnra (d. i. dwara, Thordci ITnri ndcr 'Slnliadow.a)." 

Hut lliiri is ft ii.aine of Vi-linii,* nnd not ofM.aii.’idcv.a, wlio, in Hindu 
inytliologj-, is tlie same ns Sira. Jfo wa-s probably led into tliis error by 
Itaper,’ who state., "Tliis place derives its names from Unra, wbicli is 
synonymous uitli Mnbadcvn, nnd Hivam, a door or p.vsago.'’ 3lut Coie- 
brookc’ (II. T.) corrects this Jo tlic following note on the atiovo jwitagi* : — 
"It is svritten Ilaridwara in the CutUrachauda of tho Scanda Poraiiv, ftnd 
other Puranas. Tliis m-irks a different etymology; from Ilari, Vislinu, 
not from Ifarft, Jlahadovn." 

t Wlford fitatcs that it is also called Gangaw,artta, or “ the- Asrart La of 
tbi* Ganjjes which he thus explains ."TIic .\wartta signifies an iiii-1().cd 

IiUce of a circular form, and is more particularly applied to p!.vct.j of 
woftelnp,” 
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enters llindoslnu, it is beyond all otbers risited in pilgrimage ; 
the .multitudes -wliicb tlirong to it being, liowevcr, beyond 
doubt, increased by Ibo facility of access to it from various 
parts. Ablution in tbo river is the great rilo practised here by 
tho Hindoo pilgi'iins, llieir belief being, tliat purgation from 
sin is thus obtained. According to tlicir notions, tho orthodo.v 
place for bnlbing is at tbo gliat or stairs leading down to the 
river, and called Ilarikn Pair!, or "the stairs*' of Tislniu.” 
Priority in ablution at the propitious moment is considered to 
bo of great importance in a spiritual point of view, and many 
persona Imvo formerly perished in the attempt to secure the 
advantage, being either crushed to death in the rushing crowd, 
or precipitated into the river, and there drowned. In 1S19, 
“in consequence of a dcspcralo rush made by tho infatuated 
pilgrims to gain a precedency in bathing, 430 persons Avero 
squeezed to death ; among AA'hom were several British sepoys, 
placed as guards to prevent this very catastrophe.'’® Tho pro- 
pitious moment is laid down by astrologers, nccorduig to their 
alleged calculations and obsen'ntlons, and sometimes happens 
at midnight. Since the occurrence of tlic accident above men- 
tioned, the East-India Company’s government hos c.iused tho 
old ghat to he replaced by one of sixty® stops, n7)d 100 feet 
Avide. Tlio rigidly pious, and those who dread to enter the 
Avntcr nunssisted, arc supported by a Brabmiii on each side. 
As, hoAVCA'cr, the depth close to the ghat is not aboA O four feet, 
the majority plunge in unassisted, men and Avomcn bathing 
together indiscriminately. 

The as.scnihlago of pilgrims, which is annual, is attended by 
people from all parts of India, and from many places far beyond 
its hounds. “Tho balhing® commences in tho montli of 
Chailra, Avlien tho sun is in Itlina or Pi.<!ce.s, and concludes on 
tho dn 3 * he enters Ifcsha or Aries, agreeably to tho solar com- 
putation of the niudoos, and corresponding with tho lOlh April, 
on Avhicli day tho sun has actually ndA’jincod SOJ® in that .sign. 
EA'ery lAvolHh year is celebrated with greater rejoicing, and is 
called the Cumba ]Mcla,t so denoted fro>n tho planet Jupiter 

* Biiper cMl* this gliat IIarn-c.-vri»tri, which name ho tiaa.ilateii " foot 
of Ham," hut no cloulit erroneously, the proper ilonoinlnalion hi-ing llari- 
kn-riiiri, or " tlio Stairs of llnrl the word signifying *• Btaiiv." ' 

f Prom Kumbh, " Uio sign Aqu/irius," niid Hela, "a fair." 
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being then in Iho tngn of Aqiinrius. AViiethor this sign bis 
pyinbolical of Ihc purpose for which they meet, or whether tho 
conjunction bo arbitrary or nccidentnl, is not nsccrlained ; but a 
pilgrifiiago at tiiO'-c duo<l<*cennial periods h considered the most 
fortunate and cfilcacioua.” The lOtii of A prll is the Purhi or 
Inst day of bathing. The Meha or fair, iicld on this oocasiem for 
eomuicrcial purposes, is the means of very extensive tnifiie. 
Prom Uic I’unjnh, and from tlic countries west of tho Indus, 
are brought camels, horses, mules, salt.anliinony, fine woollens 
and piece-goods, tobacco, assafietida, dried fruits (such as 
apricots, figs, prunes, raisins), almonds, pistachio-nuts, and 
pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls and other fine wnollcn 
fabrics ; from Jtajpootana, various fa!ie.y-goods, such as chiras 
or spotted turbans, toys, and other wares in metals and ivoiy, 
besides inferior woollens, and a grt*at. number of camels ; from 
th(s British iirovinces, cotton and aillc fabrics, nnd European ‘ 
goods. TIjcrc arc besides less-important articles of commerce 
in great quantity and variety ; and the food required for tho 
vast assembled multitude constitutes an extensive and lucrative 
subject of traliic. The number of those xvlio on these occasions 
resort to Iliirduar from various motives is enormous. Hard- 
wieke, who visited (ho Cumhh-mcla in 1700, nnd paid much 
atti'iition to the subject, estimated the iiuinhcr at two millions 
and a half; and Itapcr,^ at the following Cuinhh-mcla, in ISOS, 
says, “If we estiin.ate the number at two millions of souls, wo 
shall proh.ahly fall short rather than exceed the reality.” Xo 
siicli mnuher” is, however, at any ouctiinc aseemhlcd; as tho'ic 
who visit the place for tho piirjiose of hatliing, arrive in tho 
moniing and depart in the evening, or on the next day ; so that 
there is a constant succession of strangers. Such a collection 
of people, under (he influences which bring them together, nnd 
rule them, may vc.adily he imagined ripe for any acts winch 
their spiritual le.idcr.s may suggest ; and the rii airy of conflict- 
ing parties has often led to sanguinarj- conflicts. In 17G0, on 
the Purhi, two rival sects, — the Gosains and tho Bairagis, met 
iu b.attlo, which terminated in the defeat of tiic latter, of wliom, 

• I5acon,‘ writing at a mneh later ilnlc tsiyi, “Tlic number of {lilgrlm!, is 
jrencrnlly in cvccss of UOO.OOO, tliough tJiis year it Jtil not amount’ to 
200,000.” The purlod of hi* vifil, however, was not that of the dnodc- 
connial fL-slival. 
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according to report, 18,000® were slain. At tlxe time of 
Hnrd^^•icke’B visit, in 179G, the Gosnins, venturing to resist the 
better-organized Sikh pilgrims, were defeated with the loss of 
about 500^ men. The latest of the great duodecennial gather- 
ings took place in 184*1,® lyid passed off without disturbance. 

Hurdwar formerly bore the name of Koupela or Goupcla. 
According to Wilford,® it was so named from an ancient ascetic. 
“ Capila, a most religious man, performed for a long time reli- 
gious austerities near Hurdwar, whore they show to this day 
the place whore he lived, under the name of Capila-Sthan ; 
hence the pass of Hurdwar is sometimes called the pass of 
Capila or Kupeloh.” Tamerlane,^ marching to this place after 
taking Delhi, massacred a multitude of Hindoos here assem- 
bled, and carried off a rich booty. The elevation of Hurdwar 
above the sea is 1,024® * feot ; and a little below the town is 
the head of the great canal of irrigation for the North-Western 
Provinces, for an account of which see Gakqks Eiteii. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow and Moradabad, 
921 miles.® Lat. 20“ 67', long. 78“ 14'. 

HUEBAW.ALA,* in Sirbind, a villngo on the roulo from 
Perozepore to Simla, and 21 miles S.B. of tbo former tomi. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,100 miles.® Lat. 30“ 12', long. 
71“ 40'. 

HUEEEEAMPOOE. — A town in the British district of 
Dacca Jelnlpoor, presidency of Bengal, 121 miles N.E, of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 39', long. 89“ 58'. 

HURNAL, in the Sindo Sagur Dooah division of the 
Punj.ab, a town situated 20 miles from the right bank of the 
Jhelum, 90 miles S.B. by B. of the town of Poshawiir. Lat. 
83“ 19', long. 73° 8'. 

HUitOOKEE THAN, in tho British district of Kumaou, 

* Konnell, go justly coleliratcd for tlio light which ho hiu thrown on tho 
geography of India, has fallen into an error respecting thu nvcr.ago descent 
of the Ganges from Hurdwar to the eca. Ho states that the declivity on 
which the water ran, was, in a distance of sixty miles, whioh ho mciisnrcd, 
“less th.au four inclics per mile and adds, "I havo no reason to suppose 
that its general descent exceeds' it." TIio olov,ation of Hurdwar being 
1,02'i feet, if tho distance from that place bo nssumod with Itenncll at 
1,3, ^0 miles, the descent will turn out to be above nine inches. This over- 
sight has not escaped the notice of Fiinsop.* 
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lieutenant-governorship of the 'STorth-'W^est Provinces, a town 
situate 31 miles If.E. of jllmora. Lat. 29° 5i', long. 80° 4'. 

HUEOOjSnjGLA, in the British district of Bareilly, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Iforth-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly t() Seetapoor, and four 
miles S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the route 
is good ; the country open, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 
28° 22', long. 79° 31'. 

JbtUEOOE. — A. town in the British district of Salem, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 34 miles N.E. of Salem. Lat. 12° 4', long. 
78° 30'. 

HUEOWEAH,* in the British district of Suhamnpoor, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the jSTorth-'West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Suharunpoor to Dehra, and eight 
miles E. of the former place. It is situate in a productive and 
weU-cnltivated country, on the river Sindon, so that water 
and other supplies are abundant. The road in this part of tho 
Tcute ia escellent. Distant K.W. from. Calcutta l/lld milca? 
Lat. 30°, long. 77° 45'. 

HXJEPU'JfHXJLLT,! in the British district of Bellary, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a considerable town,* situate amidst tanks 
discharging their redundant water into a tributary of the 
Turabudra. The surrounding country is fertile and highly 
cultivated, being in the proper season covered with luxuriant 
crops of jowar (Sorghum vulgare). Distance from Bangalore, 
E’.'W’., 165 miles; Bellary, S.'W’.; 65; Madras, N.'W’., 380. 
Lat. 14° 48', long. 76° 2'. 

HUEBrAH. — ^A town in the British district of Euddea, 
presidency of Bengal, 72 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 36', 
long. 88° 31'. 

HUEEEAH, in the Punjab, a tillage on the route from 
EamnuggurtoFind Dadun Khan, and 14 miles E. of the latter 
place. It is situate near the left bank of the river Jhclum, in 
a country described by Bumes as a sterile waste of underwood. 
Lat. 32° 37', long. 73° 20'. 

HtTEEEEAEAH,* * a British district under tho lieutc- 

* Some hare supposed the name to be derived from Hara, "verdant.” 
Being irrigated by tho rivers Gngnr and Chit.'W'g, and by canals, it well 
deserves to be described os reliant and productive, in coiiiparison with 
tho nctgUhouriDg arid and desolate tiacis of Bhuttccana and Bikanesr. 
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nant-goveruorsliip of tbo K^ortli-Weatem Provinces, is bounded 
on the nortb-n-esfc, north, and nortb-east by Sirbind ; on the 
east by the Britisb district of Eobtuk and by Dadrce ; on tlie 
south by Padree and Lobaroo ; and on tbo west by the state 
of Bikaucer and the Britisb district of Bbuttenna. It lies 
between lat. 2S° 33'— 29° 49', long. 75° 20'— 7C° 22', and com- 
pi’cbcnds an area of 8,300 square miles. Its soil appears to be 
for the moat part formed of alluvial matter swept down by tbo 
Gagur, the Chitang, and other streams flowing from the Sub- 
Himalaya, and is, as might be expected, very fertile, producing, 
where duly watered, large crops of rice, wheat, barley, millet, 
pidse, and various other productions.^ The grass, of superior 
quality’ and uncommonly luxuriant, aifords pasturage not sur- 
passed in ail}' part of India. Its luxuriance, however, depends 
on the periodical rains falling at the close of summer and early 
part of autumn, when the inhabitants partially provide for 
their future wants by preserving the water in numerous tanks 
lined nitb masonr)'. These supplies fail, however, as the hot 
season advances, and then recourse must bo bad to wells, 
of which some are 100 feet in depth, some 120, and some even 
more.® Tlie neccssit}’' for this is imposed by the fact of the 
land-springs lying very far beneath the surface, and the moun- 
tain-torrents being lost by absorption or evaporation farther 
north, in Sirbind. 'Ihe country is consequently for great part 
of the year excessively arid ; the few springs to bo met with 
are for the most part braclvish ; and the want of water is a 
source of distress. This tract was a favourite hunting-ground 
of Eeroz Toghluk, the renowned king of Delhi, the ruins of 
whoso buildings still occupy several square miles, and who,'’ in 
the year 1859, to obtain a supply of water, as well for bis 
numerous followers ns for the purposes of irrigation, made a 
canal from tbo Jumna, which, passing by Hansi and Ilissnr, 
proceeded westward until it joined the river Gagur. This 
canal, which had been nearly obliterated, was cleared out in 
1825 and by Ibis process, the extension of the main line, and 
the construction of additional branches, was made largely 
available for the purposes of irrigation, as well as for railing 
timber and navigating small barges. 

The jungles and wastes of liurrecanab still harbour many 
wild beasts. Tigers are common, and lions® are somoUmes mot 
4 j, 14S 
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with, though gencrallj' thought to infest no part of Hindostan 
except Gruzernt and its iimncdiato riciniij'. 

The population is scanty in comparison with the extent of 
the district, amounting only to 225, OSG of whom 154,074 are 
Hindoos engaged in agriculture, 21,340 Hindoos non-agricul- 
tural, 37,434 Mnhomedans and others agricultural, and 11,G32 
of the like description non-agricullural. The excess in the 
number of Hindoos over thc'Mahomednns is, as thus appears, 
verj' much greater than in some other districts of this part of 
India. Hansce is the only town in the district which contains 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Hurreeanah was, nt the close of the eighteenth century, the 
scene of a bold but .abortive attempt by George Thomas, an 
Irish ndventimjr, to found an independent state under his own 
rule. He fortified Hurreeanah, and collected there about 
6,000 persons, cast cannon, made muskets and other arms, and 
coined ^ rupees in his own name. Ho was, however, attacked 
by a vastly superior force of Mfihrjitbis, commanded by the 
French adventurer Perron, and being overpowered after a 
gallant resistance, took refuge in Bengal, where, in 1802, ho 
died on his journey towards Ciilcutta. 

IIUEREEHUIIPOOB . — A town in the native state of 
Hepal, 29 miles S. by E. firom Kbntmandoo, aud 02 miles S.^V. 
from Bettiah. Lat. 27“ 18', long. 85° 23'. ' 

HUBllEEPOOB,* in an outlying district of Putcefila, a vil- 
lage with a fort, on the route from Subathoo to Simla, and five 
miles H. of the former post. It is situate on a principal feeder 
of the Gunbur, and is tho properly of the rajah of Putecala. 
Elevation above the sea 3,147 feet.- Lat. 31° 1', long. 77° 3'. 

HUEELlIsA. — See HuBnEEA^'Mi. 

HU ItElCKPO 0 GUE . — A town in tho British dishict of 
Cuttack, presidency of Bengal, 49 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 
20° 4', long. SG° 31', 

HUEBIOEPOOB . — A town in tho native state of Sir- 
goojah, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 13G miles S.'W. 
from Sherghotly, and 103 miles "W, from Lohadugga. Lat. 
23° 80', long, 83° 5'. 

HUllEISUHIGlA,* in tho British district of Huddea, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, a town on the route from Berhamporo to 
Puhna, 35 miles E. of former, 25 W. of latter. The Puddn, 
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or great eastern branch of the Granges, which formerly flowed 
through* this town, has now deserted its old channel, and flows 
two miles more to the north. Hurrisunkra is 102 miles N. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 24° 2', long. 88° GO'. 

1-IUEEUNU, or HUEBOOND.— A small and hffly dis- 
trict, with a town of the same name, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, south-westward of the Derajat. The town of 
Ilurrund is situated nithin the British dominions, on the 
route from Dera Ghazee Khan to Cutch Qundara. It has 
a fort and a considerable number of houses. Lat. 29° 28', 
long. 70° l'._ 

IIUEETAL. — ^A town in the British district of Pnbna, 
presidency of Bengal, 133 miles H.H.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
24° 19', long. 89° 22'. 

HUEEYE,' in the British district of AUahahad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Horth-'W’est Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Allahabad to Eewa, and 17 miles* 
S.B. of the former. It has a few shops, and is supplied with 
water from wells and a tank. The road is rather good to the 
north-west, or towards Allahabad, but out up by ravines to the 
south-east ; the country fertile. Lat. 25° 18', long. 82° 2'. 

HUEETE,^ in the nalwe state of Nagpore, or dominions of 
the rajah of Bcrar, a town on the route from Gurrawarra to 
Hagpoor, 83 miles* S.E. of the former, 122 H. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and is supplied with water from wells. Lat. 
22° 3G', long. 79° 14'. 

HUBETHU it,^ * in the native state of Mysore, a town with 
a fort, on the right bank of the river Tungabudra or Tumbudra, 
which, during tlie periodical rains, washes* the western wall of 
the fort, but at other times flows 300 yards from it, and is not 
more than mid-deep, though the bed is 700 yards wide. Having 
been a place of considerable trade, it was repeatedly plundered 
by the Malu-attas, though rather well fortified. In the fort is 
a temple dedicated to Harihara, an idol representing a imiou* 
of Hari or Vishnu and Hara or Siva, and hence was derived 
the name of the’place. The British cantonment"* here is situate 
on an extensive plain, 1,500 j’ards from the river, towards- 
which the ground gently slopes. The water of the river is 

* Huriyhall'of Moor ; Hari Hara of Buch.'inan. 
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good, but the distance renders it inconvenient to resort to it 
for a supply, so that it is generally obtained from wells, being 
usually found at a depth of about forty feet. Tho climate is 
in general exempt from great heat at any season, nud during 
the south-west monsoon is pleasantly cool. The hot season' 
occurs during the months of May and June. The eleratiou of 
the cantonment above the sen is said to be about 1,900 feet. 
Distance from Bangalore, 21’."W'., 160 miles; from Sering.o- 
patam, K'.'W’., 132 ; from Mangalore, 2f.B., 181 ; Bellary, S.'W., 

85 ; Chitteldroog, U'.'W"., 45 ; Madras, If.'W’., 320. Lat. 14° 31', 
long. 75° 51'. 

HUBSA^NEE . — A town in the Eajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 

65 miles S. from Jessulmeer, and 150 miles "W. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26°, long. 70° 49'. 

HUBSOLB . — A town in the British district of Kaira, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 38 miles IS'.E. of Abmedabad. Lat. 
23°- 20', long. 73° 2'. 

HTJBSOLEE . — A town in the Bajpoot state of TJlwar, 
situate on the right bank of a branch of the Saubie Nulla, and 
20 miles N. from Xflwar. Lat. 27° 60', long. 76° 40’. 

HUKSOOL . — A town in the petty native district of the 
same name, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles S. from Feint, and - 
93 miles N.B. from Bombay. Lat. 20° 9', long. 73° 30'. 

HTJESTT KB &UBHEE, or aUBHEE HUBSEOBO,* in^" 
the British district of &oorgaon, lieutenant-governorship of 
the North-TTest Provinces, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Bewari, and 27* miles S.'W. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied uith water. The surrounding country is 
open and well cultivated. The road in this part of the route 
is generally good, but heavy in some parts. Lat. 28° 25', 
long. 77°. 

HUBS U it . — A town in the native state of Nngpoor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 153 miles E.S.E. fromNagpoor, 
and 52 miles S. by "W. from Byepoor. Lat. 20° 31', long. 
81° 23'. 

HUSESMOIV. — See AsASrow. 

. HUSHTNUG-G-UB (or “the Eight Towns”). — ^A town 
and fortress of the province of Peshawar, situate north of the 
Xabool river, and 20 miles N. of tho city of Peshawur. The 
surrounding country is very fertile, beautiful, and well watered, 
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but mucli cs^osed to tlio attacl^s of the restless and fierce 
tribes to the northward. Lat. 34;° 16', long. 71® 4.5'. 

HTJSSEIK’GrUlf J,** in the territoiy of Oude, a \-ilIage or 
Email decayed town, on tho route b}' Nanamau ghat or feriy 
from Futtehgurh to Lucltnow, 17® miles S.AV. of the latter. 
Tennant® styles it a poor Ti-illage. Lat. 26° 45', long. 80° 42'. 

HUSSEINPOOE. QTT AT,‘ in the British district of Eur- 
ruckabad, lieutenant-governorship of the N’orth-TP'est Provinces, 
a village or station on the left bank of the Granges, on the 
route from Bareilly to Puttehgurh, and just below tho fort.® 
Here is a ferry over the Gkinges, the principal stream of which 
is stated® to be 150 yards wide in the dry season. The passage 
over the rest of the bed of the river is, during the dry season, 
intricate, from channels, pools, and quiclcsands; but, during 
the periodical rains in tho latter part of summer, the stream is 
between three and four miles wide. Supplies must be obtained 
from Euttchgurh. Lat. 27° 22', long. 79° 42'. 

HTJSSTJE^GrUIlII, in tho British district of Allygurh, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the ITorth-West Pi-orinces, a town on 
tho route from Boolundshuhur to Agra, 44 miles N”. by "W, of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 48', long. 77° 67'. 

HUSSlTirPOOE,* in the British district of Moradnbad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-'West Prorinces, n town 
on the route from Moradabad to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles 
W. by S. of tho former. Population® 8,082. Lat. 28° 43', 
long. 78° 22'. 

HUSSTTNPOOBA. — ^A town in tho British district of 
Sarun, presidency of Bengal, 37 miles N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 
26° 2', long. 84° 27'. 

HUSTIHASSORE,* tho principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, in tho British district of Jleerut, lieutenant- 
governorship of the E'orth-'W’est Provinces, is situate close to 
the right bank of the Boorea Ganges, or old channel of the 
Granges, 24 miles IV’. of tho present stream, and on the border 
of the ICadir or marsh-land. It is now an insignificant, 
obscure place, but mucli celebrated in the mythological loro of 
the Hindoos, as the capital of the Panchala,® an ancient race, 

* IIa.sRm’8 town ; from Hn^ain, nom. prop., and Ganj, " mart, market, 
or market-town.” Husain was son of the Kbnlif Ali and of Fatima, tho 
daughter of Muhammad^ founder of Islam. 
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mill tile residence of King lllmrata, llic fiftli in ilopccnt from 
ywnynitildmvn or Admn, nnd the nneestor of the renowned 
rival familic?^ flic Kuroos niul I’nndoos. According to the 
legend, it received its naine from Hasfi,^ its founder; hut it is 
jierlmps more probable, na the name niemm " elepliant’s* town,” 
nnd tliosu nniniala’ stili abound in the forest about fifty inih‘s 
north, at tlie aouth-westem bnae of the Sewnlik range, that 
this circumstauec nflord.o the true derirniimi. It is also called 
Unalinagara,® ii word of similar import to ita more tisnal name. 
In the Ayecn Akhery,^ it is mentioned under the name of 
Ifustnapnor, nnd staled to he “an mieicnt Hindoo place of 
worship, on tlio banks of the Ganges,” mid toj-iekl n remnic 
of 1,11,072 rupees. It appears to have been the Ihistinora* of 
the Greek geographers, nnd is by Hitter® styled (with no great 
perspicuity) “ the Babylon of iineienl India.” Of its present 
condition scarcely anything appears to he known ; and an it is 
but twenty miles iHirilwMst of the town of ifeerut, in nn open 
country, froiiuenled by Kuropcans, tbe .silence of travidler? on 
the bubject booms to indicate that it now ctmtaina nothing 
worth notice. The account giieii of it by liamilton,* Hitler,® 
nnd bomo others, is little more tliau a repetition ofWilford,® 
who ftates that there “ remains only a mmll place of worship, 
nnd the extensive site of that ancient city is ontindy covered 
with large ant-hills, which liave induced the inh.'ibitants of the 
adjacent country to euppore tlml it had been overturned or 
dc.stroyed by the Termites.” Lat. 2D’ 10', long. 7&® 2'. 

IIUSTNAl’OOH. — A town in the Briti«h district of Ciid- 
<1np.ah, presidency of ^Madras, 120 milc.s K.'W'. by IV. of 
JIndnsfl. Lat. I t” 10', long. 7&’ 00’. 

IIIJSUNPOOR, in the British district of Meerut, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Xorth-A\'ost Provinces, n vilhage on 
the route from tho town of Mcernt to Moradnhad, and 13 mile.** 
S.IJ. of the former. Lat. 2S“ CJ’, long. 77’ 5G’. 

IIUSWA. — A town in the British district of Behar, pre,- 
sidcncy of Bengal, 41 miles K.E. of Sherghotty. Lat, 21” OO*, 
long. 8.7” 30'. 

IITTSIVA,* in the British di.slrict of Fultehiiore, licutennnt- 
govcmorsliip of tlio North- AVc.st Provinces, a town cloac to the 
route from Aliahahad to the town of Fiiltehporc, and seven 
• From Ilnjit, “ clepliant,” mid Pur, " town.” 
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miles S.E. of tlie latter. Tieffenthaler® describes it, under tbe 
name of Hansu, as having a ruined fortress within its precincts, 
and outside it another of quadrangular shape, and constructed 
of earth. Biiher mentions it under the name of Aswah.3 
Lat. 25'’ 51', long. 80° 53'. 

HUTEOUT . — K town in the native state of Nepal, 54 miles 
S. from IChatmandoo, and 50 miles W. by S. from Bettiah. 
Lat. 26° 55', long. 85° 21'. 

HUTGAON,* * the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town with a bazar, on the route from Allahabad 
to the town of Buttehpoor, and 19^ miles S.B. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is good in the dry season, 
but in many places laid under water during heavy rains the 
country remarkably level, and cultivated. Lat. 25° 52', long. 
81° 11'. 

HUTGIA,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the city of Allahabad to Lucknow, and eight® miles 
N-W. of tho former. The road in this part of the route is 
bad; tho country fertile, and studded with small villages. 
Lot. 25° 34', long. 81° 53'. 

HUTNEE. — A. town in tho British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 72 miles N .E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 43', 
long. 75° 8'. 

HUTNOOB. — A. town in tho native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tho Nizam, 150 miles N. from Hyderabad, and 
120 miles S.S.W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19° 30’, long. 78° 38'. 

HUTSOO. — A river rising in the potty native slate of 
Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, in lat. 23° 18', 
long. 82° 32', and, flowing in a southerly duection for forty-five 
miles, passes into the Buttunpoor district of the rajah of 
Borar’s dominions, which it traverses for sixty miles. Sub- 
sequently separating for twenty-five miles a detached portion 
of the Sumbulpoor British territory and the native state of 
Bootea from Bcrar, it falls into tho Mahauiiddy river, in lat. 
21° 50', long. 82° 46'. 

HUTTAH. — ^A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 170 miles N.W. by N. from Hyder- 
abad, and 80 miles S.E. from Jaulnah. Lat. 19° 20', long. 77°. 

* Hatganw, " market-town;” from Hat, “market,” and 6anw, "town.” 
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nUTTAH,* in the British territory of Saugor and Xerbiidda, 
lieutenant-governorship of the 2forth-West Provinces, a town* 
on the route from Allahabad to Saugor, 170 miles S.W. of the 
former, 61 27^.E. of the latter. It is situate on the right, bank 
of the river Sonar, has a bazar, and is the residence of a prin- 
cipal assistant to the commissioner in the Saugor and Nerbudda ' 
district. Elevation^ above the sea 1,183 feet. Lat. 24° 8', 
long. 79° 40'. 

HUTTALEB, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated thirty miles from the right b.ank of the Indus, 138 
miles JT.N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31° S5', long. 70° 28'. 

IIUTTEEIs, in the British district of Goorgaon, lieutenant- ‘ 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the 
route from Delhi to Muttra, 47 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 2', long. 77° 19'. 

BLUTTIPOOE, in the British district of Purruckabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village 
on the route from Allygurh cantonment to that of Euttebgurh, 
and seven miles N.W. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is sandy, and generally heavy; the countiy level, 
open, and well cultivated. Lat. 27° 25', long. 79° 35'. 

H.DTWASS, in the British territory of Saugur and Ner- 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Baitool to Saugur, 70 miles N.N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 22° 46', long. 78° 23'. 

HLiZAEA, one of the subdivisions of the Punjab, situate at 
the north-eastern extremity, between Peshawim and Gholnb 
Singh’s dominions, and lately placed under the jurisdiction of 
the commissioner of Pesbawur.* — See Pdjtjjjs. 

HYATNTJGGITR. — A town in the native state of Hyder- 
abad or dominions of the Nizam, 10 miles S.E. byE. from 
Hyderabad, and 110 miles N. by E. from Xumool. - Lat. 
17° 19', long. 78° 40'. 

HTBUTPOOE,* in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Hnnsi to Lodiana, and 54 miles N. of tbe former town. It is 
situate in a level countiy, liable to be overflowed during inunda- 
tions of tbc river Gagur ; and at that time the road in this part 
of the route is impracticable for carriages or artillery, though 

* Garden * describes it &s a town j EJverest,* however, styles it & 
village. 
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ni otlicr times good. Distant 2T.T\’’. from Calcutta 1,030 miles.® 
Let. 29° 51', long. 7G° 2'. 

nXDASPES. — 3oo JiiELtrir. 

iryDEBABAD,* or the territoiy of tlic Nizam, an exten- 
sive realm of Soutliern India, the name hy which it is thus 
distinguished being that of the city which is its capital. Tiio 
form of the territory is that of a trapezium, the base of wliich 
is about 420 miles in a direction from north-east to south-west, 
from Ilumpasagra, in lat. 15° 10', long. 70°, to Mulcaulghorry, 
in lat. 17° 49', long. 81° 30'; its north-eastom side extends 
from south-east to north-west, a distance of 890 miles, from 
Mulcaulghorrj’’, above mentioned, to Meil Ghaut, in lat. 21° 40’, 
long. 77° 16' ; its north-western, in a direction from north-east 
to south-west, a distance of 220 miles, from Mcil Ghaut, as 
above, to Pbooltanmba, lot. 19° 47', long. 74° 40’; and the 
south-western, a distance of 330 miles, from Phooltanmba to 
Huinpasagm. Though such is the general outline of the 
country, the boundaries arc marked by numerous sinno.sities, 
causing them to deviate greatly from right linos. The territory 
lies between lat. 16“ 10’— 21° 42', long. 74° 40'— 81° 32'; is 
476 miles in length from south-west to north-east, and about 
the same distance in breadth, 'The area is estimated at 
96,337 square miles.® It is hounded on the north-cast by the 
territory' of tlie rajab of Nngqioro ; on the south-easi by Icr- 
i-itory subject to the presidency of Madras, and the territory 
lately belonging to the nawauh of Kumool ; on the west by 
territory subject to the pjcsidcucy of Bombay ; on the north- 
west by territory belonging to the presidency last n.ained, by 
the territory of Gwalior, or of the family of Scindia, and by 
tlio British districts of Saugor and Ncrbndda, Within tbo 
western part of the territory, arc isolated some small British 
possessions. The Hyderabad territory is a tract of consider- 
able elevation, on an average varying probably from 700 
to 800 feet above the level of the sea, and some granitic 
summits attain an elevation of 2,500 feet.® The elevation of 
the city of Uyderahnd is laid down on barometrical measure- 
ment as 3,672 foop' above the snmo level. With the exception 
of the valley of the Taplce, at the northern extremity of the 
territory, and which is bounded on tho norlli by Die Vindhya 
range, and on tbo south by the high land of tbo Godavery, tbo 
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•wliolo drainage of tie country is either from west to cast, or 
from north-west to south-east, discharging itself into the Bay 
of Bengal by the channels of the Godnvery and the Xistna. 
The drainage of the ralley of the Taptee, flowing westward, is 
discharged into the Gulf of Cambay. The geological forma- 
tions are on a large scale; in the north-west being of the great 

* iieport on Mrf. yolcaujc formation,® extending through the greater part of the 

Topoqrapitr . ..» , . ® i il t j.i 

Statistics of Deccan, and pnncipally trap, but in some parts Dasalfc. Jn the 
Bjdraiad, iM. ^jiddle, the southern, and the south-western parts, the forma- 
ijo'ctorw^w of pj'i^ar}’,® being granite, gneiss, syenite, and quartz, 

pascs)— jfno- In the north-east part of the territory, along the right bank of 
o’eXj nf iha‘ the Godarcry, there is much sandstone, some of it carboni- 
pcnimuio. ferous.^ Tliougli tliis territory is for the most part an undo- 

Journ. A« Soc. . , * - , i . i e m« a ^ 

Bug. iMJ, pji. lilting plain,® there are many isolated bills and ranges oi 
n^o^OT g”mi 7' moderate eloration. That® in the riemily of the rity of 
ofiipdetabad. ^ Hyderabad may especially he uoted. The Hyderabad tcrritoiy 
-Araiker-oncooi- is Within the influence of the south-west monsoon, and the 

• MMiiOT'fro'in average annual fall of rain is stated to be about thirty-two 

RKonb ai the inchcs.* From this cirenmstance, and the moderate declivity 
i^*i' 4 (i-'EiSiin^’ of the surface, it is a well-watered tract, rivers being numerous, 
ttona, lupart on gp artificial pieces of water- very abundant.- Of 

Cauntrj con- a j -i. it. 

aucred from lie rivcrs, tho Godavcry, rising on the eastern decjivity ol the 
"Western Ghats, near Kassict, in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, takes a course south-east for about ninety 
miles, to Phooltamba, where it touches on this territory, and, 
continuing to flow along the border south-eastward for seventy 
miles, to Mungi, in lat. 19° 27', long. 75° 30', there enters tbe 
Hyderabad territory, through which it holds a course nearly 
easterly for about IGO miles, to the vicinity of Lnsona, in kt. 
10° 7’, long. 77° S'. At that place, it, on the left side, receives 
the Doodna, a considerable stream flowing from the north- 
west ; and eighty-five miles lower down, or farther eastward, it, 
in lat. 18° 48', long. 77° 55', receives on the right side the 
Manjera, a large river coming from the south. It thence con- 
tinues to hold a course generally easterly for about 190 miles, 
to Kulnisur, in lat. 1^ 32', long. 79° 53', where, on the left 
side, it receives tho Franbceta, a large river from the norlh ; 
— nimu’sarrat* conflucucc turning south-east, flows for about 

or tram ICC miles in that direction, nlonir the south-westem base of 
'VcrtoagQodum. ^“<5 xnountains* of Bosiar, to JiCottoor^ in lat. 17® 29^, long* 
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81° 29', where it passes iulo Orissa. Below Kulnisur, il flows 
parallel to the north-eastern boundary of the Hyderabad ter- 
ritory, towards that of Hagpore, and on an average about eight 
or ten miles distant from it. Thus, the total length of this 
great river, by the border and through the territory, is about 
660 miles, for above 200 of which it is navigable® from Tune 
to Pebruary. The "Wurda, rising in the Deogarh Mountains, 
in the territory of Nagpore, flows south-west for a few miles, 
and touching on this territory at Gudra, lat. 21° 35', long. 
78° 26', thence flows towards the south-east 170 miles, till 
near Chanda, and in lat. 19° 55', long. 79° 15', it on the right 
side receives the Pajiio Gunga, a large river from the west ; 
continuing to flow in a south-easterly direction for sixty miles, 
it, at Chumprai, in lat. 19° 37', long. 79° 52', on the left side, 
receives the "Waingunga, flowing from the north. Below the 
confluence, the united stream, now colled the Pinnheeta, flows 
in a tortuous direction, but generally south, for about eighty 
miles, to Kulaisur, in lat. 18° 62', long. 79° 68'. The stream, 
thinugh nearl}' its whole length of course, whether donomi- 
naled the Wurda or the Pranheeta, is the boundary betweep 
this territory and that of Nagpore. It is navigable^ for about 
170 miles. The Kistna, rising near Maliabnlishwur, in tho 
Western Ghats, holds a course south-east for about 320 miles, 
to lat. 16° 10', long. 76° 18', where it touches, and ten miles 
further passes into, this territory, through which it flows in a 
direction generally north-east for about seventy-five miles, to 
Hadloor, in lat. 16° 24 .', long. 77° 20', where it on the left side 
receives the Beenia from the north-west; after which acces- 
sion, turning south-east, it flows eighty miles in that direction, 
to its confluence witli tho Toongabudra, in lat. 15° 68', long. 
78° 19', where it turns nortli-east, and flows 180 miles, to lat. 
10° 50', long, 80° 10', at which point it passes into tho tenitory 
known as the Northern Circars. Prom tho confluence to the 
point last named, it forms the south-eastern boundary of the 
Hyderabad territory towards Kurnoul and the British district 
of Guntoor. Thus, its total length of course connected with 
this teiritory is 815 miles, during which, however, in conse- 
quence of the ruggedness and declivity of its bed, it is of little 
use as a channel of navigation. Tho Toongabudra, formed by 
the junction of tho rivers Toonga and Budra in Mysore, flows 
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nortli-eastvrard, and at Moodlapoor, in Int. 15° 8'j long. 76® 1'; 
iirat touches this territory, along the sonth-eastem boundary of 
n-hich it flows, separating it from the British district of Bel- 
lary and the territory of Knmoul for a distance of 200 miles, 
to its confluence with the Eistna. Many other streams (con- 
siderable rivers during the annual periodical rains, but much 
reduced in volume at other times of the year) are discharged 
into these main channels of drainage. Tanks are, as before 
observed, numerous, and some of them are of very great size, 
as that at Pakhal, which is at least thirty miles® in circuit. 
They are generally formed by throwing an embankment across 
the lower end of a valley, and thus causing the stoppage and 
accumulation of the water of such streams as may flow 
into it. 

The climate may bo considered in general good, and as there 
are no arid, bare deserts, similar to those of Bajpootana and 
some other tracts of Iforthern India, the hot winds are less 
felt. In the vicinity of the city of Hyderabad, the mean tem- 
perature® in the house, according to observations made at sun- 
rise, at two o’clock in the afternoon, and at sunset, for one 
year, "was in Januaiy, 74§^°,' Pebruary, 76i^°; March, 84° j 
April, 91i°; May, 93°; June, 88°; July, 81°; August, 80}°; 
September,79°; October, 80°; November, 76}°; December, 74}°: 
ginng as an annual mean 81}°.’’ The south-west monsoon 
commences about the beginning of June, and ends about the 
beginning of October, and, as is nsually the case, brings heavy 
rains. After it has ceased, variable weather continues for a 
few weeks ; and this is followed by tbe nortb-east monsoon, 
bringing rains, though less heavy than those accompanying the , 
former. At midwinter the variation of temperature^ in the 
northern part of the territory is very great and sudden. The 
mornings are veiy cold, and ice is formed ; but tbe days are 
hot, the thermometer sometimes reaching 80° in the shade. 
The closing monsoons are considered tbe most unhealthy 
periods of the year, producing fevers and agues, but in general 
not of formidable types, except in the vicinity of extensive 
marshy jungles. Diseases of the spleen are common in the 
vicinity of the Godavery.® Cholera is not a prevalent disease, 
and when it does occur, is consequent on famine. 'Diseases of 
the eyes are prevalent in the sandstone districts. The wells 
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in general yield impure, unpalatable water, productive of 
disease, especially the draounoulua or guinea-worm, from which 
those who use the water from tanks or streams are exempt. 

Scarcely any attempt appears to have been made to investi- 
gate the zoology of this extensive country. From its numerous 
jungles, it must abound in game, and in the beasts that prey 
on it. Tigers are very numerous, and the large leopard, as 
well as the cheta or hunting-leopard, lurks in every covert. The 
nylgan, and other antelopes, are numerous, and wild buffaloes 
harbour in the extensive forests towards the north-east fron- 
tier. Horned cattle, for burthen and draught, are of fine quali- 
ties, being of good size, strong, and hardy. There is considerable 
care given to selecting good breeds, and the young animals 
are allowed to continue with their dams in a state approaching 
to wildness until they are nearly full-grown. 

The soil is in general fertile, though in some parts it consists 
of chilka, a red and gritty mould, little fitted, from the coarse- 
ness of its particles, for purposes of agriculture. Eesembling 
the last, but composed of particles more minute, is lalzumeen, 
a soil also of reddish hue, and considered by Walker® to be 
formed of the remains of broken-down ant-hills, which are sur- 
prisingly numerous in this country. Thus, observes the writer 
just referred to, “ we see that those insects, usually looked upon 
ns troublesome and destructive pests, are not without their use 
in a grand natural operation. The peculiar acid (the formic), 
which is their chief agent, acts on the alkali and lime, and most 
probably on the silica of the rock debris, pulverizing it, and 
facilitating, in all probability, fresh combinations. The soil, 
when manured, is fitted for the reception of all kinds of crops, 
without reference to season.” Though less extensive than 
those just enumerated, the regur or black cotton soil occurs 
in many places, and is esteemed the best of any, and, as indi- 
cated by the epithet above applied to it, peculiarly suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. It requires no manure, except that 
left by sheep generally fed on it fallowed, previously to its cul- 
tivation. This is, however, an important resource, as ilocks of 
sheep are everywhere to bo seen. There is also a boU. deno- 
minated talao-ka-juineen, a black earth, dug from the bottoms 
of tanks, hut not much prized, being a stiff clay, and containing 
a profusion of small fresh-water shells. Its e.\treme tenacity is 
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found unfavourable to vegetation, which is farther thwarted h}' 
a large impregnation of carbonate of soda. This, however, is 
collected from it in great quantities, for manufacturing and 
commercial purposes. All those soils effervesce with acids, 
thereby indicating that they contain carbonate of lime. Through- 
out this territory, tho ground, whercrer left uncultivated even 
but for a year or two, becomes covered with a low jungle, com- 
posed chiefly of the Cassia auriculata and Zizyphus microphylla. 
In process of time, the appearance of tho jungle is enlivened by 
the growth of numerous trees, of which the principal* are — 
IBntea frondosa, Bombax beptaphyllum, Erytlirina indicn, 
Hrpcranthcra moringa. Cassia fistula, Annoua reticulata, Mclia 
nzediraebta, Bauhinin parviflora, Capparis trifoliata, Ficus 
indicn. Ficus rcligjosa, Bombax gossipinum, Feronia elcphnntum, 
and sovcrnl species of acacia. The toddy-palm, Borassus 
finbclliformis, and Phmnii sylvestris, arc extensively cultivated 
on account of their sap, which is drawn off copiously, and fer- 
mented into an intoxicating beverage. The cocoanut-treo 
cannot be brought to high perfection, oven with tho greatest 
care, accompanied by tho most favourable circumstances; 
and in consequence, its cultivation is very circumscribed. 
Mango and tamarind-trees occur in great numbers about tho 
villages. The betel-vine is also cultivated, but in no great 
quantities. Tho principal grain crops are — ^ricc, of which there 
are no less than eight varieties, wheat, maize of various kinds, 
jowar (IIolcus sorghum), bajra (lEolcus spicatus), raggy 
(Cynosurus corocanus) ; of oil-plants, mustard, Sesamiun 
orientale, and Sieinus communis or castor-oil plant. Of 
leguminous growths there arc — Dolicbos lablab, Dolichos gla- 
diatus, Phascolus mungo, cbeuna (Cicer nrictinum). Melons, 
cucumbers, gourds, and some other cucurbitacea, are largely 
grown, and form important .articles of diet. Tho gardens pro- 
duce onions, garlic, carrots, radishes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
coriander, ginger, turmeric, various kinds of amaranth, used as 
potherbs. Tobacco is cultivated, but not to a gre.'it extent. 
Cotton, indigo, and 8ugarc.ano, are the more important objects 
of the agriculturist’s care. A1 (Florinda citrifolia) and chay- 
root (Oldcnlaudia umbollatn), valuable dyes, occur wild, and 
are also cultiv.atcd. 

There appear to be scarcely any manufacturos for the supply 
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of external commerce. Eor homo supply, tlio w'ool of tho 
native sbeop is extensively manufactured into Llankcia and 
oilier coarse woollen fabrics. Cotton -is also manufactured 
into coarse fabrics. The most important department of 
manufacturing industry is, however, silk j the material being 
tusscr,® or that gathered in the woods, tho produce of a wild 
species of worm. Hides, raw and tanned, and both of domesti- 
cated and wild quadrupeds, are articles of some impoot.'ince in 
commerce. "Wild bees swarm in all the jungles ; consequently 
wax and honey are very abundant and cheap. Lac, suitable 
for use as a resin or a dye, 'may be obtained in quantities far 
beyond the present extent of demand. Mucilaginous gums 
are produced in tbo woods and jungles in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, varying in. kind from the best African gums ; and there 
are some not considered inferior® in qualitj- to them. Of gum 
resins, the most worth notice is that yielded by the BoswolHa 
thurifera, considered to be the olib.anum of tbo nucients. 
Deccaniully, a resin yielded in great quantities by several 
species of Gardenia, is much used iu native pharmacy, and pro- 
bably might serve important purposes in tho arts, but its pro- 
perties have not been adequately tested. Some sorts of nuts 
.abundantly yield oils, which might prove important articles of 
commerce. Cordage is supplied by the common sunn-plant 
(Crolalaria juncea), also by some species of Bauhinin, and of 
admirable quality by Asclepias Icnasissima. Caoutchouc is 
yielded by several foresUgrowtlis. Of timber, the teak (Tcc- 
tona graudis) produced iu this territory is stunted and indif- 
ferent; but teak of line quality is floated down‘‘ the river 
from the forests of Ifagporo. Other valuable woods aro 
Diospyros inchtuoxylon and Dalbergia or sisu. 

There are no returns of tho amount of population, but its 
i*clativc densit)' is probably not very low, ns tho soil is on an 
average fertile, tbo climate good. If llio relative density bo 
assumed at 120 to the square mile, tbo nggrcgalo will bo 
10,GGG,0S0 persona. In the south-eastern part of tho territory, 

• tbo Teeloogoo language prevails, and tho population aro gene- 
rally Telingas ; in the north-eastern part, tlic Gond language 
and population are general. Tlio Mnhrattns are most uiiinc- 
rons iu the west. The Mussulmans are chiefly to be met nith 
about the ciipilal, nud everywhere in the civil and in tho 
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inilitar^' service of government. The Tellngas, though not in 
general in a liighl}' advanced state ofcivilization, are hj no means 
sunk in barharism. Thejr generally inhabit straggling villages, in 
houses built of mud, with pyramidal roofs of palmyra-leaves, 
though a few dwellings are more substantially constructed" 
of brick, and tiled. In some of the less-civilized parts, the 
habitations are mere sheds of palra^-ra-leaves, or hovels made 
of bamboos and wattle. There is usually to each village a 
detached fort, constructed either of mnsonrj' or mud, of about 
fifty yards square, and containing the dwellings of the zemindar 
and his immediate dependants. There is a considerable number 
of Brabmins among the Tclingas, and the diet of these, and the 
higher classes in general, consists of rice, wheat, vegetable ^ 
curries, cakes flavoured with garlic or assafeetida, and fried in 
butter. The Brahmins profess to abstain from animal food, 
hut the zemindars of the Coombee caste consume mutton, 
poultry, and game. Tlic lower orders are obliged to subsist 
on ragi and other inferior sorts of grain ; all are addicted to 
intoxication with the fermented sap of various kinds of palms, 
and spirit distilled from the flowers of the madbu (Bassia lati- 
folin). Tobacco is in general use both for smoking and chew- 
ing, as well as in the form of snuff. Bang, or the intoxicating 
narcotic obtained from hemp, and opium, are also in use, hut ' 
to no great extent. Tho Gonds lurk in the hills and fastnesses : 
they are a wild and savage race; yot it is stated that they may 
he rendered tractable and obedient by kind treatment. At 
present, the majority are nearly in a state of nature, sheltering 
in caves or hollow trees, and feeding on game when obtainable ; 
at other times on vermin, reptiles, and wild roots or fruits. 

The revenue of the Nizam is stated at 1,550,000?.® The 
cities and places of chief note, viz., Hyderabad tho capital, 
Secunderabad, Jaulnn, Jaafai'abad, Beder, Janur or Chinur, 
Ellicbpoor, Doulatabad, Golcondo, Nirmal, Nander, Palensha, 
and IVarangol, arc described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

-Tho military, roads are in general good, especially in the - 
granitic tracts, where the prevailing material is easily beaten 
into' a smooth, sound, .durable surface. The principal routes 
arc, — ^1. Prom north to south, from Nagpore, through the city 
of Hyderabad, to Bangalore; 2. from south-east to north-west, 
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from Matlrns and Mastilipatam, tlirougli tlio city of Hyderabad, 
to Poona, and tbonee to Bombay ; 3. from Boutb-caat to nortli- 
wcst, from tlio city of Hyderabad to Aurungabad. 

Tho aubsidiar)' force maintained bj' the British government 
- nndor the terms of the treaty with the Kizam, concluded in 
the year 1800, consists of 10,028 men.*- The Nizam’s military 
force consists of four separate descriptions of troops : — 1. The 
auxiliary force, organized under British olTiccrs, ns a substitute 
for the contingent of 0,000 infantry' and 9,000 cavalry. This 
force, consisting of 8,000 men, is composed of regular troops, 
officered from the Ooinijany's army', and paid by' the Nizam’s 
government. 2. The irregular troops, consisting of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, amounting to 10,000 men. 8. A 
miscclioncous irregular force, composed of Arabs, Scindccs, 
Moguls, and Seiks, atnounting to nearly 10,000 ; and, 4. tlio 
troops maintained by ameers and others from revenues assigned 
by government for tbeir support, consisting of 4,749 men. 

To deduce from the earliest available sources the history of tho 
countries which constitute tho dominions of the Nizam, would 
require more space than could bo spared for the purpose in 
such a compilation ns tbc present. Tho Nizam binisclf^ derives 
his authority from a chief named Azof Jah, who held high com- 
mand under Aurengzebe, and who, while nominally' bearing 
allegiance to that sovereign, and administering tlic government 
of the Deccan ns bis A-iceroy, nctu.ally established himself there 
as an independent prince. This chief, known ns Niznm-ool- 
Moolk (Regulator of the State), died in 1748, .at the age of 
upwai'ds of 100 years, and the right of Bucccssion to his power 
and authority was fiercely' contested among his descendants. 
Tho claimants most favoured wore two. One of these, Nazir 
J ung, the second son of tho deceased ruler, being on the spot 
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friicn liis fntbcr died, lind seized tlie treAsnrc, and detained tlia 
support of tlic army; and, moreover, fortified his chiin by an 
alleged renunciation of the right of succession on the part of 
his elder brother. The other, named Mozuffer Jung, ^ras a 
grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk, by a favourite daughter ; and to 
him it was said the succession was conveyed by testamentary 
bequest. Each of these two candidates had the good fortune 
to secure the countenance and support of one of the great 
European powers then commencing their career of contention 
for supremacy in the East; the English espousing the cause of 
Nazir Jung, the French, that of his rival Mozulfer Jung; but 
after a very brief period, dissensions between the commander 
and his officers caused the retirement of the French force from 
the field; and Mozuffer Jung, deprived of its support, became 
the prisoner of Nazir Jung. Differences now arose between 
the latter and his English allies, and their assistance was with* 
drawn. Nazir Jung subsequently gave himself up to idleness 
and scnsu.'il pleasure ; a m.ajority of the officers of Oiis army, 
seduced by the French, fell from their allegiance, and by the 
hand of one of them, he perished in a conflict with a body of 
French troops, which bad mustered to attack his camp. 
Mozuffer Jung was now undisputed viceroy of the Deccan, 
exercising his authorify, however, under the control of the 
French, commander Dupleix, whose will was supreme. But 
Mozuffer Jung was not destined long to enjoy even the appear- 
ance of power. lie fell in an affray with some Fatan chiefs, 
who, haring been instrumental in placing him on the throne, 
were disappointed in the amount of reward to which they 
thought their scnices entitled. A new occupant of the scat 
of power was now to be sought; and the French, passing over 
an infant son of Mozuffer Jung, selected Salahut Jung, a 
brother of Nazir Jung, to be ruler of the Deccan. Anew 
claimant for the dignify, however, shortly afterwards appeared, 
in the person of Ghazee-ood-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who advanced to Aurungabad at the head of a largo 
army, to assert the right which Nazir Jung alleged to have 
been renounced. Salabut Jung, aided by the French, prepared 
for resistance ; but the impending contest between the brothers 
was averted by the sudden death of the elder, Ghazee-ood-deen, 
brought about, it has been said, by poison; and though the 
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Mahratfeis by wlioin he tras eupportcd, continued for their 
own purposes to mainlain hoatilitios, their unvarying ill- 
success disposed them to listen to proposals for procuring 
their absence on the usual terms. The English and French, 
however, continued to struggle for power and influence in the 
Deccan ; but the latter were compelled, after n while, by the 
danger of their own possessions, to withdraw from tlm support 
of Salabut Jung, wiio, thus weakened, and opprehensivc, 
moreover, of the designs of a j'ounger brother, Nizam Ali, 
entered into an eng.agement by which he promised to dismiss 
the French from his country’ and service, and renounce all 
conneetion with them. In 1761, this weak prince was de- 
throned hj* his youngest brother, Nizam Ali, whom, contrary 
to the advice of the most judicious of his French counsellors, 
ho had intrusted with power, which was used to supplant the 
donor. Two years afterwards, the usurper made further ac- 
knowledgment of his brother’s favour, by putting him to death. 
In 1765, he ravaged the Carnatic, exercising in his course a 
measure of cruelty far beyond what was necessary to his pur- 
pose ; but ho retired on the ajiproach of a British force. Still, 
the British government was anxious to bo on bettor terms 
with him, partly from apprehension of his future hostility in 
alliance with other powers as unscrupulous as himself, and 
partly from a desire to obtain his concurrence to their retention 
of a maritime district Unow'n by the name of the Northern 
Circars, formerly possessed by the French, but now occupied 
by the English, who had fortified their right by the firman of 
the emperor. 

Nizam Ali was straitened for money (an infirmily which has 
clung to the Hyderabad slate lo the present time), and, in 
1766, a new treaty was concluded, not unacceptable to either 
party, under which the East-India Company engaged to “ have 
a body of their troops ready to settle the nflhirs of his high- 
ness’s gorei'nmenl, in everything that is right and proper,” 
subject, however, to withdrawal when their own possessions, or 
the peace and tranquillity of the Carnatic, might ho in danger, 
and to p.ay, as a consideration for the fi-eo gift of tho Circars, 
a sum of five lacs evoiy year in which tho assistance of their 
troops should not bo required. There were other stipulations j 
and among them one reserving tho life-right of Bnzalut .1 ung, 
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a brotlior of ITizam AH, in one of the Circara, subject to bis 
good bebanour. Tbo aid of Britisli troops iras aflbrdcd, as 
prorided by the treaty, to enable Nizam Ali to proceed against 
llyder Ali Khan, tben rapidly rising into power ; but, after a 
good deal of vacillation, Nizam Ali preferred to unite with that 
adventurer. The allies, however, were unprosperous, and tbo 
Nizam was compelled to sue for peace, wbicli was concluded 
by a new treaty in 17G8. By the sixth article, tbo East-India 
Company and the nabob of the Carnatic (who was a party to 
the treaty) were to bo always ready to send two battalions of 
sepoys, and sk pieces of artillery manned by Europeans, 
whenever the Nizam should require them, and the situation of 
affairs would allow of such assistance being rendered, the Nizam 
paying the expense during the time such force should bo 
employed in this scr\'icc. In 1782, Baznlut iTung died ; but 
the Company did not obtain possession of flio eircar held by 
him till 1788. The pcisheush, or payment to be made to the 
Nizam on account of the Circars, had fallen into arrcar, and 
was not adjusted till even a later period. These matters, how- 
ever, having been at length arranged, the British govcnior- 
genernl. Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, addressed a» letter to the 
Nizam, explaining and interpreting the treaty of 1708, hut 
declining to enter into any new treaty, as had been suggested. 
This letter of the Governor-General’s was subsequently declared, 
by a resolution of the IIouso of Commons, to have been meant, 
and to have had the full force of a treaty executed in duo form. 
In this letter, the Gorcimor-Gencral agreed that the forre 
stipidatcd for in the sixth article of the treaty of 17GS sliouhl 
be granted wlicucvcr applied for, provided it was not to be 
employed against any power in alliance with tlio Company. 
In the following year, on the breaking out of the war with 
Tippoo, son of Hyder Ali, a treaty of ofTensivo and defensive 
alliance was concluded between the Nizam, tbo Pcisbwa, and 
the British government. Tippoo purchased peace at tbo sacri- 
iico of half his dominions, and the Nizam had no reason to ho 
dissatisfied with his share of the spoil. At a later period, the 
Nizom, being engaged in war witii the Mahrattns, claimed the 
assistance of the British government under the subsisting 
relations between them ; but the Governor- General, Sir John 
Shore, refused to aflbnl it, .and the Kizora was roiisoqncntly 
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obliged to conclude an ignominious pcnco with Lis enemy. 
This refusal, and its results, so incensed the Kizam, that he 
requested that t\ro battalions, stationed at his capital as a sub- 
sidiary force, should be withdrawn. The Hizarn now sought 
safety in the entertainment of a party of Ercncbmen, who, 
however, wore dismissed, in accordance with the iirovisions of a 
treaty concluded in 1798, under the administration of the 
earl of Mornington, afterwards Marquis 'Wellesley, w'ho was 
most anxious to rid India of all Preiieh influence. By this 
tre.aty, a subsidiary' foi’ce, augmented to 6,000 sepoys, with a 
due proportion of field-pieces, was assigned to the service of 
the Hizam. On the fall of Tippoo Sultan, and the annihilation 
of the state of Scringapatam, the Hizam participated largely' in 
the didsiou of its territory, under the partition treaty of 1799, 
and his share was increased on the Peishwa’s withdrawal from 
the treaty. In 1800, the subsidiary force with the Nizam was 
further augmented, and the pecuniary payment for its main- 
tenance was commuted for a cession of territory. The territory 
ceded for this purpose consisted of the acquisitions made from 
■’Tippoo allotted to the Nizam, under the treaty' of Seriugapatam 
in 1792, an^ the treaty of Mysore, concluded in 1799, after 
the destruction of Tippoo’s power and government. Thus the 
Nizam secured the future defence of his person and state, 
without any sacrifice either of money', or of any portion of his 
original dominions, the territory assigned for pay'ment of tho 
subsidiary force having been acquired under the protection and 
influence of the power which now undertook to maintain his 
autliority by' means which itself had placed at his disposal. In 
ISOl, on the conclusion of the first blahratta war, the Nizam 
obtained further territorial advantages, and at the termination 
of the second, in 1817, certain exchanges between the Company 
and himself took place, some of them made for mutual con- 
venience, others to gratify the Nizam’s wishes. The precise 
position of the Nizam, in regard to the British government, is 
determined by the treaties above referred to, and it does not 
materially difi’er from that of other slates with which that 
government maintains subsidiary alliances. Nizam Ali, of 
whom mention by no means to his honour has been made in 
the course of this narrative, closed a long and guilty life in 
1803. He was succeeded by his son Seennder Jah, vith whom 
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the Company confirmed all existing treaties. His feeble and- 
unprosperous rule was terminnted by liis death in 1829, when 
lie was succeeded by his eldest but illegitimate son, to whom 
the existing engagements were again confirmed. Under this 
prince the misgovernment of the country has continued and 
increased. A host of mercenary troops, entertained by him, so 
far from contributing to tbe puqiose of defence, have been a 
terror both to gorornmeut and people ; the administration of 
justice, or even the semblance of it, was almost unknown, 
while debt, public and private, was allowed to accumulate to 
an enormous extent. The British government was at one time 
creditor for arrears of payments due to it, to the amount of 
between fire and six hundred thousand pounds. This claim, to 
the continued increase of which there seemed no probable limit, 
was strongly pressed on the notice of the Xizam’s government, 
and its arrangement was at length effected by a territorial 
cession, tho revenues of the districts thus sequestrated being 
applicable both to the reduction of the dcht,^ and the main* 
tennnee of tho Nizam’s military contingent. 

IITDEKABAD,* * tho principal place in tho lerritoiy of 
the Nizam, is situate on the river Mussi, here between 400 
and 300 feet® wide. The environs have a wild but highly 
picturesque appearance, being overspread with granite® hills 
and isolated rocks, some of hemisplicricol form, others of cubical 
or columnar. Approached from the west, the appearance of 
Hyderabad is very striking: “Tbe palace ■* and numerous 
mosques rising above tho surrounding buildings, give it an air 
of grandeur, which is much strengthened by the very superb 
pile of buildiug erected as the British Eesidency." The town 
is feebly fortified by a wall of stone, too W'eak to stand a 
moment .against b.attering-guns, though adequate for protec- 
tion against predatory attacks. Tho ground plan inclosed by 
the wall is a trapezoid, the longest or north-western side of 
which, extending along the riglit bank of tho river Mussi, is 
about two miles and three-quarters in length;® the south- 
cnstcni, two miles ; the southem, one mile ; the south-western, 
one and three-quarters. There is a considerable suburb on the 
left side of the river, and in this quarter is situate the British 
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Eesidency, ilie communication between it and tbe city and 
palace being maintained by a liandsome stone bridge. This 
line structure, planned and executed by a British officer*" 
in 1831, is built® of squared granite stone, and has eight 
arches, semielliptical, each of fifty-six feet span and eighteen 
feet rise, with piers ten feet wide ; the breadth of the bridge 
being twenty-four feet. There is, besides, on the left or 
northern side, a land-arch of seveniy-scTen feet span and sixteen 
feet rise. The total cost was 10,200L “ The city^ is crowded 
with buildings of all descriptions, from the stately and stupen- 
dous palaces of the nobility and other men of rank and wealth, 
to the low and dirty hovels of the poor. The construetion of 
the houses of the great is entirely native, displaying little or 
no taste. They are erected too close to each other, rendering 
their situations unpleasantly confined, if not unhealthy.” The 
streets, some of which are paved with stone, are in general 
narrow. Li addition to the water of the • Mussi, the place 
is abundantly supplied from numerous wells, in various parts 
of the town. Besides the palace of the Nizam (a large building 
in the usual style of native grandeur), the most remarkable 
structures ore the principal mosque and tbe British Besidency. 
The mosque is a large stone edifice, built after the model of 
the Baaba of Mecca, but devoid of ornament or any architec- 
tural beauty. The British Besidency “consists® of a basement 
story of arches, and two others above it with wings, connected 
by a continuation of the basement story of arches, finished 
with a balustrade. The principal front is distinguished by an 
enormous portico of the Corinthian order, decidedly too large 
for the building. On the three points of the pediment are 
three statues, and in the centre the Company’s arms in alto- 
rilievo. The Corinthian columns are formed of white chunam, 
beautifully polished, and extend from the base, which is on the 
summit of a noble flight of Wenty-two steps, to the top of the 
upper story. On each side of tliis flight of steps stands a 
colossal sphinx. The interior of the portico, the cornices, &c., 
are ornamented in the richest style of Grecian architecture, 
executed in white chunam, and forming most appropriate and 
elegant decorations, the pavement beneath being of black and 
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vvliHfi mnrbV. Them ia n large court, in front, with n circular 
h.aain of water in the centre, .>.1 oc1jc( 1 with nijuntic birda, ami 
ldajil<*d round n'ilh various fniit-hc.iring and other trees; ttiu 
whole is inchved by a wall, with two g.alf ways.'* The fclntc 
njwrljiH’nts are on the upper blory, and form a Builc superb 
beyond description. There is perluips more of splendour than 
of good t.nalo displayed in the btyle of decoration; but they' 
nro ndinirablr adapted to delight tlic iintircs. Of the nntiijui- 
tics of the city, the most rcinarhnbic is tlie Cliaur Mannr, or 
Tour !Minnrcts,!* j, curious relic of tlie pa".!, raised upon the spot 
where tho four jirineipal streets of the city meet. It is built 
upotj four grand arehes, through which the thoroughfare.s run, 
and abovo nni several atorie.s of apartment.*, formerly employed 
for acadeinie purjmses, cacli being a scminaiy for tbc study of 
tlilferetit arts and seioncfs. longer, however, a seat of 
learning, tliege cliambcra are now turned into wareboiipe?. 
Above, and towering on high, ri.*e Ilie four lofty Tnin.irels, 
whetiec tho building dorivr.s its name.* The eficet of tho 
wlmlc, from cither of tho four street*, is s*cry grand and 
striking. In tho environs of the eify aro many fine g.irden8, 
containing gorgeous pavilions. Among them, that of the 
minister of the 2\iz.im is represented as marvellously beautiful. 
“ It' i.s inelo.sed, after tbc Asiatic manner, by high walls, llic 
ecutn' containing a large marble basin fdled with w.aler, atid 
fed by numcrouH fountains, their silvery (*ohimnB being mingled 
with st.ately cypre.s.«-tn’C?. The pavilions, g.allerics, and -ter- 
r-aees around are built and ornamented in the lachest stvlc of 
Orii'nl.al arehiteclun*, that beatilifiil carved trellis-work, wliich 
alway.s produces so e.^qiihiio an eflVct, frcfjuejitly iufeneuing, 
while the p.ainling and gilding an' equally profuse and striking.” 
Q’he country about Hyderabad abounds with fine tanks or 
nrJifici.ll piecc-s of water of gre.it dimensions. One, called 
Ilu.«:iiii Sagur, four miles north of tho city, and close to the 
Ikitish eantomnent- of Secunderabad, is about three miles in 
length and two in bre.idth ; another, a few miles to the south, 
is stated lobe twenty miles in clivuit. 

Tliero is no tolerable nppro.iimation to a tnislworlhy esti- 
mnto of tbc population, w-bich probably does not exceed 

Cbnliar Minivr, "Tour turrete;" from Cliithar, " four," and Manar, 
"turret, or roinarct.” 
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200,000, of vrhom a large proportion are Mussulmans. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 1,800 feet.^ Distance from Mangalore, 
Kl.E., 498 miles ; Bangalore, If., 373 ; Bellaiy, If .E., 229 ; 
Madras, If.'W., 889; Bombay, S.E., 449; Ifagpore, S., 314; 
Oalculta, S.IV!? 962. Lat. 17° 22', long. 78° 32'. 

lETDERG-IIBII,^ in tlie territory of Oude, a small town on 
the route from Lucknow cantonment to that of Pertabgurh, 
40 miles® S.E. of the former, 70 If.'W. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and is well supplied with good water. The road in this 
part of the route is had. Lat. 26° 37', long. 81° 17'. 

HYDEEIfTrGrTJIt. — town in the British district of Behar, 
presidenc 3 '^ of Bengal, 56 miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 30’, 
long. 83° 50'. 

HTDliABAD,^ in Sinde, was formerly considered the prin- 
cipal town of that country, in consequence of its haWng been 
selected as the residence of the chief ameers, or those ruling 
j;he southern and principal part of the country. It is situate 
four miles E. of the eastern bank of the Indus, on an eminence 
of the low rocky range called the Gunjah Hills, and in an 
island inclosed between the Indus and the Fulnilee, a branch 
which, leaving the main stream about twelve miles above the 
town, communicates with it about dftcen miles below. The 
Eulailee flows about 1,000 yards east of the town, the base of 
the rampart being washed by a creek from it in the season of 
inundation, though the whole branch is dry when the river is 
low. This fortress, which was esteemed very strong by the 
Sindians, and would no doubt prove so in their mode of war- 
fare, was built nearly on the site of the ancient Nerunkot, by 
Euttoh Ali, the first ameer. The outline is irregular, corre- 
sponding with the winding shape of tho hill’s brow, on the very 
edge of which the walls, for tho greater part of their extent, 
rise to the height of from fifteen to thirty feet. They are built 
of burnt bricks, and are thick and solid at the base, but taper 
so much, and are so greatly weakened by embrasures and loop- 
holes with which thej' are pierced, that a few well-directed shot 
would demolish any part, and expose the defenders to the fire ‘ 
of the assailants. The ramparts are flanked by round towers 
or lofty bastions, at intervals of 300 or 400 paces, which, com- 
bined with the hciglit of the hill, give tho place an imposing 
appearance. "VEhcre tho walls do not rise immediately from tho 
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edge of tlie declivity, tlie defence is 'strengthened hy a ditch of 
ten feet Vi-ide and eight deep. The rock is too soft to admit of 
being scarped, and slopes so gently, that if the wall were 
breached, the rubbish vrould rest on the face of the hill, and 
» vrooii, oxui,3o. afford footing for a storming-party. The plateau^ of the hill 
on Arhich Ilydrabad is built, is a mile and a half long and 700 
}'ards broad; the height is about eighty feet, and on the 
southern part arc the fortress and the suburbs or pettah. There 
are about 5,000 houses, meanly constructed of mud, one-half of 
that number being within the fortress, the rest in the pettah. The 
fortress contained the residence of the ameers, and a massive 
tower built as the repository of their treasures. The bazar is 
c.vtcn8irc, forming one street the entire length of the town ; and 
it displays considerable bustle and appearance of business. The 
most important manufacture of Ilydrabad is that of arms of 
various kinds, matchlocks, swords, spears, and shields ; and tho 
skill of tho workmen is said to be scarcely inferior to that 
attained in Europe. There is also a considerable manufacture 
of ornamental silks and cottons. A. cemetery,^ which over- 
spreads tho northern port of the eminence, contains the tombs 
of tho deceased members of the Talpoor dynasty, and of the 
preceding one of the Koloras. That of Gholam Shah Kalora is a 
beautiful quadrangular building, with a handsome central dome. 
It is lined with fine marble, is highly ornamented with mosaic, 
and inscribed with sentences from the Koran.' The tomb of 
the Into Ameer Kurum Ali is also a handsome quadrangular 
building, surmounted by a dome, and haring a turret on each 
comer. "Whou the Belooches, under the conduct of Eutteh 
Ali, of the Talpoor tribe, overthrew the Kalora dynasty, that 
successful chieftain gave to one branch of his relatives Khyer- 
pnor, with a considertible district attached ; to another, hleer- 
poor, and allowed his three brothers to share with himself the 
government of Ilydrabad and its dependent territory, compre- 
hending tho greater part of the country. Sir C. Kapidr entered 
this place on tho 20th February, 184-3, having preriqusly re- 
ceived tho submission of six of tho ameers of Sinde. On the ■ 
24th he marched ont to give battle to- Sheer IMahomed of 
Meerpore, who yet remained in arms, and was posted in great 
force behind a ueighbonriug nullah, which had been partially 
fortified. The ameer was, however, attacked and defeated; the 
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British force being thus enabled to advance upon lleerpore. 
Il 3 -drnbad is supposed to bavo n population of 24f,000.‘‘ Lat. 
25° 22', long., G8° 28'. — See Snrnn. 

IITDEAMBTEE, in the British district of Alligurb, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the K’orlb-'West Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Ebasgunj, from Bareilly to Alligurb cantonment, 
and 23 miles ^ S.E. of the latter, 4.9 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 27° 61', 
long. 78° 28'. 


I. 

IBEAIIEEMPOEE, or IBBAmMABAD.—A town in 
the British district of Ghazeepore, lieutenant-governorship of 
the jS’orth-TVeat Provinces. It has a population of 20, 582.1 
Distant E. from Ghazeepore town GO miles, Lat, 25° 48', 
'long. 84° 38'. 

IBBAiVlPUTIirA . — A ionm in the native slate of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Ifizatn, 10 miles S.E. from Hyderabad, 
and 103 E'.E, by E. from Kurnoul. Lat. 17° 11', long, 78° 42'. 

IDDOOBi COS GAUDY . — A town in the British district 
of Sortb Canara, presidency of Madras, 01 miles S, of Mau- 
galorc. Lat. 13° 40', long. 74° 50'. 

' IDULABAD. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Sizam, 11 miles from the right bauk of 
the Payne Gunga river, and 130 miles S.E. bj' S. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 19° 39', long. 78° 41'. 

IDULABAD. — ^A town in one of the recently sequestr-atod 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Eizam, 95 miles IV. by S. of Ellicbpoor. Lat. 21° 1', long. 
70° 8'. 

lEEJ. — A town in one of the recently 8cqup.stratcd districts 
of the n.ative state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Eizam, 
29 miles Y’'.E.'\Y. of Kurnoul. Lat. 16°, long. 77° 43'. 

JHUBBllEE, in the Bceclina Doonb division of tho Punjab, 
a town situated 34 miles from the right bank of the Ravee, 
38 miles E.'VY of the to^vn of Lahore. Lat. 31° 58', long. 
73° 40'. 
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lUUKG, in the Jeleh Daoab dirision of the Punjab, a town 
situated on tbe Icit bank of tbc Chenaub, 104. miles W. by S. 
of the town o'f Laliorie. Lat. 31® 19', long. 72° 28'. 

IKEEI, in the British district of AUygurh, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'W’cst Pronnees, a village on the 
route, b^' Khasganj, from Bareilly to Allygurh cantonment, and 
seven* miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 53', long. 78° 14'. 

IKEET.— See Eeeaieee. 

IKOUNA, or EKOWIfA. — ^A town in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, situate three miles from the left bank of the Ganges 
river. Ikouna has a population of 7,005* inhabitants. Distint 
E. from Ghazeepore town 43 miles. Lat. 25° 43', long. 84° 20'. 

ILLPOOE . — A town in the British district of IVIadura, 
prcsidenc}' of Madras, situate 20 miles S. from Trichinopoly, 
and 48 miles E. hj' N. from Dindigul. Lat. 10° 32', long. 
78° 43'. 

IMJ ON G. — A town of Eastern India, in the British district 
of Sudiya, province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 59 miles 
E S.E. of Sudiya. Lat. 27° 28', long. 96° 32'. 

IMLAK,* in the territory of Oude, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Goruckpoor to that of Sultanpoor, 
and 15= miles N.E. of the latter. There is good encamping- 
ground near the village, and supplies may be had after due 
notice, the surrounding country being well cultivated. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 15', long. 
82° 21'. 

IMLEA.— See Amilea. 

IMEUTPOOE,*» in the British district of Eumickabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of Islamgunge. It is a small 
town on the route from Shahjehanpore to Euttehgurh, 12= 
miles N. of the latter, and is situate less than a mile from 
the left bank of the Ganges, in a country extensively laid under 
water during the periodical rains in the latter part of summer, 
but at other times displaying a scene® of great fertility, high 
cultivation, and luxuriant vegetation, interspersed with ancient 
and fine groves of mangoes. Indigo is the chief crop. There 

* Ajnritpoor, or Xraratpoor, Kectar-town ; from Amrit or Jmnit, 
** nectar,'* and Pnr, "town." 
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is a bazar in tlio town, and during llie dry season llie road is 
good. It is called Homratpur by Tieffontbaler.'* Lat. 27° 32', 
long. 70° 40'. 

INOHULKUEUNJEB, or EENCITIJLKiniirNJEE.i— 
A. jngbire or feudal dependency of Colnporc, in the tcrritoiy of 
Bombay. These possessions, however, are held® in enam, and 
not on Burinjara tenure; and the Colapore state has conse- 
quently no right to claim military service from their chief. 
The centre of the jaghiro is in lat. 1G° 41', long. 74° 2'. A 
part of the country, stretching to the Ghauts bordering on the 
Coucan, is rugged and jungly, but the greater portion lies on 
the plains, and is very productive. The revenue® is 76,000 
rupees. Tlie late chief was greatly burthened with debt, and 
liis jngbire had become a prey to usurers. Ho died in 1852, with- 
out leaving male issue, when his widow was permitted to adopt 
a successor, subject to certain conditions ; among which was the 
abolition of transit-duties and other objectionable tnxes.^ 

INDAPOOE-. — town in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, 84 miles B.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 
18° 8', long. 75° 6'. 

IHEAEUM. — A town in Iho native state of Nngi)oor, or 
dominions of the rajah of Borar, situate three miles from tho 
loft bank of the ‘Wein Gunga, and 138 miles S.E. by S. from 
Hagpoor. Lat. 19° 25', long. 80° O'. 

INDEE, — A town in the British district of Sholnpoor, pre- 
sidency of Bombaj', 130 miles N.E. by E. of Belgaum. Lat. 
17° 10', long. 70° 1'. 

TNDBRAOTEE. — A river rising in lat. 10° 50', long. 81° 50', 
in Busbar, one of the districts of Hagpoor, or tho rajah of 
Borar’s dominions, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, 
falls into tho Godavery river on tho left side, in lat. 18° 40', 
long. 80° 20'. 

IHEERGABH,* in tho British district of Eurruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of tho North-AVest Provinces, a small 
town on the route from Calpco to Futlchgiirh, and 34® miles 
S. of the 'latter. It has a bazar, and supplies and Avater may 
be obtained in abundance. Tho road in this part of the route 
is indifferent, tho countiy well cultivated. Lat. 2G° 6G', long. 
79° 45'. 

INDEEQ Ultll. — ^A town of Bundlccund, in the native slate 
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of Dutteali, 32 miles from Jliansee, and 32 miles S.E. from 
Gwalior. Lat. 25° 53', long. 78° 40'. 

IjSTDGTIBTI, in Sirliind, a town on tlie route from Lodiana 
to Pcrozpore, and 33 miles "W. of tbe former place. It con- 
tains sercral shops, and is abundantly supplied with water 
from twelve brick-lined wells, each about twenty feet deep. 
The surrounding country, though partaking of the nature of 
a deep sand, is well cultivated. The road in this p.'irt of the 
route, from the nature of the soil, is heavy. Lat. 30° 55', 
long. 75° 20'. 

IlfDIA, an extensive region of Asia, the main divisions of 
which, together with the several subdiWsions, their towns and 
villages, lakes and rivers, will he found more particularly 
described under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement of this work. India is bounded on the north 
by the Himalaya jMonntains, dividing it from Thibet. The 
Suliman range, a continuation of tbe Sufeid Kob Mountains, 
separates it from Afghanistan and TJeloochistan on the west; 
and parallel offshoots from the opposite extremity of the 
Himalaya Mountains form its frontier on the east. On all 
other sides, from the port of Kurrachee on the west, to the 
southern extremity of the Tenasserim provinces on the east, 
it has a maritime coast, bordered by the Bay of Bengal on the 
one hand, and by the Arabian Sea, or Nortlvlndian Ocean, on 
the other. Its grejitest length, measured from Cape Comorin 
in the south, to the extremity of the Punjaub in the north, 
may be estimated at 1,830 miles,’ a distance which closely 
corresponds with its breadth, measured from Kurrachee in 
the west, to the extremity of Assam in the east. It lies, 
between lat. 8° 4'— 36°, long. 66° 44'— 99° 30'. "IVithin these 
limits is comprised an area of 1,484,367 square miles, with a 
population of 161,758,226. 

Another chain of mountains, termed the Yindhya^ range, 
crosses the continent of India at a lower latitude, from east to 
west. This range unites at one of its extremities with the 
Eastern, and at the other with the 'Western Ghauts,, and thus 
forms the base of the triangle upon which rests the table-land 
of the Deccan. Such is a general outline of the mountain 
system of India. 

Extensive means of inland navigation are presented in the 
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noble rivers bj vrbicli the country is traversed. These may' bo 
conveniently distributed into two classes; the one deriving 
their chief supplies jfrom the melted snows of the Himalayas, 
and the other being mainly fed by the rains of the south-west 
and north-east monsoons. In the one class may be ranlced, — 
1. The Indus and its tributaries, consisting of the Sutlej, 
Bcas, iRavee, Chenab, and Jhclum ; 2. the Ganges and its tri- 
butaries, the chief of which are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, 
and Cosy ; 3. the Brahmapootra, with its principal feeders, tho 
Sanpoo and the Tccsta; and, 4. the Irawaddy, traversing 
Burmah and the recently-acquired province of Pegu. In tho 
second class arc ranged the great rivers of the Deccan ; among 
which may bo enumerated the Godavery, Kistnah, .and Cauvery, 
together with the Nerbudda, Taptee, Mabanuddcc, and various 
others intersecting Southern and Central India. 

Por political objects, as well as for administrative purposes, 
the British possessions in India have been distributed into 
several principal divisions, which, with their respectivo areas 
and population, arc stated below : — 


Bengal, including Assam and the Te- 

Arm. 

Sq. Milos. 

Population. 

nasseriin Provinces 

225,103 

41,094,325 

North-Western Provinces 

85,593 

*23,803,349 

Saugor and Nerbudda territory 

17,538 

2,143,599 

Puiijaub 

78,447 

4,100,983 

Cis-Sutlej territory 

4,559 

610,413 

Pegu 

28,920 

2,000,000 

Madras 

135,680 

22,301,697 

Bombay 

120,065 

11,109,067 


Total, exclusive of tho Eastern Straits 
settlements, tho area of which is 
1,575 square miles, population 

202,540 

•/ 

This is tho rcscU of the census of 1848 ; but it .appears from a Infer 
return, not yet officially received, but ndvorted to in the Indian news- 
papers,’ that the total population of tho North-West Provinces in 1852 
amounted to 30,271,885. That such tvn inore.aso could tako place under 
ordinary circumstances in four years, is utterly impossiblo ; but it may ho 
observed, tluat under tho last revonuo sottlomoiit tho waste lands of thoso 
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Tt 'nrill thus bo seen that less than one>haIf of the superficial 
extent of India is strictlj British, the remainder, comprising an 
area of 788,462 square miles,' and a population of 54,385,793, 
is occupied bj' native states; among the principal of which 
may be enumerated Oude, Hyderabad or the dominions of the 
Nizam, Nagpore* or the possessions of the rajah of Berar, 
Guzerat or the territory of the Guicowar, Gwalior or Scindia’s 
territory, Indore or Holear’s possessions, Mysore, Travancore, 
Cochin and Gutcli, Nepaul, Burmah, Bhopal, Cashmere or 
Giiolab Singh’s dominions, the Bajpoot states, and a variety of 
others, forming in the aggregate a number falling little short 
of 200, and which,' moreover, might be doubled by the addition 
of the petty chieftainships of the peninsula of ICatfywar. ' 

"With the exception of Burmah, Nepaul, and one or two 
petty governments, the whole of these states have entered into 
treaties and engagements with the British government, iu- 
volring the obligation of protection on the part of the para- 
mount power, and allegiance on that of the subordinate. -In 
some instances, the dependent state is subject to the payment 
of tribute ; in others, it is exempt from any pecuniary claim. 
All have relinquished the right of self-defence, as well as that 
of maintaining diplomatic relations with each other ; and the 
British government, which guarantees external protection and 
internal tranquillity, has been constituted the arbiter of all 
disputes aribiug between native rulers. But though debarred 
from the exercise of military power in regard to external 
aggression, the native governments are not prohibited from 
maintaining a separate military force ; in some cases, they are 
required to proride such a force, which, in the event of war, is 
to be available to the British government against the common 
enemy. In some instances, the number of troops to be main- 
tained is restricted. Under these arrangements, the existing 
military resources of the native princes comprise a force of 

provinces were exempted from assessment on the part of the government, 
for the entire period of the settlement (thirty years) ; and this would 
he calculated to occasion an extiaordinary influx of hnshandmen from Ihe 
hills and parts adjacent. . 

* Pagojee, the late rajah of Ifagpore, died at the latter end of the year 
1853. leaving no heir, natural or adopted. The right to adopt a successor 
will, however, he probably claimed on behalf of the family ; and until the 
question be finally decided, Kagporo must be regarded as a native state. 
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little less tlian 400,000 men,^ an amount exceeding by. nearly 
100,000* the numerical strength of the British army in India, 
inclusive of the contingent troops commanded hy British 
officers. It may he observed, hotvover, that considerable 
portions of the regular troops of native states are described in 
the official returns as fitted rather for police purposes than for 
regular military duties. 

It is to be lamented, that the heneSts that might have been 
anticijiated from this indirect exercise of British authoiity have 
not been realized. Most of the protected states are wretchedly 
misgoverned, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
people would be for happier as British subjects than they are 
now. The British provinces have been steadily advancing in 
prosperity; the progress of the protected states has been from 
bad to worse. In some cases, the reliance on British support 
encourages the sovereign to abandon liimself to a coarse of 
personal gratification, regardless of the interests of his subjects. 
In all, the supremacy of a foreign power deprives him of that 
importance, which is necessary to command either the respect 
of bis subjects or his own. Feeling that he is regiirded as a 
cipher, he will not be unlikely to take the same view of his 
situation, and, divesting himself of all responsibility, to consider 
his elevated rank only as bestowing a title to unlimited in- 
dulgence — an exemption from every species of care, and a 
license to sink into irreclaimable apathy and sensuality. 

The policy of the British government in India has always 
been opposed to conquest. But though it is impossible not to 
respect their motives, it is equally impossible not to perceive, 
that, had they been actuated by a less-scrupulous spirit, the 
condition of a largo portion of the people of India would have 
been far better than it is. Could the whole of the protected 
states be annexed at once to the British dominions, humanity 
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wulil li.Ttu' ««*■• n-jwtv. I'jjiVrtKn.iit-ly l!»« ttilv 

A\it!ioata viul.iH'tn nf tliat ijivnl v.Ijic-It. itt all j'a5t'« 
of tho world, U liax Ikh'ii the yrMi* of Ihislar.il to aniotrun. 
Oivationally, the ni*fan>«!::tiiiji of ahu'-.** in tlie-o jtnif<’cted 
sjtotes hwomis ro f'normou*-, tl at (he Mijvroait* powi'r i? com* 
d to rarry its inli-rfm'nco Inooml iwto «':no[i'.lr.mtv. It 
i? not iin{in)halih' tliat ffoaie chanjji' will hematloiti therelativn 
nt present exNlitig between Oitt!«> aijil the prott<’liti_£t juiwer. 
A long course nf iriis;;iv.-ornnu»!it bating: re.liief'il that kingilnm 
to n ?tat«> nf nitnrehy. the llritWi may pi-rhap^ llntl it Jieees'ary 
to tafci' the adinitUHi ration into their own banii'*. 

Jt will be evident fn*ra this* %ivw, llint the nritihb ntithority 
in India paranionnt. That of the Freiirh i« alt(iO"f nnni- 
hilaled. They rt ill occupy Pondirlierry, nnd one or two other 
jilii.v? of aniall importnnee ; but they no longer dispute wilti 
the Ihiglirh the tlonstoiou of the The I’ortiip«e*-e lineer 

in a few .‘pol^, the (-ecMes of their former cosntm reinl grandeur ; 
but from ncitiier of these powers lias Jlrilain at this time any* 
thing to fear. Her rivals have fallen br-fere her, and h-ft her 
in posses-huj of the mo-t gigantic dominion that crer was 
o]ipeniled to .*» foreign state. 

So vast a region, varying, in respect to latitude and clevatien, 
foim tiio sca-U'vel of the lower province? of Pengal to tise 
lofiv suminits of the Jliuialavn*, nm?t neces-arilv embnice 
viirlou? degrees of teiuperatnre; and in a general description of 
the climate of India, it is only the leading chararteri'lics Ih.il 
C.JII ho noticed. The year admits of a division into tbivo 
se.i?ons, — the hot, the rainy, and tlur tenumrate. 'flic hot tva> i)n 
commences in March, and continut ? till the beginning of .lim,*, 
when the rain.*-, brought from the JtidLm Ocnui by the south* 
we.*-* tuousoou, ?cl in, and hast with oeeasiojial inteniiis'slon till 
October, at which period the teiiipemte wc.atlier comoionecs, 
and continue.? till the end of J'ldirimry. “ In » great jmri of 
the country,” says lilpbiiiotoni’,® “the run i? scorching for 
Ihnn* nionth? in the year; even tin* wind i** hot, the land is 
brown and p.nn:lu‘d, du-st flies in wlurlwintl*, fdl brool'i liccorne 
diy, cfR-all rivers searetdr keep up .n .‘trv.Hii, and the largest aio 
reduced to comji,araUv«dy narrow ols.'tnmdi, in l1i<' niid*l of wi 
sandy beds. In winter, slight frf<t souatipns l&hi r. jiH'.**' f<'r 
nlrani .an hour or two about ranrise.” “At a Ion h'vel, if 
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towards tlio south, the greatest cold iu winter is only inodcrntc 
liejil.” 

Cousiderahlc interest is attached to the zoologj' of India. 

The forests contain a variety of wild animals, tho most remark- 
able of which is the elephant. These niiimals associate in 
herds, which, emerging from the jungles, frequently occasion 
serious injury to tho crops. Tliey arc often destroyed bj- i)nr- 
tics of hunters, or caught in pits and tamed. The elepliant of 
the Deccan is considered inferior to thsit of Bengal. Tho 
rhinoceros, wild buflldo, and bear, are also inhabitants of tho 
forest. Tigers, leopards, panthers, wild boar.s, hyicnas, wolves, 
and 'jackals, pci’vadc both forest and jungle, and sometimes 
infest patches of underwood in tho immediate vicinity of cul- 
tivated lands. Lions are met with only in particular tracts, 
and' n'.oro cspeciall}' iu tlic western part of B.ajpoolana, the 
province of Guzerat, and its vicinities. Among the ronuiindor 
of wild auiinjils may be cnuinoratcd deer, ant elopes, and 
monkeys. Crocodiles, serpents, and other reptiles arc most 
numerous. The domestic animals arc buflaloes, camels, horses, 

, sheep, swine, oxcu, and goats. Game and fish arc found in 
abundance, as are also birds of splendid plumage. 

Among the principal trees arc tho teak, con.sidci-cd superior 1 o 
the oak for purposes of shiphuihling, the sal, tlic sissoo, and tho 
^ babul. There is also the cocoauul-tx'eo, every portion of which is 
rendered available to the wants of man ; tho fruit being service- 
able ns food, tho busk which envelops the nut nlTording a fibre 
from which cordage is mumifaclurcd, while the wood is peculiaily 
adapted to the construction of water-pipes, and also of beams 
and rafters. Another valuable tree, yielding a fleshy flower, 
which is important ns an nrlicle of food, and from which spirit 
is moreover distilled, is tho mnhun. Besides the above, in.ay 
bo cnnmcralcd tho bamboo, largely employed in scafl’oldiug, 
and also iii tho mannfnctui'o of baskets and mats ; the banyan, 
flic tamarind, and tho mango,’ tho palmyra and other palms. 

Sandiil and ebony are found in many parts. In tho Ifimnlayns, 
pines abound, including tho magnificent dcod.ar ; together with 
oaks and other forest-trees indigenous in Europe, or cap.ablo 
of being naturalized there. 

On tho banks of tho Lower Ganges,'* and all round tho sea- * cnimiis aw. 
coast of the peninsula, rice constitutes tho staple food of the **' *• 
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iulinbitnnt’*. AVhcat is larijoly consimiptl in the north^nf-t 
jinninco.-' of Uenipil. The j)C.n<<a!itry of the D.ec.an UfjHoj 
for mb.''ist<'nci‘ njif'ii jowar and b.ijra, or upon n rni-nll auJ po.i. 
grain r:ilk’<l raggi. The la'-l-natneJ gr.iino are snun r.l tl.'’ 
eotninenceaient of the miii.c. and rvaped hi nntutnn. A\ hi'..l 
ripoiii* during winter, ami forms n spring crop. Unt, though 
there .are thus two diftinct ciillivjuifins, tlic tropicaJ amt tetii- 
perato crops are seldom sown on the same gmiind in the rime 
•tvit.lini. year,* except in the rich soil of lie- lower pitniiieeq of Uetiital, 
and in pome other irrig.-»ted tract*, when.* the rice crop rctinirrs 
only three itionths to arrive at inalnrity. Ilttensive tracts ol 
land an' appnjjirijlcd to the prodwetien of (he st.aplc articlcsof 
export, roiisi-tiug chiefly of cotton, sn!;ar*c.ane, indigo, rice, 
ojdiiiii, tobacco, and <'il-s*‘fd.* ; jn'ppop and rarJarminis arc largely 
cuUiv.itcd on the ncst« ra cna.-'l, and gingir, citpsh-iim, cumin, 
coriander, and lurmerir, an* a common liehl-prodnce. Among 
the vegclaldcs, itnUgenous or exotic, are yams, potiiloe*, c.-ir- 
nil.s, uniuns, uniiaeli, radishes gounlr, and eueuinliers. 1 ho 
fruits consi.st of phantniiH op hanaims inaiigiiv, latnnrinds, 
gun\a«, jacks, tin Ions, grape', pine-apple*, peaches straw ber- 
ries, orang' S, Ac.; figs arc not very geiicnd ; npph‘.i arc tlevoid 
of tl.avour; pt-amand plums do not .«iieetcd. 

Nnmcnni" ns are the to',vii“ and cities iif India, none are 
xiTnarhablo for Ibo amount of their j»r)puIation. That of Cal- 
cutta, imlrpctidenlly of its .suburb', 1m.i been ncently returned 
at 'J 1:1,1 ‘sU.* No census Ins been \ct taken of tb*.- populatien 
of the eily of Madras ;(■ but I’onibay, with it.s Mthurb-. and 
iiR'ImlIng also tint floating population in its harhour. Contains 
only oOCi.ltJO inhabitant'* Tlireughout llie nliole extent of 
tlio North-U'i.'l I’roviiict.j no one city i.an hua'-t .a popul.iti'ui 
of IKKMKKt; Delhi S ha* only VtT.UTT, Ciowtporo lOStTOiI, 
ll ’n,arc.s If-tt,!:)!. ilic illy Sia.’Nls. tlTiHt.'l.- 

The tonn* an* usually composed of iii.th brick bi'n'”'s, .-mil, 
ssilli ssijne exceptioa*, the an* oarrois, nisd b.'diy p-wed. 

Afaiiy of thfj-e Jin* xsalhsl, .and »*apiM.* of romi. diT.-nee. \ il. 
IsgC' v.ary acisirdiiig to lov'.<Iily ; I'jm** late.g dffi'ti'h'J by wnlls,. 


• BTii •!» I'njerm 

* Tt <• -fi < i tl-»' ciiy cf ^ I 
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others open, or surrounded only by a fence. Each village lias 
its temple and bazar, its annual fair and festivals. In tlio 
ITortli- Western Provinces, tlie bouses of tbe peasantry are 
. usually built of unburnt brick, and are tiled ; in Bengal the 
cottage has its thatched roof and cane walls; and in the 
Deccan the huts are cither of mud or stone, with terraced 
roofs. Tliroughout India the dwelling of the peasant is scantily 
furnished; the principal articles consisting of a few earthen 
pots and brass vessels, a hand-mill, pestle and mortar, and .an 
iron plato, on which cakes arc baked. A mat is the substitute 
for a chair, and tables are dispensed with. 

The enormous population of India is composed chiefly of 
two leading races, Hindoos and Mahomednns. The Hindoos, 
though rcaomhling each other in their religion and in the 
observances and h.abits which it involves, aro at the same time 
distinguished by many points of difl'crcncc. Diversity in appear- 
ance, in dross, in the staple articles of food, in the mode of 
building, and in many other respects, is occasioned partly by 
local peculiarities, and partly by the nature of their institu- 
tions, Tlio natives of Horlhorn India arc tall and fair ; those 
of Bengal® and the Deccan, small and dark : the former ore 
manly and warlike, the latter timid and superstitious. There 
... are also the sihorigiucs of India, the Bhccls and Coles, Some 
* account of the former will he found under the article CAxnr.isir, 
and of the latter under Orissa. Bhats and Charuus, and 
some other tribes, arc noticed under the head of Guzeuat. 

According to the latest returns which aro available, the gross 
revenues of the.British government in India amount to about 
27,000,0007., more than one-half of which is derived from tho 
land. The other principal sources of rcveuuo are customs, 
stamps, excise, salt, and opium. Tho revenue from salt is 
secured hy a duty charged upon tho jirimc cost of the homo 
manufacture, and hy a customs duty upon tho foreign supply ; 
the rate being tbc same in both cases, and amounting to about 
three farthings per pound. Tlic annual revenue contributed 
. . by this article may be estimated at two millions sterling. Oinum, 
from tbe poppy cultivated in the British provinces, is manufac- 
tured solely on account of government: that produced in 
native' states is subject to a transit-duty on its passage through 
British territory to tlic coast. In both cases the tax may bo 
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rfgawlcd ai being paid wholly by foreigner?, Hie annu.'vl 
roTonno from opium exceeds three millions st*’rline: fntm land, 
the chief source of revenue, the mnourit derived is more than 
itfK'en millions sterling. Tim govoniniont land tenure? ran in 
the difienuit pnvidenclcs. In the loner province? of Jh ngal, the 
land is held chiefly upon the zeinindarry temire. In ihiscioe, 
the govenunent tveogniseno separation of intercuts ; iho whole 
estate is culfiv.aled as a joint*stnelc property for the mntii.nl 
benefit of the proprietors, and, after payment of the goveni- 
ment demand, the net profits am* divide-d among the share- 
holders, according to their respective share?. One itidiiidiml 
(the rejirc'SCMf.-itivi- of the propritt.nry bully) i? Iteld rcspoii'-iWt* 
fiir the rent ; and in the event of default, the wliola estat,* is 
sold fiir its r»-a1i/.ilion. In this part of India, the rent has heen 
fixed in perpetuity, and the .eiiviTnmenl are ccin'''".i«iently de- 
barred from further partieip.ntion in the ngrieuUural improve- 
iiH'iil of the country. In t!io North- Western I’rovinee^, tho 
land is held under putteoihimv settlement. L'mler this mode, 
an eslato is parcelled out into allotment?, and ihiutceforw ard 
the shares in the net profits arc I’oinimitcd for eijiiivnlent per- 
liosn of land. Kioh jin»prietor or sliareholder undertnk"* the 
agricultural management of hi? separate nllotmoiit, pacing 
tiirough the representative of the proprietary body (tlm hiin- 
b> nine, or perhaps llielu.'admanoflhe tillage), such iuitalmeiit 
of tin* govenunent n-venuc as may have been agreed to nmong 
them-elves in dhlributing tlio .aggregate a»-e‘“i!ifnt. In the 
menl of indi\idii.il default, a joint ropmu ibility attarh'M to 
the whole proprietnry body; but any pn>’'eei5ijigs in‘>'.iluted by 
the government for the n’ali/ation of the defieii'ney, would ho 
directed in the first instance Bgai<i«t the dcfudiiog tdlolmcnf. 
Till* ebaractcri-'tic of the puttc-darreo tenure, >; culttvatlon in 
nveniUy, with j>/int re.-ponsibility. In thi< p.art of liidf.a, tfio 
govenitJient demand his bi’en c-deulated upon l!;e ba-!i of two. 
thirds of the Ti''t nnit, and" grant'd for period* ol thirty 

years, lly this Itiutt.ilio-i of tin* public d‘’mTii!, a vabiaMc a»id 
marketabi- prii.atc prjp-rty hi- bt'fri cn'ai-.''l In th” land, iii.d 
tvin Ijodhal h’r,bnwvv< r jc'tty l.i*ho! line, *' tor,i'crt;itti»,atent 
r. raji’; il‘Sl. lii Jl'mibay, lb** ti'irniif' • "ttl.'r.’c'it is rh't'lly 
ryoi'aar. Po'ir the notwsr tcnuri', tb-* l.;?; i:;-* }>ri>prii l sry 
#s.?'-fivs-i M* s>f ifse tstatc fct«i r»v'*rm*'“l by th'- f’o-ernmcr.t, 
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and joint responsibility ceases. The aggregate of tlie govern- 
ment demand is distributed by its authority in distinct instal- 
ments, corresponding with the ralue of each separate allotment. 
The proprietor of each petty holding is thus made responsible 
to the government for the payment exclusively of his own fixed 
assessment. The principle of the lyotwar tenure is that of a 
field assessment, with a total separation of interests. In this 
part of Ihdia, under the new survey now in progress, the lands 
are subdivided into fields of moderate size, so that each sub- 
division is rendered easy of cultivation by a farmer of limited 
means. The government assessment is laid separately upon each 
field, and leases granted for thirty years’ duration at a fixed and 
invariable sum, binding on the government for the full term, hut 
with the option on the part of the cultivator of surrendering 
any one or more of his fields, or altogether putting an end to 
his lease at the close of any given year. In Madras, a con- 
siderable portion of the laud is also held imder the ryotwar 
tenure. A maximum assessment is fixed by the government 
for the best lands, which cannot be exceeded. Inferior lands, 
so long as they remain inferior, are of coiu'se assessed at lower 
rates. The contracts mtli the cnltivators are renewed from 
j'car to year, when remissions of rent are made, if the unfavour- 
able character of the season, or the circumstances of the cul- 
tivator, render such a measure expedient. In the south of 
India, the seasons arc usually precarious, and tlie cultivators 
poor and improvident. Under such eircumstonces, it has been 
thought there were no means of securing to the government a 
fair share of the surplus produce or net rent, except by taking 
more than the average in favourable seasons, and making 
corresponding reductions in those wbicb prove unfavourable. 
Annual settlements are therefore in this view indispensable. 
But such a system must necessarily operate as a bar to agri- 
cultural improvement. It is obvious that, but for the remis- 
sions, tho land is over-assessed. It has consequently a very 
low marketable value. Barming capital is borrowed at enor- 
mous rates of interest, not upon the security of the land, but 
solely upon the crop of the current year — ^a very uncertain 
one. ’Farming thus becomes a matter of wild speculation ; and 
the net rent is divided, not between the government and the 
cultivator, but betwe'en the government and tho usurer. 
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It i«n1most tinnccos's.itj' to slrilt*. tlint llie external eonjmem' 
fjf Jmlir. rarried on almost entirt-ly villi pirti witJiirt the 
llriti'li territorie". Witliin the last tneiitv xcars, 
ri-'ln'otfons which inipedetl the growth of comtneri'e liave hrm 
roiiioved, and India may now bo said to enjoy free trade. Thn 
slate of things ha<? been brought about by — l#t. The ahoUtion 
of transit or inland duties. 2tid. The removal of export (Intie,* 
on the sl.aplc articles of sugar miJ cotton. Jlrd. The rqimlivw 
lion of duties on the cargoes of Ilritisli and foreign ^hi]J■«. Ity 
the aholilion of inland dutie*, tlie tran.«if of jiroilticc fi'r hoine 
cona«ni[iti<in e.a? reiiden'd free, and a fn'sli iinpelns given to 
the infernal tnSde of the country. Jty the withdrawal of export 
duties on sugar and folton, the staple pivdnee of India is 
enabled to coinpeto hi foreign markets w itli tin' like pmdui'lions 
of other coiintrirs. Ily nbnlishing the diotinetion between 
llrlfish and fureign ship», the hitler, previuusly di^rouraged 
from rc.sorting to Indm by the impo'Hina of dmihle duties, 
now enter the port.s of India on the same terms .n.« their Flriti'h 
eoinpetitors, and thn.s afford n x'.ist addition to the miMnn of 
transport, and an ine.ileulab!e increase of facilities for its com* 
mcrcc. The same Act (VI . of lb lb) removed the imjicdiments 
vhich obstructed the rn3.>>Ung trade, l>y nbolisbing the levy of 
duty on goods conveyed fmm port to port, J’nrtber} .\e1iilic 
snilors or la-c.irs, being natives of Imlw, and iindrr the 
government of the lli-.t-India (7om]).i»y, arc now deemed 
]3ritl*li seamen. 

The degree of cxp.in«Ion resulting to the cornmerre of Indr.i 
from the*o measures, may be seen fixnn the following com* 
parativc Htalcmcnt ; — 


rvror.T,s i>'TO l.cni.v. 

TrtWire. 

ibnwo ... .‘:j,2n).ine, ... jLT.bP;),«2:) 

isio-oo ... io,2a9.5'*s ... :i,r,0fi.»'07 

IIsrotiTs. 

... 7,f»0.VJ2O ... IP 1,7-10 

lbll).50 ... 17,ni2.2ii3 ... r71,2!l 


... £0,10 1,120 
... la.onfi.opi} 


... .snsitK) 
... ib,2‘':v-5i:j 


Ji lhn.s apjve,ire that the aino-ir.t of l;dh import-' .vel e»j r-rji 
in tl.o tftfi s i-xr i* than d->nble that t.f lie- first ; and h.-iife 
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it is clear, that •n-hile the government rm’cnue has benefitocl, 
the people have prospered. 

Ill so vast an extent of country, it might be presnmed that 
wide diversity of language prevaUa ; and such is the fact. Di 
Dpper India, the chief dialects are Hindee, Bengalee, Punjahee, 
!Mnhratta, G-uzerattee, Cutchee, Boondela, Brig Bhakhur, 
Ooriya, and Assamese. These are all derivatives from the 
Sanscrit. The languages of Southern India, Teloogoo, Tamul, 
Canarcsc, Malayjila, and Cingalese, are also closely dependent 
upon Sanscrit, the storehouse of the religious ceremonies of the 
Bralimin, and the language of the laws of Menu, which may 
be regarded as the basis of the actual civil law of the Hindoo, 
and the mainspring of his daily avocations. Oordoo or Hin- 
dostauee'is the common language of blahomedans throughout 
India, and is in fact Hindee, the primitive tongue of the 
Hindoos, modified by the chief languages of their Mahomcdan 
conquerors, Arabic and Persian. Pushtoo and Sindhee are also 
derived from Ajabic, the language which is the depositaiy of 
the Mahomedan faith, and of the laws and civil regulations of 
those who profess it. Persian was formerly the language 
of the law courts of the East-India Company ; but, in 1837, 
its use was abolished, and the vernacular of each district 
substituted. 

Little or nothing deserving the name of education existed in 
India till a comparatively recent period. Near the end of the 
last century, the British government established a Mahomcdan 
college at Calcutta, and a Sanscrit college at Benares; but 
these foundations, however well intended, did little either to 
inform or to enlarge the minds of those admitted to them, and 
taught at least as much of error as of truth. Bishop Heber 
says : “ The Mussulman literature very nearly resembles what 
the literature of Europe was before the time of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Bacon. The 31u8sulnians take their logic from 
Aristotle, filtered through many successive translations and 
commentaries; and their metaphysical system is professedly 
derived from Plato. Both Mahomedans and Hindoos have the 
same natural philosophy, which is also that of Aristotle in 
zoology and botany, and Ptolemy in astronomy, for which the 
Hindoos have forsaken their more ancient notions of the seven 
seas and the six earths.” Prom this state of mental thraldom, 
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the nntivo mind could never lie e.vpcclcd to cnianeip.ntc it«cl» 
without tijsUtaucc. Early in the present centnry. more .fcrioti^ 
nnd more iis'-ful exertions in the aaiise of e<iup3tiofj bop.-m to 
be made. Tise literature and pcience of the west cm world 
were introduced to n great extent ; nnd there can !)•> no donht 
that gradu.allyj though perhaps slowly, (hose uill Mjporfcdc (he 
trifling .'ind dc.adening studies xvhich for ngejj have added to tlio 
darkness of India, in place of (ending to dispel it. The serni- 
naries xvherein the higher hlndira aro pursued, mnv be pro- 
nounced to have been generally successful. In (he attempt ia 
ijnpnnv nnd extend vernacular ii\stniction, the llriti-sh govenj- 
nirnt, though equally zealous, has not beea^fpially sucA'Svfu!. 
The he-'t results attained liaxe bei'n in the North- AW^iiem 
]*r>vince#, where the new revenue sf-lllemcsjl, \indiT which the 
rights of everj' individu.al interested in the land bceanse matter 
of record, has ntf/irded pr>'d<idy tlie stitnuln? rrquin’d, Tlio 
ile.-ire to ascertain and to pre«cne their rci’ogni''**! rights, 
indiiees in the people a d«,-ire for the aequisition of the nrl « of 
reading, writing, aritlunelic, nnd mensuration. A few otlier of 
the simpler eleawnts of kiiotv ledge aro found to he f.asily 
added ; and perhaps no gr«‘at number of years will elap'«c beftm' 
the mn?« of the people in the provinces nhovo named will bo 
well iiistruetesl in (h««c branches of knowledge which are more 
innncdiately ne>'eseary ; while those whu Imve advanced some- 
what farther, will not Ik* few. 

Among the great public worlca which have xnon- recently 
been undertaken in India, mar b** mentioned the finttges 
(’anal, full jjartioularx of wliieli arc gixen under tlu' article 
fJxxnr.'t Jlivcn. IMeaMires r.r>' likeni.se in prvtgr«'.‘'s for 
estahlishing a comprehensive sfhtme of railway lines, to con- 
stitute till* main arteries of comnniniiMltun throughout the 
country. Commencing at Calcutta, a railroad is jkiw under co«- 
Mriiftion, r/d Ikajmahal nnd (he valley of the G.ances, to Delhi; 
to be ihenci? otlenn<>d to th" iiorlh-wrsl frontier. A line, 
frtun Tl'itnbay in a imrlh-ea-t* rly direction, will f»rm a juu';- 
(inu with tin? Calcutta riu’, prolchly cither ai .Ml.ih'^hj'l s>r 
A'.trt; whih) (lu* c'lltoa di-tricts of Iterar will he eounee'ed 
with the westt-rn eo.s«t by a bmneh from the Jtivnihay line. 
It is rurtt.-iT poijw-x^d to rwanfel hy f.'jiJway tho pn shh'fjcy 
t«v. jis of Iknishsy and Alrdra**, in th.e dJrwtioa of I’o'.nx ft*td 
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Bollaij, Trliilc tlio oastom and vcstorn coasts of tlio moro 
soutlicm part of the peninsula will be linked together by a 
line from Madras to Ponany. Electric telegraph linos are also 
in course of construction, whereh)' the means of instantaneous 
communication will be secured, not onl}' between the presi- 
dency towns, but between all tho principal military and civil 
stations of tho country, from the Piinjnub to Pegu. 

Tho early history of India is involved in extreme obscurity, 
and fable has in consequence usurped tho place of fact. Tho 
ridiculous fictions wliicli tho Hindoos dignify with the name of 
history, are unworthy not only of belief, hut even of grave 
consideration. Little of either plcasnro or information would 
he afibrded by a detailed account of the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties, or an invcstig.ation of the accuracy of chronicles which 
ciirrj* iis back through countless ages. Our best information 
is derived from the G-rccks; and until tho conquests of 
Alexander, they were acquainted with India onlj' through 
rnguo and meagre reports obtained from the Persians. Alex- 
ander passed tho dificrent rivers of the Punjauh, and advanced 
towards tho Gangc.s, which, however, ho was not destined to 
reach. Tho narnatives of his followers nro admitted to he, in 
some rospoots, discordant ; .and though, previous to tho time 
of Ptolemy, the spirit of commercial adventure had added some- 
thing to tho stock of information, the Iniowlcdgc of India 
possessed by the Greeks must be regarded os both scant}" and 
inaccurate ; but though iins.atisfncloiy, it is sufficient to show 
that tho people to whom it relntc.s are .almost uudiangcd by 
tho lapse of centuries. Even tho minute features of tlio 
national clinractcr arc at this time the samo that they wero 
two thous.and years ago. 

Though capable of being trained into efficient soldiers, tho 
natives of India have not been fortunate in maintaining their 
independence, and they have generally nfibrclcd an easy triumph 
to a bold and determined invader. A large portion of their 
country was subject to the Persian monarchy ; to iVlexnndcr 
they offered some resistance, but his conquests were efibeted 
in no long space of time ; and at a Inter period they bccamo, 
first tributaries, and ultimately subjects, of the victorious 
disciples of Mahomet. 

Previously to the invasion of the Moguls, the jSrnhoroetan 
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liistorj* of Iiitlia posscs'ic) rfondor intrri'st, an<i is. j)fr}i3t>s, 
little to be relied on. Por a consideniblo tiuit* after that 
event, it oflbr? Init a picture of tho.^e coinniotionst and orhnw 
■nliicli eliamcterire a rtnto of t-oeiely in wiiieli eonflieilnp par- 
lies arc Btrns:£;Hng for tin* poven'ignty. Tlie riio^l retnarK.aWe 
person of this jieriod wa-t Tinmr or 'J ainvrlime ; a man v I«\ 
lliougb exhibited by nn l-'nglirh poet* aa n model of vlenieney, 
ns well ns of lieroi?!!!, had little prctenBioji to the former 
ipinlily. Ills comjue.sts oxtendi'd fnun the Irt!>eJi ••ind A’ole.t 
to tho IVrsmn Gulf, and from the Ganges to the Airliipehigo. 
310 even inodifated the imasiou of Gliinn, niul had made va<t 
preparations for an expedition against that country, when 
dc.ntli intercepted liis career, llis eonrage, perseverance, and 
military shill are indi.«putable; but, unfortun.ateIy, his ennUy 
is not le.ss so. 

The death of Tiinttr loofe place about ninety years b-f<*ro 
the nrriv.il of the Portuguese in India by the soiith-ea«t pat- 
tage, the' discover}' of which was to eOect a re\ohifloii in tlie 
deatinio.s of the country, compared nith uhicli nil preiious 
change.* were unimportant. Tin- great ma** of commerce 
between India mid Kiiro|*<’ was r.arried on by the route of tin* 
ited tic.i, until the seventh cvntnry, when the conqiu'-t of 
Kgj'pt by the Saraci'iis transferred it hr the ULieh .Si'a to 
(.'(mste.nlinople. When, however, llio Mameluhcs Iw-ime 
mister.* of Pgj’pt, they permitted the Venetians to reoime th" 
nrieieiil route; and Alfxaiidri.i w:i.s thencefurwarj the Side 
e.’itrepi'it of Indian trade. 

Tiie spirit of P«irtugue,*e di«eovery received its impitho 
from the gcriius of Prims' Henry, toung'-.d ron of .foliii I. of 
Portiigid. Under his eomitcnanee, naval ndvcTilim' bi'eane’ 
popiil.ir; hut the progress of dheovery was gomtly imjieded 
by the iniperfecl slite of «.n%ig.ition. Hie fir.'t fte.pitHitii>;i 
was but of smalt Impiirtnnis*, couMstlng only of tin* l!it!« 
jiliiid of Puerto fi.intu. It wn* sufilfient, hnwi rer, to eiieifu- 
rrge confidi'iice, and stimulate to further exertiun*. and a j-ub- 
S'\pi«-nt expedition W.1S rewarded by the di'covcry ufthe rich 
and h.-.tiiirul 1-laud of Mad' sra 

After a trdiotrs pttt'ce.’siois of voyages rontinned for m 3'Jy 
half a C'fitun', Vaa.-u di Gani.t. nu oetire r.nd euterj-rlsitig 
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Porfcngueso admiral, doubled tlio Capo of C4ood Hope, mid* 
coasting along the eastern shore of the continent of Africa, 
sailed from thence across the Tndinii Ocean, and landed at 
Calicut, on the const of Slahibar. At the period of liis arrival, 
the ^vcst coast of lliudostan ^Ya3 divided between two great 
sovereigns, the king of Cambay and t!io Zamorin, each of 
whom had under him nnmerous petty princes. Tho dominions 
of the Zamoriii included the whole coast from Boinhay to 
Capo Comorin ; but tlio attempts of De Gama to conclude n 
commercial treaty willi this power were frustrated by tho 
jealousy of tho Mahometan merchants, and he returned to 
Lisbon. Jlis successor, Cabral, was not more fortunate ; and 
in consequence be proceeded to Cocliin and Cnimnorc. Tho 
kings of these places were dependants upon the Zamorin : a 
dopoudonoy from wliioh they were anxious to bo emancipated. 
By them Cabral was very favourably received j and in an 
incredibly short time, the Portuguese acquired a paramount 
influenco over tho wiiole coast. Previously, however, to tlio 
arrival of Albuquerque in 1508, they were not possessed of a 
good port. After a violent struggle, they secured and fortified 
Goa, which from thenceforth became tho capital of the Portu- 
guese seltloincnls, and tlic point from wlicncc they spread 
their conquests and their commerce over tho Eastern seas. 

Tho Venetians and the sultan of Egypt, who were tho prin- 
cipal Buficrers by the diversion of the commerce of the East 
into a new channel, made some ineflcctual attempts, in con- 
junction with tho king of Cambay, to disiiosscss the Portiigneso 
of tlicir conquests; but tlic hitler not only maintained their 
enperiority, but succeeded in acquiring tlio cointnnnd of tho 
Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. The trade by those routes 
consequently censed, and feeling secure from competition, tho 
Portuguese proceeded to push their success. In the course of 
a few years tlioy cstahlishcd a commercial empire of unpi'C- 
ccdcntcd extent, splendour, and 0 ])ulcncc; they commanded 
■the cast coast of Africa, tho coasts of Arabia and Persia, tho 
two peninsulas of India, tho Moluccas, Ceylon, and tho trade 
to China and Japan. They levied tribiilo upon a hundred and 
fifty native princes, and claimed a right to sweep from tho 
Indian seas every vossol tliat sailed without their permission. 
Of all this iniglity dominion* a iniscrablo remnant is all that 
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history of India possesses slender interest, and is, perhaps, 
little to be relied on. For a considcrnblo time after that 
event, it offers but a picture of those commotions and crimes 
which characterize a state of society in which conflicting par- 
ties are struggling for the sovereignty. The most rcmarhablo 
person of this period was Timur or Tamerlane ; a man who, 
though exhibited by an English poet* as a model of clemency, 
as well ns of heroism, had little pretension to the former 
quality. His conquests extended from the Irtisch and Volga 
to the Persian Gulf, and from tlio Ganges to the vlrchipelago. 
He eA'en meditated the invasion of China, and had made vast 
preparations for an c.tpedition against that country, when 
death intercepted his career. His courage, perseverance, and 
military shill nro indisputable ; but, unfortunately, his cruelty 
is not less so. 

• The death of Timur took place about ninety years before 
the arrival of the Portuguese in India by the south-east pas- 
sage, the' discovery of which was to effect a revolution in tho 
destinies of tho countiy, compared nith which all previous 
changes were unimportant. The gi’oat mass of commerce 
between India and Europe was carried on by the route of the 
Fed Sea, until the seventh century, when the conquest of 
Egypt by the Saracens transferred it by the Black Sea to 
Constantinople. AVhen, however, the Mamelukes became 
masters of Egypt, they permitted the Venetians to resume the 
ancient route; and jilexandria was thenceforward the sole 
entrepdt of Indian trade. 

The spiiit of Portuguese discovery received its impulse 
from the genius of Prince Henr}', youngest son of John I. of 
Portugal. Under his countenance, naval adventure became 
popular ; but the progress of discovery was greatly impeded 
by the imperfect state of navigation. The first acquisition 
was but of small importance, consisting only of the little 
island of Puerto Santo. It was snflicient, however, to encou- 
rage confidence, and stimulate to further exertions, and a sub- 
sequent expedition was rewarded by the discovery of the rich 
and beautiful island of Madeira. 

After a tedious succession of voyages continued for nearly 
half a centuiT, Vasco di Gama, an active and enterprising 
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Portuguese admiral, doubled tlie Cape of G-ood Ho 2 )e, and, 
coasting along the eastern, shore of the continent of Africa, 
sailed from thence across the Indian Ocean, and landed at 
Calicut, on the coast of Malabar. At the period of hia arrival, 
the west coast of Ilindostan was divided between two great 
sovereigns, the king of Cambay and the Zamorin, each of 
whom had under him numerous petty princes. Tho dominions 
of the Zamorin included the whole const from Bombay to 
Capo Comorin ; but the attempts of De Qamn to conclude a 
commercial treat}' with this power were frustrated by the 
jealousy of the Mahometan merchants, and he returned to 
Lisbon. His successor, Cabral, was not more fortunate ; and 
in consequence he proceeded to Cochin and Cananore. Tho 
kings of these places were dependants upon the Zamorin : a 
dependency from which they were anxious to bo emancipated. 
By them Cabral was very favourably received; and in an 
incredibly short time, the Portuguese acquired a paramount 
influence over the whole coast. Previously, however, to the 
arrival of Albuquerque in 1508, they were not possessed of a 
good port. After a violent struggle, they secured and fortified 
Goa, which from thenceforth became the capital of the Portu- 
guese settlements, and the point from whence they spread 
their conquests and their commerce over the Eastern seas. 

The Venetians and the sultan of Egypt, who were the prin- 
cipal suiferers by the diversion of the commerce of the East 
into a new channel, made some ineffectual attempts, in con- 
junction with the king of Cambay, to dispossess the Portuguese 
of their conquests ; but the latter not only maintained their 
superiority, but succeeded in acquiring the command of tho 
Eed Sea and the Persian Gulf. The trade by those routes 
consequently ceased, and feeling secure from competition, the 
Portuguese proceeded to push their success. In the course of 
a few 3 'ears they established a commercial empire of unpre- 
cedented extent, splendour, and opulence; they commanded 
■the east coast of Africa, the coasts of Arabia and Persia, the 
two peninsulas of India, the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the trade 
to Ohiua and Japan. They levied tribute upon a hundred and 
fift}' native princes, and claimed a right to sweep from the 
Indian seas every vessel that sailed without their permission. 
Of all this mighty dominion, a miserable remnant is all that 
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now c^iisis, and tliat remnant depressed, impovorislied, and 
almost in a state of estrangement from tlio mother couutrj'- 

The annexation of Portugal to the crown of Spain was fatal 
to the colonial dominion of the former countrj-, and the Dutch 
occupy the next conspicuous place in the commercial history of 
India. They had originally been contented with tho carrying- 
trade between Disbon and the north of Durope ; but Philip II. 
having put au end to this trade, they endeavoured to repair 
their loss by the discovery of a passage to India by the north- 
ward. Pailing in this attempt, they embraced the proposal of 
Sautman, a prisoner for debt at Dishon, to reveal to them the 
knowledge he possessed of Indian navigation and commerce, on 
condition of his liberation. Pour ships were despatched to 
India under the command of Dautman, in the year 1501, and n 
sanguinary war with the Portuguese soon followed. Success 
was long doubtful ; hut the Dutch ultimately triumphed. The 
Portuguese at first lost ilalacca and Ceylon ; they were sub- 
sequently driven from various settlements on tho coast of 
Alalabar ; and not long afterwards the native princes permitted 
the Dutch to establish factories at Negapatam, Sadras, Pulicat, 
and Bimlipatam, on the east coast. Prom this period tho 
power of Portugal in tho East was rapidly approachbg to 
extinction. 

The spirit of rivaliy to the Portuguese was not confined to 
the Dutch. The splendid results which had followed the dis- 
covery of the south-east passage could scarcely fail to excite 
the emulation of a maritime and enterprising nation like tho 
English. Two attempts were made in the reign of ITcnry VJII. 
to explore a north-west passage, and one in the reign of 
Edward YI. to discover a passage by the north-east. Many 
similar attempts followed within a short space of time, but all 
with the same want of success. There seemed, therefore, no 
alternative but to renounce the glittering visions of oriental 
wealth, or to follow them in the same track which the Portu- 
guese had so successfully pvirsued. The first attempt to pro- 
ceed by the south-east was, however, unprosperous. After 
encountering some Spanish men-of-war on the coast of Brazil, 
the expedition was obliged to return, for want of provisions. 
The second expedition was still more unfortunate ; tbc ships. 
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iliree in number, "vrere driven on tlio coast of Spanish America, 
and the crews, with the exception of four men, perished. 

Tho more fortunate expeditions of Drake and Cavendish, 
and their flattering reports of tho wealth of the countries 
which they had visited, kept alive the national ardour for a 
participation in the Indian trade; and the fact of the Dutch 
having resolved on contending with the Portuguese for a share 
of this coveted trafSe, determined the English to follow their 
example. An association was formed and a fund subscribed 
for tho purpose, and a memorial presented to the government, 
setting forth the places with which the Spanish and Portuguese 
had established intercourse, and pointing out others to which 
the English might resort without affording ground of com- 
plaint to their predecessors. Some difficulties were interposed 
by the government on account of a treaty then pending with 
Spain, hut permission was given to make preparations for a 
voynge, while the patent of incoiporatiou was under considera- 
tion. The government of the day appears to have been not 
indisposed to share in the pati’onngo created by tho adventure, 
and recoramonded Sir Edward Mitehelhouruo to bo employed 
in the expedition, Tho answer of tho directors nftbrds a 
memorable proof of their indexicndcncc, and must be regarded 
as peculiarly honourable to them, when it is considered that 
they were at the time petitioners to tho throne for a cliarter. 
On consultation, they resolved "not to employ any yen ;f7e»jrt» 
in any place of charge, and requested that they might be 
allowed to sorte tbeirc business with men of theire own 
qualit 3 -e, lest tbe suspieeon of the employmt of gentlemen 
being taken hold upon by the generalitie, do dryve a greate 
number of th'e adventurers to withdraw their- contributions.” 

Greatly to the honour of tho government, the honest resist- 
ance offered to its interference was not permitted to prejudice 
tho cause of the adventurers, and on the last day of the 3 'ear 
1000, they were by lettors-patent from tbo queen constituted 
a body politic and corporate, by the title of " Tho Governor 
and Company of Merchants of Don don trading to tho East- 
Indies.” Tho government of tho Company was vested in a 
committee of twenty-four and a chairman. It was empowered 
to trade to all places bej-ond tho Cape of Good Hope and the 
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Straits of i^ragellan for fifteen years, with the exception of 
places in possession of princes in amity with the queen, whose 
objection should be publicly declared ; and all othei' the queen’s 
subjects were prohibited from interfering with the Company's 
exclusive trade, except by license granted under their common 
seal. From James I. a renewal of the charter was obtained, 
by which all preceding privileges of the Company, were con- 
firmed, and they’ were constituted a body corporate for ever. . 

The early voyages of the Company ■were confined to tho 
islands of the Indian Ocean ; but after the confirmation and 
extension of their charter by James, they proceeded to esta- 
blish a commercial intercourse with the Asiatic continent. 
Their endeavours were of course opposed by the Portuguese j 
but the English Company finally succeeded in establishing 
factories on various parts of the coast. One of their earliest 
settlements was at Surat, and this factory, with that at Bantam, 
remained for a long period their principal stations. 

In the Dutch, the English Company found enemies more 
formidable thou the Portuguese. The Dutch were bent on 
securing n monopoly of the spice-trade, and they enforced it 
in the most unscrupulous and vindictive spirit. After a long 
coarse of hostility, relieved by some weak and inefiicient 
attempts at pacification, the spirit of the whole British people, 
with the exception of their sovereign, was roused to the highest 
pitch of indignation by the atrocious proceedings at Amboyna. 
The Dutch baring determined on obtaining the exclusive pos- 
session of the island, fabricated a plot, to afford them a pretext 
for effecting their purpose. The plot, it was pretended, was 
confessed by two soldiers in the Dutch serrice, one a Japanese, 
the other a Portuguese, who had been put to the torture. 
Dpon this evidence the English were apprehended, imprisoned, 
loaded ■with irons, and their books and property seized. A 
mock trial followed, in the course of which the prisoners were 
subjected to tlio most varied and horrible tortures, for tho 
purpose of extorting confession. It is unnecessary to say' that 
this mode of examination was successful. Confession was of 
coarse followed by' conriction — conviction by' execution ; and 
tho commercial interests of the Dutch were cemented by the 
blood of the accused persons. The pretence of a conspiracy 
was too absurd to deceive even the most credulous. TVlien tho 
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bureaux of tlio factors were opened and tlieir papers rliled, no 
traces of such conspirac3'' -wero discovered. The number of 
English on the island did not exceed twenty', while the Dutch 
had n garrison of threo hundred men in the fort, and several 
other garrisons in the island. The English wore not onlj* few 
in number, but thej- M-crc unpro^^dcd with arms and nmniu- 
nition. Thoj’’ had not a single ship, whereas the Dutch liad 
eight Ij'ing off the town of Ambojnn. A conspiracy against 
the Dutch authorities, under such circumstances, could have 
been formed onl^' bj’ men labouring under insanity ; and thoso 
who professed to bolievo in its existence, had thej^ been 
sincere, would have justly'- fallen under the same im]>utation. 
It would be idle to saj* a word in refutation of n mode of trial 
frojn which cominon sense and hiunanity alike recoil. Q'hc 
torture procured for the Dutch authorities that which the}’- 
wanted — a legal excuse for the condemnation of their victims ; 
but the courage of the sufterers revived ns thc3‘ approached a 
more righteous tribunal, and on the awful verge of cternit}'- 
ihc3‘ aolcmul3' proloslcd their innocence. Those who will 
deliborntol3* commit the graver crime of murder, will of course 
not hesitate at tho coinparativol3’ light one of robboiy. Mas- 
sacre was not imnatHralK' followed b3' confiscation, and the 
Dutch retained English propert3' to an immense amount. Its 
value has been staled at 100,000?. Tho truckling polic}' of 
James deterred him from seeking reparation of tliis great 
national wrong, and llio disturbed reign of Charles allowed 
tlio Dutch a prolonged period of inipunit3’’ ; but the honour of 
the country was in somo degree vindicated b3" Oliver Crom- 
well, who required and obtained payment of a large sum in 
satisfaction of the pccuniar3' iiijur3' inflicted. 

At this time all the factories in the tract extending from 
Capo .Comorin to tho Persian and Arabian Gulfs, were cou- 
Irollod b3' tho presidency of Surat. On tho const of Ooro- 
maudcl the Compnn3' had established themselves in the first 
instance at Masulipntam. Subsequently they left that place 
for Armcgiira. Einnlly they settled at Mndrnspnlnin, •where, 
by permission of tlio native government, tliC3' orcctcd Port 
St. George, now tho scat of one of tlio British presidencies. 

The connections of the Coinp.an3' witli Bengal were formed 
graduall}'. The first privilege ivhieh thc3’ obtained from the court 
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of Delhi -Bras that of free resort to the port of Pipley, a privilege 
afterwards much extended, through the intervention of a 
surgeon named Boughton, who acquired influence at the impe- 
rial court hy the exercise of his professional skill. Pactorics 
were accordingly established at Dooghley, Cossimbaznr, Bnla- 
Bore, Patna, and Malda. Of these Sooghlcy was chief; but 
the whole of them were subordinate to Port St. Gkorge. 

The accession of Charles H. to the throne was followed by a 
renewal of the charter of the Company, by which their former 
privileges were conflrined, and authority conveyed to them to 
mnko peace and war with any people, not being Christians, 
and to seize unlicensed persons within their limits, and send 
them to England. Prom the same prince they obtained a 
grant of the island of Bombay, which he had received ns part 
of the marriage portion of Catherine of Portugal. This island, 
now the seat of a presidency, was on its first acquisition subor- 
dinate to Surat. 

Though tho British interest in India was on the whole pro- 
gressive, its advance was not uninterrupted, A civil war in 
Bantam was the means of excluding tho English from Java, 
while the factories of Surat and Bombay were disturbed by 
unremitting war between the Ihlogul and the Mahrattas. The 
Mogul empire was established by Baber, n descendant of 
Timur, already mentioned, and sultan of the Mogul Tartars. 
Having lost the northern part of his own dominions hy the ' 
hostilities of the Usbeck Tartars, he attempted the conquest 
of Hindostan with such success, that, putting an end to tho 
dynasty of Bodi at Delhi, be established an empire, which was 
raised to the greatest splendour and authority under Aumng- 
zebe towards the end of the seventeenth centuiy. The hlah- 
rattns were a native Biindoo race, little kno^vn till the middle 
of that centuiy, when, under a chief named Sevngee, they 
became successful rivals to the Moguls. The conflict between 
these two great powers was necessarily injurious to the English. 
Both the belligerents had fleets of galliots on the coast ; these 
repeatedly skirmished in the very harbour of Bombay, and the 
factory was, in self-defence, occasionally driven into hostilities 
with each party. Surat sufiered even more severely, tho 
Mahrattas ravaging up to its very gates. In Bengal, tho 
English, thinking they had reason to he dissatisfied with tho 
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conduct of the native powers, resolved to seek redress by arms ; 
but the attempt' was iinfortunate, and they were obliged to 
retire from Hoogbley and take refuge at Chutanuttee, conti- 
guous to Calcutta. After a succession of hostilities, in wbicb 
the factories at Patna and Coasimbazar were taken and plun- 
dered, an accommodation was eilccted, and the Dnglisb were 
allowed to return to Hoogbley. Negotiations for regaining 
their ancient privileges were commenced, but were interrupted 
by fresh hostilities. The contest between the Moguls and the 
Mahrattas had taken a decided turn in favour of the former ; 
and Aurungzebe threatened to drive the English from his 
dominions. But the revenue derived from the trade was too 
valuable to be relinquished, and a iresh negotiation for pcaco 
terminated favourably. Tegnnpatam, on tho coast of Coi’o- 
mandel, had been ceded to the English by the rajah of Gingco, 
while besieged- in his capital by Aurungzebe; and on tho 
defeat of the rajah the grant was confirmed by tho Mogul 
chief : tho English fortified the station, and it has since been 
known as Port St. Band. 

Tho pcaco was followed by an event which desen’os notice, ’ 
as ha-vnug laid the foundation of the future capital of British 
India. This was the transfer of the agency to Chutanuttee, 
to which place the British had retired when exiJellcd from 
Hoogbley. It was subsequently fortified, and in 1698, a grant 
was obtained from Prince Azim, one of the grandsons of 
Aurungzebe, of the three connected villages of Chutanuttee, 
Go^'indpore, and Calcutta, with tho justiciary power over the 
inhabitants. These now possessions wrcrc forthwith fortified, 
and received the name of Port "William ; and about the same 
time Bengal "was elevated to tho rank of a presidenej*. Por 
some years the position and relative constitution of tho 
British presidencies had fluctuated considerably ; hut Bombay 
at last completely superseded Surat : and from tho huUding of 
Port William the established presidencies were those of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal. 

Prom its commeucomont the Company had bcon occasionally 
exposed to tho competition of rivals. In the reign of James I. 
Sir Edward Mitchclbourne, for whoso employment the govern- 
ment had vainly interceded, obtained a license to engage in tho 
eastern trade, which was an evident violation of tho charter of 
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tlje Company ; ho liovrcrcr made but one voyage, and it 
appears rather for plunder than for traffic or discovery. Dy 
Charles I. Sir 'W'illiain Courten was invested with similar 
privileges, and formed au association which assumed the name 
of the Ass.'iyda Merchants : with this body, after some years of 
competition, the Company coalesced. In the reign of "Wil- 
liam III. another company' was formed under n charter from 
the king, which was termed the English Company’, the old one 
being designated the London Compan}'. The rivalry' of tho' 
two bodies was soon found to be productive of mischiovcP 
consequences to both, and the expediency' of a union bccai^ 
apparent. This was ultimately effected, and in 1708 tho comX 
panics were consolidated by Act of Parliament, under tho name 
of tho United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
tho East Indies. Eroin this period tlic British interests in 
India may be considered as steadily advancing. The amount 
of trade and slapping increased, and tho intercourse and 
influence of the Company were oxtouded. 

A period of quiet prosperity' affords slender materials for 
history ; and till tho breaking out of tho war bctn'ccn Eisgland 
and l^noo, in 1745, nothing occurs worthy of notice. Tho 
first appearance of the Ercnch in India was nearly 150 years 
before this period, when a comijany' which had been fornied in 
Brittany' sent out two ships ; but tlie voyage was attended 
with so little success, that on their return, tho company was 
dissolved. At later periods the Ercnch made some further 
attempts to trade and establish factories : their chief rciidcz- 
vouB was at Surat; but the Dutch and English uniting against 
them, they were compelled to abandon it. They' next attempted 
to seize on Trincomalcc, but in this also they were unsucecss- 
fid. They were more fortunate in an attempt upon St, Thome, 
a seaport contiguous to Madras, which they' carried by assault. 
They retained it, however, only two years ; but from the wreck 
of this establishment was formed their cclcbrnicd settlement of 
Pondicherry, where a small district was ceded to them by tho 
native prince. In 1746 Madras was besieged by' a Ereudi 
armament, and compelled to capitulate. Admiral Boscawen 
made an attempt to retaliate upon Pondicherry', which was 
unBuccc.ssfiil ; but the peace of Aii-la-Clmpollc restored Madras 
to tho English. 
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From this time llic history of India rises in interest and 
importance. ATe Imvo no longer to detail the advantages of 
coiniiiercial Kpcculuiion, but to record the transfer of a inag- 
niilccnt ciiipirc into the hands of strangers, who, n short tiino 
previously, wore supplicants for the privilege of defending 
themselves. 

The terrItor3’ of the Carnatic was one of the subordinate 
principalities imracdiatelj' governed 1)3' uahohs, hut subject to 
the souhahdar of the Deccan, Avho was himself a feudatory 
under the ^logul emperor. Nizam ul ^fulk, souhabdar of the 
Deccan, dying in 17*18, the. succession to the vacant province 
was disputed hetweeu his son Nazir and his grandson IMurzafa ; 
at the same time the nabob of the Carnafic was opposed b3' a 
rival claimant. The pretender to the province and the pre- 
tender to the nabobship made common cause, and succcpded in 
attaching to their interests M. Dnplci.v, governor of Pondi- 
chorr3', a man of great talent, and of still greater ambition and 
capacit5' for intrigue. The combined foi-ccs of llicse allies 
were successful in a battle, in which the lawful nabob of tho 
Caruatic was killed, and his oldest son taken prisoner, llis 
second son, jMahoinet j\Ii Khan, haring escaped, implored and 
obtained the aid of tho Dnglish. Such was the origin of the 
Carnatic war between tho DngHsli and tho French ; and it is 
remarkable that these two nations shonld have been engaged 
in hostile operations against each other in India at a lime when 
no war existed between them in Burope. As soon ns inlclli- 
genco of these c.vtraordinnr3' events reached Ibo courts of tbo 
two countries, orders were sent out to put an end to the con- 
test, and a ircal3' was entered into, by which the two nations 
were to possess cqn.al dominion, militar3’ force, and advantages 
of commerce on the cast const of the peninsula. The bi-eaking 
out of the seven 3'oar8’ war in 1750 prevented tho execution of 
this treats', and the French and English became principals 
instead of auxiliaries. Tho French at first met with some 
partial siiccoss; hut tho tide of fortune turned in favour of 
their rivals, wlio acquired, partty hy conquest and partly by 
negotiation, a considerable increase of dominion ns well as of 
influence. 

Q’ho English wore at the same time obliged to have rccourao 
to arms to defend their interests in nuotlior part of Judin. Tlio 
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nabob of Bengal, Surnjah Dowlnli, ntfacked, and after a brief 
resistance, took Calcutta. The event lins att.afncd an infamous 
celebrity bj* the cruelty which accompanied it. The European 
inlmbitauts, 14G in number, were, in the most sultiy season of 
the year, confined for twelve Itonrs within the tuo-nicinorablo 
Black Dole, a ‘cube of eighteen feet, having no outlets except 
two small windows, strongly barred. In this miserable den, 
all, except twenty-three, perished. Tho city was in a short 
time retaken by Colonel Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, who had 
already exhibited proofs of that talent which raised him to 
eminence. Fence with the nabob followed; but it was sub- 
Boquenlly proved that he was in conroi^pondenco with tlio 
French. TIjc English rc.solvcd to punish his faithlessness, bj^ 
supporting tho pretensions of a rival. This led to the famous 
battle of Plas.<!y, by which Mecr Jnlller obtained the nabobship, 
and his English allies considerable treasure and accession of 
territory. 

^lecr Jaflior, however, bccatno unwilling to fulfil the con- 
ditions of his elevation, and he was in conscgucncc deposed. 
Dis sxiccossor, who was raised by tho same influence, was his 
son-in-law hfeer Cossim, and it was stipulated that be should 
grant to the English, for tho pay of their arm}-, the districts of 
Burdwau, Midnaporc, and Chittagong. But he, too, became 
hostile to the jiowcr which had raised him, and it was deemed 
expedient to restore ^Icer Jafiler. A war ensued with Cossim, 
in which tho English were completely victorious, and Cossim 
escaped into the dominions of the vizier of Oude. 

Tlie same year which witnessed the expulsion of Cossim was 
signalized hy the conclusion of a peace hetweon Franco and 
England. Tlie former couiitiy was reinstated in the factories 
which she possessed in 17-10 ; hut the latter, iu addition to her, 
old Bcttlcmciits, retained the circar of ^lasulipatnm and its 
dependent districts, acquired from the Freuch, as well as the 
castle of Surat, the J.aghiro round Madras, tho Calcutta zemin- 
dary, and the districts of Btirdwan, Midnaporc, and Chittagong. 

The vizier of Oude, Suja Dowlah, with whom Cossim had 
taken refuge, encouraged by some discontcuts which existed in 
the British army, decided on hostilities, and war commenced. 
The discipline of the British army haring been restored, Suja 
Dowlah was twice defeated ; first by Major Camac, secondly 
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Ijy IMajor Munro, and 'waa compelled to tlirow liimself npon 
the generosity of the victors. Such was also the fortune of a 
more elevated individual, the emperor of Delhi, who had been 
recently engaged in hostilities with the British, hut was now a 
fugitive and a temporary sojourner with his nominal vassal, the 
ruler of Oude. Terms were granted to both, and in regard to 
the vizier, they were certainly not hard ones. The entire 
territories which the vizier had previously governed were 
restored to him, with the exception of certain districts reserved 
to the IMogul emperor, who, in return for the consideration 
shown for him, conferred upon the British the dewanny of the 
three pror-inces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The word 
dewanny is derived from dewan, which was the appellation of 
tho oiBcers appointed by the Mogul government for tho collec- 
tion aud disbursement of the provincial revenues, and for the 
administration of civil justice. These officers held their stations 
during pleasure, and were only stewards for the emperor ; but 
the grant to the Compauj' was in perpetuity, and assigned to 
them tho whole provincial revenue, subject only to the payment 
of certain specific sums. In addition to this, tho emperor 
granted to the English the maritime districts known by the 
name of the Northern Circars, though over them his authority 
was but nominal. They fell within the government of tho 
Boubahdar of the Deccan ; but having been the scat of hostilities 
between the English and French, the souhabdar’s authority 
was not well established. By negotiation with him, the Com- 
pany obtained possession of this disputed territory, with tho 
exception of a small part wliicli became theirs in reversion. 
This cession, however, involved the British in new wars. It 
W'as a condition of their treaty with tho soubahdar, that they 
should assist liim with troops when he might stand in need of 
them ; and in 1760 he applied for this assistance against Hyder 
AH Khan, tho sovereign of Mysore. The required aid was 
granted ; but Hyder Ali, not less skilful as a diplomatist than 
as a warrior, succeeded in detaching tho soubahdar from his 
English connection, and prev.niled upon him not only to con- 
clude a separate pence, but even to enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive, for the purpose of extinguishing tho 
British power iu the Deccan. Their combined operations were 

frustrated, aud the soubahdar deserting Hyder as he had done 
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his former ally, made peace ti-ith the' British, and retired to his 
own dominions. Ej'der Ali then prosecuted the war alone, 
and, entering the Carnatic, committed dreadful ravages. Having 
diverted the British forces to a distance from Madbras, he 
suddenly appeared before that place with 6,000 caralry, ha^'iDg 
accomplished a march of 120 miles in three days. His further 
progress was arrested by negoti.ation, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on the principle of a mutual restitution of conquests. 

Our arms were next directed against the Mahrattas, who 
had invaded the Bohilla country. The British, acting ns the 
allies of Suja Dowlah, drove them beyond the Oanges. Bor 
this service the Bohilla chiefe had agreed to pay Suja Dowlah 
forty lacs of rupees ; but failing in the performance of their 
contract, the Bohilla country was added to the British con- 
quests. A considerable tract of laud was also conquered from 
the Jauts and other adventurers, by which the boundaries of 
the pro\'ince of Oude were considerably advanced. On the 
death of Suja Dowlah, which took place soon afterwards, the 
province of Benares was ceded to the Company. 

A subsequent war with the Mahrattas was distinguished .by 
some movements of nncomroou brilliancy. A body of native 
troops, commanded by British oilic^, but whose number did 
not exceed V,000, traversed with success almost the entire 
Mahratta territory. Several piie provinces were subdued, and 
important fortresses taken ; but war breaking out with Syder 
AJi, peace was made with the Mahrattas, and all the acquisitions 
given up, except Salsette, and tho small islands situate.within 
the gulf formed by Bombay, Salsette, and the continent. The 
war with Hy^der Ali raged until his death, and was continued 
by' his son Tippoo Sultan; but the conclusion of a peace 
between the Bnglish and Brench depriving Tippoo of the hope 
of assistance from the latter power, hostilities were terminated 
by a treaty, which left the aifairs of both the belligerents nearly 
in the same condition as before the commencement of the war. 
But Tippoo Sultan’s restless character would not sulTer him to 
remain at peace, and his invasion of tho possessions of the 
rajah of Travancore, who was under the protection of the 
Bnglish, involved that power in a fresh quarrel with this 
turbulent prince. The resnlt to him was humiliating. After 
two years war, he was compelled by Dord Cornwallis to pur- 
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chase peace by the payment of a large sum of money, the 
sncriSce of half his dominions, and the delirery of t^vo of his 
sons as hostages for the due performance of the conditions of' 
tlie treaty. 

The memorable campaign 'which terminated in the discom- 
fiture of Tippoo SuUnn, was succeeded by seven years of tran- 
quillity. The enemies of British interests were not, however, 
inactive, but were employed in sowing the seeds of future wars. 
Among the most insidious and dangerous of these enemies may 
be reckoned the Prench, CA'er on the watch for an opportunity 
of diminishing the power of the Bnglish, and now intoxicated 
with the doctrines of liberty and equality which they had 
undertaken to disseminate throughout tho earth. Even regions 
which for ages had patiently submitted to despotic power, were 
not exempt from the intrusion of these opinions. The French 
ventured to establish a society in Mysore for the diffusion of 
tho knowledge of the rights of man, and met with very different 
success to that which awaited the unfortunate Jean Bon St. 
Andre in the kindred region of Africa. They received from 
the sovereign patronage and protection. He even condescended 
to become an honorary member of the society, and was enrolled 
among its associates by the incongruous name of Citizen 
Tippoo. Tho result of these machinations was another war, 
which terminated with the storming of Seringapatam, the 
death of Tippoo, and the partition of his dominions. In tho 
division, the English retained the districts of Canara, including 
all tho seacoast of the Mysore, the provinces immediately ad- 
joining the possessions of the British on the coast of Malabar, 
and the Carnatic ; the forts and posts of tho passes into tho 
Mj'sore, and tho island and fortress of Seringapatam. Certain 
districts were given to the Nizam, which, however, were after- 
wards surrendered by that power to the English,. together with 
other territories which had been acquired by a former treaty. 
A third portion was reserved to be given, upon certain con- 
ditions, to tho Peishwa, tho actual, though not the nominal, 
head of the Mahrattas ; hut he having refused to accede, the 
reserved territory was divided between the Bri'fcish and the 
Nizam. The Peishwa, however, was forced ultimately to claim 
the assistance of tho British to deliver him from the state of 
anarchy by wliieh he was surrounded. A treaty was in con- 
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Bcquence concluded, by lyhicb tlie Britiali consented to furnish 
the Pcishwn with a certain number of troops, and he to assign 
n portion of territory for their payment. 

Tlic war which ensued for the protection of the Peishwa was 
distinguished by tlie brilliant services of Dord I/ake, and of 
another commander, who in the Bast commenced that illustrious 
career which he terminated by the liberation of Buropc. The 
splendour of his Indian campaigns is indeed obscured by the 
surpassing glory that encircles the head of the conqueror of 
Napoleon ; but no one who adverts to this period of the history 
of India, however briefly, can be excused if he pass by the 
name of ‘Wellington without bestowing the tribute of admira- 
tion. Space will not permit a detailed recital of the achieve- 
ments of the British army in these wars : it must suiHcc to 
record the results. In a comparatively short space of time, a 
formidable confederation of French and hlahratta power was 
broken, and an immense accession of territory gained. 

From this period the history of India presents little of 
importance until 1814, when the British became involved in a 
war with theNopauleso, apeopleof aggressive habits, occupying 
n mountain country. The nature of the country, the imperfect 
knowledge which the British possessed of it, the courage of the 
enemy, and the fortiCentions by which they were defended, 
were obstacles to the success of the British, and continued for 
some time to impede it. Slilitary skill ultimately overcame 
these difficulties, and the Nepnulese being subdued, ogreed to 
a treaiy, by which tho British became possessed of certain dis- 
tricts deemed necessary to the security of their frontier ; but 
endeavouring, in the true spirit of Indian policy, to evade 
ratification of the treaty, a renewal of hostilities became un- 
avoidable. A war of very brief duration was sufficient to 
accomplish its object. 

Tho conshint wars and commotions prevailing among the 
native powers of India produced in great numbers men trained 
iu habits of rapine and disorder. Gratbering strength by 
degrees, these lawless ruffians became at length associated in 
bands under recognised leaders, and on the orrival of the 
marquis of Hastings in India, they mustered a Ibrctr of not 
less than 4 . 0,000 cavalry. They were termed Piudarries, and 
in their predatory excursions committed the most shocking 
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excesses. Tlie irruptions of these bandits into the Company’s 
territories compelled the government to take up arms, and they 
were preparing to take vigorous measures for their expulsion, 
when the Peishwa, an ally and dependant of the British, 
revolted against their authorify. The rajah of Nagpore, who 
stood in the same relation to the British, pursued a similar 
course.- Both these powers were subdued, while the war with 
the Pindarries was prosecuted with vigour. In the mean time 
the British government became involved in disputes with 
Scindia and BColkar, two independent chiefs. "With the former 
they made terms ; but the treaty forced upon him was executed 
with extreme reluctance. Holkar resolved to have recourse to 
war. It ended in his entire defeat ; his power was completely 
broken, and he was compelled to sue for peace. The army 
being now at liberty to act against the Pindarries, the disper- 
sion of that lawless body was at length effected. 

2?'ot many years elapsed between this and the war with the 
Burmese. That war, like most of those in which the English 
have been engaged, was occasioned by the aggression of the 
power with whom it was waged. During the Pindarrio war, 
the Bm’meso were in communication with several of tho 
belligerent native cbiefs, and were even prepared for an inva- 
sion of the frontier of Bengal. This was averted by a strata- 
gem. The marquis of Hastings had received a rescript from 
the Burmese monarch, requiring tho surrender of all prownces 
east of the Baugrutty. The projected hostility was evidently 
a measure concerted with the iMahrattas. Lord Hastings sent 
back tho envoy with an intimation that the answer should be 
conveyed through another channel. It declared that tho 
Crovemor- General was too well acquainted witli his majesty’s 
wisdom to bo the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to be 
palmed upon him, and he therefore transmitted to the king tho 
document fabricated in his august name, and trusted that he 
would submit to condign punishment the persons who had 
endeavoured to sow dissension between two powers, whose 
reciprocal interest it was to cultivate relations of amity. By 
this proceeding the necessity of noticing the insolent step of 
the Burmese monarch was evaded, and that sovereign, on 
hearing of the defeat of his Slahratta allies, was content to 
remain at peace. But though the expression of hostile feeling 
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^^•ns fora ivliilc suppressed, tlic feeling itself was not removed, 
and tlic Dtirnicsc uioiinrcli now gained counago to attack, where 
before be bad been s-ntisfied to tbrenton, "War connneuced, 
and the successes of tbo British led to llic conclusion of an 
nnnistice, which was employed in nDgoliatioiis. These nego- 
tiations being iin successful, hostilities were resumed. The 
march of the English, as in Nopaul, was in some degree 
retarded by the nature of tlie country* ; but this obstacle being 
overcome, the Burmese were completely defeated, and the 
Briti.sli advanced towards the capital, mIicu negotiations wero 
recommenced, and a treaij* concluded, by which the Burmese 
secured their existence as a nation, and the English obtained 
an extension of territory, valuable as afibrding a secure 
frontier. 

During the progress of the Burmese war, the British ob- 
tained from the king of the Netherlands, Alnlaccn, Singapore, 
and the Dutch possessions which remained to that nation on 
the continent of India, in exchange for the settlement of Ben- 
coolcn and other possessions in Sumatra ,* an event deserving 
notice, and rendered important from the position subscgucntly 
attained by Singapore as a vast cnirepdl of commerce. 

Some years later, the misconduct of the rajah of Coorg, a 
small principality in Southern India, rendered ncccssarj’ his 
dcposal from sovereignty, and his removal from the country 
which he liad misgoverned ; and there being no one entitled 
to succeed liirn, Coorg was unavoidably annexed to the British 
dominions, of which it lias since formed part. 

ThcAIlghanwar commenced in 1839,* with a view to raising 
a barrier against the aggressive power of Bussi.a, brought to 
the British no accession of territory, of power, or, taken on the 
whole, of glory. It was ostensibly undertaken to restore to 
tbo throne a Ibrincr Ailgban ruler, Shah Shoojab, supposed at 
least to be actuated by friendly feelings towards the British, 
though doubts on that point may well be entertained. The 
advance of the forces destined for tbo conquest of AiTgbanistaa 
was attended by much difllcnltr and dreadful suiTcring; 
at length a part of the uivadiiig army reached the chief city, 
Cabool. Here it was thought the object of the expedition was 
gained ; but the commencement of a new and frightful scries 

* Shah Shonjah was enthroned at Candnhar on Hie Sth May, 1S39. 
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of calamities was at hand. Insurrection broke out, tbo Dritisli 
envoy was treacherously murdered, a large part of the British 
force was destroyed, and the remainder compelled to retiro 
Tinder the most disastrous circumstances, incessant annoyance 
and fearful slaughter marking its progress. Many deeds of 
heroism, never surpassed, tended indeed to add fresh lustre to 
the British name ; and, among others, the noble defence of 
Jelalabad by Sir Bobert Sale, can never be forgotten so long 
as Affghanistan is remembered. But the war and its con- 
sequences contribute to furnish an awful page in the history 
of BHtish enterprise in India. TJltimatoly the country was 
avenged, and its reputation vindicated, through the vigorous 
counsels and vigorous nets of Generals Pollock and Nott. Tho 
former arrived first at Cabool, and replanted the British colours 
there : the latter arrived shortly afterwards. The British 
could now withdraw without discredit, from a country where, 
for the first time, tho prestige of their national chai*acter seemed 
endangered. That at least was vindicated and upheld ; though, 
looking at the expenditure of blood and treasure, at the mass 
of sufToring, and the imminent danger of irreparable disgrace 
which must have followed a premature retirement, every 
Englishman must wish that tho war had never been under- 
taken. 

Tho chapter in the history of British India which records 
the annexation of Sinde, is little more consolatory to a sound- 
hearted Englishman than that on tho war in Affghanistan. 
The ameers or rulers of Sinde were ever opposed to any close 
connection with foreigners. "Various attempts had at different 
times been made to establish such connection, but they had 
been met reluctantly and unfavourably. Two or three treaties 
had been entered into ; but they were brief, dry, and to neither 
party satisfactory. The ameers of Sinde hated the alliance, 
which the British were 'anxious to establish, at first, for com- 
mercial, latterly, for political purposes. "When tho British 
commenced the march to Affghanistan, a treaty wms forced 
wpbii the rulers of Sinde, which was more distasteful than any 
former one. Under this treaty, a British military force was to 
be permanently stationed in Sinde ; and, after some consider- 
able time. Sir Charles Napier, whose career in Sinde has given 
rise to such a mass of controversy, was appointed to tho chief 
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ron^tftniirl tlifrc- Hr rominenml In* fanrt*' cprtninlj" trhli 
'i'-Toiir, liiit as ci^rtainly with littlo cotfiih-ralton of the riistlng 
rah r*. TrraJies wervj which, tlinu"!* rcjt.'Ctton miiF* 

hnrr hern lofikni for, ivi’rc* nrrrjitrtl, whether with sincerity or 
I'.oj ; — prohahly tlirrr was little of that quality on either slue. 
Ihit, nottiith^tnudiR" the acceptano,- of (he tn*,atie3i, KirCharlca 
Mnpi<’r contiminl to advance. Darinq hi* proqrw*, the British 
IN'sitlrncy was attached. It was nalbntly defended, hut wcah* 
ness of nambi-rs and deficiency of ntnuuinltlon noon renderod 
rctrcnt necew»an\ This wa.s efiectrtl in good order, but at the 
raerificr of tiic gre.itor part of the property within the llesl- 
deuce. Th« Iwttio of Mreanre followed, in which the Brtl1.<h 
(Tvinod a hrilliaul viclon*. Another battle, fought near Ifydm- 
b.id, tlie r.apilal, ni.ay hr said to have tcmiinritcd tbo contest j 
and Sindr, in heoamc a British pos'cwsion. 

The oonelusion <if the contest in fttndt‘ found the ‘British 
government involved in dtBlcuUios in Gwalior, or the dominions 
of tieinilin. Tlie death of the r»‘prcsentali\'o of tlint house 
without heirsi n'lnleted on arrangement for (he appointment 
of n successor necessary. A child, satd to h« the nearest 
ndative of the deceased prince, wa* selected, and the British 
government approved. But everj- Indian court is a focus of 
intrigue, and that of Gwalior formed no exception. A nibble 
army of 30,000 men xvas a source of wr.ahness, not of strength ; 
and ilirough the inlluemv of a prc*fligatr and n'ckless court, 
remhiiu'd by that of n disorganized army, the state appeared 
rapidly lending to ilivsoliilion. Internal war had in fact com* 
tnenred, when the British goremroent, somewhat tardily, 
though at the last rather lia.«tjly, put in motion a military 
forci* lownnls the disturbed connin'. It soon came into hostile 
rolli*.ioii with the enemy ; and two victorio.s in one d.ay, g.iined 
by two sep.irate portions of the British force, decided the 
questions at issue. A new treaty followed, dated .Tanuniy, 
in which a variety of arrangements for the s.afety of 
fiidndia’s territories and the security of those adjacent wero 
CRihodted. 

By this time, n new cause for apprehension had arisen in the 
north-western part of India. The death of Bnnjeet Singh, the 
“ Idon of the I’linjah,'* had been follow'cd by a serie.s ofcxccssc.s, 
terminating in a state of things in Avliich tho army was tri- 





orrr the pftvcmmMil, fijid wns nn ol'jrct ofila 
rnllKT ofii.H tli'prmknce. Atlt-nqUi a pnrlion of it 
Iht.* SniUJ, nml the Ikilkfi ferrit'iric?. This of eourso 

v,'3's rope! lot! ; niid, frt! ft! Moodhcc, JuhfOqm-ntJy nt I-Vrurt^- 
^hn1t, in Decomber, 3*''}r», the Sil:!»<? wore defr-fttetl. .At Ali^rnl, 
ami ftt Sobraoiijfn'^!! triutnplis attomk*! !lio IJritisli force?. wJicj 
fintilly rrO;!f-c<l tbo river, nnd tlictntrd tiio term? of pnbmii'Moii 
nt J^nhorOj the Sikli cnpital. I lore n treaty na® cnnclrulod, 

MiultT wliii'h the nrili'-li ehiained n cc?Mon of all the territonr 
h'-lworn the T5vas nml the Sutloj: tin* mtive jjovoriimont of 
J^alion' bring rrJaiiioil, nilh mme rrq»i!<ilc tnotHlications. Hut 
thifj nrrangcnjr-nt proroil of «bort ilurafion. Tho nlrocious 
oonrluet «f a cliicC hohHug the forlrcf'p.of ^fooU.an, n'licre t'.vo 
}iriii>h oflictTfl Were muniored, the peneraHy ili'-tmclcd .‘•tate 
of the country, tho epoti vtolnlton by the po\ (>rivnicnt aiul 
people of the treaty fio nn-cntly coiiclutloil, and tho actual 
Icvjanp of unr agnitiat their pcaoeful nciphhour, drinatulctl 
further intervention of a hoj-tilo clmmctnr. Oiu' Plop only re- 
inr.inod to be taken, and the pucC4*p.? which npain ntfrndc«l the 
JJrili?U ennhlod the GoTornor-tJoneml to tnl;o it. The Pimjab 
v. ap annexed, and wns thenceforward a part of the x’n‘t empire 
of India. In Ihi? jnrt.nnce, ii.«t in t-o many other.^ tvhicli occur 
in the history of th.nt empire, the caupc of Great Hrttain -ivas 
tUv cftupc of pencral humanity. 

Another Hnrmesn war followed; rendered new.ipnry hr the 
wrongs, puMie and pri\'nle, inilicted by the Burmei'e govern* 
jneut. It xvfts neither long in duration nor brilliant in event"; 
and concluded \%ilh the annexation, in Dceember, of tbe 

cxteiiMve pr<.»vince of IVpu, in ‘nti-faction to scone degree of 
tbc iujurica Mistained, and in aid of the nioauF of defending 
British territory nnd property from further ngg^et•^it^n. 

After all the deelnmnf ion that ha" been cspciideii upon tV.o 
tnrMi;? by whieh the British doininiona have In’en n/^quired, 
probably no e<uiqu<’r-tp wera' ever made tnore richi'X*n»ly, This 
i" ceriftinlv true witb regard to tbc greater portiots «>f th''ni. 
.‘?iTftngvrH sven' fi-.ro-'d to become cetnp.n*r«»rs in lelf-defcnec. 
l)un!!g ft cojtsidfrable part of the la<t ceutun', the ipj-'Mion 
wft", whether Itidia rhonld be rubjugated by I'nnjce or by 
I'.ngland. To thi" quc.'tiou but one Jin^wer could be given. 
Tbe perSdy of tbc jiatlve prince? wa? another sotireo tvf war. 
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tind of Britiali nggraDclizement. But tlie crioies of these rulers 
liave in this respect been beneficial to their subjects, by trans- 
ferring them to the care of a better and a milder government. 

^iend to mnnhini can irisb that the natives had remained 
under their old masters, and none but the most prejudiced can 
believe that their lot would have been improved by transferring 
them to the Erench. 

iNDMEiniE. — See Enirr. 

INDOOE. — A town in the native stiite of Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of the Hizam, 91 miles N. by "W. from Hyderabad, 
and 162 miles E.H.E. from Sholapoor.- Eat. 18° 40', long. 
78° 10'. 

INDOOETT. — A. town in the native state of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Hizam, situate on the left bank of ono » 
of the branches of the Kistnn river, and 38 miles S.E. from 
Hy'derabad. Lat. l7° long. 78° 69'. 

INDOEB TEEBITOEY.* — Erom the capital, the name of 
Indore is extended to the aggregate of the possessions of the 
Holcar family. These consist of several isolated tracts, some 
of them lying very remote from others. They may bo thus 
enumerated: — ^1. Territory annexed to the town of Indore. 
This portion, within which is situated the British cantonment 
of Mhow, is bounded on the north by Gwalior; on the east by 
Dewas and a portion of Seindia’s dominions ; on the south and 
south-west by the British districts of Saugor and Herbudda ; 
and on the west by Burwanee and Dhar. It lies between lat. 
21° 18' — 23° 5', long. 75° 2’— 76° 16'. Its length from north 
to south is 120 miles, its breadth 82 miles. 2. The tract of 
territory annexed to the town of Eampoota, situate north of 
Indore, and lying between lat. 24° 3’ — 24° 46', long. 76° 6'— 
76° 12'. This section is seventy-one miles in length from, east 
to west, and forty in breadth : its principal towns are Ham- 
poora, Bhaupoora, and Chendwassa. A third dirision, also 
situate north of Indore, includes the town of Mehedpore, in 
lat. 23° 29', long. 75° 42'. A fourth section, situate to the 
westward of Indore, contains the town of Hhie, in lat. 22° 10', . 
long. 74° 39'. Pitlaud, in lat.*23° 1', long. 74° 61', is the prin- 
cipal place of the fifth portion, lying north-west of Indore. 
The last outlying tract of Holear’s dominions, of which 
Airwas, in lat. 22° 31', long. 76° 26', is the chief town, lies to 
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tlio onplwnrJ of Indore. The nro.a of Ihe whole of ITolcnr’s 
(loniiinoiis is csliinnicd at 8,318 wjuarc miles.* Of theso 
districts, those sit unto to the north arc drained by the river 
Ghuinbul and its feeders ; those to the south, by the Xerbuddii, 
flowing c.ist and west. Like the rest of Jfalwa, tlicsc districts 
arc fertile, producing in abundance and excellence, wheat 
and other grain, pulse, .sugar-cane, cotton, and especially 
opium, (he poppy producing it being so generally cultivated, 
that, when in bloom, it gives the country the ajipcaraiice of a 
vast garden. Tobacco is also mucli cullivaled, and is of 
excellent qnalitj*. 

The great Yindbya- range t rarerses the sontlicrn or Indore 
division of Ifplcar's dominions, in a direction nearly from cast 
to west, a sm.*]!! jmrtioii of tlic territory lying to the north of 
(ho mountains, but by much the larger part to the south of 
them. The part lying south ia a portion of the valley of the 
Xerbudda, bounded on the south by the Salpura Mountains. 
The summits of the Vindhya vary in height, probably from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet j and at one place tbo crest of the .Tam 
Ghat, lat. 22’ 23', long. 75° 49’, rises to Ibc elevation of 2,328!' 
feci above tbo sea. The elevation of the Satpura range is 
somewhat gre.dor, one snminil being 2,500'* feet above the level 
of the sea. Basalt and other volcanic format iojis predominate 
in both ranges, though thero is also much sandstone.® Tlio 
liTerbudda river lravcrse.H this territory from ca.'.t to west, 
dividing it into two nearly equal portions. The length of its 
course through the district would be .about seventy miles, were 
it uninterrupted; but tlii.s is not the ease, the territory under 
notice being indented for some distance by the projection into 
it of (be state of DImr and t lie district of Jlundlaisir, which 
the river crosses, and then re-enters! the dominions of llolcar. 
Of the extent to which this pmt of the river ndmith of na^i- 
giition, reports are not perfectly agreed. On. a coinpari.son of 
the difterent statements, it would apiicar to be praelicnblc by 
fiinnll boats for limited distances during a considerable part of 
the year,® The channel of the iS'erbudda is \rry deeply worn 
in liasaltic rock; the banks arc very high, and in the periodical 
rains tbo stream rushes down with great rapidity, and with a 

* Sutticrkind* ptnlcs Uic nre.-» to lie .t,2«5 P!|U.nre miles : hat lliis c.tinuite 
ia obviou-ty limited to tbo ln<loro divixion of Uolcai’it toi'iUoiy.^ 
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Tasb rolume of Tvater. The elevation above the sea, of the 
surface of the coimby in the bottom of the vallej at Mund- 
laisir, in the central part of the district, is between 600’ and 
700 feet. “ The general® appearance of the country is that of 
an undulated valley, intersected in various directions by low 
rocky ranges, mostly covered with jungle, in some parts 
thickly, of a stunted growth, consisting of the dhak, babool, 
and other; shrubs, which also cover considerable tracts in the 
plains.” 

Prom its intertropical position, the climate is sultry, the 
thermometer ranging from 60° to 90° in the house. Por some 
months, from the close of the periodical rains, the malaria is 
so deadly in the jungly tracts, that no European ventures into 
them. The most remarkable wild animals are tigers, leopards, 
bears, bysenaa, lynxes, jackals, foxes, monkeys, nylgaus (Anti- 
lope picta), and wild Mne of great size and strength. There 
are also alligators, the boa constrictor, and some other formid- 
able snakes. The Iferbudda abounds in fine fish. 

Eesides the ruling tribe of Mahrattas, the population com- 
prises many other classes of Hindoos, a few IV^homedans, and 
a considerable number of Gronds and Bheels.® It is peculiarly 
the country of the Bheels, who are considered to have been 
the earliest Occupiers of the soil This race is one* of the 
most wild and savage found in Indio, its people living for the 
most part on ^rild vegetables and game, the latter the produce 
of their bows and arrows, or bn the plunder of their more 
civilized neighbours. They are, however, not entirely irre- 
claimable, but have in some instances been converted into 
useful and trustworthy soldiers. The population of the whole 
of Holcar’s dominions is estimated at 815,164,® which yields 
an average of 98 to the square mile. The revenue in 1848 
was estimated at 22,17,210 rupees, or 221,721?. The armed 
force, including, the contingent of cavalrj', amoimtcd to about 
7,000 men. The principal towns, — Indore, Mnndlaisir, Eam- 
poora, Bhnnpoora, and others, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The most important routes are — 1. The Bombay and Agra 
road. 2. Prom north to south, from Oojein, through Indore 
and Slhow, by the Jam Ghat, to Mundlaisir, where it turns 
soiith-west, proceeding to Bombay. 3. Prom east to west, 
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from Goona to Neomuch, Blmnpoora, and Eampoora. 4. From 
south-east to north-n-cst, from Mahidporo to Neemuch. The 
southern and larger portion of the territory has scarcely any 
route continuously practicable for wheel-carriages, that by the 
.Tam Ghat being represented as the only^ one tliroughout the 
Vindhya range. 

The founder of the family of ITolcar was Mulhar Kao, a 
ryot or cultivator of Hul, a village of the Deccan. , His birth 
is said to have taken place in the year 1G93. First a shepherd, 
and Bubsequeutlj' a soldier, he obtained distinction and promo- 
tion in hostilities against 2Tizam ool Mulk, and being received 
into the sen’ice of the Peishwa, w.as appointed to the command 
of 500 horse. In 1728, he received a jaghirc of twelve districts 
north of the Iscrbudda; in 1731, he obtained seventy more, 
being at the same time appointed to the general management 
of the Mahr.itta interests in Malwa ; and in 1733, Indore was 
granted to him, with the district appertaining to it. From 
tlmb time until his death in 17G7,'* he w.is the most distin- 
guished of the milhary commanders of tho Mahratta race. In 
addition to the posse.ssions above referred to, ho was appointed 
deshmook or feudatory of Chandore, in IChandeisli ; while his 
revenues were further increased by the levy of fixed tributes 
on several states. He was among the Mahratta leaders at the 
battle of Paniput in 1761, but fled^ when it became apparent 
that the defeat of tho Mahrattas was inevitable. Mulhar Eao 
Holcar had only one son, Koondi Rao, who was killed duriug 
his father’s lifetime. On the de.ath of Mulhar Kao, tho suc- 
cession devolved on Malli Kao, the son of Koondi Kao. Malli 
Kiio died insane after a few months, and the sovereignty of In- 
dore fell into the hands of his mother Alia Bncc, who committed 
the charge of the military force of her dominions to Tookajeo 
Holcar, n member of tho same tribe, but not otherwise related 
to tlio family with which the Baec was allied. He appears to 
have acted strictly in conformity with her wishes during his 
long command, which was terminated bj' his death in 1797- 
’J’his harmony® of action and tho abilities of both parties 
brought Indore to a stale of high prosperity. Succession to 
Ihe power of Tooksijcc was disputed by his two legitimate sons 
Kasi Kao and Mulhar Rao, the latter of whom was cut off by 
assassination,® through the treachery of his brother, a person 
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'weak in intclicct, deformed in body, and, as his actions showed, 
not less deformed in his moral constitution. Tookajee left 
also two illegitimate sons, Etojee and Jeswunt Eao. Etojec 
attempted to maintain himself by a course of freebooting, but 
being seized, wns put to a very cruel dc.ith by the Peisliwa, 
who looked on unmoved; •whilst the wretched man, tied to 
the leg of an elephant, implored mercy, or shrieked in agony 
as ho was dragged along until tom in pieces. Jeswunt Eao, 
■who, on the murder of his brother Miilhar Eao, bad fled to 
Kngpore, and besought the rajah’s protection, received it in 
the shape of imprisonment; from which, however, he contrived 
to escape. He thereupon, like his brother Etojee, commenced 
a jiredatory career/ and soon assembled an army of nboiit 
30,000 men, with above 100 pieces of artillery. But this large 
force received a signal defeat from the army of Scindia, when 
Jeswunt Eao Holcar lost nearly all his artillery, and the 
disaster -was followed by the plunder of the c.apitnl. He 
napidly recovered from the elTccta of this mischance, and 
employed European officers to introduce their discipline into 
his army. In October, 1802, at the battle of Poona, which he 
gained over the combined forces of Dowlut Eao Scindia and 
the Poisbwa, he had fourteen® regular battalions, 5,000'irre- 
gular infantry, and 25,000 horse. The distinguished state of 
Indore at the corainencenient of the present ceutory, when the 
British government was engaged in arduous conflict -nith 
various enemies, gave opportunity for Jeswunt Eao Holcar 
to indulge in devastation and plunder to an enormous extent. 
General Lake despatched against liim five, battalions of sepoj's 
and 3,000 irregular horse, xmder Colonel Monson, an officer of 
extraordinary' bravery, but unfortunately destitute of a corre- 
sponding degree of judgment. The expedition ■ accordingly 
terminated disastrously, and the Unhappy retreat of this force 
is characterized as one of the most lamentable events in the 
history of the British career in India.® The apparent success 
of Holcar caused great numbers of freebooters to join him, 
end at the end of August, ISW, he advanced at the head of 
00,000 horse to the Jumna, and took the city of Muttra. 
jMarching thence, he commenced the siege of Delhi on the 
Sth of October, but retreated baffled on the 14th ; the British 
under Gcnei-al Lake marching to its relief. Holcar then, at the 
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head of his cavalry, suddenly crossed the Jumna near Paniput, 
and laid ■waste the Doab •with fire a'nd sword, closely pursued 
hy General Lake, ■who, on the morning of November 17fch, 
surprised him in his bivouac at Purruckabad, where he was 
totally routed, leaving about 3,000 dead ; and so rapidly did 
his predatory followers fall ofiT, that it is stated, that of the 
00,000* cavalry which he led across the Jumna, less than half 
that number reorossed it. His infantry, which had been 
-intrenched under the walla of Deeg, had previously been 
attacked and defeated hy a British force under General Fi-nzcr, 
on whose fall, before the fate of the day was determined, the 
command devolved upon Colonel Monson, who had then the 
satisfaction of frustrating in spine dcgi’eo the disastrous con- 
sequences of his retreat. According to an authority® whose 
means of information were great, Holcar entered llindostan 
(or Northern India) with “ 92,000 men, of whom GG,000 were 
cavalry, 7,000 artillery', and 19,000 infantry, and 190 pieces 
of ordnance 5 and ho left it with his whole force diminished 
to_35,000 horse, 7,000 infantry and artillery, and thirty-five 
guns." In October, 1805, Holcar, encouraged no doubt by 
the wavering and imbecile policy of Lord Cornwallis, and sub- 
sequently of !3ir George Barlow, successively Governors- 
General, marched from Ajmeer, where he had remaiued during 
the rains, and witli 12,000''' cavalry, 2,600 infantry, and tliirty 
guns,*' advanced to the Punjab, pursued by the British under 
Lord Lake, who came up with him at the city of Amritsir, 
■whore, in December, 1805, a troafy^ was concluded, by which 
Holcar' relinquished any claim on Tonk, Eampoora, Bhoondec, 
and all places north of the Bhoondee Hills, and in possession 
of the British government ; but was confirmed in nearly all 
his other possessions. In the following year he mui-dercd 
Kasi Eao, the legitimate son of Tookajee Holcar, and ICundi 
Eao, the infant son® of Mulhar Brto, .another legitimate son of 
Tookajee, assassinated at an earlier period, while contending 
with his brother Kasi Eao. These atrocities were closely 
followed by the insanity of the perpetrator, who ultimately 
sank into a slate of utter fatuity, in which be died® in the year 
1811. A stormy regency succeeded, ostensibly administered 
by Toolsec Bye, mistress of the deceased Joswunt Eao,. but 
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ncl«a 1 l 3 *, nt manj* porioils of it.i continnnnce, by ber various 
paramours. Pofore tbc clonlli of .Tcswunt Bao Ilolcar, she liad 
adopted an infant, Mulliar Bao Ilolcar, an illegitimate son of 
•> jinieoim, I. ffsa.' licr prolcctor, and by general conEcnfc lie TraB recognised* as 
bis fnUior’s eiicccs-ior. In 1817, llic intrigues and disturbances 
fomented b^' tlio different factions wliicli disturbed the state, 
came to a crisis. The army poized Toolsee Bye and the young 
l^Iitlliar Bao, and baring murdered tbc former,, commenced 
bostililics under tbe ostensible command of the Latter; a result 
long before indicated. Tlicso ivcrc, bowerer, brought to a 
ppeedy lermitialion by tbe decisive victory wbicb, on December 
» Id. I. ajD. 21pt, 1817, was gained*" nt Jlabidpore, by tbc British army over 
»tw>oi 1 m niiii that of ITolcar. On .Taniinry IStb, ISIS, a treaty® was concliided 
So.'”' *’*""*' “t JIundcsorc, with tlio British government, that power 
engaging to c-vtend tbe same protection to the territory of 
ITolcar .ns to its own, mid to maintain a jicld-forcc for the 
preservation of internal tranquillity, and for defence against 
foreign aggression ; disclaiming all concern with llolcar’s rcla> 
lives or subjects, and entering into a stipulation not to permit 
tbc Poisbwa or any of his heirs or descendants to claim or 
c.vcrciso any' sovereign rights over the dominions of ITolcar, 
and to restore to tbc latter chief the possessions lately con- 
quered from him. On tlie other part, Holc.ar engaged to 
renounce all claims to the possessions guaranteed to Ameer 
Khan by the -British government ; to cede certain pergunnabs 
to Zalim Singh, of Kota; to confirm to Gbuflbor Khan bis 
jainad or grant of various districts in jMalwa ; to renounce all 
claim to any places north of tbe Bhoondcc Hills; to cede to tbe 
British government all claims of revenues and tributes from 
tbe Bajpoot states, and all tbc Jlabrattn chieftain’s territories 
within and south of tbe Satpura range, including. the fort of 
Sindwa, as well as all bis possessions in tbe prorince of Kban- 
dcisb, and others intermixed with tbc territories of tbe Nizam 
and tbe.Peishwa; to abstain from diplomatic intercourse with 
other states, except with tbe knowledge and consent of tbe, 
British resident ; to entertain in bis service no'Europeans or 
Americans without similar permission ; to permit an accredited 
minister from tho British government to reside mtli the maha- 
rajah ; to discharge bis superfluous troops, and not to keep a 
larger force than .3,000 horse, for whoso regular payment a 
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suitable arrangement was to be made. Of tbe effect of tins 
arrangement, 3falcolra observes,* “This was in fact a new con- 
dition to the Holcar state ; for twenty years had elapsed since 
it had enjoyed any regular resources or government, and its 
name during the greater part of that period had only served as 
a pretext to plunderers for committing every species of excess 
and crime.” 

Mulhar Eao Holcar® died in 1833. His mother, known by 
the title of the Mahjee, thereupon assumed the reins of govern- 
ment ; and an adoption took place by Mulhar Eao’s widow, of 
an infaut son of Bapoo Holcar, a distant relative of the family. 
The pregnancy of one of the females in the deceased maha- 
rajah’s zenana (who subsequently gave birth to a son) having 
been concealed, the succession of the adopted son, under the 
title of Martund Eao Holcar, was recognised by the British 
government, and the birth of the posthumous child was not 
allowed to disturb the arrangement. Subsequently, public 
feeling appeared to bo decidedly in favour of the superior 
claims of Hurree Eao Holcar, a former competitor for the 
guddeo, and the nearest male relative of the late maharajah, by 
whom he had been kept for many years a prisoner in the fort 
of Slaheyseer. An insurrection broke out in favour of the 
prisoner ; the troops sent against him espoused his cause, and 
the existing government found it necessary to submit. Neu- 
trality was observed by the British government during the 
contest, and amicable relations were maintained with the new 
ruler. Hurree Eao Holcar* appears to have manifested tbe 
fuU amount of incapacity for government which is ordinarily 
exhibited by Indian princes. ' Under his sway the state of the 
country was so wretched* that it was rapidly deserted bj"^ the 
inhabitants, especially the more respectable and wealthy por- 
tion of them. On the death of this' imbecile specimen of 
oriental chieftainship, he was succeeded® by a youth named 
Eumdee Eao Holcar, whom he had adopted with the sanction 
of the British government. The career of this adopted suc- 
cessor wa.s, however, terminated by an early death,® when it 
appears no person possessed any hereditary dairn to the 
guddee, neither had any one valid title to adopt, and the 
continuance of the Holcar possessions under a separate form 
of government became a question for consideration. If being 
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determined tliat it should be so continued, the choice of a ruler' 
'was to be made ; and, after 'weighing the competing claims of 
yariouB candidates, the guddee v;os bestowed upon a youth 
named Mulkeijce, whose deration it was avowed was not in 
•virtue of either adoption or hereditary claim, but of the express 
nomination of the British government. The opportunity was 
taken to limit the succession to lineal heirs, to the exclusion of 
adoption. . The new chief being a minor, the government was 
carried on, during his legal infancy, under the superintendence 
of the resident, by a council of regency, composed of the Mace 
Snhiba (widow of Jeawant Eao Holcar) and three principal 
officers of state. Under this arrangement the administration^ ' 
and state of the country greatly improved. The young chief, 
educated under the auspices® of the British government, dis- 
played at an early age groat capacity for public business,® and 
drew forth, by his exemplary conduct, the approbation of 
the Governor-General. In February, 1852,* upon the attain- 
ment of his majority, the young rajah assumed the reins of 
government. 

INDOEE,’ the capital of the possessions of Holcar’s family, 
a town situate in a plain of no great extent on the left bank of 
the small river Kutki.® It is an ill-built place, the houses, 
which are disposed in irregular winding streets, being con- 
structed with sundried bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles 
laid on bamboos. It 'contains a few mosques, of no architec- 
tural pretensions, and numerous Brahminical temples, built of 
basalt, and whitewashed with lime. Jnequemont, who visited 
the place in 1832, describes® the palace of Holcar as having no 
claims to notice, but mentions that he was building another, 
’which would be much superior. The house of the British resi- 
dent is situate east'* of the town ; and as this, as well as the 
dwellings of his assistants, are well built, surrounded ’with 
groves and gardens, and judiciously disposed in a fine park-like 
expanse, the whole forms a pleasing scene.' A strong escort of 
cavalry and infantiy attend the resident, but tho principal 
British force for this part of India is cantoned at Hlhow, 
thirteen® miles more to the south-east. 

The resident at Indore, in addition to his duties connected 
■with that state, is the immediate representative of the British 
government in regard to various petty states under its pro- 
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tection, buL in other respects differing greatly in their circum- 
stances. The Bhopal subordinate agency is also subject to bis 
control. 

Jemnab, or old Indore, is situate on the right side of the 
stream. The present Indore, on the left bank, was built® by 
order of Alla Baee, widow of Mulhar Bao Holcar, immediately 
, after his death, in 1767. The outline of the city is nearly 
squai’e, each side being about 1,000^ yards in length ; the area 
is about 216 acres, or a third of a square mile, and its popu- 
lation may be conjectured not to exceed 15,000. Its elevation, 
according to Malcolm® and Dangerfield, is 1,098 feet above the 
sea ; but Jacquemont, who, however, did not make any baro- 
metrical observations on the subject, is of opinion that this 
estimate errs in excess. 

Indore was plundered in 1801 by the army of Doulut Bao 
Scindia, which had previously defeated® Holcar, at the head of 
above 30,000 men. In 1804, it was occupied,' without resist- 
ance, by a British force under Colonel Murray; but was 
restored on the subsequent pacification, in 1805. Distance 
south-west from Agra 402 miles ; S.T7. from Delhi 494 ; 
S. from K’eemuoh 142 j S. from Nusseerabad, by Keemnch, 
285 ; S.'W. from Saugor 224 ; S.W. from Allahtibad, by Saugor, 
537 ; W. from Calcuttii, by Allahabad, 1,030 ; N.E. from 
Bombay, vid Maligaum and Nassiok, 377. Lat. 22° 42', long. 
75° 50'. 

II7DOS. — ^A town in the British district of Burdwan, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 62 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 9', 
long. 87° 41'. 

INDBAL. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Hizam, three miles from the left bank of the 
Manjera river, and 111 miles W.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 12', long. 77° 6'. 

IHDBEE, in Sirhind, a town on the right bank of the Delhi 
Canal, and on the route from Kurnal to Booren, being 15 miles 
H. of the former. A little above this tomi it has been pro- 
posed to commence a watercourse from the Delhi Canal, to feed 
the canal in contemplation for uniting the waters of the J uinna 
and of the Sutlej. Distant H.AV. from Calcutta 980 miles. 
Lat. 29° 52', long. 77° 8'. 

INDTJBGIJBII,' in the Bajpoot state of Boondec, a fort 
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and town held by n petty® tributary rajab, 45 miles 2T.E. of tbe 
town of Kotah. Lafc. 25° 41', long. 7G° 19'. 

IlfD UitPUB, in the fief or jagbire of Eampore, under tbe 
jurisdiction of tbe lieutenant-goremor of the Iforth-West Pro- 
vinces, a ^•illage on tbe route from Bareilly to Almora, and \ 
51 miles E". of the former. Supplies and water are plentiful. ’ 
The road in this part of tbe route is bad ; tbe country level and 
partially cultivated, but in many places overrun with jungle. 
Lat. 28° 57', long. 79° 26'. 

lEBUS. — A. great river of Asia. Among tbe various tribes 
and people through whose territories it flows, it bears different 
names ; but that by which it is most generally known and most 
highly celebrated, is Indus, derived from tbe Sanscrit Sindhu^* 
which word, changed by tbe Greeks into Sintliiis, and by tbe 
Latins into 8indtts,'\ ultimately passed into tbe name now in 
ordinaiy use. Though tbe vigilant jealousy of tbe Chinese, 
who rule Tibet, has excluded Europeans from that country, 
the inquiries of Moorcroft,® Trebeclc, and Gerard, have esta- 
blished, beyond any reasonable ground of doubt, that tbe 
source of tbe longest and principal stream of tbe Indus is at 
tbe north of the Kailas Mountain, j; regarded in Bindoo mytho- 
logy as tbe mansion of the gods,^ and Siva’s paradise; and 
though over-estimated by Gerard^ in respect to its altitude, 
still having an elevation of 22,000 feet above tbe level of tbe ^ 
sea. The locality of tbe source of tbe Indus may be stated 
with somb probability to be in lat. 32°, long. 81° 30’. Kear its 
source, it bears the name of Sinlt-hha-bal, or “lion’s mouth,’’® 
from a superstitious belief that it flows from one. It first 
t.akes a north-westerly direction to T.agle, about ICO miles from 
tbe place of its reputed source. It is there joined ou its left,® 
or south-western side, by tbe Eekung Choo, or “river of 
Gartope,” which rises on tbe western base of tbe Kailas 

=*= Sind or Sindhu, "the sea,"— ShakespKir in r. 

+ Pliny observes, " Indns incolis Sindns appellatus." 

$ Bitter (Erdknnde von Asien, i. 13) derives the nnine K-ailas, or Knilnsn, 
from lal, “ to he cold.” Ideler, in tbe index to that work, tmnsLvtcs it • 
lioch Gipfel, “high summit.” Hodgson states "that Cylos is a genenti 
appellation for high ranges always covered with snow." (As. Bcs. xiv. 93.) 
Humboldt states that kylas signifies " cold mountain ” {monlagnefroid), and 
Kailassi any '• very elevated summit." (Asio Centralo, i. 112.) 
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Mounlain. Moorcroft" found the “ river of Garfcope,” at aljout 
forty miles from its supposed source, *'a clear, broad, and 
rapid, but not deep, river.’* The country tbrough wbicb tbeso 
streams flow, varies iu elevation from is.OOO to 18,000 feet. 
It is one of tlie most dreary regions in existence, tbe surfaco 
being for Ibc most part formed by the disintegration of the 
granite of tbe adjacent mountains. It is swept over by tlio 
most furious winds, generally blowing from tbe north. Tbeso 
arc at once piercingly cold and p.arcliingly dry, and no vegeta- 
tion is visible but a few stunted shrubs and some scant)' and 
frost-witliered herbage. It is, however, tbe proper soil for the 
production of shawl-wool, which is obtained from the yak,® * 
the goat, the sheep, certain animals of the deer kind, and even, 
it is s.aid, from the horse and the dog. 

The united stream bears the name of the northern confluent, 
Sinh-kba-bab ; and, near, the La Ganskicl Pass, about flfly 
miles below the junction, the river leaves tbe table-land through 
which it had previously flowed, and enters the deep gorges of 
the great depression dividing the Kouenlun or Moor, Taugh 
from the Himalaya. To this point, five miles from the Chinese 
frontier,® aud having aii elevation of 14,000 or 15,000 feet, its 
course has been explored by Trcbeck, the companion of Moor- 
croil. It is situate in lat. 32° 50', long. 79° 22', on the border 
of a sandy plain, or rather wide valley, studded with small 
lakes, having their edges incruslcd with soda-t The river was 
here ibund to bo about sixty yards wide, apparently deep, and 
iu the middle of November frozen over in mo.st parts. It is, 
however, fordable occ.asionnlly in this neighbourhood, becoming 
ill summer shallower during the progress of night,* and deeper 
as the day advances, in consequence of the melting of the snows 
on the adjacent summits, through the sun’s heat. Thirty 
miles below this, the river turns nearly south-west for a short 

* Gerard, just quoted, ohgorves (24 Ji), "Tho silky softneag of tlio goat’s 
flecco, and oven its oxistenco, depends on tlio nrid nlr nnd vegetation, ” ns 
the coldest tracts of tlio nimnlnyn, whero not chametorired by diynoss, 
f.iil to euppoit this state nf anininl life in porfoelion. This view of tho 
subject in supported hy the obscrv.ations of Oonolly on tho Angora goat. 
(.Toum.a1 of Roy. As. Soo. 1810, vol. vi. p. ICO.) 

+ Tills appears to ho the farthest point to which tho Siiih-kha-hab has 
been ascouded Iw European, though, as has been seen, its feeder, tho 
“ river of Gartopo," was crossed nnd surveyed hy Moorcroft much liiglior. 
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distance, and then tahes the direction of north-Tvest. At 
TJgshi, which is about 330 miles from the source, it was sur- 
veyed by jVIoorcroft,- and found to he about fifty yards wide. 
Close to Le, the capital of Ladakh, and thirty miles below 
TJgshi, the elevation of its bed is not less than 10,000 feet ; s 
and if that of its source he assumed at 18,000, and its length, ' 
so far, at 3G0 miles, its fall* will be found to be twenty-two 
feet per mile. Yet the descent of the bed of the Sinh-khn-bab 
is far less rapid than tliat of the Sutluj,^ which in thirty miles 
descends 2,300 feet, or about seventy-six feet in the' mile. 
Holding its course in a direction approaching to north-west, 
the Sinh-kha-bab, about eighteen miles below Le, is joined, 
opposite to Xiemo, by the river of Zanskar, flowing from the 
district of the same name, and in a direction from south-west 
to north-east. The Zanskar^ is a very riipid, turbid river ; the 
Sinh-kha-bab, a clear and placid stream. About thirty miles 
below this, and 408 from its source, Tigne® found the river, at 
Kulutzi, crossed by a wooden bridge, 'and only twenty-fivo 
yards wide. The small size of the river, after a course of more 
than 400 miles, can only be accounted for by the excessive 
aridity® of the elevated tract through which it has held its way. 
Moorcroft^ estimates the breadth of the river at this place at 
only twenty yards ; but he found that it rose nearly fortj' feet 
during the season of inundation. Having flowed about fifty- 
five miles below this place, in a north-west direction, it receives 
from the south the river of Dras, which, rising in the moun- 
tains forming the north-eastern frontier of Elashmir, holds a 
north-easterly course of about ninety miles, and, receiving 
several streams both from the east and west, discharges a con- 
siderable volume® of water at its confluence. Prom this con- 
fluence the Sinh-kha-hah takes a more northerly direction, for 
about forty-seven miles, to the fort of Karis, in lat. 35° 11', 
long. 75° 57', where® it receives, from the north, the water of 
the Shy-yok, by far its most important tributary above the 

* Tigne (Ejishmir, ii.- 3il) states the deration of Le at about 10,000 
feet ; according to wbicb, tbe bed of the Indus tbero must be below that 
height. Hoorcrofc' sL-ites tbc elevation of Le to be above 11,000 feet, and 
that of tbc confluence of tbc Zi-mbkar river and Sinh-kba-bab, about twenty 
mile? fnrtlicr down the streani, and consequently less der-ated, at iicariy 
12,000 feet. 
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river of Kabool. The Shy-yok, though not explored to its 
source by any Duropcau, is considered, from the concurring 
testimony of the natives, to have its origin at the southern end 
< of an extensive glacier, or frozen lake, embosomed in a gorge 
on the southern side of the Karakorum or Mooz Tough Moun- 
tains, and in lat. 35° 33', long. 77° 40*. It holds a generally 
south-easterly course for about forty miles, and then turns, 
first to the nortlMvcst, and afterwards to the west, for about 
185 miles farther, to its junction with tho Sinh-kha-bab. The 
accumulation of ice in the great glacier from which this river 
proceeds, its subsequent dislodgcmcnt, and tho obstruction 
thereby caused in the channel of the Shy-yok, have from time 
to time caused the water to make violent irruptions through 
its ordinary barriers, lending to drcadful inundations. The 
great and sudden flood of the Indus, which, in the summer of 
1811, was felt ns far as Attock, and even bej-ond it, has been 
gcnerallj’ attributed to such a cause.* At tho confluence of 
the two rivers, tho Shy-yok is about 150 yards broad, the Sinh* 
liha-bab not more than eighty ; but the latter is tlio deeper, 
and lias a greater body of water. Bcloiv the confluence, the 
river is known by tho name Aba Sind® (Indus Proper). About 
twonly-five miles below tho point of junction, and westward of 
it, the Indus, opposite Iskardoh, receives from tho north the 
river of Shyghur. The downward course of the Indus between 
Ibkardoh and Mnkpon-i-Shagaron, in which interval it runs a 
distance of about ninety miles, is in a direction west-north- 
west.® At Makpon-i-Shagaron, in hit. 35° 48', long. 74° 30', 
according to Vigne, who viewed tho place at the distance of 
eighteen miles, the liver emerges from tho mountainous region, 
and, turning south, a course which it thenceforth continues to 
keep generally to tho sea, takes its way through tho unoxplorad 
country north of Attock. Vigne caused the part intervening 
between Iskardo and Makpon-i-Shagaron to be explored by his 
native servants, who found it to flow tlirough a succession of 
rocky gorges and deep and narrow valleys, rugged and dillicult, 
but presenting nothing else remarkable: more recently this 
section has been examined by Europeans. About three miles 
south of Makpon-i-Shagaron, it receives, from the north-west, 
a considerable stream, called tho river of Gilghit.'' Vigne, 
who viewed the Indus at Acho, about tu’enty-five miles below 
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tliM ootilliK-ncc, dtwribp* it tlicro bb n rapt torrent rupliing , 
IliixHigh n vall'-y nix or ceven mile'* vido, otul liolding n sotitU- 
v.<'j*ierly coiirro, wbich miglil be tni't'd doRiiivardij for at IcAHt ’ 
forty-lire niilcr. I'l-oiu tberifc to Derbcnd, a distance of about 
in milo-s its j-ourpe liei tbrousli countries inhabited by bar- ? 
barons nnil fanatical tribes of ilusMilinnn'i, mid uliiob does not 
ajijn>ar to liavo over been orjilorcd by Jinrnpeans.® At Dcr- 
bond, on llio nortbern Imnudarj' of tlic 15riti&U territory of 
tlie Punjab, it was in 1S37 Huneyt-d by Lieutenant TjcccIi, of 
liie llenynl llngiiti-ers, and tbi*n‘, in llio middle of August, about 
vlueb time it is fullest, be found it 100 yards \rlde. From 
Ibi.s |ilaiT, about Sill miles from its rource, and in bit. IW’ lb', • 
long. 7;!'’ SI', be descended the river on a raft toAttocb, a 
distance of about pivl»‘ miles.'’ In tbis interval, tbc river, 
llmvjnp Ibroiigb a plain, bas a Imud ebaunel of no great depth, 
containing nmny i-sland.*, and i.s ford.ible in five places. 

Tlic fords art; only av.nilable in avintcr, ivben tbe ritvr is 
lowest, and even tben tbe attempt is perilou.'*, from tbcnipidity 
of tbe current and tbe benumbing eoldne.ss of tbc water. If 
the nccmint given by Jlasson* be correct, 1,200 borsemen were 
^\vept away and drowned on one occasion wbon the Indus was 
crossed liy Jlunjcet Singli at one of these fords. Hough® 
states the number lo.st at 7,000. SUaU Shooja forded the 
Indus in IfOO® above AUock, but bis ruceess was considered 
to be almost a miracle, "Where crossed by Forster,* about 
twenty miles above Attoeb, in the middle of July, and consc- 
ijuently when fullest, it was three-quarters of a mile or a 
mile in breadth, with a rough and rapid current, endangering 
Ibo fcrvY-boal, tUowgU large, enough to contain seventy 
persons, together with much roerclinndise and some horses. 
Close ahovc Attock, the Indus receives, on the western 
side, the great river of Kabool, which drains the extensive 
b.asiii of Kabool, Ibo nortbern declivity of Hufeid Kob, tbc 
southern declivity of Jfindoo Koosh and Cbitral, and the other 
extensive vallcyH which furrow tlii.s last gmat range on the 
Foulh. IJotb riven* Imve large volumes of water, and arc very' 
rapid,- and as Ibey meet amidst nnincroiis roek-s^ the con- 
fluence i« turbulent, and attended with great noise. Tbo 
Kabool river appears to have nmrly aa much water ns tbo 
Indus, and in one respect bas nu advantage over it, being r 
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navigable for forty miloa above the confluence,® while the 
upward navigation of the Indus is rendered impracticable by 
a very violent rapid, immediately above the junction. Both 
rivers have gold in tbeir sands, in the vicinity of Attock.^ It is 
obtained in various places along the upper course of the Indus, 
or its tributaries ; as at Gartope,® in Hundes, and also near 
the confluence of the Shy-yok, and near Iskardo. Attock, just 
below the confluence of the Kabool river, about 872 miles from 
the supposed source of the Indus, and m lat. 33° 54', long. 72° 16', 
is remarkable, as being the limit of the upward navigation of 
the latter river, and the place most frequented for passage over 
it from Hindosian to Afghanistan. The passage is,® for the 
greater part of the year, made bj' bridges of boats, of which 
there are two ; one is aboA'e the fort of Attock, where the river 
is 800 feet wide ; the other below, where it is above 540 feet 
wide. •'Wood found the depth at Attock, in August, to be 
sixty feet 5 the rate of the cun'ent six miles an hour ; the 
breadth, where he measured it above the place of the bridge, 
858 feet. The inundation aficcts the depth and speed of the 
current, rather than the breadth, at Attock. This remarkable 
point is about 1,000 feet above the sea, and consequently about 
17,000 feet below the source of the Indus,* which falls, there- 
fore, to that extent in 872 miles. This is at the average rate 
of about twenty feet per mile. The length of its channel from 
Attock to the sea is 042 miles,^ and consequently, in that 
lower part' of its course, it falls little more than a foot per mile. 
At Attock, the river, flowing generally south-south-west, as it 
does below Derbend, enters a deep rocky channel in the Salt 
range, or secondary mountains, which connect the eastern 
e.xtrcmity of Sufeid Koh with the base of the Himalaya, in the 
Punjab. In this part of its course, the river, as well as the 
fort on its left or eastern bank, is known by the name of 
Attock, in consequence, as is generally supposed, of the pro- 
hibition under which the Hindoos originally lay of passing it 

** Burncs (Personal Narrative, 112-120) reacheil Peshawar by water, a 
distance of about fifty miles from Attock, and, consequently, the Kabool 
river and its tributary, by ascending which this was effected, cannot have 
a fall much exceeding a foot per mile. Griffith (Append, to Hough, 74) 
ascertained the height of Peshawur to be 1,008 foot. It may, thereforo, bo 
safely concluded that the height of Attock above the sea is about 1,000 feet. 
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westward.®* For about ten miles below* Attock, the river, 
though in general rolling between high cliffs of slate rock, has 
a culm, deep, and rapid current; but for above 100 miles 
farther down, to Fiala-Bagli, it becomes an enormous torrent, > 
■whirling and rolling among huge boulders and ledges of rock, 
and between precipices® rising nearly perpendicularly several 
hundred feet from the water’s edge. The water here is a 
dark lead-colour, and hence the name Nilal>} or “blue river,” 
given as well to the Indus as to a town on its banks, about 
twelve miles below Attock. At Grhora Trup, about twenty 
miles below Attock, the immense body of water passes through 
a channel only 250 feet wide, but haring a depth of 180 
feet, the velocity being about ten miles on hour. 

"Wood, describing the course of the river from Attock to 
Kaln-Bagh, says,® “ It here rushes down a valley varying from 
100 to 400 yards iride, between precipitous banks from 70 to 
700 feet high.” During inundation, the river rises in this part 
about fifty feet, 'it is obvious, that at the'season when this 
occurs, extending from the end of May to September, the 
upward voyage is impracticable. The doivnward voj’agc may 
at all times be performed, though attended with considcrablo 
danger during inundation. It has been suggested, that there 
are several places along this rock-bound channel where it would 
be practicable to construct an iron bridge across the river, tho 
breadth at various points not exceeding 300 feet (sometimes 
falling short of this), and the banks being solid limestone.® 
Tlie natives frequently venture down this vast torrent, fioating 
on a inussuk or inflated hide."* The boats employed here are 
called duggnlis,® and are heavier and more strongly built than 
the duiidis, or boats used in the lower part of the river. The 
upward voyage, when practicable, is effected by means of track- 
ing, — sails resorted to previously, being either useless, from tho 
prevalence of dead calm, or dangerous, in consequence of the 
varying and violent squalls produced in the current of air by 
the effect of the lofty and irregular banks. As the river 

* iiccordiiig to Wilford (As, Bos. vi. 529), Attato,, or "tlie forbidden.” 
The probiintion of crossing seems, booever, pretty genernUy set <it naugiit, 
n.s xrns seen in tlie case of tbe Hindoos in tlio British armies invading 
Aigbanistan, Hongb (334) derives the n.'ime-from Aluk or Utuh, “pre* 
ventioa ” or "..obstacle.” 
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approaches the plain country helonr Ivnla-Bagh, the channel 
expands nearly to the breadth of 500 yards ; just above that 
town the width is 481 y'ards.® Below Kala-Bagh, in lat. 'wood.Oim, 
32° 67', long. 71° 36', and about 830 miles from the jnouth, the 
river enters the plain, the east or left hank here becoming low, 
while on the right the Elhuaaoree Hills rise abruptly from the 
water, liaving, as Burnes^ observes, “ the appearance of a vast » Pers. Narr. 07. 
fortress, formed bj' nature, with the Indus as its ditch.” Along 
the base of these hills, which stretch south-south-west for about 
seventy miles, the channel is deep, generally having soundings 
about sixty feet.® On entering the plain, the water loses its “ wood, in App. 
clearness, and becomes loaded with mud. In inundation, the sas,’ 
depth of the stream is not so much affected in this part of its 
course as ai'e the breadth and velocity' ; and here, as well as in 
the Delta, the river, when swollen, overflows the. adjacent 
country to a great extent.® Erom Kala-Bagh, southwards, to » r.ord, ^ 
Miitunkote, distant^ about 850 miles, the banks, either right or of llic Indus, G4. 
left, or both, are in several places so low, that the first rise of 
the river covers the country around with water, extending, as 
the inundation advances, as far as the eye can reach. On this 
portion of the river’s course "Wood* says : — “ So dill’used was ' 0»u5 do. 
the stream, that from a boat iu its centre no land could be 
discovered, save the islands upon its surface, and the mountains 
on its western shore. Erom Dera Ismael Khan to Kala-Bagh, 
a distance of above 100 miles, the eastern bank cannot once 
be seen from tbe opposite side of the river, being either ob- 
scured by distance or hidden by iuteijacent islands.” These 
islands, when the river is low, are gentle elevations of the 
mainland, much frequented on account of the luxuriant pas- 
ture ; but during the season of inundation, they, as well as the 
immediate hanks, are deserted, in consequence of the danger 
resultin" from the sudden, irregular, and irresistible irruptions 
of the current. “ In this month” (July), observes 'Wood,® ’ w- ><»• 

“ the islands are abandoned, and as the boat swiftly glides 
amidst the mazy channels that intersect them, no village cheers 
the sight, no human voice is heard ; and, out of sight of land, 
the voyager may for hours be floiiting amidst a wilderness of 
green island fields.” The habitations are generally ])]aced at 
a considerable distance from the hanks. If this precaution ho 
disrcg.'ircled, they are exposed to the fate of Dera Ismael Khan,® ® la. no. 
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a largo town, wliicli, Avith its flourisliing palm-groves, was totally 
swept avay in 1S29. Soraeliums tlic Indus suiTers very sudden 
and extraordinary changes. Tor instance, on one occasion, at 
the setting in of night, "Wood found it to have an uuhroken 
expanse of 2,274- }'arda in breadth,'* and next morning its bed 
was a confused mass of sand-banks, in which the main chaimel 
was only 259 yards wide; this extraordinary change haring 
occurred in consequence of a great body' of the water of the 
river haring made its escape into a low tract in the ricinity of 
its course. As the inuud<*]tion originntes in the mclling of tiic 
snows ill the Hindoo Koosh and the Himalaya, it commences 
with spring, and retrogrades as autumn advances; and so 
regular is this proccs.«, that, according to "Wood,® it begins to 
ri.ic on the 23rd of March, and to subside on the 23rd of 
September, its inaximam being about the Ctb or 7tli of August. 
Tlie average rise of the inundation between ICala-Bagb and 
Jlittunkote is eight feet and a half;® the declivity of the water’s 
edge is eight inches per mile. In this part of its course, with 
the exception of the Koorum, the Indus receives scarcely any 
accession to its water. Higher np it has a few tributaries, 
though of no great import.'incc. Thus, on the right, or west 
bank, in lat. 33® 23', long. 71® 52', the Too, described by 
Hlpbinstonc^ as a deep and clear stream, falls into it. On the 
left, or east side, in lat. 33® 47', long. 72® IG’, the Indus receives 
the Hnrroo,® a small stream ; and on the same side, lower down, 
in lat. 33® 1', long. 71® 4G', the Swan,® also an inconsiderable 
stream. Tiic Indus, between Kala-Bngb and iMittuii Ivote, in 
consequence of the great breadth of its channel, is scarcely 
nlTocted by rain ; but in the narrow part, above Kala-Bagh, it 
soincUmcs rises eight or nine feet in a short time from this cause, 
lu many' places where the river flow's through the plain, there 
is ail inner and an outer bank. The outer banks* run at a great 
distance from each other, and between them, during inunda- 
tion, the vast body of water rolls often in several channels, 
separated by shifting islands : when the river is low, this great 
course becomes a sballow valley of very' irregular breadth, and 
the shrunken river meanders along its bottom. If the outer 
b.ink8 were continuous, the river would roll along in a stream 
varying in breadth according to the gi'cater or loss degree of 
inundation ; hut at all times, even when fullest, ill a defined 
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cliaimel of moderate breadth, though varying greatly in different 
parts. In many places, however, the outer bank is wanting, 
and, during inundation, the river expands over the country, 
converting it into an extensive lake. Between Mittunkoto 
and Bukkur, the inundation extends Bometimes twenty miles 
from the western side of the river, in its low state, and ten or 
twelve from tho eastern side.® Wbod® gives the width of 
the shrunken river as varying from 480 to 1,600 3 'ards, and 
the average width at about 680 5 'arda; its usual maxima of depth 
at nine, twelve, or fifteen feet : but its bed is so irregular, and 
BO'liable,_to be obstructed by shifting shoals, that though it 
cannot be regularly and safely forded in any part, except that 
intervening between Torbcla and Attock,^ its navigation, even 
below the confiucnce of the Knbool, cannot be cficctcd at all 
times, and continuously throughout its whole course, by boats 
drawing more than thirty inches water. The general velocity 
of the stream in its shrunken state is estimated by "Wood at 
three miles an hour ; but be observes,® " it is scarce]}'’ necessary 
to remark, that tho three last items (breadth, depth, velocity) 
arc very inconstant. At no two places are the measuremouts 
exactly alike, nor do they continue the same at one place for a 
single week.” In fact, tho bi'eadth, during inundation, is only 
250 feet at Ghora I’rup;® and bo" w Mittiiukote,^ it in one 
place amounts to thirty miles ; the depth at the same time and 
place is 186 feet, and in other places only twelve feet : the 
velocity at Ghora Trup, dm’ing the inundation, is ten miles an 
Lour ; at other places, not half that, and when the river is low, 
often not more than two mUcs an hour. 

The general course of the river is a little west of south from 
Attock to tho confluence of the Punjnud, the channel which 
conveys the collected streams of the Punjab. T^’s.cf’ufluence 
is on the left or enstem side of the Indus, two or three miles 
below Mittunkote, in lat. 28° 35', long. 70° 28', and about 
490 miles from tbe sea. Above the confluence, the breadth of 
the Indus is less than that of the other river, but, in con- 
Bcquence of tho greater depth and velocity, the former has the 
greater volume of water. APood® found tho Indus having a 
breadth of 608 yards, a velocity of about five miles an hour, a 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, and discharging 91,719 cubic 
■^eet per second. Tho Punjnud had a breadth of 1,766 yards, 
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a velocil}' of nLoui two miles an hour, a depth of twelve or 
fifteen feet, and discharged GS,955 cubic feet per second. 
Dclow the confluence, the Indus is in its lowest state 2,00C 
yartls wide. Its aspect in this part is well described h> 
Boilcau.® "At the place where wo crossed the Indus, almos'" 
immediately below its junction with the Punjnud, its stream ' 
2j0i7 3 'nrds, or nearly a mile and a quarter, in breadth, at > 
place where its width was unbroltcn either by islands or san'^ 
b.nnks. The kinks are very low, and the water rerj' muddy 
having just begun to rise, from the nieUiug of the snows at i^ 
sources ; nor is tlic stream of very great depth, except in t 
main channel ; but with all these drawbacks, it is a magnifleen 
sheet of water — a veiy prince of rivers.” For a considcrabh 
distance .above and below Mittunkotc, the country is low,* am 
the inundation e.vteusivc, reaching to Shikarpoor, and even ‘ 
some places distant from the river twenty miles to the wesJ 
and extendiug eight or ten miles to the cast. Lower down, u 
Force, the stream makes its way through a low ridge of lim 
stone and flint, which stretches from the mountains of Cute 
G-undava,* eastward, to Jcssulmair. There arc strong ind’'* < 
tions that the stream, in remote ages, swept far eastward alcm 
their norlhern base, and irrigated the level tract at prese 
desert, but exhibiting numerous proofs that it once was traverse 
by large streams,- and was both fertile and populous. ' 
present, this ridge is cat, not only by the Indus, hut, a ft 
miles farther east, by the Eastern Narra, which diverges fre 
the main stream, on the eastern side, a short distance aho 
Eorce, and takes a soulh-eastcrl}- course through the desert, 
which it is usually lost, though in violent utuudalions.it ro’ 
onward to the sea iu a great volume of water, dischargiug ifc' 
through the Koree, or most eastern mouth, which is in gen , 
quite deserted by tbe fresh water. At Koree there are f- 
rockj' islets, the largest of which, that of Biikkur, contains 
extensive fort, and divides the river into two channels. il 
miles below this place, the "Western Narra, a great and p- 
manent branch, divaricates from the Indus on the western sii 

* Such is the statemeot of TTood (in Burhes, Personal Karr. 

Iiord, on the conlraty (Medical hlem. 61), states that the' banks he! 
Mittnnhoto are not much inundated ; hut 'Wood’s industrious research 
general aecnraoj are well known. 
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and, after a tortuous course of nearly 120 miles, rejoins the 
main stream about four miles south-east of Schwan. A little 
above that town, the Narra has a largo but shallow expansion, 
called Lake Mauclmr, varying in circuit from thirty to fifty 
miles, according to the greater or less degree of inundation. 
This great watercourse, in the part intervening between Lake 
IMauchur and the Indus, has a name distinct irom that of the 
Narra, being called the Arul. From Sehwan, downwards, to 
the clllux of the Fulailce, a distance of about eighty miles, the 
bed of the river is much depressed below the level of tho 
adjacent coiiiitry, and the banks are elevated from sixteen to 
twcnt3' feet* above the surface in the low scnsoji ; in this part 
of tlio course, inundations rarely overspread the country, and 
irrigation is eflected by raising the water with the Persian 
wheel. The Fnlailcc, a large branch, though j'earl}’ diminishing, 
leaves tho Indus, on the eastern side, about twelve miles north 
of Ilydcrabad, and, flowing soutli-cast, insulates tho Gunjah 
Hills, on which that town is built, ns, about fifteen miles below 
it,"* an offset running westward rejoins the main stream. At 
Triccal, where is tho point of reunion, in lat. 25° O', long. 
G8° 21', tho Delta commences ; all below it, and contained 
between the Fulnilce on tho east, and tho extremo western 
branch of tho Indus, being, with little exception, alliivinl, and 
obviously deposited by tho river. Tho Fulaileo holds a south- 
casterl)'^ course, in the lower part of which it bears the name of 
tho Gonnee, which, communicating, during high inundations, 
with tho Phurrann, is therebj’’ discharged into the sea tlirough 
tho Korec mouth. Tlio Korcc mouth may more properly bo 
termed an arm of tho sea, ns tho water is salt, and it receives a 
current from the Indus only during inundations of unusual 
height. Durnes® found it seven miles wide and twenty feet 
deep at Cotasir, about twenty miles from tho open sea. Some 
suppose it to have once been tho principal mouth of tho Indus, 
constantly disch.ii’ging tho water of the Narra, whicli they 
consider to havo been the chief branch. It is at present the 
most eastern of the estuaries connected with the Indus. Q'ho 
Pinyaree, a wide brauch, which diverges from tlio Indus at 
Dunna, about forty miles below Il^'derabad, is navigable, 
downwards, to witliiu fifty miles of the sen : at that dislanco 
tlic navigalion is closed by a bund® or dam, thrown ncro'^s it at 
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Maghribce ; but as the \rater malves its Tray tlirougb small 
creeks in time of inundation, tbe navigation recommences 
below tlie bund, and continues to tbe sea. The Pinyaree dis- 
charges itself through tbe Sir estuary,” two miles wide at its 
mouth, with a depth on tbe bar of one fathom, and of from 
four to six inside : it is next, westward, to tlie Koree mouth. 
At about six miles above Tatta, the Xulniree, a small branch, 
leaves the Indus on the right or western side, and may be con- 
sidered to mark the commencement of the Delta on that side. 
Were not its water lost by absorption and evaporation, it 
would generally insulate T.itta,® as it now does occasionally. 
At about five miles below Tatta,® and sixty miles from the sea, 
the Indus is divided into two great branches, — the Buggaur, 
which flows westward, and the Sata, which maintains the 
previous course of the Indus southward, and is in strictness 
the continuation of that river. The 3Iull and the jMoutnee, 
formerly great branches, leaving the left or eastern side of the 
Sata, are now so diminished ns to be almost diy. The estuaries, 
however, remain that of the Mull is narignble for boats ; it is 
the mouth next westward of the Sir ; and beyond this, in the 
same direction, is the Kahn, or estuary of the Moutnee, at 
present unn.avigable.® A few miles further west is the ICooky- 
warree mouth, now blocked up by a sand-bank, but forming, 
in 183V, when Carless published his accomat, “the grand 
orabouchnre of the Indus,”® having a breadth of 1,100 yards. 
Even then, however, the navigation was rendered difficult by 
an enormous hank stretching across it, nnd extending five 
miles out to sea. The Sata now discharges the great bulk of its 
waters through tbe Kedewarree, the next mouth proceeding 
westward, the embouchure of which was considerably diverted 
during the inundation^ of 1848. Its channel is well defined, 
having 'no less ihau from seven to eight feet water at low 
spring tides. Eollowing the line of coast in a portli-westerly 
direction, the next estuary is that of the Hujamrec, where the 
English force, advancing in lS3S on AlTghanistan, were 
landed.® IText in succession, in tbe same direction, is the 
Jboa mouth, leading by the river of the same name to the 
Buggaur, and practicable to the junction for river steamers 
during the fioods. During the low- season, the estuaries of 
both the Jooa and Hujamree are safe roads® for ingress or 
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egress, independent of frosh-wntcr diselittTgc. The Duhlinr 
and Gorahee, now nnited, form tho next month, which has fivo 
feet on tho bar at low water; beyond wbicli is tho Pityaneo, 
also communicating with the Buggaur, by wliich it was for a 
time deserted/ Biirtber on is the Cooddee mouth, having five 
feet at low water ; and this is succeeded by the Bitty, one of 
the largest, deepest, and best-defined of the mouths of the 
Indus, and much frc(jucatcd by sleamcrs to and from 
Kurrachee, IText, and last, is the Gizree, the estuary of n 
branch of the Indus formerlj- obliterated, but again rendered 
navigable for boats, though having but two feet water at its 
mouth at low tide. 

The distance from the Korce estuary, in the south-east, to 
the mouth of Gizree creole, in the north-west, is about 130 
miles, and such is, consequently, the length of tho sencoast of 
the Delta. There are several mouths of less importance, and 
the enumeration of wliioh is unnecessary. Tlierc arc also nume- 
rous intricate cross-channels, allou-ing an inland navigation 
for small vessels between the vainous ereoks and branches. 
To sum up briefly this involved subject — during tho season of 
low water, tho Indus fulls into tho sea by only one clianiicl of 
any iniportiince : this, called the Sata, Munnejah, or Wanyanee, 
has its efllux by the Hedewarrcc moiitb, the entrance of wliich 
is very unsafe, and consequent!}' avoided by coasting craft. 
“ Impetuous currents and shifting sands arc dangers they are 
not disposed to encounter. Sharp vessels grounding on such 
a locality seldom escape serious disaster, a few liours being 
sufficient to engulf them in a bed of sand, from wliich no 
human .aid or skill can extricate them.”® The other mouths, 
with the exception of tho Bitty, arc, in the season of low water, 
little more than creeks silted up and closed at v.arious distances 
from the sea. The number of these creeks or estiinrios at 
present at all worth noticing, is thirteen, occurring in the 
following order in proceeding from south-east^ to north-west : 
tho ICoreo, Seer, Jfull, Kahn, ICookewniTce, Kodywnrrco, 
Ilujamree, Jooa, Durbar, Bittecanec, Coondee, Bitty, and 
Gizree. TJie lido influences the Indus ne.arly up to Tatla,® a 
distance of about seventy miles. The spring tide rises nine 
feet. 

The description above given of llic moullis and lower 
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brandies of the Indus is mainly applicable to their state when 
the river is lowest. "When the river is at its height, as Burnes' 
obsen'es, “ the great branches of this river arc of themselves 
60 numerous, and throw oflf such nn incredible number of arms,' 
that the inundation is general ; and in those places which are 
denied this advantage by fortuitons circumstances, artificial 
drains, about four feet wide and three deep, conduct the water 
through the fields.” For about twenty miles from the sea, 
the whole country is nearly submerged. At this season, the 
water of the sea is fresh for some distance from the land, and 
discoloured for a still greater.** The quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Indus is by no means proportionate to the 
enormous supplies derived from its numerous tributaries ; the 
larger portion seems lost by evaporation, absorption, and 
employment for irrigation in a sultry climate where rainsel-- 
dom falls. T\''ood and Lord* state the maximum discharge in 
August, at 41G,0S0 cubic feet per second, and in December, 
at 40,857 cubic feet per second. The water in the early part 
of the season of inundation is very unwholesome, in conse- 
quence of the great quantity of decayed vegetable and animal 
matter held in suspension by it. Lord,"* who made e.tperi- ' 
ments by desiccating the water and weighing the residuum, 
computes that the quantity of silt annually discharged by the 
river, during the seven months of inundation, would suffice to 
form an island or bank forty-two miles long, twenty-seven miles 
broad, and forty feet deep ; but it is clear, that this computa- 
tion must be received with great allowances, ns, according to 
it, the land of Sinde must have been much farther advanced • 
into the Indian Ocean than it is found to be. After the early 
part of the season of inundation, if the water be preserved 
until the earthy admixture has subsided, it is both palatable 
and wholesome. 

The Indus is infested by alligators ;® they are of the gxmjial ' 
or long-snouted kind, the common kind being unknown in the 
river, though numerous in lagoons near Kurrachee. ‘The-SoZiin,®, 
a cetaceous animal, the size of a porpoise, is common. Nowhere - 

* The junction of the fresh and salt water, accordieg to Bnmes, is 
"without violence, and might he now and then discovered by a snuill 
streak of foam and a gentle ripple.” Pottingcr states, that it aiuses "a 
very confused rippling’” (p, 9), 
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are fisli finer or more abundant, and tLcy form a large portion 
of the sustenance of the population of the adjacent country. 
‘Westmacott'' enumerates sixteen kinds, some as long as six or 
seven feet. The piiUa, a species of carp, is a rich and delicious 
fish, though hony to a degree dangerous to an incautious eater. 
It is largely consumed on the spot, and also dried for exporta- 
tion, 8 forming an important article in the scanty trade of 
Sinde. The fisherman of the pulla floats, with his breast 
downwards, on an oblong earthen vessel, closed in all parts 
except an orifice, which he covers by applying his stomach to 
it. In this position, he passes along, taking the fish with a 
net at the end of a long bamboo, and depositing it in the 
vessel. 

"Wood® obsen-es, that “ the population of the banks of the 
Indus are almost amphibious. The boatmen of Lower Sinde, 
for example, live, like tfie Cfiinese, in tfieir boats. If a native 
of the Lower Indus has occasion to cross the stream, a inilla- 
jar wafts him to the opposite shore. At Bukkur, the mtitsulc 
(inflated hide) supersedes the pulla-jar ; and from Mittunkote 
upwards, every man living near the river has one. Elossids* 
(couriers) so mounted make surprising journeys, and the 
soldier, with sword and matchlock secured across his shoulders, 
thus avoids the fatigue of a long march.” The leisure time of 
every description of persons is spent in the water, or floating 
on it. Such familiarity with tho water naturally inclines the 
population to regard it as tho great medium of commercial 
intci’course, and Ilaraillon,’ who visited Sinde at the close of 
the scvoiiteonth century, found the traffic considerable. Until 
within the last few years, tho trade of the Indus was obstructed, 
and in many places destroyed, by the oppression and vexatious 
rapacity of tho various potty powers and tribes claiming sove- 
reignty over divers parts of its course. Tho success of tho 
British arms has led to the restoration of a bettor state of 
things. The doontfaJi, or boat generally used in Lower Sinde, 
is a clumsy vehicle, flat-bottomed, of capacity varying from 
thirty to fifty tons, with bow and stern, each forming a broad 
inclined plane, having, tho former, an angle with the surface of 
tho water of about twenty, the latter of about forty degrees. 
Tho jumptces, or state barges of the ameers, were of consider- 
able dimensions. AVood measurod one 120 feet long, eighteen 
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.ind n Imlf bro.ntl, and flni’Biijg two feet six indies water. In 
the upper part of tlic Indus, the boat chiefly used is the 
sohruh, in most respects resembling the doondah, except that 
it is Pinaller, lighter, and more manageable. The du^gtHi, used 
only in the hoisteroas part of the current above Kala-Bngh, 
is very strongly built, with stern and bow greatly projecting, 
to Itccp aw.ay the hull from the bank, in case of collision with 
it. It is so he.'ivy and unmanageable, that if brought far down 
the river, it is usually disposed of there, to save the labour and 
expense of tracking it back.* In proceeding up the stream 
when the vrind is unfavourable, as is generally the case during 
the half-year between the nntumnal and uDmal equinoxes, way 
must ho made exclusively by tracking. During the other half- 
year® southerly winds prevail, and the hoiits mr. up under sail 
before it, except where the use of satis becomes dangerous 
from peculiar circumstances. Steam will doubtless be found 
higbly cfllcicnt in navigating the Indus. Coninumic.ition by 
its means has indeed been already established between Kurra- 
chco and Iiroolt.an, by govcnimcnt vessels, for goods .and pas- 
FCiiger.‘>; an advantage which it is confidently believed will 
shortly be c.vtci>dcd to Knla-I3.igb, on the Indus, and to the 
town of .Thclum, on the tributary of that name. The principal 
obstacle to its general employment is the dearness and inferior 
quality of the firewood of Sinde ; but coni'* has been discovered 
near the Indus, both in the Punjab and on the western hank 
of the river, though further investigation is required as to its 
quality and qunntitj'. 

In estimating the advantages to he drawn from the narig.-!- 
tion of the Indus, reference shoidd be had, not ouly to the 
home consumption of Sinde and the Punjab, but also'to the 
demand of the various marts of those countries through which 
Afighanistan, Nhorasan, and Central Asia arc largely supplied ; 
and the best means of advancing this most important branch 
of trade, have been deemed to he the establishment of grand 
periodical fairs at suitable points on the hanks of the Indus, 
and in afibrding facilities of coromunicalion and protection to 
the commercial classes. KiiTrachce and Sukkur have been 
selected ns sites for this purpose. 

Although some of the particulars following have been already 
noticed, it may bo convenient, in conclusion, to bring them into 
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one TieiT. Tlie length of the na\'igahle part of the river from 
the sea to Attock has heen ascertained,® hj" measurement, to ‘ 'Wood, in 
he 942 miles; that of the upper part is about 860 miles; 
making a total length, in round numbei-s, of 1,800 miles. The 
average declivity of the Tvatercourse from the supposed locality 
of the source to Attock is, per mile, twenty-fouf feet ; from 
Attock doTsTLivards to Kala-Bagh, a distance of about 110 miles, 
it is twenty inches ; from this last place to Mittunkote, a dis- 
tance of about 350 miles, it is eight inches ; and thence to the 
sea, six inches. The Indus is probably destined to be an 
important channel of political and commercial communication. 

IKGEMOOIl. — ^A town in the British district of Nellore, e.i.c. Ma.noe. 
presidency of Madras, 129 miles IT.N.'W’. of Madras. Lat. 

14° 49', long. ''9° 39'- 

IlfHO'WK'A,* in the territory of Oude, a small town on the ' e.i.c. m»^doc. 
route from Bucknow cantonment to Bertaubgurh, 51 m’iles^ ourden, Tawcs 
S.E. of the former, 69 N.W. of the latter. It has a small 
bazar, and is well supplied with water. The surrounding 
country is level, with occasional patches of jangle. Lat. 

26° 33', long. 81° 25'. 

INQ-LEG-UEB. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, e.i.o. Ms.doc. 
or dominions of the Hizam, 104 miles "W.S.H^. from Hyder- 
abad, and 84 miles E. by H. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 2', 
long. 77° 1'. 

IHT AHEl. — See Si.nTEQonk MoTrsTaiKS. 

IHJILLX. — A town in the British district of G-anjam, pre- e.i.c. u«.Doe. 
sidency of Madras, 20 miles 'W.N.'W. of Ganjam. Lat. 

19° 29', long. 84° 50'. 

INHACOHDA, or TmXJBlOIGlA,! in the British district > e.i.c. ms. uoe. 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town, the piincipal place 
of the talook or subdivision of the same name. Shocks of 
earthquake have been occasionally felt at this place.® Lat. * Report on Med. 

r — . Top. of Guntoor, 

16 3 , long. 79° 48'. as. 

INTGAON, in the British district of Bareilly» lieutenant- e.i.c. ju. doc. 
governorship of the Iforth-'West Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Seetapoor, and 29 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, and partially cultivated. Lat. 

28° 16', long. 79° 56'. 

IBAHUTjS'IJGini, in the British district of Agra, lieute- E.T.aMB.Doe. 
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imnl-govcrnoraluj) of tbc K'orlli-’West Provinces, a town on tlie 
rente from Dliolpoor to Agra, 15 miles S. of the latter, Lat. 
20’ 50', long. 78’ O'. 

IRAK lllTUIl, in Siiide, rb'es at the base of the Bliool 
Hill.s, in tlie mountainous tract between Kurmchce and Sehwan, 
and in about lat, 25“ 20', long. 07“ '15', It liolda a course of 
about foily miles in a sotilli-caslcrly direction, and empties 
itself, in lat, 2J° 53', long. CS“ O', into the dund or labe of 
Kunjiir, a considerable body of brackisb water, abounding in 
lisb. Tliough the strcain fails in time of drought, water way 
always bo obtained by digging in tbc bed. 

1R15.T. — See Eiticit. 

niLAPAUli.— A town in tbc Pritisb district of Xellore, 
presidency of jMndras, 37 miles S.W. of Ongolc. Lat. 15“ 12', 
long. 70“’d0‘. 

IROK I.SLAKD, off tbc const of the Tcnnsscrim pro- 
vinces, measuring twenty miles in length from nortii to south, 
and two in breadth. The north part of the island terminates 
in a point with rocks, having clo.se to them from twonty’-five 
to thirty fathoms water.* Lat. 12’ -15', long. OS’ 2S'. 

13111 AArjADDr. — A river rising at the eastern c.xtrcmity 
of the Snowy range of the Ilimalnyas, the source of it.s prin- 
cipal tributary being in lat. 2S“ 5', long. 07“ 58'. It flows in 
a direction from north to south, traversing tbc heart of the 
Ilurrncsc territories, which it separates into two nearly equal 
divisions. After a course of 700 miles, it reaches the southern 
frontier of Burmab, and crossing over into the British province 
of I’egu, pursues its way for a further distance of 270 miles, 
reaching the Bay of Bengal by several mouths, which form the 
delta of the Irrawaddy. At the distance of 540 miles from its 
source, it passes the Burmese town of TJmmerapoora ; and .a 
few miles farther, it flows past the capital of the empire, sixty- 
livo milc.s beyond which it receives, on the right side, its groat - ■ 
confluent the Kliycndwen, flowing also from the north. The 
course of the united stream through the Burmese territory 
continues for the further distance of ISO miles. Fifty miles 
below tlio southern frontier of Buimwli, as at present defined, it 
pas.«e3 the British town of Promo ; ninety miles below which it 
diverges into two principal branches, each measuring about 
130 miles in length. The more easterly of theso branches is 
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designated tTio Eangoon or Siriam river, from the cities of 
those names built upon its banks ; and it falls into the Gulf of 
Martaban, in lat. 16° 28', long. 96° 24'. The other main branch, 
intersecting the province in a soutlMvesterly direction, 'is known 
as the river of Bassein, and discharges itself into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 15° 50', long. 94° 26'. Innumerable water- 
courses, forming the delta, are thrown off from these two 
rivers. 


Brom experiments instituted in 1852 across the river at 
Prome, to ascertain the velocity of the current, it appeared 
that the fall of the stream from October to February amounted 
to about twenty feet; the mean depth on the 25th April was 
found to range from twelve to thirteen feet; and its mean 
speed was computed at about two miles per hour.‘ The Bas- 
sein branch affords a passage for the largest ships for sixty 
miles from its mouth, and for forty miles further for vessels of 
300 tons. No river of similar magnitude, it is stated, presents 
so few obstructions.® According to the theor}' of M. Kla- 
proth® and the Chinese geographers, the Irrawaddy is a con- 
tinuation of the Sanpo of Tliibet ; but though absolute proof 
be yet wanting of the identity of the latter with the Brahma- 
pootra, little doubt appears to be now entertained on this 
point. A high authority,^ exploring the Irrawaddy at a spot 
obviously .it no great distance from its source, observes : " The 
Irrawaddy we were surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware of the proximity of its 
sources. It was not more than eighty yards broad, and still 
fordable, though considerably swollen by the melting snows ; 
the bed was of rounded stones, and both above and below 
where we stood, we could see numerous shallow rapids. As 
to the origin of the river, I felt perfectly satisfied from the 
moment I made inquiries at Sadiya; but since further evi- 
dence, founded on the report of the natives, might not have 
satisfied those who had adopted M. Klaproth’s opinion, that 
the waters of the Sanpo fiud an outlet through the channel of 
the Irrawaddy, I had resolved, if possible, to have ocular and 
incontrovertible demonstration ; and I could not help exulting, 
when standing on the edge of the clear stream, at the success- 
ful result of our toils and fatigues. Before us, to the north, 
rose a towering wall, stretching from .west to cast, offering an 
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awkwnrd impediment to the piiMngo of a river in n cross 
direction ; and we agreed on the spot, that if 51. Iflaprolh 
proved determined to make his Sanpoo pass by Ava, he must 
find a river for hi.s purpose coiisidorably removed towards or 
into Cliiiiii." A chart of the IiTiiwaddy from iRnugoon to 
Yandidioo has been piiblisbcd,® and further attempts to explore 
this river have, it is believed, been stieecssful in adding some- 
what to the stoek of knowledge on the subject. But at present 
their re.sulls are not avnilablo for general use, as no public 
cominiinication, either official or otherwise, has yet been made 
of them. A short time will probably throw open the disco- 
veries to all who may take an interest in the matter. 

ISAKlIASTKAlCOlVin Sirhind, a village with a small fort, 
on the route from Loodiannh to Ferozpoor, and -IG miles- AV. of 
the former town. It is situate in an open, level country, par- 
tiall}' cultivated, and capable of folding supplies for a mode- 
rate number of troops. AVntor is abuiid.ant, aud the road in 
this part of the route generally good, though in some places 
sandy, yet not so much so as to pre.^ent serious difficulties 
for guns or carriages. Distance If.AF. from Calcutta 1,134 
miles. Lai. 30= 57', long. 75® 10'. 

ISIIA5IU'JTEE.— The name of one of the numerous water- 
cour.^C8 of the Ganges which intersect the lower prorinccs of 
Bengal ; it divaricates from the AInrtabhanga in lot. 23° 24', 
long. 88° 42', and flowing in a southerly direction for seventy 
miles through the British districts of ITuddca and Barasut, 
falls into the Bay of Beng.al through the Soonderbiinds. 

ISJIAPOBE. — A village on the left bank of the Hooghly 
river, in the British district of Barasut, presidency of Bengal. 
At this place arc the powder-works of the government. The 
inanufacturc of gunpowder at Ishnpore was, however, directed 
to be suspended* in 1852; and though renewed® at a later 
period under a temporary emergency, a desire was expressed 
by the home government that the future manufacture of this 
article should be transferred to a station in the upper provinces. 
Distant from Calcutta 13 miles. Lat. 22° 3G', long. 8S° 23'. 

ISICABDOII,* the capital of Bultistun, is situate in an 
elevated plain, forming the bottom of a valley einhosonicd in 
stuxicndous ranges of mountains. The plain or valley of 
Iskardoh is nineteen miles long and seven broad.® Its soil is 
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formed of the detritus brought down and deposited by tho 
Indus, and b}' its great tributarj'^ the Shighur river ; the con- 
fluence being at the northern base of the rock, on which the 
fort is built. The killah or rock, the site of tho fort, is on the 
left bank of the Indus,® here a deep and rapid torrent, above 
150 3’'ards wide.'*' It is two miles long, and at the eastern end, 
where it is highest, rises nearly perpendicularly 800 feet above 
tho river, from a buttress of, sand, loose stones, and brolten 
rocks. The killah has this mural face on every side, except the 
west, wliere it slopes’ steeply to the plain. Vigne considers 
that it could be rendered as strong as Gibraltar, to which, in 
appearance, it bears much resemblance. The castle of the 
former sovereigns of Bultistan stands on a small natural plat- 
form about 300 feet above the bed of the river, and is built of 
stone, with a framework of timber, and numerous strong 
defences against musketry. It is approached by a steep zigzag 
path, traversed bj-^ gateways and wooden defences, several of 
which are also disposed in such parts of the sides of the rock 
as require to bo strengthened. ^ There is a look-out house on 
a peak, a little above the castle, and another on the summit 
above that. Everything in tho interior of this stronghold is 
constructed for defence rather than comfort, the place “ being 
a confusion of break-neck stairs, low doors, and dark passages.” 
There is a splendid view of tho valley and the river from the 
windows. The highest summit of the rock is a small level 
space of a triangular shape, aud here are piled stones, read}" to 
bo rolled down for the destruction of assailants. It is scarcely 
accessible, except on tho western side ; and there, at a height of 
about 200 feet, the acclivity is strongly^ fortified by walls and 
square towers. Tlie formation of the rock is gneiss. There is 
no water in the upper part of the killah, but below the castle 
is a fine spring. The residence of tho population attached to 
the seat of government of this fallen state is on the plain at tho 
base of the rock, and can, according to Vigne,** “ hardly be called 
a town, being a straggling collection of houses.” The number 
of these houses is estimated by Moorcroft® at 150. Vigne 
displays the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of the picturesque 
in describing the appearance of this singular and secluded place, 

AceordiDg to Vigno fii. 245). Moorcroft states it to bo 300 yards wide 
(ii. 262). 
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ns viewed by him on liis first visit to it from the direction of 
Cnslimcrc. “I, the first European who had ever beheld them 
(so 1 believe), gazed downwards from n height of G,000 or 
7,000 feet upon the sandy plains and green orchards of the 
valley of the Indus at Iskardo.” “ The rock, of the same name 
itself with the rajah’s stronghold on the cast end of it, was 
a very conspicuous object. The sti-cam from the valley of 
Sliighur, which joins the Tudns, as it washes its fool, was 
visible from the spot where I stood, but the latter river was 
bidden by the height of its loft hank, whilst on the north, and 
wherever the eye could rove, arose with surpassing grandeur a 
vast asscinhhige of the enormous suminils that compose the 
Tibctinn Himalaya.”® Ilespccting the origin of Iskardoh, 
AVadu^ mentions an absurd tradition, which at least has the 
interest of iiovcll}' for those whose knowledge of the exploits 
of “ the groat Emathian conqueror” is 'derived from classical 
sources. It is, “ that Alexander (ho Groat came here on an 
c.vpcdiiion towanls Ivliatn, or Scythia (modern China), and 
that the Kotcli iMuatak, or the Sfustak Mountains, which lie 
between Yargand and ICIiatn, being at that time impassable on 
account of tlic depth and aeverity of tlio snow, the Macedonian 
linitcd on llic present silo of tlic capital until n road could be 
cleared for liis passage ; when, leaving every part of his super- 
fiuous baggage, together with the sick, old, and infirm of his 
troops, hchiud in a fort which he erected while there, he 
advanced against KhaUi, These relics of the army founded a 
city, which they named Jskandaria, or Alexandria, now pro- 
nounced Iskardoh.” The tradition received no countenance 
from Ahmed Shah, the intelligent gylfo or sovereign of the 
country, to whom Moorcrofk® applied for information on this 
curious subject. ITcither the gj Ifo, nor any other inquirer, had 
heen able to fiud any trace of Greek colonists. Vigne,® wbo at 
one lime maintained Ibe fabulous (Jrcck origin of Iskardoh, in 
Tctractaliou states, that ” Iskardo, Skardo, or Ivardo, as it is ' 
Eomclimcs called, is obviously only an abbreviation of Sagara 
Do, the two floods or rivers.” Ho then mentions, that the 
people of Ladakh enllcd it Sagar Khood, and adds, “ S.igara is 
an old Sauscrit word for the ocean ; and in this case Sngar 
JChoocl may signify the valley of the great flood or river : Jo, 

signifying two in Persian and its cognates, is added to the 
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aiamc Sagar, because the open space is formed by tbe junction 
of two streams, the Indus and tbe Sbigbur river.” The plain 
or bottom of the valley of Iskardob is 6,300* feet above the ' visne, 11 . 200 . 
sea, and tbo summit of the rock is 7,200 above the same level. 

Ahmed Shall, the late native sovereign, had ruled the country 
with a moderation and paternal regard for his people little 
knowii among Asiatic despots. He made some unsuccessful 
efforts to become a protected vassal of our Indian government, 
as he justly dreaded the power, rapacity, and cruelty of the 
Sikhs. His fears proved true, as, a short time since, Iskardoh, 
notwithstanding its great natural strength, was seized by 
Golab Singh,® tbo present ruler of Cashmere. Iskardoh is in * la. 11 . 374 . 
hit. 35“ 12', long. 75“ 35'. 

ISIiAMABAD, in Cashmere, a town situate on the north Moorer. 11. sis. 
side of the Behut or Jhelum, here navigable, and running with vo” nusci.l'. stb. 
a gentle current. The river is about eighty yards wide, and is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Islamabad is built at the ex- 
tremity of a long, low eminence, extending from the mountains 
eastward. At the foot of this eminence is a spacious reservoir, 
of a triangular shape, supplied by a copious spring of clear 
water, slightly sulphureous, and from which gas is continually 
evolved. This spring, called Anat Nag, is supposed to have 
been produced by Yishnu. The gas docs not prevent the 
water from swarming with fish, which are considered sacred. 

Tliere are about 300 shops of shawl-weavers at Islamabad, and 
a considerable quantity of chintzes, coarse cottons, and woollens 
are also manufactured hero. Its name was originally Anat 
Nag, which, in the fifteenth centuiy’, was changed to that which ' 
it now bears. Lat. .33° 43', long. 76° 17'. 

ISLA;MABAD.— See CiirTTAGOifO. 

ISLAMGHEH, or NOHHE . — A fort of Bhawlpoor, on e.i.c. Jis. Dne. 
the route from Klmnpoor to Jossulmore, and 65 miles N. of nct-r' 
the latter place. It is a recent acquisition of tlie klip of Juunitoor, no. 
Bhawlpoor, who made hinisclf master of it at tho expense of 
Jessulmere. The fort is a very ancient .structure of small 
bricks, and has an area of about eighty yards square, with very 
lolly ramparts, varying in lioigbt from thirty to fifty foot. At 
tho north-cast angle is a high gateway, covered by an outw-ork. 

There are numerous bastions on the north and east faces, but ‘ 
few on tbo others. There is no ditcli, and tho sitiiuLion is 
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unfavouraWe for defence, as it is commanded on cveiy side ty 
sand-liills eiglii^’ feet liigb, and less than a quarter of a mile 
distant. There are a few buildings in the interior, and some 
straggling houses outsfde. "IFater is supplied from two wells. ' 
Islamgurh is in lat. 27“ 60’, long. 70° 52'. 

‘ ISLAMKOTE. — A. fort and village of Sinde, in the Eastern 
Desert, near the frontier of Cutch. The fort, 350 yards from 
the village, is seventy yards square, with walls of burnt brick 
thirty feet high, having a tower at each angle. There is but 
one gateway, which is. on the eastern side. Lat. 24° 4-2', 
long. 70° 10'. 

ISLAMZfDGG-UR, in the British district of Budaon, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Iforth-AVest Provinces, a town, tho 
chief place of the pergunnab of the same name, situate on tho 
route from Subuswan to hloradabad, 18 miles 2?. of tbo former, 
and in lat. 28° 19', long. 78° 47', 

ISLAJIjSTJGUR,!* ISLAUGABH, or ISLAMABAD, in 
tbo territory of Bhopal, a town on tho route from Soronj to the 
town of Bhopal, 55 miles S. of former, fivc^ N. of latter. It 
is situate at the confluence of the rivers Bes and Pntra, the 
waters of which supply a ditch, extending from one to tlie 
other; so that the town, and a fort of masonry® within, are by 
this means completely insulated. It was originally called 
Jugdispur, and received its present name from Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, the founder of the state of Bhopal, who took 
it by surprise® from a Hindoo zemindar, its previous bolder. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 77° 25'. 

ISLAMHDGim. — A. town in the British district of 
Mongheer, presidency of Bengal, 32 miles S.S.'W. of Mongbeer. 
Lat. 2.5°, long. 85° 58'. 

ISLAMPOOE. — ^A town in the British district of Dacca, 
presidency of Bengal, 18 miles H. by E. of Dacca. Lat. 
23° 59', long. 90° 21'. 

ISLAMPOOE. — ^A town in the British territory of Sattara, 
presidency of Bombay, 48 miles S.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 1', 
long. 74° 20'. 

ISEAHA, in the British district of Paneeput, lieutenant- 
governorship of tho Horth-West Provinces, a village on tho 
route from Kurnoul to Eewaree, and 34 miles S."!!?". of tho 
Isliunnagar of Bri^s'8 Index j town of Islam or Mnlionied.'inisni. 

US 
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fanner. "W^aler and supplies are abundant. The countrj' is 
level, and generally overrun with grass and low jungle. Tho 
road m this part of the route is excellent. Lat.. 29° IG', long. 
70° 55 '. 

JTAPAIjLI,^ in tho terrilory of Cochin, presidency of 
hladras, a town situate on a strc.am flowing from tho ‘Western 
Ghats. Distance from the citj' of Cochin, six miles ; 

Bangalore, S.W., 292. Lnt. 10° 2', long. 76° 22'. 

ITKirAPOOK. — A town in tho British district of Ganjam, 
presidency of Jladras, 32 miles S.AV. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 7', 
long. 84° 44'. 

ITUIILBE.— See Etauom. 

lA'^’IICEB, or AIBIKA,^ in the territory of Travancoro, a 
town on the seacoast, at the mouth of a channel b}' which the 
sea communicates with tho extensive cstuar}' or shallow 
expanse called by iho British the Backwater. Tho channel or 
river of Aibika is wide, but admits stnalF emft only, having at 
its entrance a bar, mth only five or six feet of water when 
highest. A largo ship, taking in cargo here, must .anchor in 
the open sen, in six or seven fathoms of water, a considerable 
distance front tho shore. There is here some export lindoof 
timber, pepper, ginger, cardamuins, lac, nnd turmeric. Distance 
from the city of Quilon, N.W., five miles. Lat . 8° 57', long. 
7G° .37'. 

IXLOOE. — ^A town in tho British district of jradura, pre- 
sidency of hfadras, 44 miles K. of Jladura. Lat. 10’ 33', long. 
78° 13'. 


J. 

JAALPOOE, in the British district of Momdabnd, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Xorlh-West ProATnccs, a rillago on 
the route from the town of jMoradahad to Almora, and 13 miles 
jST . of the former. Tho road in this part of tho route is difficult 
for wheeled carriages, hut tlicr countrj' is open, level, and 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 59', long. 78° 54'. 

JABOOAn,* in Malwa, a town, the chief place of n small 
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territory of the same nninc, lies ou the route from Mliow to 
!Dec3a, 92® miles "W. of the former, 234 S. of the latter. It is 
inclosed by a wall of mud, with circular hastions of masonry, 
and is beautifullj* situate in a valley lying at the eastern base 
of a ridge of hills. On the north hank of a line lake, south of 
the town, is the fortified palace of the petty rajah or chief. 
The boundaries of his small territory are as follow : — On the 
north, Banswarra ; north-east, a portion of Holcar’s territory ; 
south-east, Amjherra; south. Alee Bajpore ; and west, a portion 
of Scindin’s territoiy, and Bohud. The area contains 1,348® 
square miles. The population consists principally of Bheels, 
of the more civilized classes, and is returned at 132,104. The 
annual revenue of the territory, in 1840, was stated at 144,536 
rupees, or 14,453?.^ This is inclusive of the income derived 
from certain territories farmed from Holcar, which is said to 
amount to about 35,000 rupees (8,500?.). It is believed that 
the Jabooah state derives no pecuniary benefit from this farm, 
but, on the contrary, sustains some loss ; but the districts of 
which it consists Ij'ing intermingled with the territory of 
Jnbooali, the administration of tlietn is a desirable object, with 
a view to security and the maintenance of order. A small 
military® force appears to bo maintained by this state, but, in 
order that its contribution in aid of the Mahva Bhcel® corps 
might he less onerous, it was proposed to incorporate in that 
corps such of the troops as were disposed to enlist into it.^ 

The rajahs of Jnbooah claim descent® from the Bliattorc 
princes of Joudpore. Bhuiijce, one of their ancestors, com- 
manded 400 horse at Delhi, and his son, XCishen Doss, was 
placed in attendance ou the prince AlIab-oo-Decn, to whom, 
subsequently to his accession to the throne, he rendered con- 
siderable service by regaining possession of Dacca, which' had 
been withheld by a rebellious governor. For this service, ha 
was requited by liberal grants of territory. Jabooah was at 
that time subject to Suka H^aiga, a Bbeel lailcr and notorious 
freebooter, who, in conjunction with a Bajpoot chief named 
Chunderhahn, ruler of Dholitah, Lad plundered and murdered 
the family and followers of the governor of Guzerat. Kishen 
Doss was ordered to revenge this wrong, and set about the 
task in*. the only way probably in which he was likely to 
succeed. Disguising himself as a horsedeolcr, he proceeded to 
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Jabooali -witli some remarkably fine specimens of tlie animal 
in wbicb be professed to deni, and having won the favour and 
confidence of the Elieel chief, by allowing him to obtain the 
horses at very low prices, he lured him to a carousal, and taking 
advantage of tlio moment when excess had wrouglit its work, 
put him and his principal adherents to the sword. Tlie zeal 
and success with which ho had executed his instructions, pro- 
cured him a grant of the dominions of the slaughtered chief, 
and henceforth Kishen Doss took a high place among the 
Hindoo dependants of the throne of Delhi, From this period, 
the history of the chiefs of Jabooah is not more interesting 
than that of the petty slates around. Their territorial acqui- 
sitions were diminished by successive alienations in favour of 
younger branches of the family ; and they shared in the common 
ruin which -the Mahrattas spread over tlie face of that part of 
India, until the suprcniac3' of British power and influenoo 
restored peace, .and led to the introduction of a higher mcasuro 
of civilization. T!io means taken by this state, ns well as by 
others, to defend itself from jrnliratta domination by the em- 
ployment of foreign morconnry troops, increased its c.alamitics, 

’ and extended their duration ; for long after the JInliratta 
power bad ceased to be fonnidablc, the mercenaries, originally 
called in to assist it, remained a source of danger and alarm. 
For upwards of tliroo years, down to 183G, the country was 
hept by them in a state of anarchy, which was finally suppressed 
only by the armed'-* interferenco of the British govennnont. 
Tranquillity was thcrebi'- restored, and by' the dcpoi-tatiou of 
the foreign troops, the country' was freed from the main cause 
of di.siurbnncc. The raj.ali, being a minor, the management of 
tbo country was, at tbo request of the ranee, temporarily 
assumed by' the British, under whoso administration it greatly 
improved. Distance of the town from Heeinnch, S., 120 miles ; 
from Oojein, S.W., 80; from Bombay, H-E., 285. Lat. 22® dS', 
long. 71° 3G'. 

JADTJlf, in the Eajpoot st.ato of Jondporc, n villngo on 
the route from Hussocrahad to Deesa, and 97 miles S.AV. of 
the former. It contains a dozen shops, and is supplied with 
' water from a tank and thirlcoa wells. Eat. 25“ 50', long. 
73“ 37'. . . 

JAEESA . — A town in the native state of Bhbtnli.'Ol miles 
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K, by W. from Goulpara, nnd 12S miles E, by N. from 
Earjeoling. Lat. 27° 25', long. 5)0° 20'. 

JAFAIlGjVJT.r, ill tUo Brilisli district of Eulteliporo, Heu- 
tciianl-govcrnorsbip of the Xortli-'Wost Proinnccs, a to\m 
situate one mile from the left bank of the JTuinna, .and IG 
miles 'W. of the town of Puttebporc. Lat. 25° 55', long. 
S0° St'. 

JAFFERiVEAD,* in llydrabad, or territory of the ^fizam, 
a town near the north-west frontier, towards tho British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur. It is situate on the river Gurkpooriiali, 
a tributnn* of tlio Godaveiy, and hero a large atream. The 
town is of considerable- size, hut there does not appear to 
hare been any further information made public conceniiug it. 
Ei.itancc from llydrabad, 'S.V!'., 2C0 miles j from Anrungahad, 
2C.E., -15; from Bombay, N.E., 220. Lat. 20’ 1-1', long. 
7G’ 5'. 

.LVPFERAB.iU),* in the peninsula of Ivattywar, prorinco 
of Giucrat, a town and seaport in the district of Babriawar, 
situate on the estuary of tho small stream Eanuy. It is “ the 
best® river on the coast, lliere being no bar, and tho entrance 
easy. Although shoal, vessels will receive no damage by lying 
on tho soft mild at low water, as they arc well sheltered. The 
town is about a mile up the river, surrounded by a wall : next 
to Eiu, it is the most considcrablo place for trade on the const 
of Guzernt.” It belongs* to the Secdcc or Abyssinian chief 
of Jlnjira, on the const of the southern Conenn, and is governed 
by an oDicor bolding under biin. Jnflerabad, ivith eleven 
villages annexed to it, po8sc.s3^ a population estimated at 
5,GS0. Distance from Ahinedabad, S.tV., 170 miles ; Baroda, 
S.tF., 150 ; Bombay, IS'.'W., 1U5. Lat. 20’ 53', long. 71° 21'. 

JAFDRABAD, in the British district of Bijnour, lieute- 
nant-governorship of tlic 2forth-'\Vcst Provinces, a town situate 
on the route from Sircenuggur to liloradahad, and 70 miles 
y.W. of tho latter. Elevation above the sea 1,011 feet. Lat. 
20° -11', long. 78° 30'. 

JAGEPETTAII. — A town in tho native state of lij'derabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, three miles from the left bank of 
the 3Ianjcra river, and 4-1 miles N.AV. from Ilyderabad. Lat. 
17° 50’, long. 78° G'. 

JAGGIJE. — A town in the British district of Nowgong, 
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province of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 33 miles E. of GrO\r- 
liatLy. Bat, 2C° 10', long. 92° 17'. 

JAGrHESUJt,* in tlie Britisli district of Kumnon, Heutenant- 
govornorsliip of ilio Nortli-'W’est PmTnces, a village situate 
on a nullah or rivulet of the same name, in the Sub-Himalaya, 
or mountain system south of the great range, 20 miles* N.B. of 
Almorah cantonment. It has a Hindoo temple, and is supplied 
with water from a baoli or largo well. Close to the temple is 
a confined encamping-ground. Lat. 29° 39', long. 79° 53'. 

JAG-HOE, in the British district of Agra, lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the North-West Prorinces, a small town near the 
southern frontier, towards Eholpoor, is situate in the pergun- 
nah or subdivision of Sarhendi, among the sandstone hills 
extending southwards from Euttchpoor Sikri. It is 85 miles 
S.Al'’. from the city of Agra. Lat. 20° 52', long. 77° 40'. 

JAQIJN. — ^A place in Sindc, 10 miles N.TV. of Shikarpoor. 
It consists of a fort and vUlngc, -vrith some lofty square fortified 
buildings outside. It has a small, but rather wcU-furuished 
bazar. Supplies may be procured in moderate quantities, and 
forage, both for camels and liorses, is ploutiful. Jagun is 
eleven miles and a half from Janehdurra, from which place the 
road lies over a level country -with much wood. There is an 
encamping-ground on the south-east of tho village. Lat. 
28° 8', long. G8° 33'. 

JAHANPOOE,^ in the British district of Agra, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Jeypoor, and 24* miles 
■W. of the former. The road in this part of Iho route is in 
general good, though iu some parts heavy. The country is 
fertile and highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 5', long. 77° 4-2'. 

JAIIAUTOO. — A town in the British district of Chota 
Nagpoor, iwesidoncy of Bengal, 182 miles "W. by N. of Cal- 
cutta. Lat. 23° 7', long. 85° 40'. 

JAHJUE,* in the British district of Agra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Prorinees, a village on the 
southern frontier, towards Dholpoor, and 17* miles S. of the 
city of Agra. It is situate on the north or left bank of tho 
Bangunga, in this part of its course called tho Ootunghun, 
and which in the dry season is bore only a small rill of clear 
watei’. In tho rainy season, however, the, stream becomes con- 
siderahle^ running in a sandy bed 130 yards wide, with steep 
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LanIvS cut into deep raTinea. The road to tlio norfcli of Jnlijur, 
or towards Agra, is ratlier good, and the country fertile and 
highly cultivated to the south, or towards Dhblpoor, the 
country is sandy and waste, and the road heavy. Lat. 2G° 55', 
long. 77° 59'. 

JAHNXTVI. — A feeder of the Ganges, in the upper part of 
the course of the latter, where it bears the name of the Bba- 
geerettee. The Jahnuvi has been supposed to derive its origin 
from the north of the culminating rjinge of the Ilimnhiyas, uithiu 
the limits of Chinese authority but this conjecture is with- 
out foundation, it being now ascertained^ that the remotest 
source of this river is situate in British territoiy, on the 
southern base of the beforc-meutioned range. The Jahnuvi 
rises in Gurwhat, in lat. 30° 65', long. 79° 14', and, holding 
first a northerly, then a westerly course, joins the Bhageeretteo 
near the Snnga of Bhairogathi. At this point the Jahnuvi is 
from eighty to 100 feet wide,® and superior in volume to the 
Bhagccrcttec, though the latter was long considered the origin 
of the holy and celebrated Ganges. The Jahnuvi flowing for 
the distance of thirty miles from its source, to the point of 
confluence, is evidently the most distantly derived of all the 
branches of the Ganges; for if the course of the latter be 
measured upwards from Deoprag to the source of the Jahnuvi, 
its length will be found to exceed the distance ^rom the same 
point to the source of the Boulec. It must, therefore, be 
admitted that the Jahnuvi is the real origin of that great river, 
nobvithstanding the rival claims of the Boulee. 

JAI2sKEEPOOE,^ in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieutenant-governorship of the yorth-IV^cst Provinces, a village 
on the route by the Bajpoor ferry from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Banda, and 21® miles "W. of the former. The 
road in this part of the route is bad ; the country level a^ 
well cultivated. Lat. 25° 24', long. 81° 38'. 

JAIPOOE. — See Jetpokb. J 

JAIRTJLA, in the Bccchna Dooab dirision of the Punjab, 
a town situated 12 miles !N. of the Eaveo river, and 139 miles 
S.'W'. by W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 40', long- 
72° 10', 

JAITANIT, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 100 
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miles N’.'W. of the tovm of Lahore. Lat. 32® 40', long. 
72° 59'. 

JAITPOOB . — A town in the province of Guzorat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 40 miles S. by "W. from Eajkote, 
and 63 miles E. by N. from Poorbundur. Lat. 21° 45', long. 
70° 44'. 

JAJABOOTE. — ^A town in the native state of Nepal, 148 
miles N. by E. from Lucknow, and 106 miles B. by N. from 
Pillcebheet. Lat. 2S° 5G', long. 81° 33'. 

.TA.TMOIY,* in the British district of Cawnpore, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-'West Provinces, a tomi in the per- 
giinnah of the same name, is situate on the right bank of the 
Ganges, six miles S.B. of the cantonment of Cawnpore by 
land, and five® by water. It has a bazar, bub does not seem 
of any great importance, not being mentioned by Lord Valen- 
tia,® Skinner, •* or Lumsden,® in their voyages down the river. 
In the time of Baber, it was perhaps more considerable ; that 
sovereign, in his Memoirs, mentions that in one of his cam- 
paigns against the Afghans, they attcmpled to make a stand 
here, but were routed® by his son Ilumaion. It is the .Taujes- 
mow of Benncirs Index. Distanf N.W. from Calcutta 020 
miles by land, and by water 919, or, going by the Simdcrbund 
p.'issngc, 1,125. Lot. 20° 20', long. 80° 28'. 

JAJOO. — ^A rillagc in the jaghiro of Jnjhur, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Provinces. Lat. 28° 20', 
long. 70° 14'. 

JAKO,* in Bussahir, a village on the southern declivity of 
the outer or most Southern Himalaya, and the last inhabited 
place on that side of the range in the route northwards by the 
Gunas Pass. It is of no great size, and the inhabitants, who 
bear the marks of poverty, are supijortcd principally by the 
carrying-business across tbe mountains. Elevation above the 
sea 9,188 feet.2 Lat. 31° 16', long. 78° 9'. 

JAICO,^ in Kcontbul, a bigb peak of tbe Simla range, and 
overtopping on the east tbo Simla station. The summit is of 
^ clay-slate. It is I’cmarknbly b.aro of trees to tbe south, though 
' its declivity on the nortli side is well clothed with oaks, piiu’- 

'jes, and rhododendrons. It was oue of tbo stations in tbe 
groat trigonometrical survey of tbe Himalaya. Elevation 
iibovo the sea 8,120 feet.® ’ Lat. 31° 5', long. 77° 1 6'. 
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JAEODA, in tlie BrilisTi district of Ehotnk, lieutennnt- 
govemorsliip of tlie 2irortli-‘W’’e8t Provinces, a village on the 
Toute from Delhi to Hansee, and 22 miles E.'W. of tlio former 
place. The road in this part of the route is good in diy 
leather. Lat. 28“ 43', long. 76“ 35'. 

JADA, in the British district of Eumaon, lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the North-West Provinces, a town on the route 
from Almora to Sireenuggur, 28 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 52', long. 79“ 21'. 

JALALABAD,* * in the British district of Shahjehanpore, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small 
town on the route from Bareilly to the cantonment of Putteh- 
gurh, and 52 mUes^ SJE!. of the former. It has a bazar and a 
ruined fortress “ of inconsiderable^ dimensions, hut surrounded 
by a lofty mud parapet, formidable bastions, and a deep fosse.” 
It was probably built by Hafiz Babmat Eban, the chief who 
commanded the Bohilla Pathans -at the battle of Tessunab, 
where he fell. The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country open and well cultivated. Lat. 27“ 43', long. 79“ 43'. 

JALALtTDDINNAGiVE,* t in tbe district of Aldemau, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a small town on the right bank of the Ghaghro, 
10 miles S.E. of Pyzabad, 78 E. of Lucknow. Butter® esti- 
mates the population at 1,509, including 500 Alussulmaus. 
Lat. 26“ 44', long. 82“ 13', 

JALEEA . — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 84 miles E. of Belgaum. Lat. 15“ 60', 
long. 75° 50'. 

JALHOTBEE,* in the territory of Oude, a small town on 
the route from Cawnpore to Lucknow, 25® miles N.E. of the 
former, 26 S.W. of the latter. It is situate close to a fine 
circular lake a mile in diameter. The road in this part of the- 
route is had, and much cut up, passing through a partially- 
cultivated country, liable in many places to be laid ur'*er water 
during the rains. Lat. 26° 42', long. 80“ 42'. ’ /” 

JALBPOOB, in the British district of Benares, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-West Promces, a town on the 
route from Benares to Ghazeepoor, nine miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 23“ 21', long. 83“ 10’. 

* “ Gloiy-town from Jnlal, " gloiy," and Alnd, “ town," 
t Town of JnWoddin, or of the gloiy of the foith. 
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JALIITT, or JALHUPUll, tlie principal place of tbe-per- 
gunnali of Jalliu, a tora a mile of tlie left bank of tlio 

Ganges, and 12 miles N.B. of Benares. Lafc. 26° 22', long. 
83° 10'. 

JALIIIAL . — K town in ono of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the 
Hizam, 133 mUes S.'W. by AV. of Hyderabad. Lat. 1G° 22', 
long. 76° 50'. 

JALLIAPITLLIJNG. — village in Arracan, sitnate on 
the south bank of the river Bacezoo, and forming the termi- 
nation of the first dirision of the great route from Chittagong 
to Aljyab, from the former of which places it is distant about 
105 iniles.^ The country in the vicinity is well cultivated and 
populous. Lat. 21° 17', long. 92° 10'. 

JALLOEr. — A town in the Ilajpoot slate of Jodhpoor, on 
the left banli of the Sookree river, and 71 miles S.W. by S. 
from .Todhpoor. Lat. 25° 23', long. 72° 40'. 

JALHA, or GALHA,* '' in the British district of Caudeish, 
presidency of Bombaj', a small town with a fort, on an isolated 
hill, not high, but stoop and rocky. Tho summit is fortified® 
all round, and on tho side towards the town, where it is least 
sleep, has in some parts two, in others three walls of good 
masonry. In October, ISOl, it belonged to Holkar, and was 
invested by a British force under AVallncc, who, having 
breached the defences in two places, prepared for an assault, 
the necessity for which, however, was superseded by the gar- 
rison, amounting to 700 men, evacuating tho place. On tho 
subsequent pncific.itiou, it was restored to Holkar. It was 
ceded in 1818, by Mulhar Eao Holkar, to the British govern- 
ment, by the sixth article of the treaty® of Mundccsor, and 
surrendered*' to a delachinent sent by Sir Thomas Hislop to 
take possession. Distance direct from Mow, S.W'., 150 miles ; 
from Bomb.ay, H.E., 105, Lat. 20° 40', long, 74° 30'. 

JALOUN.* — A district of Bundlecund, and now a British 
possession. It is bounded on tho west and north-west by tho 
territories of Duttca, Sumpter, and of Gwalior; on the north 
by Gwalior and tho British district of Elawah ; on tho north- 
east by Cawnporo ; on tho south-east by Hummcrporc ; and 
on the south by .Thanseo and Tohree. It lies between lat. 
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25° 32' and 26° 20', long. 78° 45' and 79° 53'; its greatest 
length from north to south is about seventy miles, and its 
breadth from east to west sixty miles. It was estimated* in 
1832 to have an area of 1,480 square miles, and to comprise 
618 villages. Since that period, the limits of the district 
have been extended, by the addition of some pergunnahs from 
the adjacent state of Jhansce, ceded to the British govern* 
ment, and also of a confiscated jnghire Ciillcd Chirgong. 
According to more recent returns, the area of the district thus 
increased is 1,873 square miles ; but it is necessary to remark, 
that while, in respect of that portion which constituted the 
original district, the details are founded on the results of a 
professional survey, conducted hy British authorities,® those 
relating to the ceded pergunnahs .and to Chirgong are taken 
from the canoongoee and putwarrec records ; those parts of the 
present district having been acquired by the British govern- 
ment subsequently to the completion of the surrey. 

The annexed table of population, which is restricted to the 
pergunnahs constituting Jalouu proper, is founded on a' 


regularly-conducted investigation. 

Hindoo — 

Agricultural 92,439 

Ivon-agriculturol 72,477 

hlahomedan and others not Hindoo — 

Agricultural 3,063 

Ifon-agricultural 8,318 


Total 170,297 


A rough census^ of the population of the Jliansco ceded 
pergunnahs and Chirgong affords an amount of 70,000. This 
being incorporated with the total of the last table, gives the 


folloudng result : — , “ 

Population of original district 176,297 

Ditto of recent addition 70,000 


Total of present district 246,297 . 


It is represented, however, that the popnlation is increasing, 
and that cultivation is stcadilv advancing at a rate whicli in a 
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few years will leave no more cultivable land unbilled within the 
district, than must of necessity be left fallow. 

The district of Jaloun came into the possession^ of the 
Peisbwa early in the eighteenth century, and the management 
of it was committed to one of his servants. Under the series 
of arrangements effected with the Feishwa in 1802 and 1808, 
the sovereign rights of that prince over Jaloun were trans- 
ferred*' to the Uast-Iudia Company. The administrator, !N'ana 
Gox ind Kao, of Calpee, subsequently took up arms against his 
new lords ; but the dispute was brought to an immediate con- 
clusion. In 1817, the British government, by a new engage- 
ment, constituted the Nona “ hereditary ruler of the lands then 
in his actual possession.” .In 1832^ the principality passed to 
a child only six years of age, who was placed under the guar- 
dianship of the widow of the former chief. Tlie regent, 
however, who was herself but n child, being at the time 
not more than thirteen, or fourteen yc.ars of age, proved 
quite unequal to the duty of controlling the refractory spirits 
in the district. A strong party was formed adverse to her 
authority j the country becamo disorganized, the government 
was involved in debt, and portion after portion of the 
territory mortgaged to talookars, until at length the regent 
V and her minister, finding tlio credit of the govei'umont at 
' an end, applied to the British agent for bis guarantee of a 
further loan, declaring their inability to carry on the govern- 
^ ment without it, and exliibiting n statement of revenues and 
expenses, which showed an aunual deficit of two and a 
half lacs of rupees. In these cireumstauccs, it was deemed 
necessary that the British goverumeul should assume the 
temporary luanagemcut of the country, for tho purpose of 
reducing tho expenditure, paying off tho debt, resuming the 
mortgaged territory, and restoring order. This step was 
accordingly taken in 1838.® The organization of a local mili- 
tary force* being indispensable, to supersede the undisciplined 
, and disorderly troops previously retained, tho formation of a 
legion was authorized, composed of cavalry, lufantry, and a 

* This foroo was subsequently increa«etl in strength, null named, tlio 
Bundicennd legion, wlien its spliero of duties was extended. Tho purposes 
fur wbicli it was organized linking been ofTcctcd, it was In 1$4C disbonded^ 
^iiud the native oiEcers and privates trunsfetrcKl to tbc regular niiny. 
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gun p«tabli5l»im*ut-, wUU two oft»c<'rs. a? rM«n^aiiiljri>i 

offlocr and adjulanh Under (lift )lriti»l> iitanr 

l>eneficinl cliangea rrerc elTeetwl; ciiUivutioa ^vaa ostca kd, an 1 
tlic conntrj' nianifeated unequivocal proof* of bolui: it» a stato 
of pradtial insprorenient. TIic infant chief did not live to tU" 
period when the propriety of committins; the fidjnini*tralien of 
the country to liN charge could become a pubjcct «>r di‘-c»i>!vio!i, 
lie died during hi# minority, and no one fundring of tho 
family of 2fana Govind 3Iao entitled to claim the Bucer^ioti 
under the engagement by which that ehief was eonftituted 
Itcreditan- rider t»f the district, it laj»sed,® aa a matter of 
course, to tho Ea^t-India Company as jiaramount lonl. fiinct* 
the lapse, tho indications of progressive improvement have 
ooniinued to be satisfactory. A revenue Ectflement for a term 
of years was made in ISIO. 

•TALOUK.’ — A town of Bundelcund, situate 111 n)ilcs S."!!’, 
of the right hank of the Jumna. 3l is the chief place of the 
territniT bearing the same name, and is di‘<lant AV. from Cnlpee 
2S miles, S.E. from Agra 310, 2s.A\'. from Calcutta 075.* I>nt. 
20’ O', long. 70’ 21'. 

JA3r. — A town in the territory of llydoralmd, or domiiiions 
of the Nir-am, situate 02 miles S.W. by S. of lillichpoor. 

20’ 21', long. 7r 7'. 

•TAJIALGAliin, in Ibc ll.aroan division of the 3’iinjab, a 
town situated dO miles y.X.E. of Pcsbaimr, and 42 n»ile.s 
y.X.AV. of ilic town of Attock. liat- 3t° 29', long. 72’ I'. 

JA3L\.IjTiAE.\I),* * in the British district of South Cannra, 
pbesidcncy of Aladras, a tomi founded by Tippoo on the site 
of a. ruined* city called Knrasinglia Angady. Tippoo at the 
same lime built a fort, on a huge rock wcstw.ard of tho towji, 
and wholly inaccessible except by one narrow way; so that it is 
totally impregnable by nssanlt. It is, liowerrr, exposed to 
the cficcis of bombardment, by wliicb it was ntlncked by a 
British force in 1799, after the fall of Scringnpatam, 'fho 
soldiers of the garrison made their eseapo; the commandant ^ 
poisoned him.«elf, and the other oITiccrs of tho garrison, who 
subtnilted to be t.akcn, were hanged. 3l was shortly after siir* 
priced by a frccbotiter, but retaken, after a blockade of three 

♦ of tvfrvttty; frociv 

r#4 



months, and permanently occupied hy a British garrison. 
Distant from Mangalore, 2T.E., Sdi miles. Lat. 13® 2', long. 
75° 22'. 

JAMBO,* in the district of Salon, territory of Oudo, a town 
26 miles "W. of Sultanpoor cantonment, 50 S.E. of Luchnow. 
It has a fort, in which resides a Hindu chief of the Khatri 
(military) caste, who, according to Butter,- is n descendant of 
the ancient Hindoo sovereigns of Oude, and who maiiitnius 
dOO armed followers. According to the same authority, the 
population is 7,000, of whom half are Mussulmans. Lat. 2G° 21', 
long. 81° 44'. 

JAMBOOLPATA. — ^A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 37 miles S.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 18° 40', long. 7.3° 22'. 

JAMBOTEE. — A town in the British district of Belgaum, 
presidency of Bombay, 18 miles S-W. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 40', 
long. 74° *22'. - 

JAMES APAL. — ^A tou-n in the British district of Midna- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 85 miles S.^T. by IN’’, of Calcutta. 
Lat. 21° 59', long. 87° 16'. 

JAjMHAUM. — A town in the British district of Ahmcd- 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, 108 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 
19° 4', long. 74° 31'. 

JAMGOHG. — A town in the native state ofNagpoor, or 
the dominions of the rajah of Berar, situate 16 miles from the 
left bank of the Mahanuddy river, and 184 miles E. from 
Hagpoor. Lat. 21° 7', long. 81° 42'. 

,TAMGTIRI-I. — A town of Malwa, in the native state of 
Bhopal, 59 miles B. from Bhopal, and 60 miles SJW, by S. from 
Saugur. Lat. 23° 8', long. 78° 18'. 

JAMIDPOOE, or JUMDOxl,* in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieutenant-governorship of the Horth-West Pro- 
vinces, a rillage on the route, by Eajapoor ferry, from the can- 
tonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 34 miles- W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is bad and winding, the 
country well cultivated. Lat. 25° 27', long. 81° 28'. 

.TAM.TOONGGrA. — A town in the native state of Bliotnn, 
G6 miles H.N.'W. from Goalpara, and 122 miles E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 1', long, 90° 16'. 

JAMKA. — ^A town in the British district of Eurrachce, 
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pronnco of Scindc, presidency of Boinlwy, 21 miles “V\'. by S. 
ofTatta. Lat. 21° 40', long. G7'’ -10'. 

fTAJIKIIlilli. — town in tlic British district of Ahmcd- 
iiuggur, pre.ridenev of Bombay, 48 miles S.E. of Abmednugcur, 
Lat. 18° -ll', long.* 75° 22'. 

JAM2sEIJi . — A town in the British district of Cnndcisb, 
presidency of Bombay, cout.aining a population of 4,000 inha- 
bitants. i)istantS3 miles E. by N. of iliilligaum. Lai.20°4S', 
long. 75° 4-1'. 

JAJINI. — A river rising in the British territoiy of Saugor 
and jS'erbuddn, and probably about lafe. 24° 8', long. 78° 12'. 
After a course north of a few miles, it passes the northern fron- 
tier, into the Shnhgtirii district of Bundclctind, through whiclt 
it flows north twenty miles, and crosses into tho Gwalior terri- 
lory, which it traverses for about fifteen miles, nml sub.sc-. 
cjucntly, still flowing north, forms the western boundary between 
Bundclcund and the territory of Gwalior, to its junction with 
the Betwa, on tho right side, in lat. 25° 15', long. 78° 40' ; its 
total length of course being about ninety miles. 

JA5IOO,’ in Shmor, a limestone peak about four miles from 
the left bank of the Giri. It was a station of the scries of 
Binall triangles ni the great Irigonomctrical survey of tho 
]limalay.as. Elevation above the sea 0,852- feet. L.at. 30° 37', 
long. 77° 31'. 

JAIlOO,* a considerable town in the north of the Punjab, 
and niiiong tho mountains forming the soutlicni raugc of tlio 
Himalaya, is situate on a small river, which, rising .about forty 
miles to the north, takes its course below the town for about 
twenty miles, in a south-westerly direction, and falls into tlio 
Clicnnub. The town and palace arc built on the right or 
ve 3 tcrnb.ank of the river; on the cast is tho fort, elevated 
about 150 feet above the stream, which is hero fordtiblu when 
lowest. Tho place, with the lofty and whitened palnec and 
fort, has a striking and pleasing- appearance when viewed from 
without. Tim bazar is laige, well built, and well supplied ; the 
streets arc extensive, and tim population considerable, ainoiirit- 
iiig, according to Vigne,- to about 8,000. The palnec is a 
spacious and handsome building. The fort, though built witli 
great cost and Labour, is untenable against h n-gular nttiiek, 
being commanded by an adjacent height of c.asy aeces.s. 'J-hero 
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is an extensive and beautiful pleasure-ground, belonging to the 
rnjab. About the town are numerous ruins of great size, the 
evidence of its prosperity under its hereditary rajahs, before 
the expulsion of their family by the Sikbs. It is still field by 
Gholab Singh as part of his dominions, although the position 
of this prince has been greatly altered by the transfer to him 
of Cashmere and the adjacent hill country, a consequence of 
the success of the British arms in the Biuijab in 1845. Jamoo 
is in lat. 32° 44', long. 74° S4'. 

JANEEDEBA “ Sinde, a village on the route from Shiltar- 
poor to Bagh, and IS miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate near the border of the Pat, or desert of Shikarpoor, yet 
the immediate vicinity is fertile, and was well cultivated before 
it suffered from the devastations of the marauding Beloochcs, 

■ who some years ago laid the village in ruins. There is a fort 
of considerable size, containiug a good well. There are three 
other wells outside the fort. Lat. 28° 16', long. 68° 28'. 

JANGI,^ in Bussahir, a village in the district of Koonawur, 
is situate on the right bank of the Sutlej, and at the eastern 
base of a high mountain, the cliffs of which being soft and 
fissile, are shattered by the expansive force of frost ; from which 
cause vast masses continually tumble down, forming a sloping 
surface, composed of sand, fragments of mica-slate, and spar, 
witb an admixture of earth, and capable of cultivation wliorevcr 
a stream from the snows above can be directed over it. By 
such management those accumulations of apparent rubbish 
become soon covered with crops of grain® and fine vineyards. 
Jangi is at the elevation of 8,905® feet above the sea. Lat. 
31° 36', long. 78° 29', 

JANJPAT. — A town in the British district of Tirhoot, 
presidency of Bengal, 105 miles N.E. ofDinapoor. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 86° 31'. 

JANSIJTII,* in the British district of IMuzulTurmiggur, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Hurdwar to Meerut, 23 miles N. by E. of the 
latter. Its popidation is returned at 5,312.® Lat. 29° 18', 
long. 77° 55'. 

JAOLI, in the British district of Mozuflurnuggar, lieu- 
teuant-govemorBhip . of the North-West Provinces, a town, the 
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principal place of the perguunah of the same name, is situate 
in hit. 29° 25', long. 77“ 65'. 

JAOLI, in the Bajpoot territoiy of Alwur, under the poli- 
tical Buporintcndcncc of the Governor-Grenerars agent in 
Bnjpootaun, n village on the route from the town of Alwur to 
lluttra, and 51 miles "W^. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 33', long. 
7G“ 5G'. 

JABiAILLAH. — A. town in the Bajpoot state of Jcssulmerc, 
29 miles S.'W. from Jessulmcro, and 156 miles "W. by If. from 
Jodbpoor. Lat- 26“ 37', long. 70“ 40'. 

JABBSAU G. — ^A town in the native state of Ifepal, situjite 
on the loft bank of the Arun river, and 110 miles S.E. by E. 
from Khatmandhoo. Lat. 27“ 9', long. 86“ 57'. 

JAB ICTTASS, in the British district of Futtchpoor, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Iforth-'West Pronnees, a town on the 
route from Futtchpoor to Ilumnieerpoor, 20 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 57', long. 80“ 34'. 

JABPUBBAH. — A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 14 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 20', 
long. 86“ 4'. 

JABBAll. — A town in the native state of Ifngpoor, or the 
dominions of the rajah of Berar, 140 miles S.E. from Ifagpoor, 
and 90 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 19“ 50', long. 80“ 45'. 

JASBOTA. — ^A small mj and town in the north-east of the 
Punjab, among the mountains of the southern range of the 
Himalaj’a, within the dominions of Gholab Singh. The resi- 
dence of the rajah (the last occupant of which fell a victim to 
tho rapacity of Bunjeet Singh) is a stately mansion, with four 
towers. The towu has a bazar of small size and inconsiderable 
business. Lat. 32“ 29', long. 75“ 27'. 

JATEEA DEEBEE,* in one of the hill districts of the rajah 
of Pntceala, a small temple of the Hindoo goddess Bali, on a. 
ridge between Suhathoo and Simla, and five miles S.W. of the 
latter post. Elevation above the sea 5,031^* feet. Lat. 
31“ 6', long. 77“ 9'. 

JATEEiVBA, or JTJLEBABA, in the Bjijpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from the town of Joudpore to‘ 
that of Ajmerc, and 35 miles E. of tho former. It contains 
100 houses, three shops, and nine wells. The road in this 
* utceording to Gerard,' 4,S71 feet. 


sis 
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part of tlie route is but indifferent, being gravelly, occasionally 
encumbered witb stones, and cut up by rarines. Lat. 26° 26', 
long. 73° 


J.ATIYALA, in the Eajpoot state of Joudporc, n village on noiimu.Kajirara, 
tbo route from the toAvn of Joud^jore to tli.at of Ajmere, and 
40 miles N.E. of tbo former. It is situate in a rough country, 

■with a gravelly soil, much cut up -by ravines, and in conse- 
quence, the road in tliis part of the route is execrable. Lat. 

26° 25', long. 73° 40'. 


JAULDOE, iu the British disti'ict of Pachete, presidency e.i.o. Ms.doc. 
of Bengal, a small town on the route from Burdwan to 
Eorunda, in Chota Ifagpoor, 126 miles AT. of former, 45 E. of 
latter- Lat. 28° 22', long. 86°. 


JAELI7A,^ in the territory of the Eizam, a British canton- i e.i.c. M«. Doc. 


ment on the route from the city of Hyderabad to Aurungabad. 

It is located in a very dreary ,2 barren country, having a surface » npport on sred. 
rendered uneven and rugged by numerous ravines and hills sroiS of”'"* 


of trap or other volcanic formation, overlaid in many places 
•with latente. The immediate site of the cantonment is a 


Northern Dhislon 
of Madras Army, 
2 ^ 2 , 


goutly-sloping declivity, in front of •which, a small range of 
hills, from one to two miles distant, form a sort of amphitheatre, 

The lines extend from south-east to north-west, the cavalry 
lines being at the south-eastern extremity, those of the infantry 
in the middle, and those of the horse and foot artillery at the 
north-west. Behind those lines are the officers’ quarters, 
well built, and situate within spacious compounds or incloaures, 
having good gardens, outhouses, and stabling attached to them. 

The cantonment is capable of affording accommodation for one 
troop of horse-artillery, one regiment of native cavalry, and 
three regiments of native infantry ; having barraclcs, hospitals, 
and storerooms. They were built in 1827. A place of worship 
has also been erected for the Homan® Catholic soldiers at this ’ Mndns EcoIm. 


station. The climate is admirably adapted for the purposes' 
of horticulture j in the cool season, abundance of excellent • 
European vegetables are raised : peas, beans, cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, tmmips, celery, cauliflowers, and potatoes; besides 
many common in India. Pigs, grapes, peaches, and straw- 
berries, are also produced ; the latter of extraordinary size, but 
somewhat deficient in flavour. South-west of the cantonment, 
two miles, and on the left bank of the small river Knndulka, is 
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tlio town of Kliatlorabnd. It is srnrroundcd by a bigb slono 
wall, and bast about 7,000 iiibnbiiaiiiri. On tbc oppoaito bank 
is the old town of .Tattlnn, formerly large and iloiirisliing, 
bavin" enjoyed an extensive trade in grain and silks. It yet 
])os3CP.sea to some c-xtent a manufacture of silks for«afn*e use. 
Tlio place, however, i.s inncb decayed, though having a popula- 
tion estimated at 10,000, of whom about n fiHli are SIussul- 
inaiis. llfanr of tho houses are substantially’ built of stone, 
and A fort, well planned and strongly constructed, indicates the 
form<>r importance of llie place. Dist.ancc from Secunderabad 
and Hyderabad, N.lV.,2iO miles; ^'ngporc,S.'\V.,205; Auning- 
abad, H., 38 ; Bombay, K.K., 210. Lat. 10* 50', long. 75* 30'. 

.T.\UM,* in territory of Indore, or pos'-os-^ions of llolkar'a 
family, a village nilh n fort on the route from Jlhow to Atccr- 
giirh, 11* inile.x S. of tbe former, 300 NAV. of the latter. It 
is situate on the crest of a pa-ss tbrough a ravine of tbc Tin- 
dbya range, dc.-^couding^ from JIahva to tbe valley of tbc jN'or- 
Imdda. Tlio gbat or pass is a mile and n Iwlf in lenglb, and 
is so Htcep, narrow, and r-igM", that, according to jrnleolm. It 
is impassable for wheeled carriages of any sort ; but Garden 
stahv that si.T-pounder» ha \’0 been lowered don n it. Xotwitli- 
standing its great difficulty, it is nmcb freipienled by foot- 
travellers, being tho most direct route from Jlalwa soulhwanla. 
Ivlevation above the sea 2,32S'' feel, Bat. 22* 23', long. 
75* iO'. 

JAU3lGOyG , — A town in the petty native territory of 
I’eint, pre.ridcncy of Bombay, 100 miles !N’. by E. from Bomb:iw 
and 07 miles S. by E. from Broach. Lat. 20* 20', iQl!^. 
73= 35'. ' / 

.TAUIs.TJIIvER . — A town in the peninsula of KaB^ywar, 
province of Gurcrat, situate oil the west coast of Ibo. 'Gulf of 
Camlmy. Lat. 21* 10', long. 72* i'. 

,TA UATOJIE. — Sec .Tootoiie. / 

JAUrfSAE.* — A British hill district, ofli^ally connected 
with the Ilclira Boon, and which, stretching nortlnvard from 
it, is as it were indented between Gurwlial^and Sirmtfn It is 
bounded on tlio west by* Sirmor, from wllicli it is separated by 
flic river Tons ; on tbc north and easLby Qiirwhal, from which 
it is for a considemblc distance separated by the river Jumna, 
whiuh river also, on tho south, divides it from the Delira Boon. 
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Jaunsiur is about tliirt 3 '-tbree miles long, in a direction from 
nortli to south ; its breadth from east to west is twenty-three ; 
and it has an area of 579 square miles. It lies between lat. 
30° 30' and 30° 57', long. 77° 46' and 78° 9'. The surface 
throughout is rugged and mountainous, rising to the middle 
from the Tons on the west, and the Jumna on the east, and 
discharging from the elevated and central part numerous small 
streams into those rivers. Some of the summits are lofty ; as 
Bairat, having an elevation of 7,559 feet ; Bhadraj, of 6,043 ; 
and Baila, 6,318. The elevation diminishes general^, though 
irregularly, to the southern frontier, where, at Haripur, at the 
confluence of the Tons and Jumna, it is reduced to 1,686^ feet 
above the sea. 

The number of townships within this district is 414. In 
regard to the population, the returns are less to be depended 
upon than those from more settled districts. They are the 
result^ of a rough census tiikon in 1847, by means of native 
agency ; but they ate believed by the superintendent of the 
district to bo not far from the truth. The following are the 
particulars : — 


Hindoo 

f Agricultural 

^Non-agricultural ...., 

24,615 ’ 

145 

Mahomedans nnd 

( Agricultural 


others not Hindoo 

Nou-agricultural .... 

24 



24,684 


Showing on average of rather more than forty-two persons 
to the square mile. Jaunsar was formerly port of the raj of 
Sirmor, but on the expulsion of the Q-hoorkas in 1815, it 
became subject to the British government. 

JATTT,* in the British district of (Joorgaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the STorth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Kowaroe, and 48® miles S.W. of the 
former. It is sifeate near the left bank of the Sabi, the bed 
■of which is dry from November to July, but for the rest of the 
year is the course df a torrent discharging water into the jhil 
or lake-pf Najafgarh, or of Purrucknuggur, whence it passes 
ultimately into the Jumna® at Delhi. There is encamping- 
ground west of the village, and supplies are procurable ^ in 
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abundnnee. The road in this part of the route is rather heavy*. 
Lat. 28'* 15'j long. 76’ 4.1'. 

JAYAIf AGOONDENHTJLI jT, — A tovm in tie native 
state of Mysore, on tie left bank of tie linrry river, and 99 
miles ST. from Seringnpatnm. Int. 13° 51', long. 76° 48'. 

JAYTTO,! in tie territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Seindia’s family, a town, tie principal place of a pergunnai 
containing 133® ^dllagcs. It is surrounded by a stone wall, 
and ias good gateways, but tie defences are of no strength.. 
In 1818, it ivas held by a refractory retainer of Soulat Eao 
Scindin, and being stormed by a British detachment, was made 
over to that prince. Population 30,000. Elevation above the 
sea 1,400 feet. Lat. 24° 35', long. 74° 55'. 

JATBnOOM. — ^A town of I^orth-oastcrn India, in tie 
British district of Goalparn, presidency of Bengal, 26 miles 
"W. by S. of Goalpara. Lai. 26° 4', long. 90° 14'. 

JAYES,^ in the district of Salon, territory of Oude, a de<Kiy- 
ing town, 35 miles W. of Sultanpoor, 55 S.E. of Lucknow. It 
is situate on the left hank of the Ifaia ITuddy or stream, a 
tributary to tho river Sai, and contains many large brick-built 
houses, constructed by Mussulmans of former times. Accord- 
ing to Butter,® the populatiou is 9,000, of whom three-fourths 
are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 14', long. 81° 37'. 

JEEAGA02?',* in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Sciiidia’s family, a town on the route from Hoshungabad to 
Mow, 54® miles lY. of former, 90 E. of latter. It is situate 
on the small river Jnmnair, a tributary of the JTerbudda.® 
Supplies are plentiful. Population about 1,800. Lat. 22° 37', 
long. 70° 59'. 

JEEKA MOGNTADf, in the island of Eararee, off the 
coast of Arracan. Its elevation is about 3,000 feet above the 
sea, and it tiscs in a very abrupt manner from the range with 
which it is connected. AVith the exception of the summit, it 
is covered with a dense forest.* A brown ferruginous sand- 
stone, regularly stratified, with an incliuation tc the south-west, 
is tho only rock visible on tho surface. ■ ■ y 

JEELAIKE. — A. town in the native state of Blmwulpoor, • 
on the left hank of the Sutlej river, 'and 103 miles Y.E. b3’ E. 
from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 30® 6’, long. 73° 15'. . ' • 

JEELOO. — A town in Tourwuttee, a dependency of the 
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Kajpoot state of Jeypoor, situate G3 miles N. from Jeypoor, 
aud 100 miles S.AY. by AV. from Delhi. Lnfc. 27® 50', long. 76°. 

JBEjCfJDNEB. — A town in the native state of G-vvnlior, or 
the territory of Sindhia’s family, situate on the right bank of 
the Kooaree river, and 2-1 miles N, by AV. from Gwalior. 
Lat. 2G° 33', long. 78° 10’. 

JEEOTEB, in the British district of Mynpooree, lieutenant- 
goveraorsliip of tlio Iforth-ATest Provinces, a village on the 
route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Arynpoorco, 
and 10 miles If-AV. of tlio latter. Tliero is water from wells, 
but supplies must be collected from the neighbouring villages. 
The road in this part of tlic route is good. The country is 
open, flat, and but partially cultivated. Lat. 27® IS', long. 70°. 

JEEEA. — ^A town in the native state of Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 71 miles S. by E. from Eajlcotc, 
and 132 miles "W. by S. from Broach. Xat. 21° IG', long. 
71°!'. 

JEEBA. — ^A town of Baghcleund, in the- native state of 
Bewail, 129 miles S.A\^. from Saaseram, and 101 miles W. 
from Palaraow. Lat. 23° 50', long. 82° 27'. 

JEEKEE. — A river, rising in lat. 25° O', long. 03° 28', and 
flowing in a south-west direction for forty miles, during which 
it forms the boundary between Southern Caclmr and Alunee- 
poor, falls into the Barak river, in lat. 24° 43', long. 93° 12'. 

JEEllUN,' in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Iscemuch to Bnroda, 
12® miles S. of the former, 227 A».B. of the hitter. It has a 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. The surrounding 
district,*’’ which is of considerable size, bears its name. Eleva- 
tion'' above the sea 1,590 feet. Lat. 24° 18', long, 74° 58'. 

JEETEE. — A town in the British district of Ahmednuggiir, 
presidency of Bombay', 6-1 miles S. by E. of Ahmednuggur. 
Lat. 18° 20', long. 74° 56'. 

.TEHAEABAD,* in the British district of Slmlmbad, presi- 
dency of Bcng.'il, a. town on the route from Ilazarccbagh to 
Benares, il8- miles AT. AV. of former, 60 S.E. of latter. .Tt 
lias n bazar, and siipplii^s and water are abundant. According 
to Buchanan’," there are 200 houses ; so that, if the usual average 
bo assumed, the population appears to be about 1,000. Lat. - 
25° 3', long. 83°'52'. 
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JEHANABAD, in tho Brifcisli district of Bareilly, licu- 
tenant-governorsliip of tho North-West Provinces, a town on 
the route from Shahjehanpoor to Almora, 62 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 47'. 

JEELANABAD, in the British district of Hooghly, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, a town on the route from Calcutta to 
Bnnlvoora. Distance 45 miles N.'W. of tho former, 56 W' 
the latter. Lat. 22° 62', long. 87° 5&. 

JETT A NGEEPPOOB . — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Sindhia’s family, situate on the 
right bank of the river Ghumbul, and 16 miles 'W. from Oojcin. 
Lat. 23° 11', long. 75° 32'. 

JEIIANGEERPOOB. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Dhar, 61 miles S. by W. from Oojein, and 22 miles 
S.E. from Dhar. L-at. 22° 19', long. 75° 33'. 

JEHANGEERUII. — A town in tho British district of 
Bhagulpoor, presidency of Bengal, 16 miles W. of Bhagulpoor. 
Lat. 25“ 11', long. 86° 44'. 

JEHATJJPOOR . — A town in the British district of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal, 42 miles N.E, of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 51', 
long. 86° 24'. 

JEHWOOR . — A town in the British district of Ahmed- 
nuggur, presidency of Bombay, nine mUes N.E. of Ahmcd- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 11’, long. 74° 60'. 

JEITPOEE,* in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place of 
a small raj or principality of the same name. It lies on the 
route finm Calpee to Jnbbulpoor,* 72 miles S. of tho former, 
197 N. of the latter, and is situate on tho western side of an 
extensive jhil or mere. Here is a bazar. The territory, of 
which this town is the principal place, “ comprises® 165 square 
miles, and is stated to contain 150 villages, with a population 
of 16,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of 60,000 rupees: it 
maintains a force of sixfy horso and 300 foot,". '.In 1812, the 
British government granted tho state to Rajah Elesree Singh, 
a descendant** of Chuttur Sal, the founder of the independence 
of Bundelcund. In 1842, the rajah becoming refractory and 
committing depredations against the IJritisli possessions, was 
deposed, and the raj was granted to another descendant ot 
Chuttur Sal, n.iracd Ehet Singh, who had a few years before 
submitted a claim, apparently well grounded, to tho raj oi 
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Ohirkaree, \f1uc1i, however, lie" lind ceased to press, on stipen- 
diary provision being made for him. On the death of Elict 
Singh, in 18d9, the raj lapsed® to the British government. 

The ton-n of Jeitpore is situated in lat, 26“ IG’, long. ^9° 38'. 

JEJOOBEB . — A town in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, 28 miles S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18“ 16', 
long. 74“ 12'. 

JBLA.LABAD, or JULLALAB A E . — A town in the British 
district of Shahjchanpoor, lieutenant-governorship of the 
ITorth-'W’est Provinces. It contains a population of 5,031.* 

Distant 11 miles S.'W. from Shahjchanpoor. Lat. 27“ 4G', 
long. 79“ GO'. 

.TELALPOOB. — ^A town in the Punjab, on the right or 
western hank of the Jhclum, situate in a narrow valley of great 
fertility, extending between the river and the eastern extremity 
of the Eala, or Salt range. According to Elphinstone,* this 
was the scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus ; but Bumes** 
thinks it must have been at Jhclum, higher up, whore the 
' river, according to him, is fordable at all times except in the 
monsoon; but where Hugol® found it, at the beginning of 
January, when lowest, a great stream, larger than the Indus 
at Attock, and bridged with tu'cnty large boats. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether the river could at that point be forded 
at the season of inundation (when, as Arrian* informs us, it 
was crossed by Alexander) ; and where, indeed, tho British 
army lost eleven men in fording it in December, which is tlio 
low .^season.'* It is, however, said tluit all tho fords in the 
Punjab arc more or less zigzag, and arc also subject to varia- 
tion8,ixlot only from season to season, but even from day to 
day. o .dalpoor is one of tho great passages over the Jholum, 
on tho roijtc from Ilindostan to Afghanistan. Lat. 32“ 40', 
long. 73“ 

JELALPO^sB, in tho British district of Jounpoor, lieute- k.i.c. m». doc. 
nant-governorshiji^f the North-'Wesb Provinces, a town on tho 
route fi’om Benarcbt,'gi Jounpoor, 2G miles N.’W. of tho former. 

Lat. 25“ 36', long. 82S^'. 

JELQ-OOjST. — ^A tdw^ of Malwa, in tho native state of m.c. >t«. Doe. 
Bunvanee, situate on the V^^ht bank of one of the branches of 
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tlie Tapteo rivor, and 111 miles Iv.S.E. from Baroda. I^t. 
21° long. M° 32'. 

W.LTiAli.V BA D,* in the lerriton’’ of Oudo, a town on Ih*' 
route from Cawnporc cantonment to that of JSooltanpoor, -IS* 
mile? N.E. of the former, S7 X.'W'. of tlm latter, five JJ. of 
Lucknow. It has a bazar, and supplies atul water are nbuiulani'. 
Tiie road in this part of the route is good. l.nt. 20' -15' long. 
S0° 37'. 

JliLLASOUE,* or .I.'VLLE.SL'B,' in the British district of 
Slidnapore, presidenev of Bengal, a town on the route from 
tho town of Cultaek to that of Midnapore, lUO- miles N.U. of 
the former, 40 S. of the latter. It is .Hiluate on llie left or en't 
hank of the Soohaureka’ river, here a confidenble stream, vet 
fordable during spring, but at olbcr sca'-on.s crossed byffrrp. 
Here is an antique mosque, and en the oppoiite bank of the 
river is n mined fortress of great extent, but vert’ rude coti* 
struction, being merely an inelosure, formed by a dltelj ami 
mud rampart, Bunnoimtcd formerly by n dense priekly hedge, 
scarcely passable, except diiritig the dry seo'^on in spring, when 
it could be easily fired. Jnlle.mr i? in lat. 21' 40’, long. S7" i J'. 

.TE^iLl^■GlI'E^•V in tbe British district of Aroor-hed.abad, 
presidency of Bengal, a town situate at the point whtre the 
river Jcllinghec parts from the Budda, or great e.x*tern br.tneh 
of tho Gauge?. Elevation* above the fcii pevciity-five fi-ct. 
I)i^ta^cc E. from Berhnmporo 25 miles, X. from Calcutta 303, 
L.nl. 2t° S', long. SS' JO'. / 

,7ELL1NG11EE . — \ river parting from the Podda, or 
eastern branoh of the Gang."?, nl the town of .TtUingh've. in 
hit. 2J° S’, long. SS’’ 40'. It IndJ.? a course very si our o?, hut 
generally S.A\'., for about uiui ty-fivc mil-?, and, at tht-' town of 
Xiuldea' ia lat. 23’ 25', long. ’SS® 22', joins the ttlmgriittee, 
another great ofi’-ct of the Ganges, tin* united stream being 
designated the Ilooghly. Of the tiirce river?, Abe* Bhagrultee, 
the Atartahh:ing.\, .anil the .Telliniihee. fe«ni«g the flin-et 
chaiinfla of uavigalhm between C.Hlcuttn/,*nd the Xortli-WV.'.t 
J’rovinee-. the bi't i' hynmeh the deep^'nnd ine^f'impurt^tit, 
r. tairiing two feet* of water nnrinjr 1 ^' 'b-\ m iu yprjug, 
when the olh••r.^ have an aver.vr* '*‘‘i"h of nhjiit on« loot. 
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Still it cannot at that period be navigated® the craft usual 
in the Ganges, and they must then proceed through the Soon- 
derhund passage, and thus incur a delay of a week in reaching 
their destination. 

JELLT PUTTY. — A. town in the British district of Coim- 
hatoor, presidency of Madras, 38 miles B. by N. of Dara- 
poorntn. Lat. 10® 49', long. 78° 8'. 

JELOOR,* in Sirhind, a village on Iho direct rovite from 
Hansee to Lodiana, and 63 miles If. of the former town. The 
river Guggur is subject to sudden and great inundations, wliich 
sometimes for a considerable distance render the road in this 
vicinity impracticable. Distant jST.'W. from Calcutta 1,037® 
miles. Lat. 29° 56', long. 76°. 

JELPESH. — A town in the British district of Dinajopoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 63 miles N. by E. of Dinajopoor. Lat. 
26° 28', long. 88° 53'. 

JELPIGOIIEE. — ^A town in the British district of Dinaje- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 62 miles If. of Dinajopoor. Lat. 
26° 29', long. 88° 42'. 

JELUEGA . — A town in the British district of Chota 
Ifagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 62 miles S. by "W. of llazorcc- 
bagh. Lat. 23° 7', long. 85° 10'. 

. JEjMDAII. — A town in the British district of Jessoro, pre- 
' sidency of Bengal, 80 miles E.B. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 31', 
long. 89° 10'. 

\T TCArT. ATT. — A town in Iho native state of Ecp.il, situate on 
the'i’ight biink of the Kurnalli river, and 123 miles E. by S. 
from i^mora? Lat. 29° 19', long. 81° 41'. 

JEE.J^POOB. — A town in the British district of Tirhoot, 
presidenc^f Bengal, 89 miles E.E.B. of Dinapoor. Lat. 
26° 13', lon^C° 22'. 

,TEOEUHA,\inBundelcund, a townof Mahoba, an outlying 
portion of the Bi^h province of Jaloun, situate on the route 
from Citlpee to Ajc^irh, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It has 
a large lliudodi teinph^n 'goml repair, and once containing 
'much wealth, vfldch jeara ago carrieds off by dacoils 

or gang-robbers, who niuil^cd the officiating priest. Lat. 

26° 13', long. 80°'3'. \ 

•JERA,‘ in the British di^ct of Allahabad, lieutcuant- 
Igoj’ornorship of the Iforth-’W’est's^revinccs, n villag^ on the 
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tlie boundarj' tetweeii fcbis district and tliat of 2rnddea, to lat. 
22” 52', long. 89” 10'; and beyond that point meandering, 
generally in a soutberly direction, between tliis district and 
that of Earaset, for about seventy miles, and finally, in lat.' 
22° 20', long. 89° 17', passing into tbe Soonderbunds. The 
other, or left branch of the Boorub, retains that name, and 
takes a course south-east for about ninety miles, passing by 
the town of Jessore, to Habatti, in lat. 22° 36', long. 89° 50', 
where it crosses tbe eastern frontier into the British district 
of Bactergunge. The Matabbanga, before throwing off the 
Boorub, gives outlet on its left side, at Chudanga, in lat. 
23° 40', long. 88° 51', to tbe Nabaganga, which, flowing sinu- 
ously, but generally in a soutb-easterlj* direction, for ninety 
miles, to Khulna, in lat. 23° 15', long. 89° 50', there joins the 
Barashee, a large offset from the Ganges. About ten miles 
below tbe divergence of tbe Kabaganga, and on tbe same side, 
the Chitrab is thrown off, which bolds a course south-east for 
about 120 miles, and at Alipore, in lat. 22° 47', long. 89° 42', 
joins the Boorub. The Koomar, from its divergence from the 
ifatabhanga, at the north-east comer of the district, forms its 
north-eastern boundary for about fifty-five miles, towards the 
British district of Bubna, as far as its confluence with the 
Goraee, at Ulossundpur, in lat. 23° 33', long. 89° 33', below 
which point it is called tbe Barashee, and, flowing south-east 


for about ninety miles, forms tbe boundary behvccn this di& 
trict and those of Dacca- Jelalpore and Backergunge, and^f 
ultimately lost in tbe Soonderbunds. Of these rivers^ f;j,e 
Koomar and Barashee are navigable throngbout the y/gt gj 
others only during tbe inundations caused fay the .iou 3 emi- 
rains of closing summer and autumn, when innamj{,^ channel 
streams cause communications between tbe IJlYinstone^ well 
intersecting tbe country' in every direction, aQi-row tract, con- 
laying it eitensively under water. Tbe climju bunting we 
being tainted with pestilential exhalations,- road, we», got into 
* Benwii »vd weedy fcmljs and watercourses : lienco quicks.-mds, amonc ’ 
fr.°p““rti.Tos; ““d often fatal, are rife at all times jfif ^ 

in autumn and the close of summ«fejj phices of sand- 

-sometimes above 100 . It Decejpurliood of the desert ” The 
times at night as low as o., . . of frequent occurrence, .are/ 

-nd produce grain, cotton, iotincco.^ 
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Beason during wliicb they prevail, that whole villages are often 
depopulated. 

Tlie zoology of the district, though very inadequately ex- 
plored or described, is rich and interesting. It compriscB, of 
wild beasts, the tiger, leopard, panther, boar, jackal, fox, 
ichneumon, wild deer, swine, and porcupine. Of domestic 
beasts, Idne, sheep, goats, ponies, buffidocs, and hogs. Alli- 
gators in great numbers infest the waters. Birds are very 
numerous : the most noticeable are, the eagle, vulture, hawk, 
crane, goose, duck, partridge, quail, and pigeon. The botany 
is very comprehensive and varied, but has received little atten- 
tion. Prom the exclusively alluvial character of the country, 
it contains no minerals ; hut salt is obtained from tlic southern 
frontier. The soil is generally very fertile ; in the uorthei-n 
part, however, having considerable admixture of sand and clay. 
In the south, it comprises a larger proportion of rich alluvial 
earth or vegetable mould, abundantly productive of rice, indigo, 
oil-seeds of various kinds, sugar, tobacco, cocoanuts, aroca-nuts, 
gram (Ciccr arlctinum), rye, pulse, hemp, turmeric, and fruits 
of various kinds. Mulberry-trees have latterly been planted 
in great numbers, for feeding silkworms. Indigo is largely 
exported, as also is rico. 

The production and export of sugar and rum have latterly 
been greatly on the increase, large quantities being prepared 
by inspissating the sap of the palm-tree. Q'he other principal 
exports are silk, oils, cocoanuts, arcca-nuts, bctcl-lcaf, saltpetre, 
and hides. The imports arc cloths, metals, and manufactured 
hardwares, paper, spices, wheat, and shawls. The population, 
according to official statement, is 381,744.'* According to a 
j'ceent® authority, the Br.alnninisls form one-hnlf of the popu- 
lation, the Mussulmans the other; but this unusually large 
proportion of hlussulmans appears remarkable in a tract so 
remote'' from the scat of their former empire in India. 
Jessore, the principal place, and the other towns, Khulna and 
Mqhommudjpnr, arc noticed under their respective names in. 
.Ih'fe'alphahetical arrangement. 

ITliere are four roads or routes in the district: — 1. Erom 

' ' ^ IInmUton‘ givos a rIUI larger relative amount of Museulmans to 
Brahminista ; being as nine to seven.. 
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Eoutli-wesfc to Dorlh-east, from Calcutta, ttirongli tlie town of 
Jessore, to Dacca ; 2. from nortli to south, from Pubna, througli 
the town of Jessore, to Murzanugnr, on the aouth-weal frontier 
of the district ; 8. from south-east to north-west, from Hahatti, 
on the south-eastern frontier, through the town of Jessore, to 
Kishnugg;ur; 4. from cast to west, from Eabukali to Kish- 
nuggur. Tliey are, however, but indifferent, being merely 
adapted for postal purposes, nnd impracticable for the march 
of troops. During the periodical rains, they are totally impas- 
sable, and even during the dry season, scarcely distinguishable 
from the fields which they traverse. 

JESSOEE.^ — ^Tlre principal place of the Eritish district of 
the same name, presidency of Bengal, on the route by Baraset 
from Calcutta to Dacca, 77 miles* X.E. of Calcutta, 103 S.'ll’’. 
of Dacca. The civil establishment of the district is located 
here, and consists^ of a civil and session judge, a collector, n 
magistrate, two assistants to the magistrate and collector, au 
uncovenanted deput)-collector, a deputy-magistrate, an assist- 
ant-surgeon, a superintendent of the salt department ; besides 
n number of native judicial and revenue functionaries. The 
jail at this place is a spacious building, capable of holding in 
safe custody 1,000 persons. Here is a school, the house for 
accommodating which is a fine building, the cost of erecting 
it having been defrayed by subscription of the zemindars of 
the district. The establishment consists^ of four members, a 
secretary, a head-master, an assistant, and two pundits or 
native teachers. The number of pupils is about 120, who are 
instructed in English, Persian, and Bengalee. The school was 
first opened in 1838. This place was formerly reputed an 
unhealthy station ; hut within the last few years considerable 
pains have been talten, and expense incurred, with a view to 
sanitary improvement; and happily with success.® Jessore is 
in lat. 23= 10', long. 89= 10'. 

JESSDL3IEEE,' ♦ the most western of the fourtccn^f 
states of Bajwora or Bqpootana, is hounded on the north by 

* According to Tod,’ "i( is termed 3Icr in tlie traditional nomen- 
ciaiurc of this regioa, from being n rocky (Mcr) o.^5is in the heart of the 
sandy desert.” 

t 2iow lncrca.<«d to fifteen, by tbe distribution of the territory of Kotah 
into two wparato principalities (Kotah and Jballawur). 
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tlie territory of Balmxrulpoor ; on the north-east by the terri- 
tory of Biiianoer ; on the south-east and south by that of 
Joiidporc ; and on the -west by Sinde. This state was formerly 
much larger, extending to the Indus and Grhara, till the terri- 
tory of Bahawulpoor was wrested from it by the Dajjdpeotras.® 
It now contains an area of 12,252 square miles.^ It lies 
between lat. 26“ 8'— 28®'28', long." 70“ 3'-;72“ 51'. - 

According to Tod,® a line drawn in a north-west direction 
from Lowarhi, in lat. 27° 6', long. 71° 60', to IChnrreh, lat. 
27° 27', long. 70° 14/, would divide the territory of Jcssulmere 
into two nearly equal p.arts, the southern of which is in many 
places roclty, being traversed by a ridge of hills, which may be 
considered continuous with the high lands of Cutch.® “ Some- 
times it assumes, as at Cbohtun, . the character of a mountain, 
then dwindles into an insignificant ridge, scarcely discernible, 
and often serves ns a bulwark for the drifting sands, which 
cover and render it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches 
the Jcssulmere country, it is more developed; and at the 
capital, erected on a peak about 250 feet high, its presence is 
more distinct, and its character defined. The capital of the 
Bhattis (town of Jessulmerc) appears as the nucleus of a series 
of ridges which diverge from it in all directions for the space 
of fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Eamghur, thirtj’’- 
five miles north-west of Jcssulmere ; another branch extends 
easterly to Pokuru (in Joudporc),- and thence, in a north- 
easterly direction, to Bilodi, from whence at intervals it is 
traceable to Gurrialn, nearly fifty miles due north.” “ These 
- barren ridges, and the loftj' undulating teebas (hills) of sand, 
are the only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility 
of these regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to 
relievo the cyo or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. 
It is nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stimted 
shrubs of acacia or mimosa family, some succulent plants or 
prickly grapes, ns tho bhoorut or burr.” '' * Maemurdo, how- 
. ever, draws a less repulsive picture of this tract, representing 
it as abounding with patches of good pasture among the rocks 
and sandhills, and feeding great herds of cattle. The forma- 

, ■ * This viiricd o-vpanso of rock, sand, and sc.'VDty scraps of cultivable soil, 

t 'is allied Tirol j accordion to Tod,* from Stbali, “arid or diy land,’ which, 
‘ in tho corrupted dialect of those countries, hecomca '* thul.” 

4 T 
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places must be dug above 800 fect^ before a steady supply can 
bo obtained. Thus, at Dibatra, on the nortb-west frontier, tbo 
wells are 309 fcct^ deep ; at tbe town of Jesaulmere, 304 feet.® 

To provide a sufficiency of that wbicli is everywhere ono of tbe • id. S7. 
first necessaries of life, but in warm countries pre-eminently 
so, tbo natives dig extensive tanks, wbicli, being filled by tbe 
periodical rains, supply water during tbe greater part of the 
year ; but when those supplies fail, which sometimes occurs, 
many human'beings and cattle perish from thirst. 

Jesaulmere is devoid of valuable minerals, but limeatonei" is 
abundaut, and of good quality. 

The cold is considerable in winter, especially in the north 
and on tbo Bikaneer frontier, ns experienced by Boileau,® who • m tupni. ibt. 
mentions “ tbe thermometer frequently falling below 40° in tbe 
tents at daybreak, during tbe month of January, 1836;” and 
also, that “ on the 7tb Pebruaiy it was doNvn to 32°, with a 
good deal of frost, so that ice was formed in considerable quan- 
tities on the ponds, aud different vessels of water in tbe camp 
were completely frozen.” Such severe cold seems inexplicable 
in a latitude not far removed from the tropic, and having an 
elevation not exceeding 600 or COO feet above the sen. As 
tbo season advances, however, the heat rapidly increases, as 
appears from tbo following facts recorded by tbe author above 
quoted.! “ On tbe 4lh of March, 1835, the thermometer at 
2 30 p.ir. stood at 10GJ° in my tent, and 119° in tbo sun ; on 
tbo 5tb March, at 3 r.M., it stood at 107° in tbo tent, and 117° 
in tbe sun in the same place.”^ Tho same author describes t boiicoi., loo. 
the beat later in the season as still higher. “ In tbe month of 


* Tod' mentions some above COO foot doop ; but bo is not indisposed to 
mnko tbe most of bis material. 

+ Boiloatt’ sbitos tliat "tiio limestone of Jessulmcro has been applied to 
11, e purposes of Utbograpby, and bigbly approved of, being consider^ fully 
onunl, or oven superior, to tbo Bavarian stone, for all tTOnsfer-work, as it 
will civooffaverj- considorable number of impres-sions without running 
roltcn, but its yellow colour is too deep to allow of its being used for 
clmlk-work, ns tbo artist cannot well distingnisli the dlfforont shades of his 
pencil upon the stone. It has been, employed largely in the royal build- 
ings of tbo emperors .at Agra, by Ibo name of Sung-KuBioo. 

t Tho Btntomont appears to apply more especially to Bikaneer ; but tb 
neighbouring countries, Jusmlmore, Joudporo, .and Shcknwnttco, partake 
in a great degree of the same clinracter of climate. _ 

T 2 
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]Ha 3 ", Ijeforo llie setting in of the rains, the heat is certainly 
atTful in and near the desert ; the thermometer on the table in 
my tent being, on the 8th May, 118° at noon, 119° at half- 
past 12, and 117° at 3 p.m. ; on the 9th, it was 120° at noon, 
123° at 1 P.M., 119° at 2 p.3r., and 116° at 3 P.M., in the same 
situation. Yet, notwithstanding this fearfully high tempera- 
ture, the summer seems to be by no means an unhcalth}' 
season, and we had scarcely a single sick man in the camp, which 

* Boiicau, !B7. -was attributable chiefly to the dryness of the air.”® Jessulmere 

is under the influence of the south-west monsoon, so that there 
is an abundant fall of rain during the montlis of June, July, 

» III. jb. and Arigust.® But, notwithstanding this, the air is generally 

dry ; in consequence of which, and of the sand}' nature of the 
soil, the countiy is, as Boileau found it, very healthy ; and, 
according to a native proverb, neither mud, musquitocs, nor 
malaria, arc found in it. 

The zoology of Jessulmere appears to be neither varied nor 
important. A few lions are said to haunt the wilds about the 
southern frontier, and wild hogs are numerous in the same 

• list region. Tigers and leopards occur but rarely; wolves* and 

jackals are more common. There are a few antelopes, deer, 
r^and nylgaus* (Antilope picta). ISnakes are so numerous that 
^the people wear leggings of leather os a defence against them. t 
But, in general, little amount or variety of animal life could 
« ,be expected in a countiy so barren and of such limited extent. 
Domestic cattle are numerous and valuable. They consist 
principally of dromedaries, horses, kinc, and sheep ; of which 
last large flocks are kept, and the price is so low, that three 
may be bought for about four shillings. 

The wild vegetation comprises phog, a tough green bush, the 
branches of which terminate in broomy leafless cusps; lana,'a 
shrub about a yard high, and yielding useful provender for 
camels ; dholirukri, or “the white shrub,” a small bush about a 
foot and a half high, overspreading the ground in some tracts ; 
buna, an aromatic, slender, tough-stemmed shrub, about a yard 
high, which in some sandy tracts overruns many hundred acres 
together; chug, a green shrub resembling broom, about two 
feet high, and making good thatch, and for which it is exten- 
sively used. The trees ore generally stunted: they are the 
* l^ilgaw, or “Uuc cow.” 
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Tjnbul (Mimosa), janth, tbe kurit (Gapparis aphyltn), tbe pilu. 
Bub ono crop is raised in the year, the cultivation consisting in 
little else than, scratching the ground witli a small light plough, 
and scattering the seed, in ' the way of broadcast. As, from 
the want of streams or large bodies of water, and the depth of 
the wells, artidcial irrigation is impracticable, the weight of 
the crop depends entirely on adeq^uato falls of rain. The prin- 
cipal crop is bajra or millet ; in the more fertile parts, various 
sorts of pulse arc cultivated. 

Tl»e only manufacture of any importance in Jessulmero is 
that of woollens, of hath coarse and fine fabrics, made from tbo 
produce of the numerous native flocks. The coarsest part of 
the wool is made into cordage of various Iriuds; tho next 
quality into blankets, and tho finest into excellent woollen 
cloths and fabrics. 

Tho commerce of Jcaaulmere consists, for the most part, of 
the transit-trado between Marwar and ‘Western lEiudostan on 
tho one hand, and Sindo and Aflghanislnn on the other. In 


f 

( 


consequonoo of tho activity of this commerce, Western 

Enjpootana is well supplied with goods, even from remote 

parts. Boileau® foiuid there Delhi scarfs, ivory toys from * m supra, i?7. 

Herat, China ware, English cutlery and firearms, glass of 

American manufacture, opium from Malwa, copper, gold 

thread, silk, piece-goods, sugar from Hindoslan, and salt from 

tho Bunj.aub, Ojiium is by far tho most important article of 

the trausit-lradeTiinH tho carriage of it, and of the more bulky 

articles of com and salt, gives employment to a considerable I 


number of men, and to thou3nndB. of camels, which animals, in ‘ 

consequence of the arid, sultry, and generally sandy oliaraoter 


of the country, are almost exclusively tho beasts of burthen. 
In this traffic Sinde sends indigo,® tamarisk dye, madder, rice,'* 
wheat, ghee or clarified butter, pulse, silk® and cotton cloths, 
dried fruits, asaafooUda, safii’on, turquoises, and quince seeds 
for dyeing ; rccciviug, in, return, sugar, sal ammoniac, corrosive 
sqblimatc, vegetable oils, tabashir (siliceous secretion from the 
bamboo), lac, groceries, and dates.® Tho weights iu use in 
Jeasulmcre arc the seer, equal to two pounds avoirdupois, and 
tlie inaund, coutaiuing forty seers.^ The currency consists of 
rupees and decrees,^ fourteen of which go to one paisa, and 
'^thirty-ouc of the latter make ono rupee. 


Upper Sinde, In 
Reports and Pa* 
pers published b/ 
E.I.C** Cnlcuttn, 
3SnO, sect. II. SS* 

^ Id. op. sect, n* 
03. 

^ Leech, on Com- 
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The houses in the to\nis are suhstautiaUj built of yellow 
limestone, and those of persons in good- circumstances are 
ornamented with balconies and lattices of olahorately-can’cd 
stone.* The poor villagers are wretchedly lodged in circular 
huts, wattle-roofed with grass or straw, and hound round with 
grass ropes, to make them more secure; yet brick clay is 
obtainable, and fuel from the' numerous jungles to bake it, as 
well as to bum lime from the calcareous deposits, frequent in 
many places. There are in various parts of the territoty some 
buildings, probably of great antiquity, constructed of large 
stones, without cement, partaking of that stylo of nrchitectiu’o 
called by antiquaries Cyclopean : some temples in this style are 
supposed to have existed for eighteen^ centuries. In buildings 
thus constructed, the rooms, being overlaid with stone, are 
either so small that slabs, easily obtained and managed, con 
span them, or, if they be of larger dimensions, they are sup- 
ported at intervals by pillars. 

The ruler, and the influential portion of the population, are 
of the Bhatti tribe of Eajpoots,t according to Tod® originally 
from Zabulistan. They are a dissipated race, debasing and 
destroying their moral, intellectual, and physical powers by the 
excessive use of opium, which they imbibe sometimes in an 
infusion, sometimes by smoking, and not rmfrequcntly till they 
become quite insensible.' The dress and accoutrements of a 
Bhatti in easy circumstances consist of a tunic of white cloth 
or chintz, reaching to the knee, trousers loose, and of many 
folds in the upper part^ but tight round the ankles ; round the 

* See account of the town of Jessnlmete. 

■t D'Herbelot* considers " Znblistan ” to be tbo tract drained by the 
tipper couree of tiie river Hehnund snd its tributaries, and comprehending 
the western part of the Huzsta or Hiirareh country, and the district of 
Ghuznee. According to Tod, the Bajpoots are offsets of the great 
Scythbn stock; but neither he nor any one else can give any. farther 
account of the Scythians, than tbat they were nomadic ferocious saT.-tges, 
roaming over a part of Europe and an adjacent tract of vast extent in 
Asia. According to tho account given by Malcolm,^ " the word Eajpoot 
is indisputably corrupted from Bajnputtni, which in Sanscrit literally 
means n raja's son, but more generally one of the royal race." fflie Raj- 
poots would appear to be a branch of the military caste ; and Malcolm’ 
■ says, " Wo know, from concurring evidence, that all the Rajpoot tribes 
have their origin from Ayodliyn or Onde.” 
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waist a scarf, in which a dagger is stack j a shield, suspended 
from the left shoulder hy a strap of deer-sldn, and a sword, girt 
on with a belt of the same material. The head is covered by a 
turban, g^erally of a red colour, and terminated above by a ^ 
high peak. TEe ®ess of females is of red woollen cloth, very 
full below ; and a scarf is generally worn, whicE'is'more or less 
costly, according to the circumstances of the wearer. All wear 
rings of ivoiy or bone cm the arms, in such, numbers as nearly 
to cover them from the shoulders to the wrists. The legs above 
the ankles are also adorned with silver rings | and women will 
deny themselves the necessaries of life to obtain the means of 
- purchasing these ornaments. 

The religious® strictuess of the Bhatti Eajpoots is rather 
relaxed, in consequence of their continual intercourse with the 
Mussulmans to the westward. The next class in number and 
importance to the Eajpoots are the Palliwals,® a Brahminical 
tribe, who nearly engross the commercial business of the com- 
munity, and the Pokurna tribe, also Brahminical, and exclu- 
sively devoted to rural pursuits, which are also followed by the 
Jat tribe, who constitute a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion. There are also a few^ J ains.® The population is estimated 

at74.,dOq.^ 7 — 

many other dialects of India, that of the Bhattis of 
Jessulmere has no admixture of Persian, that language being 
nearly imknown there.® Their language closely resembles the 
Marwari, a dialect spoken in Joudpore, Bikaneer, and the 
neighbouring parts of Kajpootana. The Bawul, and principal 
people, write in a kind of ITagari character, which, though in 
some degree differing from the Devanagari, could, with little 
practice, he fluently read by a BUudee scholar. The citizens 
of Jessulmere appear to favour learning, and about 1,000 young 
persons are in course of educotion there, some by Brahmins, 
some by other instructors. A short time since, an English 
schoolmaster formed part of the domestic establishment of the 
Eawul. 

The sovereign has an annual® revenue of about 8,500Z., of 
■ which about one-half is from transit-duties, the remainder from 
khalsa or crown, lands, and miscellaneous sources. The military 
force maintained by the state does not exceed 1,000^ men ; but 
Tod states that if on good terms with his thakoors or vassals, 
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Ulo chief could muslcr 5,000 infantry, 1,000 horse, and n camel 
corps. 

Tlie history* of Jossulinero is little else than an apocryphal 
subject for antiquarian research, previously to 1808, when the 
liinvul, probably alarmed at the encroachments of the Idian of 
Eahawulpur, made advances to an amicable understanding 
with the Erilish government. Tliis relation matured in ISIS 
into an alliance, by which .Tcssulmcre became entitled to, 
British protection, t and engaged to “act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British government, and with submission 
to it.s supremacy.”® 

The principal places arc noticed Bcp.aratelyin tbo alphabetical 
arrangement. Boundary disputes had sprung up from time 
to tiiuQ between this state and those of 'Bahawulporc and 
Klyrporc ; the differences udth the latter originating in tho 
cession to Jcssubncrc, after the conquest of Sinilc, of a portion 
of the desert originally belonging to .Tcssulmerc. Under tho 
auspices of the British government, these differences have been 
now adjusted, and tbo boundaries of ilcssulmero defined both 
towards Khyrpore and Bahawulporc.® 

JESSUL5IERE.— Tho capital of tho Bajpoot state of the 
same name. It is situate in a rocky tract, described by 
Boilcau* ns “a succession of valloys, or inclined planes, sovcral 
miles long, and three or four miles broad, formed by low ridges 
of yellow limestone, tho strata of which arc not quite horizontal, 
but dip gently to tho westward, and crop out on tho eastern 
side, with a tolerably bold profile of ninety or 100 feet in 
height.” Tho city is built at the base of the south end of ono 
of these ranges, and has ramparts of uncemented stone, with 
bastions constructed in the same way, and generally much 
higher than tho intermediate curtains. Many of these bastions 
are, however, in ruins. Tbo circuit of tho ramparts is about 

^ In Tod's Annnli of Kajiwthan, tho “annals of Jcssnlmcre’’ extend 
through seventy-threo quarto* pages. 

t Tod* mentions that tho British government was disgraced by ntfording 
this protection to tho Rawul’s minister, represented as n monster of tho 
most ntrocions character. However this may be, caution is ncccss.uy in 
receiving the statements of a writer who seems not lo think it incredible, 
inasmuch as ho refers to the report without comment, that tho minister 
had l>con able, in twonty years, to wring from n beggarly population of 
7 1,000 persons, not less th.an two crorcs (2,000,000/.). 
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two miles and a quarter ; tto height fourteen feet, including a 
parapet of six feet. The thickness of the rampart is four feet, 
that of the parapet two ; and there is neither ditch nor faussc- 
hraie. These defences are in many places so ruined and 
obliterated by sand-drifts, that they may be crossed on horse- 
back. The only piece of ordnance throughout the whole 
circuit is one small gun on the highest bastion, at the north- 
east angle. There are four regular gateways, and three sally- 
ports. Inclosed within the rampart, and in the south part of 
the town, is the citadel, situate on an. insulated eminence, 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and with steep sides, 
scarped all round, and faced with masonry to tho height of 
about twenty feet, above which distance tho surface of the hill 
recedes, at an elevation of about 40°, to the foot of the renee, 
which, with a width of six feet, runs quite round tho fort. 
The ramparts of tho fort vary in height from fifteen to thirtj'- 
feet, the top of the parapet being about 130 feet above tho 
town. The whole of the defences, as well as the town wall, 
are built of the yellow limestone quarried from tho rocky ridge 
at the base of which the town lies. Tho summit of the ridge 
commands every part of the fortifications, which could be easily 
breached, though the considerable angle of elevation of the 
side of tbo hill forming the site of the citodel would make it 
diflScult to storm. Tho outline of the citadel is an irregular 
triangle; the interior is occupied by tho palace and several 
temples and dwellings, to the number of 3,000. There is only 
one entrance, which is on the north side, and is defended by 
four Buccessivo gateways, with sloping roads between them. 
At tho time of Soileau’s visit, there were four guns mounted 
on the walls of the citadel, and two heavy guns, a large howitzer, 
and three field-pieces, drawn up near the gate. The crests of 
the parapets are covered with rollers and balls of stone, 
methodically arranged, and ready to be sent down upon an 
assailing force. 

The palace of tho Maha Eawul or sovereign, within tho 
citadel, is a great pile of building, surmounted by a huge 
umbrella, made of metal, and supported by a stone shaft. This 
is considered an emblem of high dignity, to which no other 
Eajpoot prince is entitled, except tho chief of Ooodeypoor. 
There arc in the citadel, besides the palace, six temples, three 
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for those of the Jnin.persaasion, and three for theBrahiniiiists. 
The Jain temples are of great antiquity, built of stone, elabo- 
rately carred, and surmounted by gilt spires, towering over 
tho adjacent buildings. 'Within the citadel, there arc eight 
wells, above 300 feet deep. Tho water which they furnish is 
brackish, but not to such an extent as to be undrinkable. 
Progress has been made in sinking a well close to the gate. 
The work, at tho time of Boilcau’s visit, bad proceeded to tho 
depth of 120 feet ; but n much greater depth had still to bo 
attained before reaching the main spring. 

The city contains about 8,000 houses, including those within 
tho citadel. Tho domestic architecture is in many instances 
elaborate and solid. The house of a citizen in moderate cir- 
cumstances has usually a frontage of about twenty-five feet. 
The basement stoiy^is painted red on the outside, and is quite 
plain, having one door giving access to the interior, and two 
or three slits instead of windows, to give light to the lumber- 
room, which occupies that part of the house. The upper or 
principal story is very neat, the front having a small projecting 
balcony, constructed of stone well carved, though rather jn a 
hc.iYy style. On each side is a latticed 'tvindow about four 
feet square, and ornamented with framework of limestone, 
curiously carved. The balcony is surmounted by a massivo 
canopy, the top of which is level with tho flat roof, and being, 
like it, provided with a balustrade or battlement of cut stone, 
serves as a phace for the inmates of the dwelling to enjoy tho 
fresh air and prospect. Each bouse is raised above the street 
by a terrace about four feet high and six or seven wide, and 
has in front of every story a stone spout, to carry off the water 
into the street below. In the fronts of the terrace, long blocks 
of stone arc bedded, so as to project some disliincc, and those 
have knobs at the ends, to which cattle may bo tied. The 
interior of tho bouse has a court a few feet square, into which 
various water-spouts' are discharged, and the drainage p.issed 
off into the street by the subterraneous channel. On one side 
of the court is the dstem, on the other, the rnsora or kitchen. 
One or two narrow and steep staircases of stone lead from tho 
comers of the area to the upper story and roof, where tho 
females of tho family take the air. Tho principal sleeping- 
room occupies tho front side of the square. The back part of 
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ilie bouse is laid out in store-rooms, and tbe two sides of tbe 
square are formed into numerous small chambers, “with a 
profusion of odd but convenient little nooks, and cupboards 
built into tbe thickness of the wall. Pretty cradles and beds 
are provided for the children ; long wooden pegs neatly painted, 
project from the wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, 
and, in short, everything w'ears on appearance of comfort, the 
more pleasing, as it is quite unexpected.”^ The most remark- “boiiciui, us. 
able building in the town is tbe house of the ex-minister, a 
very costly structure of five stories of out stone, with a sixth 
of timber, surmounted by five cupolas. There is scarcely any- 
thing like a bazar, and the only appearance of traffic is at the 
custom-house, near the gate of the citadel. The inhabitants 
of the town' are supplied with water from a large tank, 800 
yards south-east of the citj' ; and near its bonks are several 
small pits, which collect water from the drainage of the surface, 
but are not sufficiently deep to reach the springs. Close out- 
side the western gate of the city are Wo weUs, 24tl feet deep, 
with water slightly brackish. They are protected from falling 
into the hands of an enemy by parapets with loopholes. 

According to Tod,® Jessulmere was founded in 1156, by = Annoisorna- 
Jesul, a Bhatti prince, to replace the more ancient c.apitni, 

Lodorvn, situate 10 miles If.W. of the present. The site of 
Lodorva had no natural difficulties which might aid its defence, 
aud in consequence of its exposed situation, was sacked by a 
liostilo force ; whereupon, the surviving inhabitants settled at 
Jessulmere. The population of Jessulmere is probably about 
35,000.^ It is distant IT.W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 

Galpee, Gwalior, and Nusseerabad, 1,290® miles. Lat. 26° 56^, Boiieau, ut supra, 

long. ^0 58 • t Qirden, Tables 

JETCH DOOAB. — One of the natural .divisions of tho ornouios. 
Punjab, formed by the two rivers Jhclum and Chenaub. It is 
tbe smallest of the four dooabs bounded by tbe Indus and its 
tributaries, aud lies between lat. 31° 10' — 33° 2', long. 72° 13' 

74 ° 48’. Its lengtli from north-east to south-west is 165 . 

miles, and its breadth 33. 

JETTOE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, r.i.c. ms.doc. 
a town situated on the left bank of the Indus, 64 miles S.W. 
of tho town of hlooltan. Eat. 29° 31’, long. 70° 56’, 

JEWAHIEG 111111, in tho British district of Muttra, lieu- onrden.TnUcs 

* ^ . Ml*’’ of IsOUteSj 3« 
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tenant-gorernorship of tlie K’ortli-'W’"esb Provinces, a rillage on ' 
tlie route from tte city of Agra to AHjgurh, and 20 miles N. 
of the former. The road in this part of the route is very good, 
the country well cultirated. Lat. 27° 25', long. 78° 7'. 

JEWAIiA MUKl, in the north-east of the Punjab, a cele- 
brated Hindoo place of pilgrimage, 10 miles K'.'W. of Eidaon, 
situate in an elevated nook, immediately under the mountains 
of Changa, is frequented by votaries from all parts of Hin- 
dostan, anxious to worship the mythological personage called 
Held, wife of Mahadeo, her presence being indicated, as they 
believe, by some inflammable gases which issue from fissures in 
the rock. The name Jewala Muld is composed of two Sanscrit 
words, — Jewala, flame, and MvM, mouth. The flame, according 
to the legend, proceeds from the fire which Sati,'the bride of 
Siva, created, and in which she burned herself. Siva,* finding 
that this flame was about to consume the world, buried it in 
the hollow of the mountain. The temple is about twenty feet 
square, and the principal place of flame is a shallow trough,* 
excavated in the floor, where it blazes ■without intermission. 
There are several jets of less importance. The gas also lies on 
the surface of some small reservoirs of water, and, when 
ignited, continues to bum for a short time. The roof of the 
temple is richly gilt, but the interior is blackened by the smoke 
of burned butter, sugar, and other gross ofierlngs. In 1839, 
Hunjeet Singh, when ill, made an oflTcring of butter to the 
amount of 1,500?., hoping the renovation of his health from the 
favour of the deity. The weight of the offering was probably 
about sixty or seventy tonsj and Yigne,® who was at the place 
while the burning was going forward, found "the stench similar 
to that of a candlemaker’s shop.” Hear the principal temple 
is one smaller, called Gogranath, and hence concluded by Yon 
Ilugel^ to be of Buddhist origin. The ground adjoining to 
the group of sacred- buildings is crowded with cows. Brahmins, 
pilgrims, and mendicants, and loaded with filth. The pilgrims, 
most of whom are paupers, are supported for one day from the 
funds of the temple. The town is dirty and neglected, but 
has an extensive bazar,® containing great quantities of 'idols, 
votive garlands, rosaries, and other trumpery of the like descrip- 
tion. The population is about 3,000. Hear the town is a 
mineral spring, the •water of which is found to bo singularly 
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eincacloa M discussing broncLocele. Moorcroft was unable to 
analyze I Jwater ; but it probably contains some form of iodine, 
now Iinov / to possess mucli efficacy in resolving glandular 
tuinours-o^Lat. 31° 53', long. 76° 22'. 

JBwOrPOOE,! in the British district of Azimgnrb, lieu- 
tenant-governorsbip of tbe North-West Provinces, a village on 
the eastern route from the town of Azimgurh to' that of 
Goruckpodr, and 12® miles N.B. of the former, 60 miles N.E. 
of Benares. Lat. 26° 9', long. 83° 24./. 

JEW Uit, or JEWAE, in the British district of Boolund- 
filmhnr, lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, 
a town on the route from Coel to Delhi, 36 miles N.W. of the 
former. The population^ is returned at 5,835.® Lat. 28° 7', 
long. 77° 39'. 

JETPOOB.^ *■— lA considerable raj or territory of Eaj- 
pootana, named from its principal place. This state, called 
anciently Amber, lies between lat. 25° IW — 27° 37', long. 
75° 8' — 11° 20'; is about 150 miles in length from east to 
west, and 140 in breadth ; having an area of 15,251 ® square 
miles. It in general is an extensive plain,® though in the 
northern and north-western parts are " insulated peaks,® and 
clusters of dentated bills, here and there rising above the 
general level.” They may be regarded as connected with a 
similar formation ** in iho viciniiy of Delhi. Jacquemont® 
estimates their average elQ-e\tion above the plain at about 
300 feet. Their geologicalfiie'mntion® is quai’tz and granitoid 
rock, intermixed with wlp ^gaicarcous rock or marble, and 
occasionally mica. The Wyear / extending south of those hills 
is generally a level expanse white sand, nearly devoid of 
vegetation, except where ug^istened by a spring or perennial 
rill, cither of which is of very rare occurrence. This plain is 
bounded to the south-east by a rocky range of small ^ height, 
running from north-cast to south-west, immediately to the 
west of the city of Jeypoo'r. The range is continued in a 
north-eastern direction® until it joins the mountains of Alwar. 
The southern part of the territoiy is, with little exception, a 
sandy® plain, studded in some places with low roclty hills, cul- 
tivable only by means of tue incessant irrigation applied to it 
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by tbe indefatigable industry of the natives, drrf fig their 
supplies of water from innumerable wells, blaiil /arts are 
irreclaimably barren. Heber says, “ The countryl Ksembled 
extremely a large estuary, but studded with roef uslands, 
whose sands were left bare by the receding tide. J xcept the 
few thorny shrubs I mentioned, whicl\.<’{i not grow mSgher than 
the common heather, not a blade was toll bo seen.” 

A large portion of the soil is empfe^ in grazing, land cattle 
are very numerous,* Those parts of the territory wmich admit 
of cultivation, produce great crops of grain, pulse, coWon, and 
tobacco. Everywhere occur traces of extensive cultivation and 
prosperity, swept away® by the devastating wars in the latter part 
of the lost centuiy and the early part of the present ; a natural 
consequence of such events, as thorough tranquillify and safety 
for life and properly are indispensable for the due cultivation of a 
tract depending on irrigation from vvOls for the growth of vegeta- 
tion. The periodical rains arc light, and confined to the close of 
summer, and there are few perennial streams. TheBanganga, tho 
most considerable of 'the transient torrents which traverse the 
country, is in winter and 'spring devoid® of water. There are 
a few springs, hut the water wliich they afford is soon absorbed 
by the sands. "Water, however, may he obtained at all times 
by digging in tho beds'* of torrents, and in most places is met 
with near the surface ; so that w^ls need not be sunk to any 
great depth.® Erom the nakeff, 
temperature, during tho prevalj 
latter port of spring and beginnj 
thermometer frequently rising 
heat proving fatal to men and bi 
tempernturo is sometimes so I 
ff he population is a collection 
most numerous aro the Minas, siMposed to be tbe aboriginal* 
possessors of the country. IText, pnd nearly equal in number, 
are tbe Jats, who are extensive hi 
industrious aud skilful agriculturis 
being in greater proportion to tbe 
in any other state of Eajwara. 
though inferior in number to thol'Minas and Jats, are con- 
jectured to he still capable of mnstljring® 30,000 men in arras, 
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jfvraha*' or K!asliwa1ia tribe, according to 
^4a. from Eash or Knsba, the son of Enma, 
^ M have originally come from Mount Aboo,^ but 
^ ^^ife not considered equal in prowess to the Eahtors, the 
liaiAS, or some other® Eajpoott tribes. Of less important 
(tribes, the chief are the Banias, Ehakurs, and Gujurs. Tod 
estimates the relative density of the population .of Shfekawutti 
at 80, and the remainder of Jeypore at 150® to the square 
mile, giving an average of 124 to the united area ; and assum- 
ing this, the ar^a being 15,251 miles, 1,891,124 would be the 
aggregate number of the inhabitants. Of the accuracy of the 
assumption on which thjs calculation is based, there are no 
Builicient means of judging ; but it differs considerably from the 
view of Malcolm, who 'estimates the relative density of the 
population^ of Central India at ninety-eight to the. square mile ; 
which would yield an aggregate of only 1,494,598.3 

revenue of Jejpoor has greatly fluctuated. It was esti- 
n^ated® in round numbers at a crore of rupees, or a million 
sterling, daring the most flourishing condition of the state. 
This was probably an exaggeration; but, however that maybe, 
various causes combined to reduce the amount in 1802 to 
81,83,000 rupees; a sum diflering widely from that now 
realized, which, independent of feudal jaghires and charitable 
endowments, is returned at 45,83,950 rupees. ITnder a treaty® 
concluded in 1818, Jeypoor became tributary to the 

East-India ipany. Forlthe first year no demand was to be 
made ; for t^e second year the amount was fixed at four lacs 
of Delhi rupees ; the third year at five lacs ; the fourth year at 
six lacs ; the fifth year at seven lacs. Thenceforward the annual 
tribute was to be eight lacs, until the revenues of the state 
shojrM exceed forty lacs, when five-sixteenths of the excess was 
to belaid in addition to the eight lacs. In 1842, however, an 
arrear had accumulated amounting to no less than forty-six 
•lacs. The whole of this was remitted, and the annual tribute 
fixed at four lacs. ' 

* Caoliliwaba of Elliot.* 

f The Ka*?iihwaha does not occur among the thirtjr-six Bajpoot tribes 
enumeroted^by Chandra in his history ofPrithwi Eai, tho Rajpoot prince> 
nnd last Hii^^oo king of Eolhi. 
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The military strength of Jeypoor and 
prises'' 2,096 cavalry, 18,377 infantry, 692 V' 
police ; and with the addition of forces inainhs-u,,^ 
tories, 5,690, and of troops in garrison, 5,267, tlrb^ , 
amounts to 32, *248. The government is vested in an liere^ 
ditaiy rajah ; and when that dignity is held hy an adult of firm I 
character and talent, he engrosses nearly all power ; hut, ns in 
most Eastern states, during a minoriiy, or the reign of a^ 
imbecile prince, ,the country may die regarded as partitioned 
among the thahoors ; each then beaming nearly, if not quite, 
independent in his estate and fort, 'y 

The principal towns are noticed tinder their respective names 
in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The principal military routes are — ^1. Erom north-east to 
south-west, from Delhi to the city of Jeypoor, and thence to 
hUiow; 2. from east to west, from Agra to the city of Jeypoor, 
and thence to Ajmcre ; 3. from north-east to south-west^ from 
Agra to Neemuch j;; 4. from east to west, from' Calpee to 
iNeemuch. 

^he Eachwahn Rajpoofe, who founded the state of Jeypoor, 
clii^ descent from Kush,^ second son of Eama, king of Ayoda 
or Oude, whose reign is fixed at a very early period. After 
many centuries of wars and migrations, they overran the tract 
at present forming the statq^jgf Jeypoor, and, expelling or sub- 
jugating the Minas and Biiigoogurs, founded the kbgdom of 
Dhoondar* or Amber, in 967,® under the conduct of. Dhola 
Kae, the first rajah, "vln the year 1200, Alauddin,^ the Patan 
king of Delhi, stormefd the celebrated fortress of Eantambor, 
and put its defenders to the sword. At a later period, the 
rajah attached himself to the fortunes of Eaher, and afrer- 
wards, as rajah of Amber, received® from Humayon, about the 
year 1532, a munsab or commission of command over/o,000 
men. A subsequent rajah® gave bis daughter in marriage to 
Selim, the son of Akbar, and afterwards padsbab,’ under the 
name of Jebangir. The alliance, however, proved unfortunate. 
Prince Khusroo, the ofispring of the marriage, was bated by 
Ms father ; and some circumstances in their dispute^ so affected 

* According to Tod,* "the etymology of Dhoondar is a (atttr 
celchrated sacrifioial mound (d’boond) on the ‘westtm It-'"' 
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vikbar, in supersession of his i,. aii. 

^Q-cC^^^iisuccessful, and he passed the 
'ills days in i^jtii^Latfcerly he was intrusted to the 

y yrge of his hrothr.^^.'^ ^oO^“lian, another son of Jehangir, 
n’lid afterwards padsliu T5^® \se custody ho died, not without 

suspicion of having b cut off by' order of his brother. 

‘'glider the reign of Arun^'febo, Jey Singh, the rajah of Amber, 
was one of the most powerful and assiduous courtiers® of that ® is. ii. 440. 
monarch, from whom ho received a munsab or command of ji’nhmtils aia. 
7,000 inon; and, amongst other services, he betrayed to his or 

patron his rival brother, the rightful heir, M’ncC Dara. He ucccnn, 11. 10, 14. 
also contrived® to place in captirity Sevaje^iM the celebrated “ Treaiipc nrri 
founder of the Mahratta sway, whom, however, he in some 
degree compensated by' subsequently aidiiig’^ in his escape. { 
^urungTOhe beoonuug jealous of Jey Singh ,8 jiaused him, it is 
smcT, to be poisoned. Tlio munsab was reduced to Jey siEglnj.'|"jJ,“J''“‘ 
successor to 4,000 men, and to tbo third in succession to 3,000^ 
men. The iic.\t prince, Joy Singh tlio' Second, entered into 
the contest for tho succession, which, on tlio death of ilurung- 
zebe, arose among bis sons. He supported tho cause of Azim 
against liis brotlier Jloazzim; and, after the defeat and death® *scotr, srcmoin 
of tlie former, was by the victor subjected to terms much more a. 39. 
rigorous than were enforced on other Bajpoot princes.* The 
course of events, however, favoured Jey’ Singh, and ho was ' riii>iiin5toiic, 
Fiibsoqucntlv, it is believed, admitted to conditions not inferior 
to those granted to his most favoured brethrenp At a later 
date, when Ferokshcrc was raised to tho throne of Delhi, Jey 
Singh held a high command under him. AVhen a powerful 
cotispir.icj' threatened the ruin of that Ibcblc-minded monarch, 
the liajpoot steadily supported him ; and having in vain urged 
him to* resistance, on his murder retired® to A mbcri^Joy Singh mo. 

was higli in favour with hlohainmed Shah, succcssorof Ferok- 
slicrc, and, on account of his groat scientific attainments, was 

*■ GUdivin' g!ve4 tho following version of tho transaction She 
inherilotl a inolancholj disposition from Lor family; and tlio undutmu j, „rjehsn- 
hchaviour of -her son in malting a«o of every opporlmiity to projudice gir. Sl.nl.Jdnn. 
Akhar against his father, so worked on her imnginntion, that, taking tlio '• 

nnnortunily of her husband’s nhscaco on an hmiting-parly, sho destroyed 
'*’”"^;e of opium " 

govemmr 
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Q in the condition of the 


hj" Hint monnreh intrusted with the refd!^ goncraljy tliroiigliont 
dor ; for which purpose he drew up aslroiify*’®®® f ccurity and 
in honour of the J’ndshah, he named® Zij Imve'bcen un- 

“ Tables of I^Iohnmmad Shah.” l^r furhncnng astfbifdi thjj^ 
pursuits, ho erected obscn'atorics,xnnd jl 7 ro\nded them witTi 
acicniinc apparatus of enormoii|C>>'»'Sn'^'*“^‘^«‘ Jeypoor, Be- 
nares, Muttra, Oojein, and Beltm Ilc^irtlso founded the city of 
Jeypoor, which remains a monument ^f his architectural slcill.^ 
Tlic career of Maliratta conquest lo^wnrd? the north and north- 
east appears to have been at first fa\*ourable to the aggrandize- 
ment of Jeypoor, which for a time madP common cause with 
the new race of ninraiidors, in scizinjj tho fragments of the 
falling realm of 35clhi, but itsjclf soon became a sufferer from 
them. Scindia-* clcroandcd heavy contributions, which being re- 
sisted, that chieftain marched w ith a large'^rmy to enforce them. 
]Ie was, however, signally dcfeiUcd. TliP defection and subse- 
quent independence of the chief of 3fncl*PP*’3‘® or Alwar, about 
tho year 1790, rent away a large portion of the territory of Jcy- 
poor; and Tnkajco llolkar; the Mnbratto chief, invading the 
remainder, c.vtorted an engagement for tbc payment of n largo 
annual tribute,® whicli^ \fas afterwards transferred to Ameer 
Klian. From this period the country «'os overrun and deso- 
lated by different parties of freebooters, wbo often fougbt 
among thcmoelvea*' for the spoil, till, i'l 1S03, a treaty was 
concluded between® .Tuggut Sing, rajah of Jeypoor, and the 
British government, but annulled by Sir George Barlow, 
governor-geMeral, in. 3S05, contrary to the earnest rernon- 
slninces of Lord Lake. On lliis occa.iion, the Jcj'poor agent 


observed to the British gencnil, that this the first time the 
English government haiL been known to make its faith subser- 
vient to its convenience. Jeypoor was »ow left to the mercy 
of the Mnhrattas, whose desolating ravages reduced tho finest 
tracts to the state of deserts. In ISlS another treaty was 


iTff»ii-«irUhni» eoTicludcd.* by which the British governtnent agreed to protect 
KMWe 1 o«rt», ffeypoor, tliol statc engaging to acknowledge its supremney, to 


yield subordinate co-operation, and to ^ay tribute. Somo»’ 
licsitalion was manifested by the durbar of the Jeypoor stale 
in receiving the overtures -pf the British; the existence of 
which was ascribed, and proliably with justice, to a fear that 
the stronger power might, as beSjro, break >> ' 
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cipitous, and totally inal 

ever, on tlie north, where V* leaving the wealter to the ven- , 
antique town of Amber. though saved from outrages of 

miles in length from e-' prospered not. Juggnt Singh, the 
It ‘'is entirely^ sn*'*'® treaty was concluded, died in the same 
•towers and wdl-“ executed. After^ a short interval, a 
^'hin i—oous son of the deceased rajah was acknowledged as his 
^'lip i during his minority his mother assumed the 
rugency. authority she continued to exercise till her 

death, wmdfi occurred in 1831. Throughout this period, the 
most scandalous corruption, intrigue, and misgovemment pre- 
vail* J, and shortly after the ranee’s death, the British govern- 
ment found it necessary to move a force into Jeypoor, for the 
pui’pos? of redressing the wrongs and correcting the abuses 
which had brought the countrj' to a state which led to its 
being described by a traveller in 1835, as exhibiting “an 


einptj"'* treasury, desolate palaces, sta^ating commerce, a fero- » noiiMn.Tnurin . . 
cious populace, and a rabble army.” The greater part of the "“J"”'®* 
country' was in the hands of the thakoora or subordinate chiefs, 
each of whom possessed a military force"* and as many retain- < pji. i,„p, 
ers as he could keep together, exercising all the powers of 
government within his own distiict. These tbakoors were in 
general engaged in quarrels and wars with each other, and 
frequently in combinations and contests against the ruling 
powers of the state, "while marauders from neighbouring dis- 
tricts ravaged the countm-Boractimes even "with the connivance 
of the rajah’s minister, irflio closed his eyes to these outrages, 
and participated in the plunder. This man consummated his 
Adllanies bv poisoning his master. lie followed np the atrocity 
by attempts on the life of Jlajor Alves, the Governor-Q-ene- 
ral’s agent, and his assistant, Mr. M. Blake, and against the 
latter was unhappily successful. It remains to ho added, that 
the convicted contriver of these wle deeds was permitted to 
end his days in the fortress of Chunar, an example of lenity 
ill merited. The measures of the British government speedily 
introduced a better state of things; a regency during the 


minority of the infant successor of the murdered prince was ap- 
poiu"i» financial reforms were commenced, and' an approxima- 
tion "to il something like the administration of justice 
•mndo msiis&ffcot of the pervading influence of the British 
SeLif > Colonel Sutherland A 

“ • ’ u 2 - 
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j e in the condition of the 
visible® improvement has taken play d generally throughout 
fine and moderh'ci,l^ of Jeypore itpoi^l'™*’<'jTOnse of security and 
the country, whilef everjTvhere there ns^j K say, bavc heen un- 
the prevalence of order, which, the peopW»erin'g astrdiioh thy^"' 
known during either of the last two reigi*ided them witiv’’ 
compare witli what existed in the days of Jey Sil^,lh]5Sj(ff» Be-; 
of the city of Jeypore.” Subsequently, opportunitj4|t o^ 
found for the exercise of the charities of life *, hospitals amd 
dispensaries were established, of the benefits of which nearl^ 
2,000 patients availed themselves within eight months.v/jjf 
this number nearly seven-eighths were disclyirged-''flQred, 
and only five persons died under treatment, ^hc finaiwal 
results under the influence of English authority wre MiHess 
happy. The government, it is needless to add, was^ debt ; 
for all Indian governments, however hopeless their credit, 
contrive to accumulate debt. In 1843 - 44 , 9 , 39,587 rupees 
of the-puhlic debt was paid ofi^;® and only 3 , 59,545 rupees 
remained due. Towards this reduction, 7 , 32,414 rupees, derived 
from the discovery of treasure formerly concealed by the 
infamous minister of Jeypoor, was made available.. In 1844-45 
the revenues exceeded the disbursements by 3 , 38,138 rupees,^ 
and the amount of debt was reduced by 49,777 rupees, leaving 
a balance of 3 , 09,768 rupees. In 1845-46 the receipts exceeded 
the disbursements by 5 , 14,012 rupees, aud tbe state was free 
from debt.® lu 1851 the young chief completed his eighteenth 
year. He had in some degree been initiated into public busi- 
ness, and the British authorities entertaining a favourable 
opinion of bis general fitness for tbe duties of his station, be 
was allowed to assume tbe reins of government,® and exhorted 
to continue tbe beneficent system of administration under 
which bis dominions durW bis minority bad attained so high 
a degree of prosperity 

JEYPOOE.* — A large city, tbe principal place of the 
territory of Jeypoor or Amber. , It is situate in a small plain, 
or rather basin, conjectured® to be the bed of a dried-up lake, 
baring on all sides, except the south', barren stony hills, 
crowned in many, places with forts. On tbe north, the 
rises above the town several hundred feet, and on this-^"**®® 
the citadel, which “has® a very bold appearanco w*®’ 
from tbe town, the south face of the rocks be)' ■' . 
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cipitons, and totally inaccessible.” It is npproocbable, hon*- 
ever, on the nortli, where the rock slopes gradually towards the n — 
antique town of Amber. The town of Jeypoor is about two 
miles in length from east to west, the breadth about one mile. 

It “is entirely^ surrounded b}' a wall of masonry, with loftj' <Boncau, ibs. 
towers and well-protected gatewaj’s, but the ramparts are too 
thin to offer an effectual resiathnce even to field artillery, and 
they are so low, that the shifting sands have in some places 
drifted against the outside of the wall nearly ns high as the 
parapet, totally obliterating the ditch, if ever there was one.” 

There are seven gateways,® in no manner differing from each » Joequfnumt, 
other. Outside the rampart, another wall runs parallel to it, 
embattled at the top, and having numerous loopholes for 
musketry. It is considered to be llie most liandsome and 
regularly built of the cities laid down by native Indians. A 
main street, two miles in length, and forty yards in breadth, 
extends from cast to west. This is intersected by several 
streets of about forty 3 'ards iu width, aud at each point of 
intersection is a chaiik or market-square. “ The cross-streets® “ Doiicau, iss. 
arc in their turn intersected at right angles by nai-rowor 
streets, aud the latter are again subdmdcd in n similar manner 
by lanes, which are aligned « ith equal accuracy ; so that nearly 
the whole cit)’ is portioned out into rectangular blocks.” 

“ The palace, gardens, and rojml premises, occup^*^ the whole of 
the central block, being half a milo .long.” The front of the 
royal residence is extremely high, having seven or eight stories, 
and is flanked at each extremity by a lofty towor, surmounted 
bj' a cupola. AVitliin are two spacious courts, and several of 
smaller dimensions, surrounded by cloisters, with stone pillars. 

Tim garden, which is surrounded bj' a high embattled vail, 

• teri'aced at top, and cloistered below, is “e.vtrcmely^ beautiful, t iieber, li. s. 
full of fountains, cypresses, palm, and flowering shrubs, with a 
succession, of terraces and alcoves, none of them, singly' taken, 
in good taste, but, all together, extremely rich and striking.” 
Jacquemont states® that there are in this vast residence fully a « ii soo. 
dozen palaces, communicating cither by galleries or gai'deiis. 

-The most remarkab/e apartment is the Piwani IChas, or ball 
IJoiniidienco, a splendid oblong room, entirely built of while 
tion to ttvliich matferial is also profusely' employed throughout 
■mado. Tinblruclir-u of the palaces. The houses in the prin- 

gorernnic; 
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cipal streets are in general linelj puilt of stone ; and numerous 
mosques and temples add to tlie architectural splendour of 
the town. The arsenal® contains a furnace for castmg, and 
machinery for boring guns ; but none have lately been made 
here. There are some antique cannon^ of enormous dimensions, , 
constructed of wrought-iron bars, laid longitudinally, and kept 
together by a coat of gun-metal founded around them ; but 
they are totally unserviceable. The huge obsen’atory, erected* 
here by Jai Singh, is in good preservation, but no pundit of 
tl»e place has skill® to make use of it. “Besides** the huge 
dials, azimuth-circles, altitude-pillars, and such other bulky 
instruments, of masoui^, there are some brazen altitude-circles 
of enormous size and great w'cight.” 

Jeypoor was built in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
by the celebrated Sewae Jai Singh, rajah of Dhoondar or 
Amber, and, having named it after himself, ho hither removed 
liis residence and court from the adjacent city of Amber, now 
desolate. JJistant direct from Agra, BT., 140 miles; from 
Delhi, S.W., 150 i Allahabad, X.W., 400 Calcutta, N.BT., 850. 
Lat. 26° 66', long. 75° 55 '. 

JETPOOK.* — A town'in the British district of Seebpoor, 
pronnee of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 43 miles E.ls.E. of 
Seebpoor. The place some years ago had been selected as a 
military station, but, in consequence of its insalubrity, the 
home authorities suggested the removal of .the troops.® Coal- 
fields abound in the vicinity.® Lat. 27° 14', long. 95° 19'. 

JETPOOB,* in Orissa, a town in the’ native zomindariy of 
the same name, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, situate 
111 miles from Vizngapatam, and 69 miles "W. by S. 

fi'om Byaguddah. The territory of which this town is the 
principal place' is bounded on the north by the petty state of 
Calahaudy and the Koond tribes ; on the east by the British 
collcctorate of "Vizagapatam ; on the south by the river 
Godavery ; and on the west by the territory of Ifagpore. It 
lies between lat. 17° 15' — ^19° 45', long. 81° 28' — 83° S3'. Its 
length finm north-east to south-west is- 212 miles, and its 
breadth 100. The area is computed at 13,041 square miles, 
and the population at 391,230.® The tract is hdd by a number 
of chiefs, styled hill zemindars, who collectively pay an annual 
tribute of 16,000 rupees, or 1,6007., to the British government. 
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The tribute has occasionally fallen into nrrear, owing to internal 

dissensions, in which the British governinent have declined to 

interfere.® Indeed, from the wild state of the country, access ^ Afadnis Judicial 

to tb© interior is scarcely pi'acticable, and a further barrier is 

imposed, in the pestilential nature of the climate. An alleged 

instance of human sacrifice in this territory was some time since 

brought to the notice of the British government, and measures 

were instantly adopted for the suppression^ of the barbarous <id. 2 ^iiB.i 8 M. 

practice. The town of Jej'poor is in lat 19° 1', long. 82° 27'. y 

JBTPOOE. — A. town in one of the recently seq^uestrated £.iiC.U9.Doc. 
districts of the native state of Hyderabad, or dominions of the^^ 

Nizam, 68 miles 'W.S.’W. of Elliohpoor. Lat. 20° 45', long. 

76° 39'. 

JETT,* or JTNT,^ in the British district of Muttra, lieu- ' e.! c m« doc. 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small town insla^if m™ " 
or village on the route from the cantonment of Muttra to 
Eerozpur, and 10^ miles N.W. of the former. It has water ’ Durden. TnWia 
from wells, and also from a tank, and supplies are procurable . 

from the neighbouring villages. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy and bad for wheeled carriages. Lat. 27° 35', 
long. 77° 40'. 

JEYTPOOB, in the British district of Sohngpoor, territory e.i.c. mb.doc. 
of Saugor and Nerbuddn, lieutenant-governorsliip of the North- 
West Provinces, a town on the route from Sohngpoor to 
Snsseram, 25 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 23° 30', long. 

81° 49'. 

JHAJPOOE,^ in the Eajpoot state of Oodeypoor or Mewar, i n.i.c. m«. doc. 
a town on the route from Nusscorabad to Saugor, 03® miles <> Tabin 
S.E. of former, 287 N.W. of latter. It has a good bazar, and «“““»■ *«“• 
supplies and water are nbundaut. Here is a fortress on an 
isolated oblong hill, guarding the eastern entrance of an im- 
portant pass® from the lowlands of Boondee into the territory s xod, Annni* nf 
of Oodeypoor or Mewar, It is large'* and strong, and consists 
of two similar ramparts, one within the other, a considerable toiler, fre.m s 

. . * .T. 1 > J 1 ^ Miilirntin Comp, 

space intervening.' .Each has a good ditch and numerous , 0 ^, 
round bastions. The town lies north-west of the fort, at the 
foot of- the hill, 'and is large, well built, .and fortified. The 
porgunnah of Jliojpdor, of which it is the principal place, cou- 

* ProlMvlily the Goht of tho Aycen Akbcry. 
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It has a bazar, ^ a mosque, a small temple, a large and fine 
tank, and some well-built houses of brick, two stories high, 
and covered with tiles. Lab. 23° 7', long. 74° 9'. 

• JHALLOAYA .* — A small raj, formed in the year 1838 by a 
division of the Eajpoot state of Xota. The ciroumstances which 
led to this dirision (which are of singular character) will be 
found detailed in the article ICotjl.. It is divided into three 
separate portions, the largest of which extends from lat, 24° 0' 
to 24° 40', and from long. 7G° 30’ to 76° 68'. The area a little 
exceeds 2,200 square miles, and the population, according to the 
rate of estimate usually adopted for this part of India, would 
be upwards of 220,000. Upon the death of the late chief of 
Jhallowa, in 1848,® a suttee took place ; and in consequence of 
this Auolation of existing engagements, the British government 
withheld for a time their formal recognition of the present 
ruler. - Precautions® were subsequently taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the atrocious practice, and friendly intercourse 
between the two governments w.as re-established. 

>. .THALOO, in the British district of Bijnour, lieutenant- 
governorship of the North-’W^’est Provinces, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the porgunnah of the same name. It lias a 
population of 6,651,* and is situate it lat. 29° 20', long. 78° 17'. 

•THALBA PATUN,' in Bnjpootana, a town in the Jhallowa 
division of the state of Ko.ta, situate on the route from Nce- 
much to Saugor, 90® miles E. of the former, 216 N.W. of the 
latter. It is a handsome and well-built town, the modern part 
of which was laid down by Zalim Singh, the regent of Kota, 
on the model® of Jeypoor. The ground-plan is nearly a square,'* 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastion, well furnisbed 
wiCli cannon. Two main streets, I’unning north and south, east 
and west, intersect each other ; and from those diverge smaller 
streets, and others run parallel. At the point of intersection 
is a broad terrace, on which stands a temple ninety foot high, 
dedicated to Ohatoorhhooja or Yishnu, represented u-ith four 
arms. The main street, running north and soutli, and nearly 
a mile long, is terminated by a temple dedicated loDvvarcanalh 
or Krishna. In another part of tliocityis a handsome Jaiu 
temple, of great antiqiiit}', but recently repaired and cmbol- 
lislicd. Close to the'tow’n, on the west, is a lake® or large tank, 
nearly a mile square, which throughout the whole year contains 
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a large tody of water. It lias teen eitter made or enlarged by 
artificial means, as Z.a1im Singh repaired*’ the dam at the s.ime 
time that he enlarged and improred the toitn. He also granted 
a charter exempting" the inhabitants from all forced contri- 
butions, forced labour, and tho hardship of buying grain from 
government at an exorbitant and arbitrary price. The in- 
habitants moreover pay only one-half of the transit-duties 
ordinarily levied in Harouti. From these causes the town has 
become the grand central mart of Northern jtfalwa and South- 
eastern Jtajpootana. Though brought to its present ilourislung 
state onlj* towards the close of the last century, it is a' town of 
great antiquity, the oldest inscription amongst its numerous 
ruins bearing date 748,® Samvat, corresponding to a.p. G92. 
Shattered temples and fallen idols strew tlic ground about tlie 
town, .and vast numbers have been used as materials in build- 
ing the present fortifications ; aud notliing can be more elaborate 
than the workmanship in tlie ruined fanes. The number of 
temples, according to tradition, was once lOS ; and from the 
pealing of their bells, this sacred city, it is alleged, was deno- 
miuated.* It is also called Chnndravati. Dist.aut from Oogeiii, 
N., 100 miles; from Kotah, S.E., 50; from .iVgra, S.W., 215, 
Int.24°32',long. 70® 13'. 

JHANDINOOB, or .TENDirOOR,’ in the British district 
of Jtgra, lieutenant-governorship of the North-lVest Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to that of Jfuttra, 
and 25** miles N.V. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is in many places saudy and heavy ; the country cut 
up by ravines, and ill cultivated. Lat. 27® 22', long. 77® 49'. 

JHAKSI. — A small native state in Buudleeund. It consists 
of two parts, lying nearly contiguous to each other, being 
separated only by a narrow strip of territory belonging to tho 
native raj of Tehreo. The western dirision is bounded on the 
north by Gwalior aud Dutteenh ; on the east by Tehrcc ; on 

* According to Tod,* '* Jhalra-patnn, or ' the city of helK’ ” He, how- 

ever, clsowhcro states® that the clyraoiogy is “ Jh.alarapatun, the city of 
the Jhala Zalim Singh, who rchnilt it, being of the Jhala tribe of 
Ibijpoots. A more plausible etymology, however, appears to be from 
Jhalra, ",a spring of water,” nnd Patun, "town;” the riralct’ Cliand- 
raUbaga, as well as the Orsagar, or small hibe, abundantly supplying it with 
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tliB Boutli and Trest By O-Tvalior. The eastern portion is 
bounded on the nortb-wost by the British district of Jaloun ; 
on the cast by that of Hummeerpoor; on the south and south- 
west by Tehree. The combined territory lies between lat. 
24° 56' and 25° 48’, long. 77° 53' and 79° 3T, and extends from 
east to west about 100 miles, and from north to south about 60. 
In 1832 it was estimated to have an area -of 2,922’ square 
miles, 956 Tillages, and a population of 286,000. Since that 
period, however, the limits of the district have been contracted 
by alienation, and consequently tbo above-quoted estimates do 
not, in respect either of extent or population, represent its 
present condition, . Probably 390 miles should be subtracted 
from the area as above stated, and 86,000 persons from tbo 
population. 

The tract was formerly part of the possessions of the Boon- 
dela rajah of Ooreba.^ Subsequently, it fell into the hands of 
the Peishwa, and was assigned to the adiniuistration of one of 
his officers in the character of soubahdar. In 1804 a treaty of 
defensive alliance was concluded by the British with the then 
Boubahdar, as a tributary® of the Peishwa. In 1817, con- 
sequent on the cession to tho East-India Company of the 
' Peishwa’s rights in Bundelcund, a second treaty was concluded 
by the British government Arith the soubahdar of Jliausi, by 
T Avhicb bo was acknowledged “ hereditary ruler ” of tbo terri- 
tory, subject to tho payment of an annual tribute'* of 74,000 
rupees (Jhnnsi currency). In 1832 be was permitted to 
assAimo the title of rajuli. Bam Bamebund Bao, the ruler on 
whom this dignity ivas conferred, died in 1835, without issue. 
Various claimants to tho succcssiou thereupon appeared, but 
the British government decreed in favour of Bao Bugouath 
Bao, the uncle and next of kin of tho deceased rajah. lie died 
about three years after liis accession ; his brief period of rule 
having been rendered unquiet by opposition to his claim, pro- 
fessedly grounded on the fact of his being a leper, which was 
asserted to ho a disqualification for tho occupation of tho seat 
of x)ower. Bugonath Bao left no legitimate issue, and tho 
\ succession became again the subject of contending claims, 
i Some of these were obviously inadmissible, and the propriety 
of at once sanctioning any of them appeared very questionable, 
^"Vyegard being had to tho distracted state of the country, Avhich 
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had greatlj deteriorated in condition, from continued misgorem- 
ment ; the revenue (which is said at' one period to have been 
eighteen lacs of rupees) having fallen from twelve lacs, its 
amount in 1S32, to three lacs. Under these circumstances, it 
was deemed advisable that the Govemor-Greneral’s agent in 
Bundelcund should assume the administration; the various ■ 
claims to the raj being reserved for future adjudication. Tbis 
step was accordingly taken, though not without' opposition; 
the mother of Samchund Kao, who espoused the cause of one 
of the claimants to the succession, haring compelled the British 
government to make military demonstration before she would 
quit the fort of Jhansi. A commission appointed to investigate 
the difierent claims, unanimousl 3 '’ rejected all except that of 
Baba Gnnghadar Kao, brother of the late chiefj and the only 
surriving male descendant of Shco Kao Bhow, with whom, as 
soubahdar, the first engagement of the East-India Oompan}' with 
Jhansi was coucluded. The selection was approved by the 
home authorities ; but the new rajah was not of strong intellect, 
and was therefore thought unequal to the task of retrieving 
the principality from the state of disorder into which it had 
fallen. It was thereupon determined to carry on the adminis- 
tration by British agency, giring the rajah a fixed allowance, 
with the nnderstanding that the administration should be made 
over to him partially, or entirely, when it should be deemed ' 
safe to trust ' it to his hands. This plan, thus dictated bj'- 
temporary necessity, was attended with such success, that the 
revenue® which, as already mentioned, had fallen so disas- 
trously, was in one year considerably more than doubled. To- 
provide for defence, and to maintain tranquillity, the Jaloun 
force (afterwards called the Bundelcund legion) was increased, 
and made available for the service of this state, as well as of 
that for the protection of which it had originally been raised.* 
Pergunnah Mote, which belonged to the British government, 
but had been granted in isleemwarra tenure to the rajah of 
Jhansi, subject to an annual rent, which had not been paid, 
was in consequence resumed,® and placed under the manage- 
ment of the superintendent of Jaloun. After a few years of 
British management, the country having attained that stale in 

* Tlie circumstances under which this legion was disbanded are referred 
to in a note to the tgltclc on the district of Jaloun. 
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■n-liich it appeared safe to make tlie transfer always contem- 
plated, it was given up to the management of its native chief, 
subject to a cession of territory, in commutation of the annual 
payment previously made towards the support of the Bundel- 
. cund legion, and to other necessary conditions/ This took r poi. pi^p. to 
place in 1843 * 

It would appear that in 1848 the revenue® of the rajah » e.i-c. m*. doc. 
reached the sum of 61,108Z. An annual payment of 7,500 staiJs.’ 
rupees is made to this chief by the British government, on. 
account of the lapsed territory of Chirgong.® The native force » indin r«i ntsp. 
is said to amount to 3,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and 40 
aitillery ; total, 8,240 men. 

JHANSI,^ in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place of ' e.ix:. Ms.noc. 
the small territory of the same name, lies on the route from 
Agra to Saugor. Hunter, who visited the place in 1792,® says, ■* a *, nra. as 
“ It is frequented by the caravans from the Deccan, which go Joiim from Asra 
to Ifurruckabad and the other cities of the Dooab. Hence, an ‘® oiyein. 
afflux of wealth, which is augmented by a considerable trade in 
the cloths of Chanderi, and by the manufacture of bows, 
arrows, and spears, the principal weapons of the Boondela 
tribe.” 

• Tlie town is situate amidst tanks,® and groves'* of fine timber- ’ sii-cmnn. nam- 
trecs, and is siurrounded by a good wall. On a rock overlook- i. m".' 

ing the town, is a fortress, or castellated residence of the rajah, g 
a lofty mass of buildbg, of stone, more striking from being 
surmounted by a huge round tower. This fort is said to have 
between thirty and forty pieces of cannon. It was built by 
the Mahrattas,® from whom it was wrested in 1761, and for » Ticm-nth.-.ier. 
some time detained by the navraub of Oade, 'who reaucea it Hindusiuu, i.ui. 
almost to ruins. The streets and bazars are clean and orderly, 
the rajah paying great attention to their due regulation. 

There is another hill 600 yards south-east of that on which tho 
fort is situate, and of nearly equal elevation to it. Jhansil" is 

* De Cruz slates (as mentioned in the text) that Jbansi was subjected to 
the payment of tribute. No mention is made of this in the treaty of 1817 ; 

^ 1)01 if, nevertheless, the fact were as stated, it is to bo presumed that the 

ti-ibutary engagement was merged in the general airangoment of 1843, 

• under which annual paymenta for the support of troops were commuted by 
cessions of territory. 

The population of the town is 00,000, according to Captain Sleeman,' 
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14-2 miles® S. of Agra, 130 miles S', of Saugor, 243 miles 'VP. 
of Allahabad by Banda, and 740 N.'W'. of Calcutta by Allah- 
abad. Lat. 25* 28', long. 78° 38'. 

JHAEI. — ^A town in the native state of Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the San Coos river, and 20 miles N.£. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 50', long. 85° 34'. 

JIIAEOWLEB. — A. town in the Eajpoot state of Seerooee, 
51 miles W.N.'W. from Oodeypoor, and 10 miles E.S.E. from 
Seerooee. Lat. 24° 55', long. 73° 4'. 

JHABSAINTULEE, or JIIABSOUTLT,i in the jaghire 
of Bullubgurh, lieutenant-governorship of the North-'W'est 
Provinces, a village on the route from Lelhi to Muttra, and 
29^ miles S. of the former. The road in this part of the route 
is low, and laid under water during the mins. Lat! 28° 18', 
long. 77° 21'. 

JHAEStrH,^ in the Britisb district of Gfoorgaon, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the North-'W’est Provinces, a town on 
the route from Eewaree to Delhi, 20 miles S.AV. of the latter. 
It is situate to the south of a rocky range of quartzosc forma- 
tion, and contains a bazar, with a good supply of water.® Lat. 
28° 24', long. 77° 6'. 

JHEEND .* — A small native territory within the limits of 
the tract of country over which the British government main- 
tains a controlling power, through the commissioner and 
superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. Some years since, 
the territory lapsed, from failure of direct heirs, and possession 
was taken of it; but, in 1837, the larger portion was granted 
to a collateral heir. In 1842,® the revenue of the state thus 
constituted was estimated at three Incs of rupees, or 30,000?. ; 
hut this estimate is inapplicable to the present condition of 
the state, as, on 'the conclusion of the war with Lahore, an 
accession of territory was bestowed on the rajah, in considem- 
tion of his fidelity during that contest. The possessions of 
this state being made up of scattered portions of territory, 
there is much difficult)' in dealing with them as a whole; but 
they are returned as har'ing an area of 376 square miles, and 
a population of about 56,000 persons. The British govern- 
ment, in granting to the rajah an extension of dominion, took 

who, however, btinga forward no grounds for adopting an estimate incre- 
dibly great for a place so obscure. 
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advantage of Uio opportunity furnished by the act of favour, to 
promote tlie cause of public improveincnt, and advance the 
interests of humanity, by binding® the rajaii to abolish tmn.sit- ’ in'll-' Pni- dit- 
duties, to mnltc and keep in repair a military road, and to ’ 

suppress suttee, infanticide, and slave-dealing. 

.THEEND,^ in Sirhind, a town situate on Feroz Shah’s • n.r.c. 
canal, in a naturally fertile country, but which, in consequence 
of doiicient cultivation, is extensively overrun with jungle, 
especially of dakh^ (Butoa frondosa). It is a considerable » Jonm, a». soe. 
town, and is the chief place of the native state bearing the EJBCTorm.'iiota. 
same name : there is a good bazar, and a palace,® the residence niw-mriciiiKimJ 
of the rajah. The road in this part of the route, \\hich is in proircicd Sciuh 
general good, crosses the canal bj’ a bridge. Supplies are ? 
abundant. .Thcend is distant N.W. from Calcutta 970 miles, stoci.c m mdin, 
Lat. 29° 19', long. 76° 23'. 

JHELUM, or BEIiET.— A river of the Punjab, and tbo 
most western of the five great rivers which intersect that 
region cast of the Indus. It rises in Cashmere, the whole 
valley of wliich it drains, making its way to the Punjab, through 
the Puss of Baramula,^ in tho lofty range ofPirPanjnl. Its ^gne, 1 . 277 - 
most remote source is the head of what is regarded by some Moorcr. 11 sse. 
as its principal feeder, the Lidur,® which rises in tlie mountain- » p. von Husi-i, 
range bounding the valley on tho north-east, and in lat. ' 

34° 8', long. 76° 48' ; and, having drained the small mountain- 
Inko called Shesha Nag, takes a south-westerly course of about 
fifty miles, to its confluence with the Breng, flowing from tho 
south-east. About ten miles to tho north-west, this united 
stream forms a junction with a large feeder flowing from tho 
south, and itself formed by the junction of the Sandren, tho 
Veshau, the Huripur, and some other streams of less impoi^ 
tanco, none having a length of course exceeding forty miles. 

Of these, the Veshau is the principal, and, according to Vigne, 

so far exceeds in size the other upper feeders of the Jhelura, 

that its fountain-head should be regarded as properly the source 

of that great river. The Veshau flows by a subterrnneouB 

passage from Kosab Nag, a small but deep lake, situate near 

tbe top of tbe Pir Panjol Mountain, and at an elevation of 

about 12,000 feet.above tho level of the sea. Here. Vigne® »TJt supra, 1 . 202 . 

states, “its full strong torrent is suddenly seen gushing out 

from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that forms the 
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dam on tlie western end of tlie lake, whose waters thus find an 
outlet, not over, but through, the rocky barrier with wliich it 
is surrounded.” This remarkable spot is in lat. 33° 35', long. 
74° 43’. The stream thus produced and reinforced, subse- 
quently receives numerous small feeders ; passes through the 
City Lake, the Manasa Lake, and the AYulur or Great Lake, and 
sweeps through the country, confined by embankments, which 
prevent it from overflowing the lower part of the valley. 
Previously to entering the TYulur, it receives a considerable 
trihutar}’ named the Sinde, which rises in the lofty range 
hounding the valley on the north. The whole course of the 
Jhelum through the valley, before it finds an outlet through 
the Pass of Baramnia into the lower greund of the Punjab, is 
about -130 miles,'* for seventy of which it is navigable. It is 
the opinion of Vigne,® that the river made its way gradually 
through this 'pass, and thus drained the lake, which, according 
to tradition,® formerly occupied the site of the valley. At 
Baramula,^ where the stream is 420 feet broad, is a bridge of 
seven arches. At Mozafarabad, about 205 miles from its 
source, it is joined by the Kasliengunga, a stream of nearly 
equal volume, which rises in Little Tibet, receives a consider- 
able tributary from the valley of Gurys, and subsequently 
makes its way through the mountains stretching from Cash- 
mere to the vicinity of Attock. The united stream takes a 
course nearly due south, from ]lIozafamb.ad, and, about 255 
miles from its source, leaves the mountains, and enters on the 
plain of the Punjab, near the town of Ohind, whence it is 
navigable to the Indus.® It is here n very great stream, though 
considered by Bumes® less than the Chenaub. Yon Hiigel,^ 
at the commencement of January, when the rivers of the Pun- 
jab are lowest, crossed it at tho town of Jhelum, sixty-five 
miles lower down, on a bridge of twenty large boats, and 
estimated it to have a greater volume of water than the Indus 
at Attock. Moorcroft,® at the same place, found it in the 
middle of October 150 yards wide, and from twelve to sixteen 
feet deep, but 600 yards wide at a short distance both above 
and below that point, and flowing at the rate of about a mile 
an hour. At this place the directioir of the Jhelum changes 
from southerly to south-westerly. At Jelalpoor, from which 
point Burnes® descended by a boat to Pind Badun Khan, the 
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stream was muddy but rapid, with a current of three or foiu* 
miles an hour. Elplunstone-* crossed the river at Jelalpoor, 
iji «Tuly, when he found it one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five 
porches wide, w*ith a depth of from nine to fourteen foot, and 
a cuiTout running four miles an hour. It abounds m ’fish, 
and is infested by great numbers of crocodiles. Below Jclal- 
poor, it takes a direction nearly southerly, and joins the Che- 
naub a little above the ferry of Trimo, in lat. 31“ 10', long. 
72° 9', after a course of about 490 miles. Tho Jhelum was, at 
the confluence, when observed hy Bumes at tho end of June, 
about 500 yards wide. After tho union, tho channel of the 
united waters was a mile broad and twelve feet deep.^ 

The Jhelum was uiiquostiouably the llydaspcs of tho Grreeks, 
It is still known to tho Hindoos of the vicinity by the name of 
Betusla^ corrupted b}' the Greeks, according to their usage 
with respeoL to foreign names. Tho scene of the battle betw cen 
Porus and Alc.\auder is generally placed at Jelalpoor. 

J1IELU3I.* — A town of the Punjab, on tho right bank of 
tho river of the ."ame name. Jhelum is a town of considerable 
e.\lent, with a population mostly Arahomodnn.® It is, however, 
rendered unhealthy by Ibo inundation, which o.\tcuds widely 
o\ or the eastern bank of -tlie river. The principal crops in tlio 
vicinity'' are wheat, barlej*, and cotton. During the season 
w hen the river is lowest, there is a ford nearly a mile above the 
town. The passable part of the bed describes two sides of a 
Irianglo, the vertex of which is down tho river By this ford 
the British army crossed in the middle of Dcceinbex*, 1839, in 
its return from A fghnnistan ; and though this is the low season, 
several were swept down tho stream, and eleven persons, 
including an ofliccr, drowned. Hough, who was pi’cscut on tho 
occasion, states, “the ford cxi ended over a lino of about 500 
yards, and bad more than tlii'ce feet water, and a strong current 
near the south bank.” It is obvious that, for the greater part 
of tho y^ar, tho ford must be totally iiupnssnblo. Tho eleva- 
tion of Jhelum above tho sea is estimated at 1,620 feet. It is 
expected that steam cojntiiuuication between Kurracbec and 


Borne'S, who visited tho confliionco when the rivers wore fullest, ox- 
prcs-<'« his wonder Hint it almuld he bo tranquil, conlraiy to tho description 
of Ajiian (Ij. V. 0. xs.). • 
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tliis town will shortly he established by ineaus of goverument 
vessels. Lat. 32° 50', long. 73° 47'. 

JUINJANUjl, in the British district of Mozuffurnuggur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a toira 
on the route from Ktimal to Meerut, and 21 miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in this port of the route is rather good ; the 
country open and cultivated. Lat. 29° 31', long. 77° 17'. 

JHIEEEE,* in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia’s family, a town on the route from Calpeo to Kotah, 
187 iniles^ S-W. of former, 134 E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from a jhil or small lake. Lat. 
25° 33', long. 77° 28'. 

JHOK,^ in Sinde, a village on the route from Hydrnbad to 
Meerpoor, and 35 miles S. of the former town. It is situate 
in the fertile alluvial tract insulated by the Indus and its great 
offsets the Eulailee and Pinyaree. The adjacent country is 
described hy Pottinger- as very line, and capable of producing 
rich crops. Lat. 24° 47', long. 68° 25'. 

JHOONBE, in the British district of Knmaon, lientenanfc. 
governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on the 
route, up the course of the river Suijoo, from Almorah to the 
TJnta Dura Pass, 40 miles N.E. of Almorah fort. It is situate 
on the right hank of the Suijoo, five miles below its source. 
Lat. 30° 7', long. 80° 3', 

JHOONJHNOO,* in the Bajpoot state of Sheknwuttee, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Bikancer, 120 miles S.W. of 
former, 130 E. of latter. It is a handsome^ town, with trees 
and gardens, the appearance of which is the more agreeable, as 
they occur in the midst of a drcaiy sandy desert. Here, 
during the existence of the Shekawnttee confederacy,® each of 
its five chiefs had a stronghold; but these were subsequently 
occupied by British garrisons.^ Lat. 28° 5', long. 75° 32'. 

JHOOBH. — A. town in the Bajpoot state of Jodbpoor, If, .. 
miles N.N.E. fi:om lodhpoor, and 103 miles S. from ]E|pekanecr. 
Lat, 26° 32', long, 73° 13'. 

JHOOSEE, or IHODSEE.* — ^The principal place of theper- 
gunnah of the same name, a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 
close to the confluence of the Jumna. It is opposite the 
cily of Allahabad, with which it communicates by a ferry across 

the Ganges. A more frequented communication between the 
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left bonk of tbe river and the Britisb cantonments, -wliiob 
adjoin the city on the north, is at Baraganj, Wo miles higher 
■up. The bed of the river is there a mile* in width, but in the 
dry season the stream occupies only a third of it, the remainder 
being used ns a road. It is always heavy, either from sand or 
mud. This ferry has thirty boats, and troops and stores are 
passed free of charge. In some seasons the Ganges is im- 
passable here by ferry, in consequence of shifting sands, and 
the passage must then be made at Papamow, five miles higher 
up. These sands form a great obstruction to the navigation of 
the Ganges below Cawnpore. It fiows “in a race'*® over 
a shifting channel in the' dry season, and has a very strong 
current® (in some places seven miles an hour) during the rains. 
Distant If.'W. from Calcutta, by water, 810 miles by land, 
603.® Lat. 2S° 26', long. 81° 58'. 

mOOSILABiA. JHOLE,^ in Gnrhwal, n, village on the, left 
hank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper 
part of its course. The river, here about thirty yards® wide, 
is traversed by a bridge made of ropes, with n footway of rude 
wicker-work. Jhooshara is in lat. 80° 43', long, 78° 29', 

JHORBGA . — A town in the British district of Candeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 12 miles IST-B. of Malligaum. Lat. 
20° 40', long. 74° 40', 

JHCWANTI, in the Eajpoot territory of Alwur, under the 
political superintendence of the Governor- Generol’s agent for 
Rajpootana, a village 40 mfies S.’W. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 10', 
long. 76° 64'. 

JHOWLTE . — A town in the R^poot state of Jeypoor, 
situate on the left hank of the Bangunga river, and 20 miles 
E, by H". from Jeypoor. Lat. 27°, long. 76° 13'. 

JHDGBRPOOR . — A town in the nathm state of Rygurh, 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 62 miles K.W. from 
'Sumbulpoor, and 124 miles S.TiV. from Lohadugga. Lat. 
22° 10', long, 83° 25'. 

JRUGGBB. — ^A town of-Sinde, in the British district of 
Hydrabad, presidency of. Bombay, 68 miles S.E. of Tatta. 
Lat. 24°, long, 68° 26'. . , 

JHUJHUR,! with DADREB.*— A native state within the 

■• The district of Dadree, ori^pually conferred"’ upon the nawnuh of 
Bahadoorgttrh, has been acq^oired hy the nawaub of Jhujhiu*, who now 
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JIGAJ'.— Sec Ddtabka. 

.TIGSTEE,' in Bundclcund, & town near the right hank of 
the river Bessaiui, is the principal place of the jagliire or 
feudal grant of the same name, held from the East-lndia Com- 
panj, under the political superintendence of the lieutenant- 
governor of the K'orth-'W’esteni Provinces. The jaghire is 
estimated^ to contain twenfy-seren square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 2,800. Its revenue is estimated at 1,5007. per annum. 
The jaghiredar maintains nineteen horsc^ and filly-one foot. In 
ISIO, the mal-administration of the jaghire having become 
intolerable, managers responsible to the British authorities 
were appointed. Jignee is 83 miles S.'W. of Calpee. Lat. 
23° 43', long. 79° 28'. 

JILLBEEAH,^ in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Kumal to Patiala, and 45 miles Jf.TV. of the former town. It 
is situate in a level country, which, though fertile, is imper- 
fectly cultivated and overrun with jungle. The road lies west- 
ward of the trunk line from Calcutta, and notwithstanding the 
even surface of the country, is bad,® and scarcely practicable 
for guns or carriages. Distant from Calcutta 1,010® 

miles. Lat. 30° 12', long. 76° 40'. 

JILLIIvG SEKBIIfG. — A. tOTO in the British district of 
Ghota Ifagpoor, presidency of Beng.al, 71 miles E. by S. of 
Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 11', long. 85° 51'. 

JlilPOOE, in Sinde, a village near the route from Kur- 
rachee to Hyderabad, and 32 miles S.IV. of the latter place. 
It is situate in the Doab, or tract between the Irak and Eodh 
rivers, and five miles north-west of the Dxind, or small lake of 
Hunjur, into which they discharge themselves. Lat. 24° 57', 
long. 68° 4'. 

JUIEH EIVEE. — The name of a considerable feeder of the 
Eaptee river, rising in lat. 28° 46', long. 82° 10', and, flowing 
through Hepaul in a southerly direction for eighty miles, falls 
into the Eaptee, in lat. 28° 2', long. 81° 54'. 

JIIfDALA, in the Ececbna Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated twenty-two miles from the right b.ank of the 
Eavee, and 26 miles HJW. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
31° 49', long. 73° 46'. 

JIHGEEGATOHEA . — A town in the British district of 
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Jessore, presidency of Bengd, 6i miles N.E. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 4/, long. 89° 6'. 

on the const of Bombay, n district and har- 
bour, sometimes called the Harbour of Eajapoor,^ from the touTi 
of that name situate on the northern point of land forming 
the entrance of the harbour. “ This® is an excellent harbour, 
■without any bar, having from four to live fathoms in the 
entrance, and the same depths inside, at low water, where 
there is shelter from all winds.” Off the mainland is the 
fortified island of Jingeera, formerly regarded as a place of 
high importance. During the existence of the Mussulman 
monarch}’ of Beejapoor, it was the principal'* dop6t of the mari- 
time force of the Seedee or African admiral of that state, who 
held his dignity on condition of mainfruniug a fleet for the pro- 
tection of commerce, and conveying pilgrims to the Bed Sea. 
After the rise of ,the power of the hlahrattas, it was attacked 
I’epeatcdly, but in vniu, bj'^ Sevajeo.® On one occasion, the 
garrison revolted, and placed the fort in the hands® of Aurung- 
zebo. Bajapoor, on the mainland, had pronously been taken 
by the Malirattns. In 1GS2, Sambajee, son of Sovajee, besieged 
the island, which he attempted to connect by means of a mole 
with the mainland; but the project failed, and in other 
attempted modes of attack, the assailants were repulsed with 
great loss.^ On the decline of the realm of Delhi, the Seedee 
or chief of Jinjecra assumed independence, which he and his 
successors maintained more or less effectually, and the potty 
power still® exists, under the protection of the East-Indin 
Company. The Jinjecra principality lies between lat. 18° and 
18° 32', and its revenues are computed at 17,5001. The title 
Seedee or Ilubsheo is one given in India to Abyssinians, and 
hence the territory is designated that of the “ Hubsies.”® 

JINJINEADLA. — A. in the Bnjpoot native skate of 

Jcssulmccr, 48 miles S. byW. from Jessulmeor, and 148 miles 
"W. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26° 16', long. 70° 48'. 

JINKIPTJDDA.— A town in the Cuttack mohnl of Mohur- 
bunge, 84 miles Sf.E. by N. from Cuttack, and 30 miles "W. 
from Balasore. Lat. 21° 32’, long. 86° 33'. 

JINSI,* in the territory of Q-a’aHor, a ylllago on the route 

from Gwalior to Saugor, six® miles B.B. of the Besidency, 

an 
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Hero, before the reduction of the militarj force of Gwalior, 
was located the Mnhratta artillciy, well known for the number 
and excellence of their guns and the skill with which they were 
served. Lat. 2G’ 11', long. 78° 10'. 

JUsTEA. — A town in the British district of Binajepoor, 
presidency of Bengal, 17 miles H. by E. of Binajepoor. Lat. 
25“ 43', long. 88° 42'. 

JIIvTOOB. — A tom in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Hizam, situate 135 miles E. by H. from 
Ahmednuggur, and 121 miles S.W. by S. from Ellichpoor, 
Lat. 19° 39', long. 76° 43'. 

JIB AiMErEB, in the British district of ilynpoorec, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to the cantonment of Jlyn- 
poorce, and seven miles W. of the latter. The road in this 
.part of the route is in many places under water during the 
periodical rains, in the latter part of summer ; at other times it 
is tolerable. The country is flat, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 14', ioag. T9°l'. 

JITHABiEE. — A. town of Ulnlwa, in the native state of 
Bhopal, 82 miles E, from Bhopal, and 87 miles W. from Jub- 
bulpoor, Lat. 23° 14', long. 78° 40'. 

J OA, in the Punjab, a large and flourishing town in the 
Salt range, about 50 miles E. of the Indus. Here are said to 
be satisfactory indications of the existence of good coal. Lat. 
32° 6b', long. 72° 30'. 

JO AGUE. — A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles W. from Hyderabad, and 
111 miles E.N.E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 23', long. 77° 20'. 

JOAE, or JXJWAE,* in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West ProA’inces, a town 
on the route from the cantonment of All 3 'gurli to that of 
Muttra, and 24- miles S.W. of the former. It has a bazar; 
water is plentiful, and supplies- are abundant. The road in 
this part of the route is heavy, and bad for carriages; the 
surrounding country, though rather sand};; is in general cul- 
tivated, and studded with small villages. Joar was plundered® 
in 1805, by the Patan freebooter Amcer lOian, during his 
inroad into the X)oab. Lat. 27° 30', long. 77° 58'. 

JOB2sEEE,* in theBajpoot state of Jeypoor, a town on the 
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route from Delhi to ITusseerabad, 1772 miles S.'W. of former, 
6G 2T.E. of latter. It Las a bazar, and supplies and water are 
abundant. Lat, 26“ 56', long. 76° 28'. 

JOBTJT .* — A to^m of Malwa, situate under the Vindhro 
Mountains, 23 miles S. from Jabbonh. Lat. 22° 25', long. 
74f° 40'. The petty Bheol state of which this town is the 
principal place, yields a revenue of about 10,000 rupees, or 
1,0002., per annum. Dpon the demise of its chief, a few years 
since, without direct heirs, it was proposed that the state 
should lapse® to the paramount power. Subsequently, however, 
a new grant® was issued by the British government, recognising 
a native successor to the vacant throne. 

JODHPOOS. — See JoirnronE. 

JODKA, in the British district of Bhuttceana, lieutenant- 
governorship of the Iforth-West Provinces, a village on the 
route from Dansee to Bhutnecr, and 67 miles N.W. of the 
former. It is a poor place, being ill supplied in every respect, 
not excepting even water. The road in this part of the route 
is firm and good. Lat. 29° 30', long. 76° 12'. 

JOGILEEQDBII,’' or JOOGA,* in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a fort on a small* island in 
the river Jferbudda. Dere is a rapid, precluding n.avigation 
during the season of low water, but allowing tho passage of 
boats during the periodical rains. Lat. 22° 20”, long. 76° 46'. 

JOGIGOPA. — A town of Ejistern India, in the British 
district of Goalpara, presidency of Bengal, six miles If.AV. of 
Goalpara. Lat. 26° 13', long. 90° 35'. 

JOGI BID AN, in the Daman division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 33 miles from the right bank of the Indus, 110 miles 
K’.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 81° 19’, long. 70° 14'. 

JOGLIO. — ^A town in the Bajpoot state of Bceltaneer, 72 
miles E. from Beekaneer, and 100 miles jN. from Ajmecr. 
Lat. 27° 64', long. 74° 32'. 

JOHAN AB AD, in the native state of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a town situate on tho left bank of 
the Taptce, and 79 miles 17. from Elliclipoor. Lat. 21° 16', 
long. 76° 22'. 

JOJITLA,* a river or tributary of the Sono, rises, accord- 

* Jogigarh, or "fort of tlie Jogi from Jogi, "ft Hindoo aacotio,” and 
Garb, "fort.” 
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ing lo native accounts,- from a swampy, jungly tract near tbe 
famous sliiino of Ummurltuntnk, and about lat. 22° 45', long. 
81° 50'. According to report, the Xerbudda, Sone, and Johila 
rise near each other; the I^crbudda from the kund or pool of 
ITinmurlviwtuk, the Sone three or four miles further east, and 
the Johila about the same distance north. The Hindoo story 
runs, that the titular deity of the Sone, a male dhinily, became 
enamoured of the 2?crbndda, a female, whose handmaiden 
Johila attempting^ to personate her mistress in an interview 
with the lover, was so severely chastised by the enraged Ifaiad, 
that she melted into tears, whence ever since the stream Johila 
has continued to flow. It holds a eourse north-west for ninety 
miles, to the northern frontier of the district, towards the 
territory of Eewa, in lat. 23° 20', long. 81° 4', and a few miles 
further turns north-east, and falls into the Sone on the left 
side, in lat. 23° 39', long. 81° 19'. 

JOHIBEE. — A. town in the hill zemindany of Jeypoor, 
territory of Madras, 24 miles E.H.E. from Jeypoor, and 86 
miles H.IV. by If. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 9', long. 82° 47'. 

JOHG-ilK.— A town in the native state of Bhotan, 70 mfles 
jST. from Goalpara, and 91 miles jN’.'W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 
27° 8', long. 90° 50'. 

JOIfKUiV ill tho territorj' of Gwalior, or possessions of 
Scindia, a town of Mnlwa, on the route from Goonah to Mow, 
129- miles S.^V. of former, 56 jS’.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. It is the principal place of a small 
perguunah of the Oegein district. Population about^ 3,000. 
Lat. 23° 14', long. 76° 13'. 

JOO.{UjAPOOB, in the British district of Saharunpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, a 
touii with a population^ of 8,862, and the chief place of the 
perguunah of tho same name, situate in lat. 29° 55', long. 
78° 10'. 

JOOBITL.* — A protected hill state, in the southern or lower 
Himalayas. Inclusive of Ootrach or Tux’och,* with which it 
has been incorporated, this state is bounded on the north by 
Poondur, a detached district of Hconthul, and Bussahir ; on 
the east by Bussahir and Gunvhal, tho Pabur separating it 
from the former, and the Tonso from tho latter ; on the south 
* Sco OOTBAcn for particulars. 
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I)y Sirmour ; and on tho ■vresfc by Sirmour and Bulsiin. It lies 
between lat, 30'’ 48'— 31° 6', long. 7“?° 32'~77° 64': it is 
stated to have an area of 330* sqnnro miles. Its northern 
part lies in the e.’ctouaive valley of tho Pabur, along tho right 
bank of that river ; its southern is comprised within the valley 
of tho Shnlwec, a tributary of the Tonso. Tho valley of the 
Pabur is described by Jacquemont® as one of the most delightful 
tracts ho had ever seen, especially that subdivision in which 
Deohra, the residence of the rana, is situate. Tho mountains, 
rising with a gentle slope, are formed into numerous terraces, 
yielding crops of rice, amaranth, and other grain, amidst which 
groves and hamlets are dispersed, while thick and lofty forests 
overspread tho higher parts. Tho elevation of Joobul in 
general is very consideraljle. That of tho great peak of Chnr, 
at the south-western frontier, is 12,149‘' feet ; that of Umikta, 
in the north, above 10,000.® The elevation of tho bed of the 
Pabur at Eaingarh, on tho north-c.astcm frontier, is 4,032® feet. 

Tho geological character of Joobul appears to have been but 
very partially investigated. Tho summit of tho Chur peak, on 
tho southern frontier, is of granite.* Obscure hints of tho 
writers on the subject appear to indicate that micn-slato, and 
variobs schistose forms, extend north-westward of that, and 
intervene between it and the great gneiss r.one, forming gene- 
rally the Indo-Gangetic range, or outer Himalaya. Jacqueraont® 
found the prevalent formations on tho northern part to bo mica- 
slato, quarts, day-slate, and gneiss j tho latter usually forming 
the summits of tho inountnins. 

No part of this district reaches the limits of perpetual con- 
gelation, Chur being free from snow® during tho summer 
months ; the temperature of tho low valleys on tho banks of 
the Pabm’ sometimes approximates to that of Hindostan. No 
■ country is belter wooded ; tho northern face of tho Chur 
especially, and the mountains stretching from it, being covered 
• with dense forests of deodar (Cedrus dcodara), attaining a 
height of 150 'feet and a girth of thirty;* with various other 
coniferas, pines, firs, and larches. There aro also oaks, rhodo- 
dendrons, hollies, horse-chestnuts, birches, and gigantic* alders, 
sometimes twenty feet in girth. But those fine trees, though 
equal to any in tho world in sizo, strength, and durability of 

. timber, aro useless to man, from the impossibility of convejnng 
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tliem to the plains over tlie rugged coimtiy intervening. 
Great havoc is made among the trees by the natives, who use 
them largely in the construction of their houses, and who, 
being unacquainted with the use of the saw, split the triuik 
with wedges, and then roughly dress -the wood with an axe, so 
that a whole tree is frequentlj’ cut up to furnish a plank. 

The people of Joobul are said to be distinguished by 
beauty of person, and some of the natives are nearl}' ns fair® as 
Europeans. The dress^ of the men consists of a pair of loose 
trousers, of thick striped woollen stuff ; a sort of capote of 
similar stuff, reaching to the knees, and girt tight round the 
waist, but having many folds from the hip downwards ■ a cotton 
scarf, a shaggy flat woollen cap, and shoes of a sort of close 
network or twill of woollen thread, with a leather sole. ‘Women 
appear in public without reserve, but are treated with little 
kindness or deliciicy by their male relatives, who make no 
scruple in selling them. Mundy® relates, that at Deohra “ an 
instance of this was afforded to' Lord Combermere’s party, a 
very pretty girl beiag brought to the camp, and oShced for 
sale, at the moderate price of 160 rupees ; more than which 
sum,” adds the writer, “ I have seen given for a Scotch terrier 
at Calcutta.” The religion® of the people is Brahminism ; the 
language,® a dialect of the Sindee. The population is believed 
to amount to about 15,000.^ The revenue is estimated at . 
14,136 rupees,® or 1,4137. The military force consists of 300 
infantry. The rana, or ruler, a descendant of a Bajpool family, 
was restored to power by the British on the expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, in 1815. By the same authority, he was excluded 
in.l833, and an annual pecuniary provision assigned to him, 
which he, however, pertinaciously refused to accept. On his 
death, in 1840, the raj was restored to his son, an infant, 
during whose minority the territory continues under British ' 
management.® The only places of importance in Joobul are 
the fort of Chepal, and Deohra,* the residence of tbc rana. 

JOOGA.— See JoGHEnaunn. ' . ‘ 

JOOGUL. — A town in the Southern -ilahratta jaghiro- 

* HamiUon' states tbe capital to be a placo called Joobul; but bis 
autbority is not ascertainable, and no such plate appears to be mentioned 
by any traveller in tbe country, or noticed cither in tbe trigonometrical 
survey, or in the engraved copy publislied by Horsburgh. , 
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dnrco of Sherbal, 58 miles IST. by E. from Belgnum, and 84 
miles S,E. by S. from Sattara. Lafc. 16“ 39', long. 74° 46'. 

dOOLKAPOOK. — A town in the British district of Mid- 
napoor, presidency of Bengal, 58 miles 'W.S.W. of Calcutta, 
Lat. 22° 12', long. 87° 39'. 

'TOOITAGHUE,* in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of G-uzernt, a town in the district of Somth. The approach® 
from the south-west is verj'' picturesque, the road for some 
miles passing through rich topes of mango, tamarind, and 
other trees j and near the walla arc some gardens in high cul- 
tivation. It is surrounded by a I'anipart about five® miles in 
circumference, with numerous massive square towera'* and 
crenellated parapet, and is situate advantageously on a ridge 
of sandstone. Within the rampart, and in the north-east of 
the area inclosed h3' it, is the citadel,® the ground-plan of 
which is an irregular trapezium of very groat size. The huge 
rampart of hewn stone is on the outside strengthened by n 
deep and wide ditch, hewn in the solid rock. The most 
remarlinhlo building within this citadel is a largo mosque, 
built,® it has heen conjectured, from the ruins of ancient 
temples. It is 140 feet in length, and 100 in breadth. The 
roof is supported by above 200 pillars and pilasters of granite, 
and there is a finely-sculptured pulpit, consisting of one solid 
block of variegated marble. Tlio citadel is supplied with water 
from a reservoir cut in the solid rock ^ to tho depth of 120 
feet. It is of an elliptical form, the longer diameter being 
about seventv-fivc feet. On one of the western bastions of 
Ibis citadel, is a huge piece of brass ordnance, the length of 
which is twentj'-two feet, the diameter at tho breech two feet 
two inches, at the muzzle nineteen inches, and tho calibre ten 
inches and a quarter. There arc two inscriptions, indicating 
that it was cast in Turkcj% This vast fortress, which is 
cailcd Uparkol,* is at present overgrown with jungle, the sureefa 
or wild cnstard-applc predominating among tho vegetation. 
Though thus neglected, yet, by the orders of tho nawaub of 
.Toonngliur, it is guarded externally “with a jealousy perfectly 
oviontal,” and admission mtliiu it is a matter of peculiar 
favour. Tlio town® is ill built, with narrow, filthy streets ; and 
not more than half of the space inclosed within tho walls is 
*• Uparikoll, or Upnrkot} fiom Upari, "upper," uiid Kot, “fort.” 
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fjcciijtied. TJifrc no nppcnrancc of commorce, or of the 
])roApcrily n>}inUMig thorcfroin, The pnince of the imvaub it 
im iii»igiijfic!int Imildtiig, (<iiii:ifi' in one of the harars*. The 
pojnil.ntion of t!ie town isvnrioii^h'ciHinated .at 5,000,® 20,000,* 
fiiul li0,0W.- The chief, n Jl iWi'iilmati, hlyled the navaub of 
Joonaglmr, hohis* territory eompri'iiig ."iOG vill.agc«, and is 
joint proprietor of tiiirty-nine more ; the whole c.stimnted to 
eontnin n popuintion of nhoul 2§J,nt)0. Jlo pay.a atinnslh* a 
trihiilv of n.OCwf. to the liast-Jmliii Company, nnil 3, 700h to 
the Guieowar. ])j't.aiiro from Ahmedabad, .SAt’,, 170 miles; 
Tt.anjda, S.AV,, IfiO; tStimt, AV., loO; Bombay, yAV^ 233. 
Lnt. 21*' .31', long. 70" 31'. 

.lOOA'A NUtJOUJt. — A n.anie ponietinics given to the 
town of Sirgoojab, which see. 

.lOtlNBEIt .' — A (<mii in the British district of Poon.ah,prc- 
pidcuev of Bombay, 70 iniles K. bvX.ofBonibav. CouBiderablo 
iniprovcinents wcrcrficetcd in tlic .at reels and appro.achcs of this 
place, by means of a grant of money sanctioned by the govern* 
jnent for the purpose in ISll.® Lai. 10" 14', long. 73® 5G'. 

.TOOXGAll, on the 8onlb-wei.t frontier of Bengal, a town 
in the native stale of 27ownguddn, 143 miles S.AV. from Sum* 
bulpoor, and 77 miles IT. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20’ 9', long. 
82’ 20'. 

JOOJfJOOAVAHR.A . — A towm in the province of Guzerat, 
or the dominions of the Guicowar, sitimtc on the Bunn of 
Cntcli, and 73 nulcs S.AV. bv S. from l)ce.«.a. Lat. 23’ 20’, 
long. 71’ 32'. 

.TOOA'XAOUDD.l, on the stmth-weiil frontier ofBeng.al, 
n town in tbc native state of Cniabandy, 12." miles IT. by AV. 
from A'izianagnmi, and 111 miles AV. by K. from Ganjam, 
Lat. 10’ 51', long. S3’. 

JOOJfUJsGTIBE. — A tomj in tbc native state of Cuteb, 
eituate 15 miles S. from tho Great AVestomBunn ofCutcli, 
and 59 xiiilcs AV.Tf.AV. from BhooJ. Lat. 23’ 33’, long. 
G8’ 51'. 

•lOOBA, in tbe British district of Furruckahad, lieutenant* 
govoniorship of the Xorth-AVest Provinces, a lillage on tho 
route from the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Futteligurii, 
and 38 miles AV, of the latter. The road in this ]>art of tho 

route is deep, hca'VY, and bad for tvhcol*carriagcs. The country 
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is flat, and covered in some places with hush-jungle, in others 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 30', long. 70° T. 

JOORIA,* in the peninsula of KattjTvar, i>rovinco of Guzerat, > e.i.c. m«. doc. 
a seaport on the south-eastern coast of the Gulf of Dutch. 

Opposite are several sandbanks, and the water olT this part of 
the coast is too shoaly for ships^ of any considerable burthen. » Horsbuitsh, 
There is a tradition, most probably little trustworthy, that, not 
much more than 200 years ago, a footpath at low water com- , 
pletcly crossed the gulf from this place to the opposite coast® Lit. sac.'’af Oom- 
of Dutch. Though not admitting Large vessels, this place has 
a considerable trade."* Distance from Ahmedabad, "W., 145 ‘’j® rrorinco of 
miles ; Baroda, "W., 180 ; Surat, ST.W., 190 ; Bombaj'", N.W., Ottf™/'n<Tort 
300. Lat. 22° 40', long. 70° 22'. on K«ttc.w.,.w. 

JOOTA,* in the Rajpoot slate of Joudpore, a village on the onnicn.TnWM or 
route from Ifussoerabad to Deesa, and GO miles S.W. of the “90- 
former. It has a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with water 
from a tank and wells. Lat. 2G°, long. 74° 8'. 

JOOTAH,* in the British district of Puttehpoor, lieutenant- > e.i.c m». noef 
governorship of tho Korth-'West Promccs, a village on tho 
route from Allahab.ad to tho torni of Futtohpoor, and 85® miles » onnion, thWm 
S.B. of the latter. The road in this part of the route is rather 
good ; tho country is level, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 25° 45', 
long. 81° 20'. 

JORABEjin the Rajpoot stale of Joudpore, a village on the n»iicau,naimini, 
route from Balmcr to the town of Joudpore, and 12 miles N.E. 
of tho former. It contains sixty houses, and has a supply of 
excellent water from a well twenty feet deep, dug in the hod of 
a dry tank. Lat. 25° 54', long. 71° 39'. 

JOREIIADT. — ^A town in the British district of Scchpoor, e.ic.Mb. doc. 
prorinco of Assam, presidency of Bengal, 31 miles S.W. by W. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 26° 47', long. 94° 12'. It is the chief place 
of a subdivision containing on area of 2,9G5 square miles and 
a population of 200,000. i ju. no*. 

JOSnOIATH,* *■ in Kumaon, a town a mile below tho E.i.c.Triif.aurr. 

. . i -T 1*1 Sloorcroft, Iiima* 

confluence of tho Bishongangat find xiouleo or JUeu, which, laj-o; Pnnj.Dokh, 

1 . 4 . 

Joiliinmilit according to Rajicr,* in so called from a Math or Icmplo, i As. lies. *1. filO 
coiitaiiiing .in image of tlio Hindoo deity Nam Singlin, which wnfi placed 
liere by a native ofKnmaon, " of tho Josi (Jyotihhi) claw of Brahmins.'’ 

+ Such is tho name of this stream, according to Traill.’ In tho trigono- — SJntist. Sketch 
metrical Bun-oy it is styled the Yishnoo river; and in Riper,’ tho Vislitm J^inirriVsiS. 
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united, form ILc Alulcnunda. The town is situate on the loft 
bank of the AJufcnuiida, in a hollow recess, and on a dcclivitr, 
being sboltercd on every side by a circular ridge, and cspceially 
to the north, where a high mountain intercepts Iho cold blaets 
rushing from the Himalaya, rising in that direction. The 
entrance to the town is up a bank cut' into steps faced m'th 
slate or stone, with both which materials the streets rdso are 
paved, but. very irrcgnlarly. The houses arc neatly built of grey 
stone, and roofed with shingles. Amongst them is the resi- 
dence of the rawal or high-priest of Bhadrinnth, who lives 
hero for the six months during which the approaches to Iho 
elevated temple that he serves are buried under snow. Tho 
building containing the idol Xara Singha is more like a private 
residence than a Hindoo temple. It is built with gable-ends, 
and covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper. Pil- 
grims halting here, put up in a large square, having a stono 
ci.-'tern, supplied by two brazen spouts, which yield a never- 
failing flow of water, derived from a stream descending from 
tho Himalaya. A collection of temples, bearing marks of 
great antiquity, c.vtcnd along one side of the square, being 
ranged along a terrace about ten foot high. In tho centre of 
tho area is a temple sacred to Tishim, surrounded by a wall 
tliirty feet square. Several of those temples are much dila- 
pidated, having been partially overthrown by earthquakes. The 
temples ofVislimi, Ganesa, Surynor the Sun, aud the Naudovi, 
have sufiered lea.st. The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, 
in a very superior style of workmanship. It is about seven 
feet high, and is supported by four female figure.'!, standing on 
a flat pedc.stal. The image of Gancs.a is two feet high, well 
carved, and polished. lu the town is a line of water-mills, 
placed one below tho other, at interval.s of fifteen or twenty 
yards, and turned by one stream, wbicb, flowing from the 
mountain .above, is supplied to them in succession by a com- 
munication through troughs of hollowed trunks of firs.. .TosUi- 
T math- is situate on the route from Hindooslnn to Chinc.'ie 
Tart.ary, through tho Xiti Pass, and also on that by the Hana 
Pass. Tho town contains 110 fliouses, of w}nch Iwenty-onc 
belong to Brahmins, fourteen to merchants, sixty-eight to 

Gnii{sx; Iiivvinj:, ncconling to tin’s I.-itt nalliority, tho name "from iti 
flowing ntar the fiet of Vishnu at Jlhadrinalh.'* 
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cultivators, and the rest to other classes. Elevation aboA’e the 
sea 6,185 feet.'*’ Lat. 30° 33', long. 79° 87'. 

JOTEPOOE, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a town r..i.c. Ms. ddc. 
in the Cuttack mehal of Keunjur, situate on the left bank of 
the Byeturnee river, and 95 miles 3^. from Cuttack. Lat. 

21° 49', long. 85° 43'. 

JOUDPOOEi. — A. to\vTi of Bimdlecund, in the native state E.i.c. lU-Vce, 
of Punnah, 50 miles S.S.'W. from Punnah, and 64 miles N. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 34° 5', long. 79° 58'. 

JOIJDPOEE, or MAE.’WAE.,* t the most extensive of the 'SuUiorinnd, 
Eajpoot states, is bounded on. the north-west by Jessulmere; 
on the north by Bikaneer and Shekbawuttee ; on the east by 
J oypore, Kishengurh/^ Ajmeer, and Mewar 5 on the south by 
Oodcypoor and Serohee,|and the Guicowar’s dominions ; and on 
the west by the Eulin of Cutch and Sinde. It is 330 miles in 
length from south-west to north-east, and 160 in breadth in 
^ the direction of the opposite angles. It lies between lat. 

24° 36' — 27° 40', long. 70° 4' — 7S° 23', and has an area of 
35,672 square miles.® The most marked feature in tBe'phy-“*Trig.SurT.nep. 
sical aspect d? tfie^country is the river Lonee, which, rising 
on the eastern frontier near Pokur, takes a south-westerly 
course, nearly bisecting the territory, and forming the boun- 
dary between the fertile and sterile tracts ; the former lying 
along the soath-eastem or left bank, the latter along the north- 
western. The western part, bordering on the great desert of 
Seinde, is, throughout, a mere desolate® waste. Eastward of ’ doHmu. nnj- 
this are numerous long ranges of rocky hills, dividing the 
Great from the Little Desert, which occupies the right bank of 
the Lonee, and runs up north-eastward between the city of 
Joudpore and Pokhurn. The Little Desert appears to bo 
covered with sandhills nearly throughout, though low rocks 

* Snell H the height. Tram > states it at 7,500 feet, ‘ *«?“• *«• 

• + Hamilton* assigns, as its etymology, Tuddapoor, "the city of war.” 1 mst-India 

Tod derives it from Joda,® a native prince, who founded the capital in s^mntSroflln- 
1459. According, to the same author,’ “Marwar is a corruption of j„stban, II. 18. 
Maroowar, oiassioally Maroosthali or Maroosthnn, the region of death. It ’ Ut supra, 11. 1. 
is also called Maroodesa, whonoo the unintelligible Mardes of the early 
Mahomedan writers. The hards frequently style it Mordhur, which is 
^onymous with Maroodesa, or, when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. 

Anciently it comprised the whole desert between the Sutlej and the 
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silow tliemselvcs on each flank towards Joudpore and Mundor 
on the east, and Pokhurn and Phulodi on the west. On the 
eastern frontier, the conntrj- swells upwards to the Aravulli 
range, which rises boldlr to the height of between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea.'* The whole of the south 
part of Joudpore, about Sachor, Jalor, and Siwaua, exhibits a 
succession of rocky hills; the eastern parts, about Pali ^KinJaj 
and Merta, are less stony, and there is much arable ^ound 
between Palotra and the capital, as well as on the north-cast 
frontier. On the southern frontier arc occasional appearances 
of rocks, generally regarded as volcanic by geologists. Stewart 
states porphyry to be the prevailing, if not the only rock in 
that region ; “ which near the town of Xuggur-Parkur rises in 
a range of lofty hills to the height of 1,000 feet, assuming, 
in its rugged features, a regularity equally singular as 
picturesque.” ® 

The climate is very hot in summer, hut cold, healthy, and 
bracing in winter, when severe frosts® sometimes occur. 
Throughout the western part, the generally sandy nature of the 
country renders the air drj- and healthy at all times, so that it 
is a common native proverb, that neither mud, niusqiiitoes, nor 
malaria are to be found in those regions. The case is diflWrent 
towards the south-east, where the Lonee occasionally rolls 
along with a great body of water, and the country is cut up by 
numerous torrents, which eventually discharge thems'elves into 
that river. There is consequently much swamp in that region, 
daring the rains, and Joudpore, the capital, itself is then 
considered unhealthy.^ 

Salt abounds in this territory, large quantities being extracted 
from the waters of the Sambbur Lake,® about twelve miles lono* 
and five- broad, situate on the north-east frontier. Salt is 
also extracted at Leedwana, 110 miles north-east of Joudpore ; 
at Puchbhudra, sixty miles south-west of that place ; and at 
Phnlowdee, seventy miles north-west of it. Boilenu® considers 
that the numerous rocky hills in the east and south of this 
country contain various metals, as the range which passes into 
Ajineer from the northward contains lead, iron, copper, and 
silver; but these promising deposits do not appear to have 
been worked in Joudpore,. There are very fine quarries of 
white marble at Mukrana, 120 miles north-east of the town of 
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Joudpore, wliicli is itself built on a. bill of a bard red freestone, 
of excellent quality ns a building material. The calcareous 
conglomerate called kniikar is abundant in many districts, and 
burned to make lime for mortar-, tin and lead arc found at 
Sojut, alum about Pali, and iron is obtained from the districts 
adjoining G-uzerat. Tod® classifies the soils of Joudpore under 
the following beads : — ^Baikal, tlio most prevalent, is a light 
sand, having little or no earthy admixture, and only fit to pro- 
duce bajra (millet), moong and motb (kinds of pulse), til 
(sesamum), melons, and other cucurbitaceous plants ; cliikni, 
a fat black oartb, producing cliiefly wheat ; pila, a sandy clay, 
adapted for barley, also for tobacco, onions, and various other 
vegetables ; sufTed (white), consisting nearly of pure silex, and 
producing scarcely anything, except after heavy rains. Cotton 
is culti\’ated to a considerable extent, but is a precarious crop, 
being sometimes totally destroyed by frost, as happened during 
Tod’s ^ visit, when every pod was nipped, the cold being so 
severe as partially to freeze the water in his bags. The dis- 
tricts, along the base of the Aravulli being watered by the 
numerous small streams which fiow down from that range, 
produce every kind of grain except bnjro, which thrives best in 
a sandy soil. On an average for the whole country, the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants arc supported on bajra or motb. The 
emperor Shir Slmh nieetiug with some reverses during his 
invasion of the country in the j'ear 154.4, declared that he had 
nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of millet, alluding 
to the poverty and low produce of Joudpore.* 

The zoology is neither rich nor varied. The banks of the 
lioncc are in places infested by lions* and leopards, and tigers 
have been discovered in some dense and secluded jungles; 
there are, towards Cutcb, wolves,'* hymnns, jackals, and three 
kinds of foxes : nylgaus, antelopes, and wild asses roam about 
the southern frontier towards Siude. According to the account 
given by Mnemurdo,® who shot several, tho wild ass “ is an 
inhabitant of the salt wastes, so common in the desert, but fre- 
quents tho cultivated country in the cold season, and does 
considerable damage to tho crops. The wild ass is thirteen 
hands high; has a hack, neck, and body of a light-brown 
colour, with a belly appro-vimating to white. Ho has the dark 
Btripo down the bacli in common with all dun nniroals. His 
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. ears arc long, like those of the domestic ass ; but his limbs are 
strong and 'well formed. His roico is a braj, but is so fine os 
to resemble that of a inghtened deer. The animal is gre- 
garious, being generally seen in herds, from ten to fifty 5 he 
is, however, occasionally found singly and in pairs.” His food 
consists of the saline grasses and shrubs of the desert, and ho is 
never seen in bad condition: he prefers brackish water to 
fresh. The flesh of this animal is said to afibrd tolerable food. 
"Wild hogs are not uncommon in various parts of Joudpore. 
Gramc-birds are scarce, though there are a few wild ducks and 
grey partridges. Snakes are so common, that in some. places 
the people are obliged to protect themselves against them by 
means of thick leggings or gaiters.® Camels and horses are 
bred in great numbers, and fetch good prices. The kinc^ of 
Nagor are highly celebrated; a pair broken in for draught are 
worth from sixty to ninety rupees. Great numbers of sheep 
• graze in the wilder tracts of the country, tind their fleeces arc 
in large quantities converted into coarse cloths and blankets. 
Coarse cottons are also manufactured for home consumption, 
hlatchlocks, swords, and other warlike instruments, are fabri- 
cated at Joudpore, at Hagor, and at Pali; at which latter 
■places are made tinned boxes of iron, resembling those of 
Europe. Joudpore is. famous for ivoiy-turning,® as well ns for 
ornamental manufactures in leather and glass j and all ordinary 
•works in iron and brass are produced at Hagor. Iron platters, 
especially, are made in greafnumbers. 

The natives of Joudpore are a commercial people, driving in 
every direction a brisk transit-trade, of which Pali is the chief 
mart. Their principal articles of commerce are camels, horses, 
oxen, sheep, hides, horns, tanning-bark, elephants’® teeth, broad- 
cloths, silks, chintz, sandal-wood, camphor, musk,^ dyes, opium 
and other drugs, sugar, spices, coffee, dates, gum-arabic, salt, 
potash, cocoa-nuts, dyed blankets, arms, copper, iron, pewter,-: 
and borax. Prom Sinde are brought rice, wheat, butter, silk 
and cotton cloths.^ The people of Joudpore not only conduct 
tins considerable commerce at home, but have overspread the 
neighbouring countries, where they have contrived to acquire 
■ for the most port the management of the trading concerns. 
According to Tod,® natives of IVIarwar, principally of the Jain 
belief, constitute nine-tenths of the bankers and commercial 
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men of India, and the tribe called Oawala have 100,000 families 
employed in commerce. 

The Jats, a very ancient race, scattered over the great ti-act 
extending on the east of the Indus, fijom the Himalaya to the 
ocean, were probably the aboriginal population of this country, 
and still constitute five-eighths of the number of its inhabi- 
tants ; two-eighths more being Eajpoots*- of the Eahtor tribe, 
and the remainder Brahmins or Jains. The Charuns, a tribe of 
Eajpoots, have among their countrymen unbounded influence, 
discharging the sacerdotal office, as well ns the duties of 
chi’oniclers. There is a general impression, that certain and 
sweeping ruin results from shedding their blood or that of 
their families, or in being instrumental to its being shed. 
Hence their influence ; and they lose no opportunity of warning 
their children not to scruple sacrificing their lives, should the 
measure be necessaiy fox maintaining the claims of their order. 
Trusting to such influence, one of this class generally becomes 
the safeguard of travellers dreading the attacks of Bajpoot 
freebooters. Should robbers approach, he warns them off by 
holding a dagger in his hand, and if they disregai-d him, he 
wounds himself, aud throws his blood'towards them, denouncing 
woe and ruin in the most terrific language which he can com- 
mand. If this have not the desired effect, the operation of 
wounding himself is repeated with increased severity. In 
extreme oases, one of the Charun’s relatives, often either an 
aged or an infant female, is put to death, aud sometimes the 
principal actor himself commits suicide, in which he is imitated 
jjy his wives and children,'* Something of similar character to 
the Charuns, but inferior in pretension aud influence, are the 
Bhats, or bards of the community, whose power is exercised by 
means of satiiical songs, pictures, and effigies. 

The population, estimated at the rate of fifty to the square 
f mile, which is believed to be tolerably correct, would amount 
to. 1,783,600. 

' — '"^'classes in Joudpore are inordinately addicted to opium- 
They are® fit for nothing until they take it, and after its effects 
have passed, are little better than idiots, until the dose be 
repeated. Indulgence in this baneful habit is more necessary 
to the liajpoot than his food, and to eat opium together is the 
* One of tlio subdivisions of Ibe Khatri or military casto. 
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most inviolable pledge. The burning of Tromen on the funeral- 
pile of their deceased husbands was formerly frightfully pre- 
valent. In 1728, sis queens, and fifty-eight women of inferior 
position, were burned with the dead body of ^laharaja Ajit 
Sinh.* Even at a very recent period, the atrodious practice 
bad not become estinct, as, in 1814, the efibrts of the British 
government to prevent the sacrifice in this way of six lives, 
on occasion of a deceased rajah's funeral, were unavailing.* 
Happily, however, by the perseverance and well-timed sug- 
gestions of the British resident^ the maharaja has at length 
been prevailed upon to prohibit the barbarous rite, and the 
necessary proclamation has been issued.^ 

The language spoken in Joudpore is a peculiar patois, called 
Marwari,* considered to have an affinity to Hiudee. Some 
attention appears to be paid to education, there being, it is 
said, in the town of Joudpore, above 100 schools for the children 
of the humbler orders. 

The ruler of Joudpore is styled Maharaja. The constitution, 
if the name can well be given to such an irregular political 
machine, is feudal,^ and the authority of the maharaja is 
checked by the counteracting power of a number of refractory 
thakoors or chiefs, by whom the greater part of the country is 
held, on condition of military sendee, the feudatory being 
bound to furnish troops in proportion to his estate ; but as 
some* of the estates have been exempted from this burden, and 
the value of others falls greatly below the sums at which they 
hare been estimated, the number of troops has diminished ; 
and it is believed that the maharaja cannot rely 'upon muster- 


* The horrible' scene seems to luvro stimuloted the native vrriter, 
quoted by Tod, to nrge bis eloquence to the highest flights. He thus 
deicribes it : — "The drum sounded, the funeral train moved on; all in- 
Tohed the name of Heri (a deity). Charity wns dispensed like failing rain, 
while the countenances of the qncens were radiant as the sun. from 
heaven, TTmia (a female deity) looked down ; in recompense of such devo- 
tion, she promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
transmigration. As the smoke emitted from the honse of fUimc, ascended 
to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Kliamnn t Klinmao I — well 
done ! ivell done ! The pile flamed like a volcano. The faithful queens 
laved their bodies in the flames, ns do the celestials in the lake of Man- 
surwar (sacred lake in Himalaya), They sacriGced their bodies to their 
lords, and illublrated the races whence they spiung.” 
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ing more than 2,000 men from this aonrce, instead of upwards 
of l',000, which the estimates would seem to warrant. Tod® > ii. its. 
gives the armed force at 11,000 men, including 2,500 cavalrj", 
with fifty-five guns and a rocket establishment. The present 
military establishment consists,® first, of the Joudpore legion, i sntutiMof 
in lieu of the Joudpore contingent, amounting to 254! cavalry, 

789 infantry, thirty-one artillery and Bheel companies, 222 
strong, in all 1,246; and, secondly, of about 5,850 infantry 
and 2,680 cavalry, at the disposal of the Joudpore state; in 
addition to what the feudatories maintain. In the Aj'een 


Akbery, Joudpore is stated to furnish 16,000 cavalry and 
60,000 infantry, and its revenue is there given at 363,218 
rupees, equal to about 86,3217. Tod* refers to ancient 
archives, from which the total revenue, feudal and fiscal, would 
appear in former times to have reached the sum of eighty lacs, 
or 800,0007. This is altogether incredible and ridiculous. 
The present amount of revenueJs 175,2527. Salt is a fertile 
source of income. ' According to Tod’s account, * this pro- 
ductive branch of industry still employs thousands of hands, 
and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely in 
the hands of that singular race of beings called Brinjarries, 
some of whose tiindas or caravans amount to 40 000 bead of 
oxen. The salt is exported to every region of Ilindostan, 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and is nnbersally known and 
sold under the title of Sarohhur Loon, or salt of Sambhur;. 
notwithstanding the quality of the different lakes vaz-ies, that 
of Paehhadra, beyond the Loni, being the most esteemed. It 
is produced by natural evaporation, expedited by dividing the 
surface into pans, by means of mats of the sirkunda grass, 
which lessens the superficial agitation. It is then gathere 
and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit tiey 
burn a variety of alkaline plants, by which it becomes imper- 
vious to the weather." By the author just quoted, the other 
sources of revenue are stated to be buttae, or corn^en ; 
angah, or poll-tax ; gasranli, or tax on cattle ; kewan, or tex on 
doors; sayer, or commercial imposts. The state pays o e 
British government an annual tribute of 108,000 rupees, an 
a contribution towards the expense of the Joudpore legion, 
amounting to 115,000 rupees. The former payment was orz- 
ginally made to Scindia, on whose account it is stilUollec 
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by tbo British govemmcnt, and applied by that government to 

* C.I C. sin. Doe. the maintenance® of Scindia’s contingent. • 

^aihoSta’tcs.^ Besides Joudporc, the capital, nearly eighty places are men- 
<• p. iss. tioned by Boileau® under the name of towns, though no doubt 

’ many of them little deserve the title. He enumerates thirteen 
hill forts and nine forts in the plain. 3Iany of those places 
arc described scpanatcly, as they occur in the order of the 
I alphabetical arrangement. 

1 11 . n-u. The Bajpoot djmasty of Joudporc is by Tod' supposed to 

have been established about the year 1212, by Seoji or Sivaji, 
son of the last-Hindoo king of Kannouj, who perished in 1191, 
<= rorbiiin, 1 . 1-3. on the conquest of his capital by S)ialinb-ud-din,® or IVTobammed 
dan"i'i«i!'n 3 H. Glior, the subvertcr of the Gbaznende empire in India; 
lapiiinsiiini!, niit. and that author gives the following account of the progress of 
uiso."' ' the adventurers: — ^“In less than three centuries® after their 
migration from Ganouj, the Eahtores, the issue of Seoji, spre.id 
li. !». over a surface of four degrees of longitude and the same extent 

of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square ; and they amount at 
this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned by perpetual wars and 
famines, to 300,000 souls.” 

■ Ted, II. IS. In 14.39,* Jodha, the maharaja of Marwar, removed the sent 

of government from Mundor to Joudporc, a fort and residence 
which ho had built a few miles to the south. About 13C9, 
Akber made himself master of the greater part of the state of 

* Id. II. 2 S, Joudpore, which he conferred on ITdi Sinh,* the son of the late 

maharaj.'i, whom he had expelled. The power of TJdi Sinh was 
3 Id II. 31. subsequently strengthened by the marriage® of his sister to 
Akber. About the year IGSO, Aurungzebe, in one of his 
ineffectual attempts to enforce the observances of Mahomc- 
danism, attacked and pillaged Joudpore, and most of the other 
Id. II. Cl. towns in blarwar defaced and desecrated the Hindoo tcin> 
pies, many of which were totally demolished ; erected mosques 
on their sites, and compulsorily inflicted the outivard mark of 
Islam on such Hajpoots as fell into his power. The yoke of the 
emperor of Dellii was, however, soon thrown off; but, for 
upwards of a centurj”, the country was distracted by anarchy 
and a series of petty wars, till the conclusion of a treaty, rati- 
fied in the beginning of ISIS, botivcen the maharaja of Joud- 
porc aud the British government, of which the following were 
the chief points : — 1. Perpetual amity and unity of iutercbls 
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between tbe contracting parties. 2. Protection to be afibrded 
by tbe Britigb. 3. Acbuowledgment of British supromaoj' by 
the maharaja, and engagement by him to afford subordinate 
co-operation, and to have no connection with any other power. 

4. Engagement on part of the maharaja, not to enter into 
negotiation with any power without permission of the British. 

5 . Engagement by the maharaja, to abstain from aggressions 
on any one ; and if disputes should arise, to submit to the ar- 
bitration of the British government. G. Tribute, predously 
payable to Scindia, to be transferred to the British, and the 
maharaja to be exonerated from any claim on the part of 
Scindia. 7. The guarantee by the British government of 
immunity on the last head. 8. The maharaja bound, on 
demand, to march his whole disposable force to join the British 

army. 0. The maharaja to be absolute in his own territory.® *Trenti«j«iiii 
Por*' several years subsequently to the conclusion of tho treaty, " 

there was little communication between tbe British government 
and Joudporej but a scries of disturbances commenced in 
1824, which called for interposition, and the rmsatisfactory 
nature of the areangement then- made, having led to their 
revival in 1828, when a pretender to the throne received tho 
support of a large body of chiefs, eventually led to furtber 
interference, to tbe extent of a requisition from tbe British 
government to the pretender for the withdrawal of his claims. 

In 1829, Appa Sahib, tbe perfidious ex-rajah of Nagpore, having 
been expelled from Bilianeer, souglrt refuge in Joudpore, tbo 
iTiler of which country was required by tbe British govern- 
ment to give him up, or at least to cause his departure in a 
given direction. Great reluctance was manifested towards 
complying with this demand, and it was withdrawn, on condi- 
tion that the rajah of Joudpore should bo responsible for tho 
safe custody and peaceable conduct of Appa Sahib, so long as 
ho should remain in the country. This act of considerate i 
regard to the alleged feelings of Eajpoot hospitality was, as 
usual, very indifferently requited. Tbe chief of Joudpore 
suffered his tribute to fall iuto arrear; supplied the stipulated 
■- military assistance reluctantly and tardily, protected plim- 
derers, and was believed to have entered into political corre- 
spondence, having ohjeets hostile to British interests and 
influence in India. These acts of misconduct w'ere submitted 
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(owitli prMt forbiMrnnci* for n Ion" jK’rioil, tlurinj wliirli tbc 
iiiHf'ovj rnini'nt anti ili‘tractio» of llu- eounln’ ’wi-rt' eitrctiir ; 
mill lit li'iiptb, from all tlit'-* raii'iC!i/ it na- tlpi-mtd iicctiiriry 
to iiiHlrHi’t (’nloiifl SotlirrlaiHl to prwi'vJ to .touilporc nn<l 
(Irni.'HKl n'p.imlon. IHs nit-‘ini> juiMiiitr a lofly 

of troopji wai mouil to njfuroc tliat vliirli urocittBijon bad 
fnilrd to 'Tiiotr nppro-n*li nl.inni'U tin* mj-di, «ho 

forllnvilli dinjdnvfd tolonn of nilmiipiioii. Ttu> itn)Jn*dia(o 
con?<-<]m‘nr’/"< tli<‘ 0 '‘tnWiAliii><’iit of a poittinl of regency/ 

willi n Ilriti'di nEonl at it.s lirad, to r.irn* on llic poM'mmciit 
in ronjiuicfion with the rajah, nnd the ri-pcptioii of a IJriti.-h 
garrhon within his fortro?'. A variety of uicful n-foniiii® 
followed. #- 

The mj.vh died a few yenn« after the f5mmrncen»cnf of the 
iiyeSetn which led to the«e benelicial pleie*, hut they weri* jiur- 
Rued tiiidi r his Miere''or TiiMil* Singh, of Ahtnedimggur, who 
was elected to tins vacant throne hy the thaltooiv. Under 
ih<‘ adininiitration of thin princ'', various reform.s^ liave hei n 
cfTeeted ; ninonj! the chief of which must he rccKoned, ns nlrtady 
noticed, (ho tihulilion of stutti-o,® 

J()ITI)I’0I115,‘ the cajdtal of the llajpool st.nte of the 
eatno name, i.i eituato at the nortli'castern Otlpe of a ciilti- 
v.vled but woody- plain, which, farther roiith, pa«acs into the 
low fncl fcrtilircd by the river Imni nnd its feeden*. Jta rite 
is striking, htiiig at the soothem c.vtrcmity of a ridge or rock 
twenty-five mile.-i^ in length, between two .and three in hrMdth, 
nnd rising between 3W nnd 4ti0 feet above the average level 
of the pl.vin. The city, inclo.scd by a rampart fi\e milc.s in cir- 
cuit, is built on nn irregular surface, sloping upwards towards 
the base of the rock Hiinnouiitcd by the ciliulel, the view from 
which is thiia described by IJoileau;'* — “A birirK-eye view of 
the city from the sununit of the upper fort is really niaKniticont. 
Pondicd upon a jiamp^'t of the bastion, encircling the pointed 
pagoda nt the southern extremity of the citadel, we gared with 
delight upon the fair scene at our feet. The whole of the city 
lies close to tlie rock on which the palace stand*., Burromiding 
its c.ast, south, and west sides, the north side being ocetipied 
hy a hilly nock, connecting the citadel with the Afundiw range, 
.and too much broken to olTord good building-ground. The 
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lively green of tl»e trees, and tlie quantity of fine white plaster 
applied to the red stone houses, afibrded a pleasing variety of 
colours, and give the city a gay look. TI»b numerous tanks, 
now filled with water j the white ramparts, running along the 
higher parts of tho city ; the piles of buildings crowded upon 
each other, and rising tier above tier to the Chandpol gate ; and 
the confused mass of outworks on the west side of the citadel, 
formed a scone that will not soon be forgotten." On a closer 
inspection, however, the streets are said by this writer to have 
been found irregular® and ill laid out, the bouses mean and * v- isn 
badly constructed, the place being inferior in this respect to 
the other capitals of Bnjpootnna, but containing some fine 
temples, especially the Fasbnnka Mnndir. Tod gives a dillcr- 
cut and more favourable account. “ The streets,” he says, “ are 
very® ragtilar, and adorned Avitb many handsome edifices of • Annals of im- 
freestone." There are several tanks within the walls. The J"*'"*”- 
Puduin Sagur, in the north-western part of the city, is exca- 
vated in rock, but is of small dimensions ; the Pnni Sagur, in 
the same quarter, is at the foot of the western outranco into 
the citadel, with which it is connected by low outworks, placing 
it under tho thorough command of the garrison, for whoso 
exclusive use it is reserved, except sm c.vtremc emergency 
requires it to be thrown open to Ibo citizens. The Goolab 
Sagur, on the cast, i.s of groat extent, and finely built of stone 
throughout. The Bai-ka-talao, recently built, is also extensive, 
and receives several conduits, conveying the water of mony 
distant torrents. Ycl, in loug-conlinucd droughts, all fail, 
except the Baui Sagur. There are above thirty wells of tho 
kind called baoli, in which access is obtained to the water by 
means of steps : in some of Uicse, the water is carried up to 
the surface by human labour or by the Persian wheel, though 
the depth in many instances exceeds forty feet. The Persian. 

Avhecl is even used in tho Tonr-jee-ka-Jlmbra, where tho depth, 
from the mouth above to the surface of the water, exceeds 
ninety feet, the depth of ilju water itself being also ninety feet. 

Tins fine w'cll is cut in the solid rock, and, by the time-worn 
appearance of tho carving in the interior, bears evidence of 
great anliijuily. It is of immense size at tho surface of the 
ground, and of square shape. On three sides, flights of steps 
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K’:nl down lo the wati'r, but Ihi? fourth .‘■idc ia jiorpcntliciilar, 
to nllov.' tlie working of the Persian wlioel. The water w good, 
an«l never foils. 

The w.all nhoul the lowni was, at Boileau’s visit, in 1635, in 
a very had Ftnl<', and in many jdaoc-s ootiio yards of the p.ar3pel, 
and even of the nimjmrt, !md fallen dou n so cotiipletely as to 
allow fne pas-age between the interior .'ind exterior: and on 
the south side, the sand had in one phice drifted to within .a 
few incho- of the m-sl of the parnp<’t. Two stceply-scarpeil 
inafHO.s of roeli, 60 or 100 feet liigh, fortn p.art of the line of 
defence on the east side of the city, and are crowned with walls 
^ ■ and towers on their outer faces. In the whoh; circuit then? 
i. in\ , are 101 bastions* nnd 70 gale.s, e.aeh l)e.aring the name of the 
place to which it leads. The fortifications of the towni nro 
eoutininms with tho<e of tho citadel, which is, however, divided 
from it by a rampart on the brow of the ascent, nnd generally 
370 feet above the plain. The elevation nt the north-east 
nnglo is 3S2 feet; and the scarp w-ill, which covers the grr.'it 
gale there, Ims a sheer face of hewn .stone 100 feet high. Other 
parts of (ho wall appear to be still higher. Those defence.* are 
well built of blone quarried from the aubjacent rock. In some 
places, bowever. the ramparts and bastions are weak and ill- 
constructed, .and would be almost contemptible, but for the stitf 
section of tho rocks on which they are erected. The main 
entrance is on the north. Tho road passing through it is 
practicable for heavy guns; and the access covered by sLt suc- 
ces-vive gateways, besides the inner one, opening immediately 
into llio jnabar.aj.a*s palace. Tiio road over tho hilly ridge 
. extending northward from the citadel, is practicable for heavy 
‘ ij-, artillery;- and the phaco could not long bold out against an 
attack conducted according to the rules of European warfare. 
Tlic whole citadel is 500 yards long, nnd about half tliat 
breadth. The royal palace and buildings attached are situate 
at tho north end, nnd occupy two-lifllis of tho are.a; nu 
cqiwl space is occupied by mngaxincs, granaries, and other 
public buildings, nnd the remainder is empty. There nre Ore 
reservoir.-! of water within the citadel, but in ordinary limes 
tho principal suppl}' is derived from the Ilani S.agur. Tito 
palace overtops all other buildings, nnd its bigliest p.art is 
•J51 feet above the plain. The state apartments present little 

8 . 6 ! ■ 
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to excite ndrairationj Tjcing inferior to those of the humbler 
ruler of Bikauccr. The most remarkable is the chamber of 
audience, sfj-led “ the thousand-colnmned hall," a vast apart- 
ment, the ceiling of which is supported by a great number of 
massive columns of no great height, arranged in parallel rows, 
about twelve feet asunder. 

Outside the city, and distant a cannon-shot from the north- 
east angle, is the large suburb, deriving its name of klaha- 
maudir, or “the great temple,” from a building within it, 
which confers Iho right of sanctuary on its inclosurc and 
environs. It constitutes a distinct town of 1,000 houses, uith 
112 shops, inclosed by a thin stono wall a mile and a quarter 
in circuit, having a few weak hnstions, but without any parapet, 
unless that name can ho given to battlements three feet 
high and five or six inches thick. The area is on irregular 
quadrangle, having a gateway in each of its faces. The temple 
above monlioncd is surmounted by a spire, conspicuous from 
afar by the brilliant lime-wash wth which it is covered. Tho 
interior is richly decorated, and tho sacred shrine of the tute- 
lary saint is placed under a canopy of silver, in the form of an 
umbrella. There is n tank, supplied with water brought from 
a distance by conduits. A baoH, oigliiy feel deep, 1ms an 
inexlmuatible supply of good water. A flight of steps readies 
to tlio water’s edge, and three Persian wheels raise and dis- 
cliargo no inconsiderable stream for irrigation and domestic 
purposes. The inclosure of the Jlaharaandir contains two 
palaces, one of which is inhabited by the maharaja’s gooroo or 
spiritiid adviser, who lives in great state ; the other palace has 
no living occupant, being reserved by native superstition ns 
the residence of tho spirit of tho last deceased gooroo, whoso 
bed is laid out in one of the st.'ite-chainbcrs, with a small 
golden canopy over the pillow. 

Five miles north of .Toudporo are tho striking ruins of 
M.andor, which was the capital of Mnrwar previously to the 
foundation of tho prcsonl capital by Maharaja Jodlm or Joda, 
in 3 dot). Ilcncc tho name of the louii, and also- of tho 
eminenco of its site, which is called Jodhagir,* or “the war- 
rior’s bill." A mile and a quarter west of the towiv ai-o band- 

* Joillm. tljo proper name of tho pri»«c, nlgnitiM duo "warrior," and 
Gir piguifics " hill." jjj 
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Bonie gardens, Tvith a fine tank named Uklie Sajka Talao, 
p. ifli. described by Boileau® ns “ a magnificent sheet of Avater, clear, 

deep, and extensive, resembling rather a natural lake than iiu 
artificial lank.” Two or three miles north of this, is Bal 
Sumundur,.n small but beautiful lake, half a mile long and 
about 200 3 *ards wide, with craggy banks of red sandstone, 
feathered with picturesque shrubs, and bordered by a fine 
pleasure-ground, abounding in towering palm-trees. Two 
miles north of the city, and between the two last-mentioned 
pieces of water, is the Sur-Sagor, an immense tank, on the 
southern embankment of which stands the jVIotimahall, or 
Pearl Palace, a beautiful building of white marble, from the 
fiat roof of which is a fine view of the citadel. According to 
the estimate of Boileau, Joudpore city, citadel, and suburbs, 
contain 30,000 houses, which, at the usually-received average 
of five persons to each house, makes the population 150,000 ; 
.;*'an amount scarcely credible. Boileau elsewhere states the 
amount of the popnlation at 129, 150, which reduced number 
• Bt inpra, 1. 710. is, however, probably excessive. Tod* says, “ The number of 
families some j-ears ago, stated to be 20,000, prob.ibly 80,000 
souls — an estimate far too great for the present day.” 

» onrdrn. TuMes Joudpore is distant® 'W. from Calcutta 1,128 miles ; S.'W. 

2 u”mp. ' Delhi, by Nusseerabad, 858 miles. Lat. 26° 19', long. 

73° 8'. 
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JOTJIfPOOE,* under the lieutenant-governorship of the 
27orth-'\Vest Provinces, a British district, named from its 
principal town. It is bounded on the nortli-west by the ter- 
ritory of Oude; on the north-east by the British district 
Azimgurh ; on the east by the British district Gbazeepore ; 
and on the south by the British districts Benares and Allah- 
abad. It lies between lat.® 25° 22' — ^26° 12', long. 82° 12' — 
83° 10' ; is sixty miles in length from east to west, fifty-five in 
breadth, and embraces an area of 1,552 square miles. It is a 
remarkably level tracts iritb a gentle declivity, probably not 
exceeding, on the average, six inches per mile, from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the cotirso of its numerous 
streams flowing in that direction. The south-eastern extremity 
is about* 260 feet above the sea ; and probably the elevation of 

* Thp elevation of Benares above tbo sea is about 270 feet,' and tbe 
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no part exceeds 300 feet. The Goomteo, tlie piincipal stream, 
passes from Oudc, over tlie norfch-weslcrn frontier, in lat. 

20° 1', long. 82° 31' ; takes a direction very sinuous, but gene- 
rally soutli-easterly, and, passing by the city of Jounpbor, winds 
tbroiigb tbc district, or skirts its boundary, for a total distance 
of about seventy-four miles, till, in lat. 25° 84', long. 88° 2', it 
crosses the south-eastern frontier, and forms the boundary 
between the British districts of Benares and Ghazeeporc. Its 
channel is in cenernl a deep, well-defined® trench, formed by ’ DuHor, Tnpng. 

, . , * \ ^ A ofOudb, IL 

the current m tankar or calcareous conglomerate, wave-worn 
horizontal marks being visible on its banks. It is well adapted 
for navigation, the stream nowhere, and at no season, spreading 
to a breadth exceeding IdO yards, and generally, even at the 
driest season, liaviTig a depth of four feet. Baber, who, with 
a view to bis military operations, was led anxiously to examine 
all its depths and shoals, observes,'* “ Though it is a narrow * iiemoin, m. 
little river, yet it has no ford, so that troops are forced to pass 
it in boats, bj"^ rafts, and on horseback, or sometimes by swim- 
ming." During the periodical rains, the water seldom* rises » nuticr, Torns. 
more than fifteen feet. In former times, it must have risen to 
double this licight ; and in I"/*! it so completely swept over 
the celebrated bridge of Jounpoor, that a brigade of British 
troops sailed® over it in their progress down the stream. The ® nod!^«, TreitiJ 
Sai, a river smaller than the Gooratcc, but of much the same 
character, passes the north-west frontier in l.at. 25° 60', long. 

82° 13', and, holding a sinuous course, but generally in a soutb- 
easlerly direction, for about fifty-two miles, falls into the 
Goomlce in lot. 25° 40', long. 82° 52', Like the Goomtee, its 
course through this district is navigable.? The total length of ’ 
river navigation possessed by Jounpoor extends to about 126 ° • 

miles. 

The climate prob.ably differs little from that of Benares, 
where the mean tempemtiire® for the year was found to be 
70® of Fahrenheit ; the highest being in the nioutli of June, niptcoroinciL-ai 

Obscn&tions. 


slope of the waterway of the Ganges, for some diatanco below Benarea, is 
five inches* per mile; consequently, the olevatioi. of Ifaiti, close on ibo “rr.n.cKO. AO. 
soulli-Mstern extremity of the district of Jounpoor, and twontj-ionr ®s. 

miles lower down tlio streain than Benares, is about 200 feel above Ine 
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® ItcpoTt,af Select 
Commit, at House 
of Commons on 
Eiist'India Pro- 
duce, 63, S3, 54, 
66 . 


1 lord Viilenlia, 
Travels, 1. 127. 


• Travels, 1. 127. 


103°, the lowest in January, 50^. The periodical rains fall 
through July, August, and September ; and the total of rain 
for the year 1822 was thirty-three inches. 

The soil is very** productive,* and especially suited for the 
growth of sugar, being inferior to no ground in India for the 
abundance and excellence of that commodity. Successful cul- 
tivation is, however, altogether dependent on irrigation, the 
water for which is mostly drawn by human labour from 
streams, tanks, or wells. As streams are numerous, the 
country level, and the soil rather porous, water is found at a 
small depth* below the surface; and there are wells in oveiy 
field. 

The extent of cultivation of sugar-cane in Jounpoor has been 
officially estimated at 23,158 acres. The total produce of 
goor, that is, the entire extract before the sugar is separated 
from the grosser matter with which it is combined, is estimated 
at 255,544 cwt., of which .61,247 cwt. are believed to be con- 
sumed within the district, at an average of ten pounds per head, 
leaving a surplus of 194,297. It will be obrious that such 
estimates, and especially in regard to internal consumption, 
must be subject to error, from vorious causes but the above 
are probably not widely distant from the fact. 

The population was ascertained by census in 1848 to amount 
to 798,503, being at the rate of more than 614 to the square 
mile — a high average. Of the above number, 563,078 were 
retiu-ned as Hindoos and agricultural, 156,753 Hindoos nou- 
ngricultural, 30,620 Mafaomedans and others not Hindoos, hut 
employed in agricultmal pursuits, and 48,052 persons not being 
Hindoos, devoted to other occupations. It thus appears that 
the preponderance of Hindoos in this district is overwhelming, 
the disciples of that creed being more than fifteen times as - 
numerous as the followers of all other religions. The numbers 
of , the agricultural class exceed those of the non-agricultaral, 
in the proportion of nearly three to one. 

* Ferliaps from laborious anti skilful cultivittion, and copious irrigation. 
Ijord Yalenlia represents' tbo conntty as a complete Stand, and tbe heat 
intense. But Sym, whose evidence before the committee of the House of 
Commons is quoted in the text, was a practical man, exjierienced in the 

subject, .and not likely to be mistaken. 
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The townships, villages, «fec., are thus arranged according to 
population ; — 

Ifumhcr of towns and villages containing loss than 


1,000 inhabitants 2,84:3 

Ditto moro than 1,000 and leas than 5,000 ...... 93 

Ditto more than 6,000 and loss than 10,000 1* 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less than 60,000 If 

. . Total 2,938 


The civil establishment of Jounpoor consists of a cml and 
sessions* judge, a magistrate and collector, a joint magistrate 
and deputy collector, an assistant to the magistrate and 
collector, a deputy collector of the second grade, under Eegula* 
tion XIX. of 1833, on assistant surgeon, a principal sudder 
aumeen, and four moonsiifs. 

The principal routes are, — 1. South-west to north-east, from 
Allahabad^ cantonment to that of Jounpoor, OG miles, and • oanitn, TiibiM 
thence in the same direction to Azimgurh, 4.3 miles more; “• 

2. from south to north, from® Mir/.npore cantonment to that ’w-soo. 
of Jounpoor, 48 miles ; 3. from'* south-east to north-west, from * H. w- 
Benares cantonment to that of Jounpoor, 38 miles, and thence 
in the' same direction to Sullnnporc in Oude, 68 miles further ; 

4‘. from® cast to west, from Ghazccporc cantonment to that of * m. wo. 
Jounpoor, 60 miles. 

With the exception of Jounpoor, the towns oro unimpor- 
tant; those most requiring notice,— Singra or Sangrampm*, 

Ulureahu, Muchlishahr, Badshahpur, Zafarahod, and Qhissooa, 
as well as the capital, — will he found in their proper places in 
the alphahoticjil arrangement. 

The tract comprised within this district was probably first 
reduced under Mussulman sway by Mubammnd Shababuddin, 
the Pntnn ruler of Ghor, who is recorded® to have, .at the close « Tariuii Ain, « 
of the twelfth coiilurv, conquered ISastern Didia as far as to'niii.'or'" 
the confines of China, During the confusion caused by the GuJ»rat,e3. 
invasion of India by Timur, near tho end of tbo fourtcentlij: 
century, or perhaps something earlier, Jounpoor, with some 


* GliSssoon, in pergnnnaU Gbisscoa, 8,8C8. 

-j- Jounpoor, in pergunnnb Jounpoor, 10,177. 
J According to Prinsop,' A,n. 1397. 
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mljacent tmcl.", wnjs noquirccl" by nii ofTicer of tlio padsliali of 
Delhi. Tlio'*' I’lircbi Shcrlsi,® or I'laptcni d^Tinsty, Uma founded, 
wns of no long duration, being ovcrlhrow-n^ in l‘i78, by Bcblol 
Lodi, the Afghan padahah of Delhi, vrlio rcauiicxcd Jounpoor 
to the empire, and made* it ftli app.anagc of hia eon Darbik 
Kiian. In 1527, it passed from the Afghans to the viclorioua 
Baber,’ being conquered- bj* hia son Hu!nayon,<actin^ under 
hia orders. On the dissolution of the Tiwurian empire of 
Dellii, consequent on the inraston by Ahmed Shah Durani in 
17G0, it formed part of tbo spoil seized^ and rcl.aincd by the 
nairaub vizier of Oiido. In 37G-I, n firman or grant of this, 
among other districts, tvaa made by Shah Alum, titular pad-- 
shah of Delhi, to the EasUndin Company, who, by tbo treaty 
of Allaltabad/ relinquished to the nawnub vizier the claim thus 
founded, ns well as the inililarT occupancy established by tlio 
victory gained at Burar in the preceding year. In 1775,® it 
was ceded by tbo n.awaub vizier to the Bast-India Company, 
and embodied with the dominions of that power. In tbo 
Ayoon Akbery,*’* its militaiy conUngent is stated at about 915 
cavalry' and 30,000 inlhnlry, -and its revenue at ld’,09,853 
rupees. 

.TODirrOOIl.'t — ^The principal place of the British district 
of the same name, a city on the banks of the river Gooratco, 
here navigable,* and goncitiHy «nfordnblc.®J Tlie river divides 
the city into two unequal parts, the greater on the left, tho 
less on tho right bank; and the communication is by means of 
an antique bridge, considered ono of tbo finest specimens of 
architectural skill in India, but which, from the diroinutivo 
span of its arches, would scarcely be noticed in Europe. Tho 
•roadway passes from the left'* or north-eastern bank, over ten 
arches, called, coUcctIrcly, the great bridge, to an island in the 
channel, and, proceeding over it, is thence continued by tho 
lesser bridge of five arches and n land arch, to the right side. 

* runoT.i,' " cistern,” In nindoo'ilaneo ; Sherki, "eastern,” in Arabic. 

+ Jnunimr of Tn«im; Joanpoor of Kli.ainiddin Jownpoor* of tbo 
Aycen Aklwry ; .Toonpoor of UriKBs's Index; Junnpnr of Elpbinstonc ;* 
Juopur, Junapnr, dr Jionpur, of tbo translators of Ikilier;! Jr.nnpur of 
Prinsep;® Jionpur of ncnnell;^ Joanpoor or Joauporo of Britisb writers 
•generally. . 

$ Lord Valcntia, liowovcr, sbitca* it to be slialiow in the dry Ecngda. 

■ ... ’ SK 
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A native® writer enumerates llic spans of the arches and the ‘Khairaadin,7i. 

breadth of tho piers of the greater bridge/ It is constructed 

of stone, BO well cemented, that it is comparatively unimpaired, 

though nearly three centuries old, during which period it Las 

resisted tho floods, which sometimes sweep over it in Buch 

volume, lhai, in 1774', a fleet of boats conveying a British army, 

with a numerous train of baggage, camp-followers, and attendant 

animals, weio borne down tho stream,® right across tho lino * nwigi-i, Tra»cU 

of roadway, without any impediment from tho submerged 

structure. Tho building is said to have been commenced^ in » Kbyruddtn, o?, 

tlio year 1504, and completed in three years, by Pahim, a 

freed man of Muuim Kban, an ofHccr high in ibc coniidoncc 

of Akbar ; tho coat is reported to have mnounte'd to 300,0007.®* 

Tlio fort, situate on tho bankf of tho river, is a vast massive 
stone structure, the ground-plan of which is an oblong qua- 
drangle, half® a mile in circuit. It is said to havo been built^ ® Tii>ffoniii«cr, 
A.n. 1370, by Peroz Shah Toghluk, Patan soveicign of Delhi, ‘’axch Abbery,'* 
who nnniedj it after bis cousin® and predecessor on tho throne. 

According to Lord Talcutia,® there is a gateway in tho wall of ® Tmveh, i. tss. 
the castlo, “ orunincntcd with mosaic-work of cliffcront-coloured 
varnished tiles. It has been beautiful. Tlio courts arc exten- 
sive, and tho verandas on tho walls command a very pleasing 
prospect, pariiculnrly on one side, which ovorlmngs the river 
and the bridge ; beyond which are tho ruins of tho dilfcrcnt 
tombs, raising their cupolas among p-almB and lamarind-treos. 

Tbo distant country is rich in cultivation, and well clothed 
with wood." Tbo fort has been used os a prison. On tbo 
cast of the town is n largo mosque, in very bad repair, but 
noblo even in ruin. It is described by Ticirenthalor'* ns a 
splendid structure of red stone, with three lofty domes, aud a 
forc-court, surrounded by colonnades. It is stated to bo fifly 


* A view of tills bridgo is given by Hodges,* and also n view of tbo 
fort.* 

t Probably tho left bank, though no tiavellor appears to specify Us 


• SMcet VJrw* In 
tnilli, II. No. to. 
3 Id. No-0. 


posUiou, 

t Tliis WM Muhammad Shah Toglilnlc, who, boforo bis acccssiotfjMvas 
called* Joona Kban, According to TjefTentbalor, it rms founded and i rcrldifn, 1. 403 . 
named 200 yc.-ir. earlier, by .lon.n, “n certain lady Vbo* leiiilbH Cine.” ; A "• 

more proliaWo ct^Tnology than cUlicr iff watcr-lOTVii ) llio Goomteo floWliig 
tbrougli the ciiyi wid bcin^ liable Id violent junudaliontf* 
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f11« lii^li, mill iiilorncil with rlaliorato nn<l Initcfiil '.rrtrkmnnRinp, 
A view giw'ii of if by Ibinioll’’ confirm? ilii.s favourable dt'serip- 
lion. Adjoinini; it i? nnoUiop mouqno of similar cliaractcr; and 
tlic wliolo town and its \iciiiily .ibimnd® in sfribiiig mins of 
mopfjiics, paltiPiw, and oilier inemoriidu of its ancient ntagnifi- 
cence, confirmatory of tlm acconnt given by Kbairuddin' of 
tlio gr.indeitr of tbi.u capifiil. 

Tlio inilit.ary c.iiitoiinient is at llic eastern o,vtremi(y of tlic 
town, and on llic left bank of tin* river. I'fic civil establish* 
inenl*' bore consists of tbo usual Ibiropeati and native 
fniictionaric.s. Tiio population of the town in returned at 
10,1 TT.'* llistnnt N.V. from Benares 3o miles, y.lJ. from 
Allnli.nb:id tJ.I. “L.st. 2.1' 4 1', long. 82' -1 1'. 

•TOU.N'T OUHIIUK,* in native Giirwbal, a fort on a Fiiinmit 
tbree miles e,asl of the river .Tiinma. It was formerly occupied 
by the Goorklia.^, and liither, in lSl-1, during tlie Xepaiil war, 
Blitilbtulur Singli, one of llu-ir eomtnnnJer.s, retreated, after 
baving evacuated* Kalunja, and suliscijuently been put to fligtit 
by Major Imdlow. llowas attacked here by Major Baldock, 
in command of COO repilar and 400 irregular troops, whom, 
Jiowcvcr, bo repulsed, and then succeeded in in.nbing good bis 
pas,«nge across tbo Jumna to .Taitak. J,at. .10’ 8G', long. 78® O', 

JCDIlASUlv, in Ibe Britlsb district of S.sbarunpore, licutc* 
nant-govoniorsbip of the !N'orlb-AVo«teni rrorincc,«, the prin- 
cipal place in the pcrgunnnh so called, and from wbicb its 
name is derived. Lat. 29® -JO', long. 78®. 

JOIVAII. — A vilbige of tbo British district of ITiirreenna, 
liculonnnt-govomorsbip of the Xortb-'West Provinces. Lat. 
20® 2(7, long. 7S® CO'. 

JOIVAUB.*— A town in tbo British district of Tannnb, 
presidenev of Bombay, 6S miles of Bomb.ny. Lat. 

19® 51’, long. 73® 1-1'. 

dOWLA. — A town in tbo native stste of Hydenabad, or 
dominions of the >'ifam, 91 miles E. of Poonab. Lat. 18® 33', 
long. 75® 20’. 

301V2ft>AB. — Seo jArKs.ui. 

JOBniA,** in ^falwn, a town on tbo route from Xeemneb 
to Mliow, Cl* miles S. of the former, and 91 X.W. of tbo 

* Jonra'of-PriD«cp;* Ja-wmli of Ganlcn.* 
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latter. It is situate on the small rircr Firia, and lias abundant 
supplies for troops. The river is nnfordablo during the rains, 
and is traversed by a bridge® handsomely and solidly built of » joequemont, 
a poi'phjTitic stone. The territory of wliich this town is the 
l>rincipal place, lies between lat. 23*’ 32' — ^241° 10', long. 74!° 53' 

— 75° 35'. It has an area of 872 sejaare miles, and belongs to 

a Patan chief, styled Nawaub of Jowra, the representative of 

GhuiToor Khan, to whom, in 1818, the jaghiro was secured by 

the British government, under the treaty^ of Mondesoor, con- < Treaties, i. csa. 

eluded with ITolkar, on condition that the nawaub and his heirs 

should maintain, independent of the sebundy (armed police) 

for his pergimnahs, and his personal attendants, in constant 

readiness for service, a body of 600 select horse ; and further, 

that this quota of troops should be thereafter increased, in 

proportion to the increasing revenuo of the districts granted 

him. The number of troops, inclusive of the sobund)^ in tho 

service of the nawaub, is 860;® his annual revenue, in 1848, * i:.r.c. iu. poc.‘ 

, . . n ,1 . .. • 1 J. Slatlslici of Nat. 

was 8,00,000 rupees ; tho population of tho territory, mcludmg g,a,cs. 
the jaghircs of dependants, 85,450. Tho town, according to 
Malcolm,® in 1820, contained 8,661 inhabitants; but Jneque- • central i»<iib, 
mont, in 1832,^ estimated their number at 10,000 or 12,000. 

It is distant K-W. from Oqjcin 53 miles, S.'W. from Gwalior > DanBerSew, m 
200. Elevation® obove the sea 1,437 feet. Lat. 23° 38', long. Ajipenti. to siai- 

colm, Central 

75° 5 \ InaJn, It. 348. 

JOTNUGGUB.— A town in the British district of Dacca- e.i.c. ms.ddc. 
Jclalpoor, presidency of Bengal, 101 miles N.E. of Calcutta. 

Lat. 23° 29’, long. 89° 41'. 

JUALDIUTKE. — A town in llio British district of Nelloro, E.r.c. jis-doc. 
presidency of Madras, 117 miles If. by W. of Madras. Lat. 

14° 47', long. 80° 8'. ' 

JUBBOOGATJM. — ^Atown in the native state of Enjpcepla, E.r.c. m«. 1 )oc. 
territory of Bombay, 30 miles If-B. from Surat, and 116 miles 
S.S.E. from Alimodabnd. Lat. 21° 28', long. 73° 18'. 

JUBBirLFOOll,'^ within the British territory of Saugor > e.i.o. Ms. dob. 
and Herbudda, a town on the routofrom Allahabad to Nagpore,' 

222® miles S.W. of the former, 156 N.E. of the latter. -It is , 

the principal place of the district of tho same natae, and is 
situate at tho base of a rocky hill, about a ihilfl the-right 

* Jiibalpur of Tnislu ; Jabalpur of the Ooriloo wrilore ; porbaps Ilill- 
town j from Jiibal, " hill,” and Pur,' « towir." 
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lank of tlio Nerbudda, fordnblo in that place in the season of 
lo'w crater, when ifc is three feet deep, Trith a width of about 
800.* It is a large, ■vrcll-built,® and thrimg place, in con- 
sequence of its faA’ourablo position in a populous and bigbl^'- 
cultivated eountij. Around it arc several small lakes and 
tanks, -which in the rainy season are so swollen as greatly to 
strengthen it as a military position. Here is a small canton- 
ment of British troops, belonging to the Sangor division,'* also 
a political agency subsidiary to that of Saugor. Tho small 
coBcginto establishment formerly existing in tbe town, was 
abolished in 1850.® It has been succeeded by a school of 
industry, which has been brought to a state of great efficiency, 
and the advantages of which have been extended beyond the 
classes for whoso benefit it was originally established,® Here, 
on December 19th, 1817, a British force of 1,100 men, com- 
manded by General Hardyman, defeated 5,000t Mahrattas, 
the troops of the rajah of Ifagporc. The jVIhhrattaa suffered 
severe loss, and tho surri^-ors fled precipitately, abandoning 
tbo town, nino pieces of ordnance, and a large quantity of 
military' stores. The loss on the side of the British was only 
two^ killed and ten wounded. 

Tho country in the ncinily of Juhbulpoor is highly interest- 
ing to tho geologist, on account of the variety of its formations. 
Tho range of hills overlooking tho town is granite, of several 
kinds ; and every formation® subordinate to granite is to be 
found in this neighbourhood, including gneiss, hornblende, 
scliistoso rock, dolomite. In a limestone® range, near the 
town of Juhbulpoor, arc deposits of fossil bones, and about 
fifteen miles farther west are others still more extensive, 
including remains of the elephant, or other gigantic quadrupeds.^ 
Excellent coal® is found in some parts of tho pergunnah, Tho 
district, of which this town is tho chief place, contains an area 
of 6,237 square miles, and a population of 442,771,® which 
affords an average density of seventy-ono to the square* mile. 
Elevation above the sea IjdSS® feet. Distant® S.E. from 
Saugs^ 111 miles j S.W. from Allahabad 222 ; “W. from 

It seems ntlier contracted here ; as at Sacar, a short distance irest, it, 
according to hlalcolm, is GOO ' 3 rarda wide, 

H- According to Fitzclarence;* -Blacker, however, states^ 'tho enemy’s 
force ns low os 3,000. 
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Calculta, l)y AHahabad, 718 ; S.E. from Agra, by Saiigor, 383 j 
N.B. from NngiJoro 15G. Lat. 23° 10’, long, 80° 1'. 

JUBLIUG. — A town in tlio native stale of ITcpnl, situate e.i,c. sis. ooe, 
throe miles from the left bank of tho Dud Coosy river, ai\d 
72 miles E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° dO', long. 80° 28'. 

JUCKOO. — ^A town in tho native slate of Gulch, 62 miles e.i.& M5.doc. 
AV. from Bhooj, and 113 miles S.S.E. from Tatla. Lat. 23° 15', 
long. GS° 4.G'. 

JUDDENGY. — A town in the British district of Bnjah* n.i.a 3 rs.noc. 
mnndry, presidency of Madras, 32 miles N. of Sainulkottab. 

Lat. 17° 30', long. 82° 12'. 

JUITERGUITJE,* in tlio British district of Dacca-Jolol- i k.i.c, ms. noe. 


pore, presidency of Bengal, a town at the confluence of tho 
Jubuna with the Ganges, forming n stream described by Ueber- 
as not loss than four miles wide during the rainy season. Dis- 
tance from the town of Eurreodporc, N., 20 miles } Calcutta, 


*Xnrnit. ofJounii 

1. 13U170. 


N.E., 120. Lat. 23° 62', long. 80° dS'. 

JUGADBEE,^ in Sirliind, a town on the route from Saha- i n.i.c. Trijil. 
runpoor to Loodiana, and 2d miles N.AV. of tlto former place. ' 

It is a populous,* thriving town, with n good basar and a plen- s xmiw 

tiful supply of waiter. Distance N.AV. of Calcutta 083 miles. 

Lat 80° 10', long. 77° 22'. ’ ’ 

JUGDEESPOBE,* in the British district of Slialinbad, • a.i.c. Ms. Doc. 


presidenoy of Bengal, a town 17 miles 57. AV. of Ibo north- 
west or left bank of the river Son. It is the principal place 
of the pergunnnh of Bclowtce. The number of houses in 
jugdeespoor is estimated at 1,000,* an amount which, according » Bireimnsm, 
to the usual average of tho number of inmates, would assign '■ 
it a populnlion of 6,000. Lat. 26° 27', long. 8d° 2S'._ 
JUGDESPOBE.— Sco Jusupobe. 


iTUGDISPOOB,^ in the Icrritoiy' of Ondo, a town on tho » m.o. Ms.nof. 
route from Lucknow canlonmcut to Pertabgurh, CO miles* S.E. a onracn, Tawm 
of the former, d5 N.AAt of tho latter. It has a large bazar, 
and is wcU supplied willi water. Tho rojid in this part of tho 
roiilo is good, and passes through a jungly country, with occa- 
sional patches of cultivation. Lat. 26° 29', long. 81° dO’. 
JUQD3SPOOB.— Sec Tsi..uiKuonn. if 


JUGDU.LAPOUB.— Sco Bcsxak. , - 

3UGDULAPOOB, or BUSl’UB. — ^A town in tho native k.lo. M s. noc, 
stale of Kagpoor, or dominious of the rajah of Dorar, situate 
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in tho district of Bustur, 35 miles ‘W’.N.'W. from tlio hill 
zomindary of Jejpoor, and 230 miles S.B. from Kagpoor. 
Lat. 19° 18', long. 81° 58'. 

JTJGrGAITA. — ^A town in the hill zemindary of Jcypoor, 
21 miles N-E. hy 2v. from Joypoor, and 97 miles N.'W. by JT. 
from Yizianagrum. Lat. 19° 16', long. 82° 39'. 

JTJGGEEIv ATn DIGGT. — A tovm in the British district 
of Bulloah, presidency of Bengal, 192 miles E. hy N. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23° 9', long. 91° 21'. 

JUGGOO. — See Ajulebst Ishajtd. 

JTJGGtTBNAUTH, or POOEEE, in the British district of 
Cuttack, presidency of Bengal, a town distinguished in India 
ns one of the strongholds of Hindoo superstition, and dcririug 
its celebrity from its connection nith the famous temple of tho 
same name. The town is situate on tho north-western shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, in that part called the Coast of Orissa.* 
Tho surf here is very -violent, so that landing can be effected 
onlj' by means of Masula boats, similar® to those used on the 
Coromandel coast. During the south-west monsoon, a refresh- 
ing sea-breeze .blows with little intermission, rendering the 
climate® in the hot season one of the most agreeable and 
healthful in India. Tho beach has been selected as the site 
ibr tho British mflitoy station. The town itself is to the 
south-west of the station, and on a low ridge of sandhills, to 
which an attempt has been made to give a factitious grandeur, 
by stjding it Eeilgherry, or Blue 3Iountain. “ Every span of 
it is holy ground j and the whole of the land is held free of 
rent, on tho tenure of performing certain services in and about 
tho temple. Tho principal street is composed almost entirely 
of the religious establishments called Maths, built of masonry, 
having low piUarod verandas in front, and plantations of trees 
interspersed. Being very -wide, with the temple rising majes- 
tically at the southern end, it presents by no means an 
unpicturesque appearance j but the filth and stench, the swarms 
of religious mendicants, and other nauseous objects which 
offend one’s senses in every part of the town, quite dispel any 
illusion which the scene might otherwise possess. Eine 
luxuriant groves and gardens inclose tho town on the laud side, 
and produce the best fruit in the province.” In the vicinity 
are many fine tanks, considered of great antiquity j and among 
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llio smicIe, between the sea and tbe soutb-west face of th<r 
town, are numerous ancient and curious-looking edifices, now 
nearly overwhelmed with sand. The temple of Juggiirnaulh^ — stio'ng*™*'** 
stands within a square area, inclosed by a lofty stone wall, onno proper, 
measuring 650 feet on a side. The inclosure is entered on tho 
cast by a gr.ind gateway, from which a broad flight of steps 
gives access to n terrace twenty feet in height, inclosed by a 
second wall, 445 feet square. Trom this platform the great 
pagoda rises, from a base thirty feet square, to tho height of 
about 180 feet from the platform, or 200 from tho ground, 
tapering from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, but 
rounded olT in the npper part with an outline approaching to 
the parabola. The present edifice appears to have been com- 
pleted in the year 1198, at a cost of nearly half a million 
sterling. Most of tho Uindoo deities have temples within tho 
inclosure j and of those, two, besides tbo great pagoda, are 
peculiarly remarkable when iidewod from son, being described ns 
“ three largo® circular buildings, surrounded by several smaller ® iioreburgh, i. 
ones ! they are of a conical form, decreasing in diameter from 
Iboir bases to Iboir summits, wliicb are crowned u-ith white 
domes, and an ornamental globe or urn and wind-vane. Tho 
westernmost pagoda is tho largest, and tho eastern one tho 
smallest of the three.” TIio eastern gate is flanked by griffins 
and other mythological figures, nud in front stands a column of 
dark-coloured basalt, and of very light and elegant proportions, 
surmounted by a figure of the monkey-god Ilanuman. This 
temple is dedicated to Krishna, considered ns nn avatar or 
incarnation of Yishnn, but is also held in joint tenancy by 
l^alarama, identified with Siva or l^fahadco and Subhndra, 
regarded as his sister and also his consort in Hindoo mytho- 
logy. Krishna is, however, the principal object of worship, 
and from his title Jugguruauth,* ® the gro.it temple is dene- oa, nM.riii.o3 
minated. The three idols, intended to represent those three 
characters respectively, are three blocks of wood, each aur- Hindoo neiigion. 
mounted by a frightfully grim representation of tho human 
countenance, tho block, with the head, measuring about six 
feet in hciglit. The block reprcsenling Krishna is painted 
dark blue, that representing Siva white, and Buhhadra’s yellow. 

Jagamiatli, Lord of tlio Universio ; from Jagan, "Uio tmi verso," and 
Nalli, "lord.’" 
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Each is provided with a rath or rude chariot, being a sort of 
lofty platform mounted on wheels. That of Juggurnaulh is 
4'3i- feet high, 34-2- feet square, and is mounted on sistccn 
wheels, each 6^ feet in diameter. The raths of the two other 
idols are of dimensions somewhat less, “ The grand^ festival 
occurs in the month of March,* when the moon is of a certain 
age, after the sun has entered Aries;” and at the Jnfra, 
as this festival is denominated, the idols are taken on their 
raths to •\isit their country-house, about a mile and half 
distant. Thousands of men, women, and children, draw them 
along by means of cables fastened to the raths, and Brahmins 
stationed on the platforms sing and repeat obscene stories, 
accompanied by appropriately foul gestures, hailed by the 
multitudes -with sounds and movements expressive of applause. 
Eonnerly, wretched fanatics offered up their lives in honour of 
the idols, by throwing themselves down before the moving 
wheels, which of course crushed them to death; but those 
horrible deeds have for some time ceased. 

The British obtained possession of the place and temple in 
October, 1803 ; previously to which occupation, a tax had been 
levied by the Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither. 
This produced a very largo sura, out of which a small one Avas 
assigned to defray the expenses of the temple. The priests 
made application to the British commissioner for the usual 
donation, which was at once granted ; but the continuance of 
the pUgrim-tax was not contemplated. The priests, however, 
were anxious that the tax should bo continued, inasmuch ns 
the government might become tired of making a considemblc 
donation at its own- cost, while an accession of revenue from 
the temple would, it was thought, render the contribution to 
the priests more secure. The wish of these holy persons nas 
complied with ; the goA'crnmcnt donation was withdraAVn, and 
the collection of money for the support of the temple permitted 
in substitution. In 180G a change took place. The govcni- 
ment took the superintendence of the temple upon itself, and 
laid down the most minute arrangements for its management. 
The pilgrim-tax. thus became a regular source of revenue to 
the state. The measure was proposed before the reliromeiit 

• Buchanan, however, states' that, at tho time of hisi-isit, the Bath- 
jatra took j)lac6 on tUe ISth of June. 
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of the Marquis ‘Wellesley, but lie refused it his sanction. Sir 
George Barlow had no scruple on the subject, and under him 
the proposal became law; not, however, without a strong 
protest against it from one member of council, Mr. Udney. 
At home it was disaiiproved by the Court of Directors ; but 
the president of the Board, Mr. Duudas, took a different view, 
and through his influence a despatch was framed, to the efiect, 
that ns the tax on pilgrims had been levied under Mahomedan 
and Mahratta governments, there did not appear any objection 
to its continuance under the British government. In 1839, 
under tho administration of Lord Auckland, the subject came 
again under notice, when the tax was abolished,® the expenses 
of tho temple fixed at a certain sum, and a donation ordered to 
be paid from the public treasury, to make up the amount sup- 
posed to be required, and for which no other available means 
of providing existed. This donation somewhat exceeded 
80,000 rupees. Subsequently, more careful inquiry was made, 
and the allowance was fixed at 23,000 rupees.® This arrange- 
ment, however, was deemed objectionable, inasmuch as it did 
not disconnect the government from idolatrous worship. To 
effect this object, orders were recently sent out directing, as a 
final measure, that government should withdraw altogether 
from the temple, leaving it to he supported by its own re- 
sources, but making such oompensation, if necessary, as should 
suffice to place the establishment in as good a pecuniary 
position as it enjoyed when the country passed into the hands 
of the British.^ According to a statement published a short 
,timo since,® its condition in this respect is indeed much better. 
The pilgrim-tax, it may he mentioned, has never ceased, it 
having been collected by the native authorities oiler it was relin- 
quished by the government. It is a cii’cumstance for congra- 
tulation, that the government has thus purged itself from a 
foul scandal, which lowered its character and impaired its 
usefulnoss. 

Here, over a branch of the Mahanuddy, is an antique stone 
bridge, having eighteen waterways, not arched above, but 
traversed by “ laying® borizontal tiers of stone on tbe piers, 
tbe one projecting slightly beyond tbe other, in the manner of 
inverted stairs, until they approach near enough at top to 
sustain a keystone or croas-heain.” According to official 
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report, tlio to\ni of Juggiimauth or Pooree contains 6,741^ 
houses, which, if the nsually-receiTed ratio of five inmates to 
each house be applicable, would indicate a population of 29,705, 
Distance from Madras, IT.E., 595 miles; Cuttach, S., 47 ; Kag- 
pore, E., 430 ; Calcutta, S.TV., 250. Lat. 19° 49', long. 85° 53'. 

JUGGUTPOOB,* in the British district of Etawa, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-Vest Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Etawa to Calpee, and 
30- miles S.E. of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is heavy and bad, but the country is level and cultivated. 
Lat. 2G° 31', long. 79° 28'. 

JTJGEAON,^ in Sirhind, a town eleven miles from the left 
bank of the Sutlej. It is situate in the British district of 
Loodiana. Distance N.V. from Calcutta, by Loodiona, 1,124-. 
miles. Lat. 30° 47', long. 75° 31'. 

JUG-TJE. — A town in the native state of Bhotan, 96 miles 
N. from Goalpara, and 138 miles E. by N. from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27° 31', long. 90° 28'. 

JUGUENAIIHPOOE . — A town in the British district of 
Behar, presidency of Bengal, 23 miles E. of Sherghotty. Lat. 
24°36', long. S5°12'. 

JUGUTPOOE. — ^A town in the native state of Oude, 
GO miles S.S.E. finm Lucknow, and 30 miles E. by N. from 
Euttelipoor. Lat. 26° 4', long. 81° 20'. 

JUHANABAD. — ^A town on the left bonk of the Ganges, in 
the British district Bijnonr, lieutenant.govemor5hip of the 
North-Vest Provinces, Lat. 29° 15’, long. 78° 11'. 

JUHANABAD,^ in the British district of Allahabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorsliip of the North-Vest Provinces, a town on 
the left hank of the Ganges, 839^ miles from Calcutta, by the 
river, and 30^ miles above the town of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 81° 40'. 

J U HANABAD, the prihoipal place of the perguirnah ' 
J uhanabad, in the Brirish district Bareilly, and from the per- 
gunnah deriving its name, is situate in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 47'. 

JUHANGIEABAD,' in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieutenant-governorship of the North- Vest Provinces, 
on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, and 63^ miles S.E. of the 
latter, is'described by Thom® as an extensive town, surrounded 
by a high wall. Its population is returned at 9,369.'* Supplies 
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and -(valer are aljundanfc. The road in this part of the route is 
iudifferent, the country open and partially cultivated. Lat, 
28° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

JT JIIATf GIBPUE, in the British district of Booltmdshuhnr, 
lieutenant-governorship of the ITorth-'W'est Provinces, a torni 
on the route, hy way of Chandaos, from jUlygurh to Delhi, 
and 4.5 miles S E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 11', long. 77° 4G'. 

JUJJTA, in Bhawlpoor, a town on the route from Khanpoor 
to Mittunlcotc, and 10 miles N-W. of the former place. It is 
situate about ten miles from the left bank of the Indus, in the 
alluvial tract extensively laid under water during the inunda- 
tion of that river. It contains forty shops, a number which, 
according to the proportion usually found in such Indian 
towns, would indicate a population of about GOO. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 70° 39'. 

JUJU It T, or JUGEOG, in Hindoor, a fort on the lofty and 
steep ridge bearing in a soulb-easbcrly direction from the left 
bank of the Sutlej to the base of the Himalaya. At the com- 
mencement of the Goorkha war, it was, in tho course of the 
operations preparatory to tho invcstinout of hlnlown, sui’- 
rendered to tho British, by whom it was subscq^uontly dis- 
mantled. Lat. 31° 7', long. 76° 51'. 

JUKTIAL. — ^A town in the native state of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Isiznm, situate 108 miles H. by E. from 
Hyderabad, and 160 miles S. by "W. from Hngpoor. Lat, 
18° 52', long. 78° 68’. 

JULAL, a river of Sirmour, rises near the soutb-westciA* 
frontier, about lat, 30° 45', long. 77° 10'. It is a clear and 
brisk stream, holding its way through a picturesque couutry of 
hill and dale, displaying occasionally considerable cultivation. 
After a course of about twenty miles, in a south-easterly 
direction, tho Julal falls into the Girree, on the right side, in 
lat. 30° 30', long. 77° 30'. 

JULALABAD,* in the British district of Purruckabad, 
lieutenant-governorsbip of the Hortb-West Provinces, a town 
on the route fromCiiwnporoloPuttchgurh, and 23® miles S. of 
the latter. It has a small bazar, and supplies and svalcr are 
abundant, Tho road in this part of tho route is indifferent, 
Lat. 27° G’, long. 70° 61'. 

JULALAB-ID.— The principal place of a porgunnah of the 
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samo name, in the British district of Meerut, lieutenant' 
governorship of the K’orth-'West Provinces, n town on the 
route from Paucoput to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles K'.W. by N. 
of the latter. Lat. 28° 4G', long. 77° 38’. 

JT7LALEB, the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, lies on the route from Allyghur cantonment to 
Bareilly, by Khasgunj, and is 13* miles S.E. of the former. It 
has a bazar, with a market, and is abundantly sjipplied with 
water from wells. Tho road in this part of the route is good; 
the country is open, and but partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 62’, 
long. 7S° 19'. 

JTJLALPOOE, in the Jetch Dooab division of the Punjab, 
a town situated sir miles from the right bank of tho Clienaub, 
73 27. x)f tho town of Lahore. Lat. 82° 40', long. 74° 10'. 

JULALPOOll. — Seo JimADroon. 

JTJLALPOOE.* — ^Thc principal place of the pergunnah of tho 
same name, a town on the route from Banda to Calpcc, 48 miles 
N.W. of the former.* It is situate on tho right or south-east 
bank of tho river Betwa, which here has “bod*6SO, and 
stream in the dry scasoa 180 yards *, bottom, sand and gravel ; 
usual depth of water, two and a half feet ; right bank steep. 
Some small fcriy'-boats at this ghat in the rains.” It is pro- 
bably a place of some importance, represented to Lave “ some** 
hundred largo brick houses,” and a population estimated by 
intelligent natives at 10,000. The neighbouring countiy, to 
the south, is rather wild and sterile, being much cut up by 
ravines. Lat. 25° 62', long. 79° 52'. 

JULBEOOQ-. — ^A town in tho native state of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of tho Hizam, situate 133 miles E, by 27. of Bel- 
gaum. Lat. 1G° 14', long. 76° 30'. 

JULETSTJE,* in tho British district of Muttra, lieutenant- 
governorship of the 17orth-'WeBt Promecs, a town on the 
routo from Muttra to Porruck'abad, 39 milcs E. of tho^former.. . 
Its population amounts to 13,730 inhabitants.* Lat. 27° 29', 
long. 78° .23'. 

JTJLGATJM . — A town in tho.. British ^strict of Condeish, 
presidency of Bombay, 147 miles 27.E. of Bombay. Lat. 
20°24Uong;74°30', 

JULINDEE DOOAB. — ^A country in Upper 

India, lying, as tho word Dooab implies, between two rivers, 
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which, in this case, ore the Boas and the Sutlej. It is situate 
between kt. 30° 57'— 32° S', long. 75° 4'— 7G° 38', and contains 
lui area of about 374 square miles. It came into British posses- 
sion during the earlier operations against the Seilths, and was 
permanently retained as a portion of the British territory, under 
tho tliird article of the treaty of Lahore, concluded on the 
9th March, 1840,^ whereby tho maharaja of the Punjaub ceded 
to the Bast-India Company, “ in poi^etnal sovereignty, all liis 
forts, territories, and rights in the dooab or country, hill and 
plain, situate between tho rivers Ecaa and Sutlej.” The tract 
is fertile, and the climate agreeable. Soon after this district 
camo into the hands of the English, some disturbances occurred 
between tho beef-consuming port of the population and those 
who adhered to a simpler diet, caused by tho opening of shops 
for tho gratification of the former. They were, however, 
speedily suppressed, and quiet restored. 

JTJLIinDER, in tho Punjab, tho chief place of tho Dooab, a 
considerable town near tho right bank of the Sutluj, was once 
the residence of tho Lodi-Afghdn djmasty. It is situate in a 
tract of great riclmess, amidst flourishing orchards of mangoes 
and other trees. Tho vast number of large and finely-built 
mausoleums which are around, bear ovidcnco of its former 
greatness. It has still a population of about 40,000. Lat. 
31° 21', long. 75° 31'. 

JTJLICAB., in Gurwlml, n feeder of the Bhagecretteo river. 
It rises in kt. 30° 36', long. 78° 38', and, flowing southerly for 
ahout tw'enty miles, falls into tho Bhagecretteo, in kt. 30° 28', 
long. 78° 20'. 

.TULL AH, in the Jetoh Dooab division of tho Punjab, a 
town situated nine miles from the right bank of tho Chenaub 
river, SI 'S.'W. by lY. of tho town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 12', 
long. 72° 50’. . . ‘ ; 

JULLALPOOB, in tho British district of Banda, lieute- 
nant-governorship of tho K'orth-'West Provinces, a town on 
tho right bank of tho Jumna, 27 miles N.E. of the toum of 
Banda, 65 W. of Alkhnhad. Lat. 25° 40', lorig. 80° 45'. 

JULLALPOOB)' in tho Bareo Dooab 'division of tho Pun- 
jab, a town situated seven miles fron the right b'anlt of tho 
Gharn river, 43 miles S. by IV. of tho town of Mooltan. Lat. 
29° 81', long. 71° 22':, 
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JULLAREE, in fcbo Bareo Dooab division of bhe Punjab, a 
town situated on tiie left bank of tbo Bavee river, 39 mileE 
N.E. of the town of Moollan. Lat. 30° 29', long. 71° 59'. 

JULLAWGOTE, in Sindc, a village on the route from 
Sebwnii to Larkbaiia, and 14. miles N. of the former tonn. It 
is situate on the right bank of a great tvalercourse, filled by 
the inundation of the Indus, and a mile and a quarter from the 
main channel. Lat. 2(5° 37', long. 67° 55'. 

JELLMOOR. — jS. town in the British district of Ganjam, 
presidency of Madras, 92 miles S.^V. of Ganjam, Lat. 18° 31', 
long. 81° 4'. 

JULLET,' in the British district of Rumaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the ITorth-West Provinces, n village on the 
route up the course of the river Goree, and by the Enta 
Dhura Pass, from Almomh fort to Hiundes or South-western 
Tibet, 93 mUes^ S.E. of Almorah. It is situate near the right 
bank of the river Goree. Supplies arc obtainable, and there 
is encamping-ground near a fountain in the village. Lat. 
30° 5', long. 80° 17'. 

JELOWLEE, in the British district of Purruckabad, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the Iforth-IVest Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Oawnpore to that of Eut- 
tehgurh, and 35 miles S. of the latter. The road in this part 
of the route is generally bad, the country cultivated. Lat, 
27°, long. 80°. 

JELEPGERH, in the British district of Mozuffurnuggur, 
lioutenant-govemorship of the Rorth-West Pro\Tnces, a riflage 
on the route from Rumol to Meerut, and 15 miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is good, the country 
open and rather well cultivated. Lat. 29° 84', long. 77° 13'. 

JEMALGEBIT, in the British district of Saharunpoor, 
lieutenant-governorship of tbo Korth-lVcst Provinces, a .^wn 
the chief place of the pergunnah bearing the same name, is 
situate in lat. 29° 54', long. 77° 20'. 

JEMALPOOE, in the British district of Allyghur, lieute- 
nant-governorship of the Korth-'W^est Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allyghur to that of Mo- 
radabad, and one and a quarter mile R.E. of the former. The 
road in this part of the route Is good ; tho couutry open, with 
a clayey soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 27° 57', long. 78° 6'.._ 
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JUIIA^LPOOE, in tlio British district of Allyghiir, licufce- 
nant-govemorsliip of the STorth-'West Provinces, a village on 
the route by Khasganj from Bareilly to Allyghur canton- 
ment, and 10* mDcs S.E. of the latter. Lat, 27° 52', long. 
78° 16'. 

JTJMALPOOE. — A British, military cantoumeut in the 
district of Slymonsing, presidency of Bengal, at the point 
where the Konaie diverges from tho liver Brahmapootra. 
Distance from Jtymensing or Ufusserahad, N.W., 25 miles; 
Burliampoor, If.E., 123; Daccii, N.W., 86; Calcutta, JT.B., 
190. Lat. 24,° 56', long. 90° 3'. 

JUWABTIA. — A town in the British district of Bhngiil- 
poor, presidency of Bcng.al, 27 miles S.W. by AV. of Enjinahol. 
Lat, 24° 60', long. 87° 28'. 

JTJMBOO. — A town in tho native state of Bhotan, three 
miles from the left bank of tho Monas river, .and 124 miles 
K E. by N. from Goalpara. Lat. 27° 46', long. 01° 38'. 

JUSIBOOSEEE,* in the British district of Broach, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town situate on tlio headland projecting 
between the estuaries of llio rivers Ncrbndda and Mubi or 
Mliyc. It is the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name. In the vicinity arc nnmerous largo tanks,® and the soil 
being of redundant fertility, and teeming -ttitli rank vegetation, 
malaria for a part of the year prevails, diffusing tho seeds of 
disease and death. Tuukaria, a village on tho scacoast, 10 
miles S.AY. of Jumbooscer, is its seaport, through which con- 
siderable quantities of cotton, grain, coai’so cloths, and tho 
produce of the mown (Bassia ktifoHn), are exported. Tho 
popxdation of Junibooseer is estimated at 10,000. Distance 
from Sur.at, Jf., 60 miles; Bombay, 2s., 212. Lat. 22° 2', 
lojig. 72° 60'. 

JUMKIINDEE.* — A town in the. Southern Mahralla 
jaglijre of Jumkundee, 69 miles 1?.E. from Bolgnum, and 107 
miles S.E. by S. from Poonnb. The jaghii-cdar was bound to 
furnish a military contingent to his feudal superior, tlio British 
government, an obligation which has now been commuted for 
a pecuniary payment.® His revenues . amount to 2,70,246 
rupees, or 27,021?., x>cp annum. Lat. 16° 30’, long. 75 20 . 

JUJirLAlI.— -A town in the province of-Guzorat, or tho 
dominions of tho Guicowar, situate on the left hank of the 
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IMiadcr rircr, and 80 miles S.'tt''. from Enjkole. Lat. 21® W, 
long, 7<f 1'. 

.TU^niUOIUDGO.— A town in tlic British district of 
Cuddaiiali, pivsidencj of ^ladras, 177 miles y,’W. of Madm. 
Lat. 11° 51', long. 78® 27'. 

JOIA'A,’ — The name of a great river of India, and the 
most important feeder of the Ganges. It rises at the south- 
western base of the group enlled the .Tumnotri Fcahs, at an 
elevation of 10,819® feet, and in lat, 31°, long. 78° 32', About 
500 feet to the north-west of the hot spring of Juninotri, the 
face of the mountain rises verr steeply, and is entirely cased in 
snow and ice. From a roch which projects from the snow, a 
small rill dcaconds during the daytimo. It is about three 
feel wide, .and very shallow, being only a shower of spray 
produced by the suow melted by the sun’s rays, and is,* 
according to Il*»dgson, the most remote source of the Jumna, 
This point was found iimcccssiblc by that observer, tbo snow- 
bed being intersected by rents and chasms, caused by the 
fftWing iw of the tnow m it, hccame by tl'® of 

the bailing springs below it, Tim rill finds its way through 
chasms formed in the snow-bod to the ground beneath, out of 
which gush numerous springs of water of nearly boiling heat, 
and the steam from those, melting tho mass of ice and snow 
above lliem, causes a copious shower, which affords tho prin- 
cip.al supply to tho n.asccnt Jumna. The stream holds a course 
peuerally south-westerly for about eight miles, when the 
Borai-Gnnga, a stream which down to tliis point surpasses tho 
Jumna in length and volume® of water, joins it on tho left side, 
in lat; 30° 56', long. 78° 27*. The declivity of tho bod of tbe 
stream in Ibis part of its conrso is enormous, as in a distance 
of si.vloen miles, between its source and Kotnur, tbo fall is 
5,030'* feet, being at Ibe rate of 314 feet to the mile. About 
five miles below tins, and in lat. 30° 40', long. 78°. 19', it 
receives on tbe right the Budccar, a great torrent, descending 
Irom the moxintain Kcdar-lvanla.® On the. same side, about 

* Jae^uemAnt' statevihat he osecn'Icd to thasmaU cascade desertW' 
by JloUgson, and mw tho rill form, at a great distance to the north, 
another caMavde. Ho visited the scene nearly a month later in the spring 
than Hodgson, and that intcnral vrould prohahly canso a great ditTerenee 
in the slate of the snow. 
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three miles farther, the Bunal joins® it, and, eight miles beyond, • An nps. xiv. i.*).? 
it is increased by the accession (also on the right side) of the rfonnr™i>’nf 
Comnlda, the largest of its tributaries above the Tonse. About Jumnar 
four miles lovrer down, it receives the Bickna, and ton miles 
farther, the Idhootnec, both on the right side. At the con- 
fluence with this last stream, and in lat. 80° 39', long. 78° 6', 

Hodgson found the Jumna, at the end of March, to be ninety 
feet wide, from three to five feet deep, rapid, and not fordable. 

About fifteen miles below this, it is joined on the left side by 

the Aglar^ or Agilwai’, a considerable torrent. In addition to i E.i.a Trigon. 

those above enumerated, numerous streams of less importance 

flow into the Jumna on both sides, between the source and this »«"!!• 'ssis, r.oi 

confluence. At the latter point, in lat. 30° 31', long. 78° 8', ob.rirvSn°™' 

the course of the river, previously for the most part south- 

westerlj', turns duo west, which direction it keeps for thirteen 

miles, to the confluence of the Tonse, in lat. 30° 30', long. 

77° C3', and at an elevation of 1,G8G feet above the sen. The 
Tonse is by far the more considerable stream, its discharge 
being found, when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert,® to ® a». hct. 
amount to 2,827 cubic feet in a second of time, whilst that of swrTonSt- 
the Jumna was only 1,046. About ten miles farther down, on 
the same side, the Jumna receives the Girreo, a small river, 
discharging 100® cubic feet in a second. At Eaj Ghat, imme- 
diately below this confluence, Moorcroft® describes the river “ min#iny.i, Pun- 
as being 100 feet wide in the middle of Februniy. Gapden,^ 
however, assigns it greater dimensions here; according to that 
authority, the channel of the river is 600 yards wide, and the 
stream usually about 100 during the dry season, clear, deep, 
and rapid. A mile below this place, it receives on the left^ 
side, and at an elevation of 1,470® feet, the Asun, flowing from .» Joum. a«. soc. 
the south-east, and draining or irrigating the western part of nii>. * 

the Helira Boon. Tolring from this point a direction first 'Wninomiogioii^ 
westefl}^, then southerly, it flows, through a ravine in the iuyiu 
Sewalik Mountains, and about twelve mfles below the conr 
fluence of tho Asun, at Badshamahal, in lat. 80° 20',. long. 

77° 38', enters tho plain of Hindostan. - Herbert estimates 

the lengtlu.of course, from the source of the'Jiimna to this > ut mpm, xxxi. 

place, at 123® miles,- its elevation here nt 1,2764 feet, its dis- 

charge, at the beginning of March, at tho rate ‘of ijOOO® cubib ? Joum, a». Soc. 

feet in a second. This assigned length of course, however, .'’™’ 

. ^ ‘ X !«r. *. ‘ 
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appears too groat, the actual ' course being only about ninetj'- 
scren niilcs. Q'hus tbo fall from tbc source to this place is 
about 100 feet per inilo. In tbc vicinity of Batlsbabmalmljt 
the •Tuiuna tUvidcs into several^ brauclics, and on its right* 
bide a canal vras, in the year 1350, dug by Peroz Togbluk,' 
Jiing of llcllii. At about cigbty miles from tbe commencement 
of this canal, tbe canal of Ali Slardan Khan parted from it, 
and, tnidiig a soutberiy direction, made its way to Delhi. This 
work nppeara to have been maintained in a state of etllcicncy 
till 17C0 j but in llic caiml of Feroz Sliali tbo wafer ceased to 
ilow at Sufleedon in 1740. The restoration of the Delhi Canal 
engaged at an early period the nttcnHon of tbc mnr^nis of 
Qla.sliijg.s. In 1S17, operations were commenced, and by tbe 
end of Stay, 1820, tbe water was brought to tbc city of Dolbi, 
and, passing through the main conduit in tbe palace, rejoined 
its p.aront sli-cain. Tbo supply is drawn from a point in tbe 
vicinity of Ciiooarporo, and conducted along a natural channel 
to tThyadri, thence by a new cut into tbc river Outralla, which 
it follows to its junction with the river Sonmb; and, passing 
through this last-named river, is carried on, via Dadoopur, 

* Tliis Rlatcmoiil b derived from tlie trigonomctriwl sun'cy. 

+ The following dcscri]it!on of the eutranco of tbo Jamno into tbe 
plains is given by Hamilton;' l»wt as it is bis practice to give only a 
general ll>t of autboriUcs, without specifying tbo particular part" of nn 
nrticlo which they are adduced to support, it is not possible to assign 
tbo"o applicable to tbe passage here quoted; — “The Jumna issues from 
the mounUains in tbe province of Delhi, near tbe small village of Fyz.abad, 
about twcn(y>Bix miles nortli of Sabarunpoor. The kills come dose to tbc 
right bank of tlio river, immediately opposite to this village, but on the 
right [qy. left] hank they are distant about three miles. The river here 
is deep in it" bed, which is about 1,000 yards broad, and in the wet mon- 
Foon rolls down a prodigious quantity of water, but in the dry s&ason its 
stream is not above 100 j-ards broad. A Fhort distance below Tyralnd, 
the Jumna separates into Fcvcral channel-, but chielly into two consider- 
able branches, which meet ngnin below Booraghanl, at a distance of 
eighteen miles, funning nn extensive island, well inhabited and cultisated. 
Oscr the above space its bottom is sand and gravel, with frcqncnt rapids, 
ashich ndmit, howes’or, of small tlinbcr-mfts being floated, which are nfkcr- 
w.ards taken to pieces, .and formed into large ouc.s.’' 

J D.avidson' crossed the Jumna about twenty in'doh below Uvlsluimahal; 
and though llio volume of w,atcr is diverted to tlio c.an.al of 'Feroz Shah, 
and to tiiat of tiio Doab, he describes the maiu stream (17th April) a" 
" 300 y.ards avide, twenty feet deep, avilh a strong current.*' . 

»o 
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Kuraaul, Eair, aud Boanuli, to Delhi ; its total length being 
•185 miles.® In 1823, the restoration of the Fei’oz Shah Canal, 
passing by llansi and llissar, was commeneed. Tho two 
canals having one common Lead, the work consisted in the 
clearance of the old lino from Hair to Balmderah, 151 miles ; 
the construction of a branch to Bohtnk, forty-five miles long ; 
of another in tho direction of Darbah, thirty-two miles ; and of 
the new supply-head, twelve miles ; making a total of 240 miles. 
The water was turned down the canal in 1825. The restora- 
tion of the Dooab Canal, parting from the eastern hank of the 
Jumna near the village of Fyzabad, and rejoining tlic parent 
streara opposite the city of Delhi, was commenced in 1824, and 
the works were completed in 1830. “The original® and almost 
solo ohject of the government in undertaking these works, 
appears to have been to convey a large supply of water from 
the Jumna for the purposes of irrigation of tho crops — ^Ist, on 
lines of coiinlry where the natural depth of wells was so great 
as to render tho coat of irrigation from them so heavy as to 
impede tho improvement of tho districts, as on the Delhi 
Canal ; 2nd, to supply tho means of cheap and easy irrigation 
lo the districts, ns on the Dooab Canal, where, although the 
wells are not so deep, the irrigation from the canal would bo 
comparatively cheap and easy ; and, 3rd, ns on Feroz’s c.TOnl, 
to confer tho means of irrigation on districts where, from tho 
excessive depth of the wells, none was heretofore in use, and 
lo convey a supply of wholesome water to a country whore 
generally it is brackish or salt.” 

From Badsliamahal to the point of reunion with tho Delhi 
Canal, a distance of 115 miles, generally in a southerly direc- 
tion, the Jumna is occasionally available for floating raftsl of 
limber cut in the Sewalik Mountains ; though even that rude 
kind of navigation is attended u ith danger during inundation, 
and in hot weather uith delay. In addition to the w orks above 
omimeratcd, the construction of a canal from the Jumna, at a 
point about five miles east of Kurniiul, to the Sutlej at Loo- 
diana, Jias boon suggested, and a survey of the line of level 
made, the result of which appears favonrahlc to the plan.® 

At Delhi, tho river is crossed during the dry season by a 
bridge of boats,® constructed every year at the cessation of the 
rains. From that city, tho course lurns a little to the cast ; 
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but though in many places extraordinarily circuitous, it holds 
generally a south-easterly direction to its confluence mth the 
Granges at Allahabad, a distance from Dellii, by the river’s 
course, of 619 miles. Between Delhi and Allahabad, the 
Jumna receives on the right side the following rivers; — ^The 
Baun or Ootunghun, in lat. 26° 59', long. 78° 31'; the 
Chumbul, in lat. 26° SO', long. 79° 19'; the Sind, eight miles 
below; the Betwa,^ in kt. 25° 55', long, 80° 17'; the Cane, 
in lat. 23° 47', long. 80° So', all considerable streams; besides 
some others of less importance. The chief sti earns which 
fall in on the left side are, the Hindon, in lat. 28° 28', 
long. 77° 30' ; the Seengoor, in lat. 26° 9', long. 79° 59' ; the 
Bind, in lat. 25° 53', long. 80° ST*. Jacquemont® styles the 
Jumna in the lower part of its course an enormous river: in 
the rainy season, it is in some places a mile, in others several 
miles, in width, and with a very rapid current. In consequence, 
however, of its bed being obstructed by shoals and rocks, 
navigation was not practicable for craft above Delhi, except by 
means of the canal. Prinaep® thus speaks of the Jumna: — 

“ That river, although of greater length than the Ganges abo\ e 
their confluence, yet much inferior to it in the average \olumo 
of its discharge, is the line of communication with some of the 
principal commercial marts and military stations in India, — 
Gilpee, Etawah, Muttra, and the cities of Agra and Delhi, all 
situated upon its banks, and ivith the distant post of Eurnaul, 
by the ancient canal branching off at Delhi, which has been lately 
repaired and re-opened. Its banks are lofty and precipitous, 
and ridges of rock in many places advance into the stream, '* 
combining with its general shallowness and strong current to 
render navigation extremely diiflcult and dangerous.” Much 
has, however, been done to remedy this incomenienec. At 
Kurinkhan, near Oiyab, lat. 26° 26', long. 79° 33', the whole 
bed Mas formerly interspersed with kankar rocks, abounding 
with organic' remains and huge blocks of sandstone,® uhich 
rendered the navigation so intricate and dangerous, that great 
numbers of ho.ate w^ lost, and others delaj-ed for Be\eral 
weeks; but those obstacles have, for the most' part, been 
removed by blasting or other means, and a dam made to deepen 
and give permanence to the ‘channel; other iin^ovements.* 
have been eflected, and the practic.ibiHty of navigating by 
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steam the river below Calpee baa been established. The 
Jumna contains* crocodiles or alligators in the lower part of 
its course. The total length of the river, fi:om its source to 
its confluence with the Gungos at Allahabad, is 860 miles. On 
the rocky point where the waters meet, stands the fort of 
Allahabad. The streams at the junction are nearly e^ual in 
volume ; the Gauges, the deeper, with yellow water ; the 
J nmna, the more rapid, with water as clear as crystal, but con- 
sidered less palatable and wholesome than that of its fellow. 
The J umna* or Yamuna is by the Hindoos considered sacred, 
and its confluence with the still more sacred Ganges is dig- 
nified by a legend, according to which, the Sarasvatior SursuLi, 
a stream that is lost in the wilds of Sirhind, flows under- 
ground to Allahabad, where it oozes from under one of the 
. towers, t ® and mingles its water with those of the other two 
rivers. Hence this confluence is called Tri-veni, or “three 
plaited locks." 

JUMHOTET,* a collection of hot springs near the source of 
the Jumna, is eitunto at the western base of tbo most western 
of three closely-adjoining mountains, styled in the trigono- 
metrical survey the Jumuotri Peaks. The mountain-mass 
formed by this collection of peaks bears tbo common name of 
Banderpuch.j; Eraser,® who viewed it from the south-west, 

* Wilford describes ft os “ tbo blue Yamuna or C.xlindi, the daughter 
of tbe sun, the sister of the last Slauu, and also of Yama or Samaaa, our 
Pluto or Siimmanus.” ' 

+ Skinner’ describes tbo precise spot xvhere, according to the supftr- 
stitious Hindoos, tbe SoraBv,ati icnppenrs: — “I descended a species of 
cave within the fort by a flight of steps, to a dark narrow paasnge, at tho^ 
end of which is tho tmnk of a tree still alive, although tbe air is quite 
excluded ; and the rock which finishes tho oave is moist with water, which 
tho people believe arises from tho course of tho Seoraswnttoo, tho mysterious 
rivor.” 

$ Benderpuch, according to Pmser, signifies “monkey’s lail.” Tho 
name, therefore, should jjroporly bo Bandnrpnnchh ; from Bandar,'" a 
monkey,” and Punchh, “ a hail." According to Praser,' tl>e local tradition 
is, that Hnnnman, Ujo monkey-god, "after his conquest of Lnnca or 
Cqrlon, when ho had act that island on fire, by inoaas of a quantity of 
combusiihic matter tied to his tail, being afraid of the fiaino re.iching and 
consuming hlmbolf, was about to dip. this inflamed tail in the sea, to 
extinguish it, but the sea rcnlonBtrnted..'with him, on account of tho pvo- 
b.ablc consequences to tho nuiuerous inhabitants of its waloi whereupon 
Ilituuman plunged it in this lake, which over smeohasretaiw-d Um^uaint, 
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sa 3 -s: “Tv\o loft}’ and massy peaks rise Iiigli above tlio rtst, 
deep in snow, from nliich all tbo inferior ridges appear to take 
tlieir rise ; they ore connected low down by a sharp neck ; 
their south and south'Cast exposure is the least steep, and 
boars a great depth of pure unbroken snow. Little or no rock 
is seen, except at a few points in the ridge connecting the 
peaks, where it is too sharp and steep for snow to lie; and 
hero it appears of a red colour. Hero and there lofty preci- 
pices are obsened in the snow itself, uhere the lower parts 
have melted, and the upper masses have gisen way, sliding 
down the ravines belon, leaving a face of snow of several hun- 
dred feet high, and showing the depth of that which has 
accumulated for ages.” 

According to native report, Landcrpuch has four peaks, 
situate around a lake, in which Hanuman, the monkey-god, 
extinguished his flaming tail. In the trigonometrical survey, 
three peaks are laid down, having the respective heights and 
technical names, — ^Black E. 21,155 feet,® Great E. 20.910, •'* 
Lower E. 20,122.® The group of hot springs is about 500 
yards from the spot where the first water of the Jumna, a small 
rill, shoots over the brow of a rock projecting from the peren- 
nial and unexplored snows which overspread the summit of 
Eauderpuch. The stream quickly finds its way through the 
mass of snow lying beneath the precipice, and having a thick- 
ness of forty feet, and runs beneath it close to tho hot springs, 
receiving the water flowing from them. The steam of the 
springs melts the lower part of tho mass of snow, so as to form 
a number of excavations, resembling vaulted roofs of marble; 
and from these incessant showers fall, which jield the pnii- 
cipal supply to the nascent Jumna. The hot springs are 
numerous and extensive, and the water bursts up in them with 
great ebulUtiou through a granite rock, and deposits a ferni- 
gineous sediment. It is devoid of taste and smell, aud has a 
temperature of 191 7°, nearly that of boiling water, at that 
elevation, which is 10,819 feet-* above the spa. Lat.'SO’ 59', 
long. 7S°35', ' ^ * 

JU jUROOD.* — ^Aibrtand small village, th'v.'foruler now in 
ruins, the latter scarcely traceable, in the pri^jjc of Pesha- 
wiir, 10 miles, or according to some LI miles, "W, of the city 
ol th.vt name, aud a short distance fioin the caclorn cntrouco 
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into the Khyher Pass, The fort n-ns seized by the Siklis in 
1837, and an attempt of the Afghans to retake it led to a 
battle, in n'liich the Sikhs -were defeated, and their general, 
Hari Singh, an olGcer of high reputation, slain. Previous to 
the acquisition of the Punjab bj’’ the British, the Sikhs 
strengthened their position by building the fort of Putighur, 
on the east side of Jumrood. The placed is 1,670 feet above 
the sea. Jumrood is described by Eorstcr under the name of 
Tiiurood.^ Lai. 34°, long. 71° 24'. 

JXTMTIIUB, in the British district of Knmaon, lieutenant- 
governorship of the IS'oith-'Weat Provinces, a village on the 
route, by the course of the Eamgunga, from Petorngurh to the 
TJnta Dura Pass, 10 miles N. of Petoragurh. Lat. 20° 44’, 
long. 80° 16'. 

JUIMUKEE BnOJPOOE. — A town in the native state of 
Glide, 00 miles bT-E. from Lucknow, and 120 miles E. from 
Shahjehaupoor. Lat. 27° 52’, long. 81° 54'. 

JITKA?? AB AD , or JEILlIfABAD,* in the British district 
ofBehar, presidency of Bengal, a town on the route from Dina- 
pore to llazarcebagh by Gaya, 37 miles* S. of Dinaporo, 30 2T. 
of Gaya. It has a bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
It is noted for the manufacture of good cotton cloth. It is 
the principal place of a thana* or police division, containing 
1,097 villages and 177,643 inhabitants, of whom Brahminists 
are in the ratio of ten to six to Mussulmans. The soil is 
fertile and highly cultivated, the main crop being rice. The 
town contains 887 houses, and, accoi-ding to the usually 
admitted ratio of inmates to housos, a population of 4,435. 
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Lat. 25° 12', long. 85° 3', 

• JTJIs GALEE, in the Punjab,^ a village on tbe route from > e.i.o. ms . doc . 
Lahore to Eammiggur, and 60 miles K.W. of the former place. : 

The adjacent country is described by Burnos* as sandy, yet a Boiimm, i. js. 
-rather productive, being irrigated from innumerable wells, 
which yicM-Sniter at a depth seldom exceeding twcnty-Iive'feet. 

Lat. 32° V, Jong. 73° 55'. 

JTJH^EG,* in Bussahir, is the last and highest village in 
the valley /of. Ihe river Pabup,..pn the route 'from Sirmor to Journ. As. Soc._ 
Koonawiir, by Che Burenda of-Broang Pass.' It is’sitnate ou 
the right bmik ^f the Pabur, which holds its course down a j<,«rn. to sinpwo, 
valley formed by two spurs of mountain running south-westward 
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from tUo Himalajfi. Election above the sea 9,257 feet.’* Lat. 
31“ 18', long. 78° 4/. 

Jtrii'GlEO'WLEB, in tlie Britisli district of Bareilly, licntc- 
nant-governorabip of the North-TiTest Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Petoragimh, and 38 miles jN.E. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route is bad, but 
the country is level, fertile, and cultivated. Lat. 28“ 42', 
long. 79° 52'. ‘ 

JTJ1S'G‘Dj\IC0TTA . — A town in the native state of M3'8oro, 
98 miles IT.E. by E. from Seringapatam, and 1G4 miles 'W. 
from Madras. Lat. 13° 16', long, 77° 55'. 

JtflfjEERA. — A town in the British district of Eutna* 
gcriah, presidency of Bombay, 80 miles S. by E. of Bombay, 
Lat. 17“ 49', long. 73° 10'. 

JTJIfOlI. — ^A town in the British district of Chota jSTag- 
poor, presidency of Bengal, 191 miles ‘W.N.'W. of Calcutta, 
Lat. 23° 25', long. 85“ 38'. 

JUPHA. — ^A town in the native state of Nepal, on the 
left bank of the Arun river, and 09 miles E. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 27° 87', long. 86° 52'.' 

JBPLA . — A town in the British district of Bchar, presi- 
dency of Bengal, 51 miles W. of Sbergbotty. Lat. 24° 33', 
long. 84° 3'. 

JUBAJPOOE. — town in the native state of Oude, on 
the riglit bank of the Goomtee river, and 50 miles N.'W, from 
Lucknow, Lat. 27“ 25', long. 80° 29'. 

JXJEOUiniA. — A town in the native state of Nagpoor, or 
dominions of the Rtjah of Berar, situate 138 miles S.E. ftom 
Jubbulpoor, and 187 miles .E.N.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
22° 6', long. 81° 50'. 

JTJEO'WLT,' in the British district of Bolundshubur, 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-AVest Provinces, a village 
on the route from Allyghur cantonment to that of Moradahad, 
and 28^ .milos N,£. of .the former. The road in this part bf 
the route' is very good; the country is open, with a sandy 
soil, partially ci^tivatcd- Lat. 28° 17', long. 78° 17'. 

JTJEEAII,’'’'ni ‘the .British 'district of Futtehpoor, lieii-"” 
tenant-governorship of tKo.'jjorth-West Provinces, a town 
on the right bank of the Ghinges, 874 miles from Calcutta by- 
• way of tlie river, 66- miles above Allahabad, "and 28 miles 
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by laud S.E. of tho town of Euttcbpoor. Lat. 25° 50', loug. 
81° 19’. 
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JUKECVT, or JHTJEOTV, in the Bajpoot state of Jondpore, 
a village containing 125 houses, on the route from tho town of 
Joudporo to that of Ajinoer, and 32 miles N.W, of the latter. 

Tho road in this part of the route is indifrcrent. Lat. 26° 38’, 
long. 74° 18'. - 

JTJBBTJK,! a town of Sinde, is situate on an eminence of ‘ Kcmcsj; sindo 
small elevation, \shich forms a headland projecting into tho wood, otu«, ao. 
Indus on the western side, and rising about thirty feet above 
the water. The site is beautiful and advantageous, command- e.i o. m». Doe. 
ing tho nangation of tho river in both a niililary' and commer- 
cial point of view. Here tho rude tribes of the neighbouring 
part of Beloochislan come to supply themselves with mauu- 
factured wares. The advantageous position and salubrious air 
of Jurruk caused it to be recommended by Burncs as the best 
location for a British settlement in this part of Sinde. Tho 
principal manufacture is turnery of a very tasteful and higlily- 
finisbcd kind. Its population is probably about 1,500 or a nou, 
2,000.2 Lftt. 25° 3', long. 08° 20'. i«- «“• 

JUSHPOEE, or JUGBESPOEE.*— A small raj included •s.ic.ms.doc. 
within the territory superintended by the Governor-General’s 
political agent for the south-west finnitier of Bengal, It 
extends from lat. 22° 4’ to lat. 22° 50', and from long. 83° 21/ 
to long, 84° 10’, and has an area of 617 square miles. The 
country is a high tahlc-laud, much overrun with jqnglo, but 
was recently found by the British agent to he improving under 
the government of the native chief, represented as far sur- 
passing the nuyority of his class in intelligence and attention. 

The people appear happier than in many other parts of tho 
political agency. Eico, grain, and oil, aro the staple produc- 
tions. T- nk and wild silk are abundant where cultivation has 
not subjugated the jungle. Tho country is computed to yield 
a revenue of^ 10,000 rupees. Tho population is cstimalod at , 
upwards of 27,000,2 ' ' ■ * aciu™. issi. 

JUSEPOOE.— A town in the native statc^ Jnshpoor, on e.i.c. .m>,i>oc. 
tho south-west frontier of Bengal, 93 miles 2C. frpm Sumbul- 
poor, and 73 miles S.AV. iroin liobndugga, Lat, 22 43 , long. 


83° 56'. . 

JUSIIPOOE; on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a loun 
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in llie Cuttack mehal of jVloliurbiingc, 153 miles "W. by S. 
from Calcutta, and 07 miles W-X-AV. from Balasore. Lat. 
22^ long. 86° 8'. 

JUSOL, in the Bajpoot state of Joudpore, a ruined town 
near the left hank of the Loonee, between Bahneer and the 
town of Joudpore, and GO miles S.AV. of the latter. It is 
situate at the northern base of a small conical hill about 200 
feet high, on the upper part of the rocky aide of which was the 
residence of the thakoor or chief. There was formerly a bazar, 
containing 300 shops built of stone, and the town was surrounded* 
by a wall of the same material; but those, as well as the greater 
part of the private houses, are now in ruins, in consequence of 
the fury of inveterate pri\'ate feuds, under the influence of 
which the population of the ‘ vicinity are intent on mutual 
destruction. The river Loonee, abreast of this place, was, 
when ferried over by Boileau in tho rainy season, at the begin- 
ning of July, 700 yards wide, and running with a very riolent 
current. The town in the time of its prosperity contained 
3,000 houses ; but not a tenth of that number are now inha- 
bited. The road in this part of the route between Balmeer 
and the town of Joudpore is under water during the rainy 
season, and unsafe. Lat. 25° 47', long. 72° 2.3'. 

JUSPOOE, in the British district of Moradabad, lieutenant 
governorship of the ITorth-’W’cst Provinces, a town on the 
route from Pillecbheet to Suharunpoor, and 100 miles S.A\'‘. 
of the former. It is situate near the southern boundary of ^ 
the Terai or marshy forest extending along the base of the 
mountain, and in lat. 29° 17', long. 78° 53'. 

JUSSO, in Bundelcund, a town, the principal place of a 
jaghire or feudal possession of the same name, containing an 
area of 180 square miles, with a population of 24,000. The 
revenue of the raj is returned at 1,300?. per annum, and the 
chief maintains a small military force. The town is distant 26 
miles S.E. of Punnah. Lat. 24° 27', long. 80° 35'. 

JUSTWUKTJrU GrUB,* in the British district of Etawa, lieu- 
tenant-governorship of the North-West Provinces, a small town 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa, 
and ninc^ miles N.'W'. of the latter. It has a mosque^ and a 
•small bazar, and supplies maybe obtained from the surrounding - ' 

countjy. The road in this part of the route is generally good ; 
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m sis to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated by the first 
week in Juno; but in confined and much-depressed places, 

} successive avalanches sometimes cause accumulations several 

IqP 

andred feet thick, and in many deep valleys and ravines the 
vhole is not melted until lute in July. "Webb,® in the ‘ e.i.c. m*. Doe. 

j beginning of June, found an accumulation 250 feet in perpen- 
dicuLir depth in the bottom of a valley, where the further pro- 
gress of avalanches from the iucloslng moqntains was arrested. 

At on elevation of 11,568 feet above the level of the sea, the 
head-water of the river Goree flows from the base of this mass, 
which never quite melts, though, towards the close of the 
periodical rains, the side, midway up the mountain, becomes 
divested of snow, and yields a very scanty pasture to goats. 

The upper e.vtromity of the valley, however, is never free from 
snow, and in consequence the route northwards to Iliundcs 
proceeds up the course of tho Goonkn, a tributary to the 
Qorcc, rising in tho Oota Dhoora Pass, whore tho valley or 
gorge of Juwahir debouches on tho table-land of Kiuudes. 

There is no account of any European having explored that 
pass, nor any evidence that it is ever free from snow. In the , 

beginning of June, Webb* found that, upwards from Milnm, ' E.I.O. M». unc. 
having an elevation of 11,4.30 feet above tho sea, tho river and 
the whole country was under deep snow, precluding the tra- 
veller’s farther progress to the pass, still distant fifteen miles, 
and appronclinblo only hy a very bad road. He was informed 
by tho natives, that the ascent of the pass itself wus performed 
in si.vtcen or eighteen hours by loaded sheep and goats. 

According to Traill,^ the thermometer ranges, during summer i oi supra, 7 . 
at sunrise, from 40° to 55° ; at noou, from 65° to 76° in tho 
shade, from 00° to 110° in tho sunshine. Towards tho middle 
of August, the temperature becomes precarious, and tho 
weather subject to sudden and sovoro changes, which the 
natives suppose are aceolerated by any concussion in the air, 
such as that produced by discharge of firearms or loud musical 
instrum'ents ; and much precaution is observed to prevent the 
occurrence of such concussions. Heavy rains sometimes fall : 

Webb, daring his visit in tho beginning of June, found thorn 
to continue for seven nights and six days without intermission. 

Tho scanty cultivation produces barley, mnnranthus, wheat and 
buckwheat, leeks, and txumips. Buckwheat is found wild cvery- 
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\\licrc; colon*, garlic, and rlmbarb also gro^r wild. Ibo ci 
oi'wbonl and nmarantlius arc in general poor, andponcti' 
coniplofoly fail, in coneequcnco of tbe ungeninl climab ' 
•Tniii.ui tiijn. iiidigoiiouh fruits'* arc, goO'cborric«, rcd Mid w liitc currr ii',1 
bcrrio*-, pears, and straw berries. The culture of pc ••ho' > 
apricots is attempted, but the produce is len* poor. Jn hole 
cleiatcd parts, the deodar or Himalayan cedar, and tbe f.i 
or arbor vit,B, attain frequently a girth of twenty-ii\i Tr 
The otbor trees are, various kinds of pines and rliodoi'c*.r*>v 
birdies, junipers ; the usual sbrubs are, ground-cj pn ro' 
and swectbricr. PJowers arc plentiful, c.Bpocinlly iris 
nueinonc. Tlic sura gai or yak is mncli esteemed as ' boj-t 
burthen, on account of its strength and sureness of fool 
dilFicnlt paths; and still more valuable arc the b3brid£ 1n,»v-i 
tins animal and common kino. 'Vnicro tlie sire is a 3 ak. t 
liydrid is c.allcd jabbu 5 if the cross bo of tbe opposite \!ad, 1 
Inbrid is c.allcd garjo. Goats and sheep are the moot gcr 
beasts of burthen, the former carrpng from twelve to two 
four pounds, the latter from ten to sistcen. These auin- 
journey on an average a distance of five miles daili*. 1 .1 
allowed to remain stationary for the greater part of the ti.iy 
pasture, which aflbrds their only means of subsistci ee. T 
inhabitants of Juwabir are supported by the traffic h»twi 
lliuudes and the countries to the south. The more •* 
haling command of capital, combine commercial spcculatii 
in both quarters with the carrying-business, which ’'orri‘< t 
• ^ ^ main resource of the less opulent. The inhabitants o .7 n'.i 

Xi****' '‘.M are fai cured hy the Tibetan® authorities, in being allow 
I, 'll ’ ”* ..access to all parts of Tibet, while the other B ohas 
■ ' Ivumaon are restricted to particular places for trad . Th 

take into Iliundes grain, cottons, broadcloths, hardwa > gin 
ware, wooden \cssels, coral, pearls, dje-stufls, spice ! ls 
sugarcandy, and timber ; and bring back gold-dust, sa , -'ir 
sheep’ 3-wool, goat’s-wool or shawl-wool, chauries or,'‘w-’-i' 
coarse shawls, inferior silks, leather tanned in n similni 
to the llussinn, dried fruits, and drugs. The Juwaha 
Tibetan descent, and exhibit the singular anomaly oj( r* , 

I Traill, 53. S7. allegiance*, both to the inolhcr country and, to the go^ 

of Knmaon ; the latter enforced by militarj* power, >tlijYAp‘ 
by tlic influence resulting from commercial rolations^jy|»,» 
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Igion is a medley of ijaraaifim and of Hraliminism, adminis- 
Ved indifferently, according to exigency, by Ibo priests of 
her faith. They affect the same scruples as tlio Brahmins 
icli respect to food, and have assumed the designation- of ® Tniii, si. 

. nh (lion), but are regarded by thg Brabminists with abhor- 
ri.nce, ns the descendants of a kine-killing race. The Tibetan 
language has died away and boon replaced by the Hindoostance, 
aow nniversally used in Juwahir.® Tho people are represented ’ w. so. 

Oy Traill'* as an honest, industiious, orderly race, patient and * p. 4». 
^ood-humoured, but voiy filthy in their habits, using tho 
skirts of their dress to scrub both their persons and cooking- 
iWnsilB. 

TTnder tho Goorltha sway, tho trihuto levied was oppressively 
,aTge. This arose not entirely from fiscal, hut partly from 
I irdictive motives, tho Juwahirs having frequently baffled the 
nilltary efforts made to reduce them to suhmission. Juwahir 
loinpri 'S thirteen villages and 43S houses ;® .and if six bo taken » Train, at 
'*■ +*'0 average for tho number of inmates of each, tho result 
•Id he a population of 2,730. 

^ -IfTAJjA. MTJKm—Seo Jewaua Muki. 

t'TITEE. — town in tho liill zomindaiy of Jeypoor, pro- ni.c. m». uoc, 
(dency of Madras, four miles E.K'.E. from .Toypoor, and 
1 miles N.'W. from Vizianagrurn, T.tit. 10’’ 3', long. 82’ 30'. 

/.FYE BOOBDEE. — ^A town in tho British district of e.j.c. . 

■>nah, presidency of Bombay, 81 miles K", of Bombay. Lot. 

/ •',iJu:r.72’4S'. 

I TG-XTEH. — ^A town in the British district of Buinagherry, ti.n. tu}"- 
^eidency of Bombay, 118 miles S. byB. of Bombay. Lot., " 

r 17', long. 73’ 19'. 

^ nfKTEEAHPOBE. — ^A town of Eastern India, in the e,i.c.Mi.Doc. ' 
Ttish district of Jynteoa, ptcsidcucy of Bengal, 77 miles • 
jsE. of Gowhotty. Lat. 25’ 7', long. 92° 6'. 
jTST!l®A. — A district of Eastern India, situato in tho 
V sya IHlls, and extending from lat, 24° 65' to 20° 7', and 
. long. 91° 63' to 92° 48'. It is eighfy miles in length from 
. ’jlh to r^ulh, and forty in breadth. Tho tract formerly Icon- • 
iittted tho • northern division of tho possessions of a native 
T'»=^fho rajah of Jyutoea, between whom and tho 
lent political relations appear to have been first 
- ^ the Burmese war iq 1824, when tho torri- 
•2 If 
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lory of tlio rajah accwrcd to liim hy Ircaty.* T1 
however, was regarded merely in tlio liglil of n pci 
gageineiit with the reigning prince, and ita conditions 
coiiMdered hinding on Ins Bupce.«b 0 r.^ Tn 183">, it beii 
that the new rajnh, wliUe ht ir-npparent, had ordered 
Jiivcd at the iadnnpping of lour British mhjeets for 
po.-'o of human facrifice. tlio British gfivcnnncnt confia 
pos.seasion'." in the plains, upon wliicli the rajah vo, 
rcliiupiislicd his districts in the hills. A penrioh o 
month was nb^igned for his Fupporl, and he retired f- 
Tho ‘forfeilcd po'-scssiona were annwed-* to the Briti 
nions; ilio'c situated in the plains being incorporated ; 
district of .Sylhct,®and the remainder (fonning the 'si 
this article) being placed under tho jurisdiction of the 
agent in the Co.'-.syn Hills. Coal is stated to alioun 
liills of .lynlccn.® 

.TTKUGIJB. — A town in the Brilish di.'lrict of ' 
presidency of Bengal, CS miles Jf.B. of Jilozuflurpooi 
20’ 31', long. 60’ 15'. 

.TTBTTiyrG -. — jCHovm of Eastern India, in the Cossn- 
•Ua.ito in tho native stato of Otfimlco, 21 miles S.^M 
from Gowhnttj-, and 03 miles E.S.E. from Goalp.Tra 
5.'.', long, fll’ ac'. . 

.1 VSlXTJGEB, in the British territory of S.augnr ar 
budda, lieutenant-governorship of tho Xorth-IVest Prr 
i. iowu on the route from Saugur to Hoosungahad, ! 
tJ.W. Os' chc former. Lat. 23° 37', long, 7S’ 38’. 

•lyTO. — A town in one of the pett}- Cis-Sutlej jaghi 
T-u’' '»V, from lioodianah, and 38 miles S.E. by £ 

M w. Lat, 30’ 28', long. 74’ 55’, 

JYTPOEE. — Sec JEiTPonr. 


‘>,'n.i.c. M*. D’m. J YTUK, or JAITAK,* in Sinnor, a very steep ridge c 

Mm^firfi>nDj[r” rising over tho jjorth-wc*tcm extremity of tho 1 
'BofiiiWi, I. so. Hoon. A peak of this ridge is surmounted by a ston 
, ' , about seventy feet long and llfly wide, having a small 
5 riaiff, Tmirt In (owcr or bastion at each comer," the whole, howevcj. 

iili»ah\a, (*U. j • 1*1 * ' 

» Lisyd and structcd 111 an unsubslantial® manner. Diinng the wi - 
Goorklias in 1814, it was occupied by them willi,^ g. 
about 2,200^ men, who, on tho 2?t}i of Heceink'f . 
In indu, iv.sra. altnckca. l)y,lwo scp.nrate British aotachment 5 ._i^jio. '>4 




